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PART I 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
or MARXISM 




THE THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT PARTS 

OF MARXISM 

Throughout the cmlised world the teachings of Marx evoke the 
utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both ofl&cial 
and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “pernicious 
sect ” And no other attitude is to be expected, for there can be 
no “impartial” social science in a society based on class struggle 
In one way ' or another, all official and liberal science defends, 
wage-slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless war on 
wage slavery To expect science to be impartial in a wage slave 
society IS as silly and naive as to expect impartiality from manu 
facturers on the question whether workers’ wages should be in 
creastd by decreasing the profits of capital 

But this is not all The history of philosophy and the history 
of social pcienco show with perfect olanty that there is nothing 
resembling “sectarianism’* in Marxism, in the sense of its being a 
hidebound, petrified doctrine^ a doctrine which arose away from 
the highroad of development of world civilisation f)n tlie 
contrary, the genius of Marx consists precisely in the fact that 
he furnished answers to questions which had already engrossed the 
foremost minds of humanity His teachings arose as a direct and 
immediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest represen 
tatives of philosophy, political economy and Socialism 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it; is true It Is 
complete and haimonlous, and providee men with an integral world 
conception winch is irreconcilable with any form of superstition, 
reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppreasion It is the legitimate 
fiuccessor of the best that was created by humanity injthe nineteenth 
century in the shape of German philosophy, English political 
economy and French Soewdism 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF RIARXISM 


On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the eame time 
Its component parts, we shall briefly clurll 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism is materUibsm Throughout the 
modern history of Europe, and especially at the end of the eighteenth 
century in France, which i^as the scene of a decisive battle ^gainst 
every kind of medaeaval rubbish, against feudalism in institutions 
and ideas, matenahsm has proved to be the only philosophy that 
is consistent, true to all tlio teachings of natural science and hostile 
to superatition, cant and so forth The enemies of democracy there 
fore tried in every way to ‘‘refute,’^ undermine and defame matenal 
i«m, and advocated various forms of philosophical idealism, which 
always, in one way or another, amounts to an advocacy or support 
of religion 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical matenahsm 
m the most determined manner and repeatedly explained the pro 
found erroneousness of every deviation from this basis Ihoir views 
are most clearly and fuliv expounded in the works of Engels, 
Ludwig Feuerbach and AntiDuhring^ whicli, hko the Communist 
Manifesto, are handbooks for every class conscious woikcr 

But Marx did not stop at the materialism of tlie eighteenth cen 
Lury, he advanced philosophy He enriched it with the acquiaitions 
of German classical philosophy, especially of the Hegelian system, 
which in its turn led to the materialism of Feuerbacli Tlio chief 
of these acquisitions is dialectics, le, the doctrine of development 
in its fullest and deepest form, free of one sidedness — the doctrine 
of the relativity of human knowledge, which provides us with a 
reflection of eternally developing matter The latest discoveries of 
natural science — ^radium, electrons, the transmutation of elements 
—have remarkably confirmed Marx’s dialectical matenahsm, de 
spite the teachings of the bourgeois philosophers with their ^*new” 
teveYsions to old and rotten idealism 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism, Marx 
completed it, extended its knowledge of nature to the knowledge of 
hurnan society Marx’s historical materialism was one of the great 
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est achievements of scientific thought The chaos and arbitraiuiess 
that hod previously xeigned m the vmvs on history and politics 
gave way to a strikingly integral and harmonious scientific theory, 
which shows how, in consequence of the growth of productive 
forces, out of one system of social life another and higher sys 
tern develops — ^how capitalism, for instance, grows out of feu 
dalism 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (i e , developing mat 
ter), which exists independently of him, so man’s social knowledge 
(le, the vanous views and doctrines — philosophical, religious, 
political, and so forth) reflects the economic system of society 
Political institutions are a superstructure on the economic founda 
tion We see, for example, that the vanous political forms of the 
modern European states serve to fortify the rule of the bouigeoisie 
over the proletariat 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, which 
has provided humanity, and especially jthe working class, with 
powerful instruments of knowledge 

ii , 

Having recognised that the economic system is the foundation 
on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx devoted most 
attention to the study of this economic system Marx’s principal 
work;, Capita/, is devoted to a study of thd economic system of 
modem, i e , capitalist, society 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved m England, 
the most developed of the capitalist countries Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, by their Investigations of the economic system, 
laid the foundations of the labour theory of vcdUe Marx continued 
their work He rigidly proved and oonsistently developed this 
theory He showed that the value of every commodity is determined 
by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent on its pro 
duction 

Where the hoiugeois economists saw a relation of tilings (llio 
exchange of one commodity for another), Marx revealed e relation 
of men The exchange of commodil]e«i expresses the tie hv which 
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individual produceis are bound through the market Monty sign! 
fiea that this tic is btcommg closer and closer, inseparably binding 
the entire economic life of the individual producers into one whole 
Capital signifies a further development of this tie rnan’s labour 
power becomes a comnioditv The wage worker sells his labour 
power to the owner of the land, factories and instruments of labour 
The worker uses one part of the labour day to cover the expense of 
maintaining htmeelf and his family (wages) ^ while the other part 
of the day the worker toils without remuneration, creating surplus 
value for (the capitalist, the source of profit, the source of the wcaltli 
of the capitalist class 

The doctrine of surplus value is the corner stone of Marx’s 
econoniio theory 

Capital, created by the labour of the worker, presses on the 
worker by ruimng the small masters and creating an army of im 
employed In industry, the victory of large scale production is at 
once apparent, but wo observe the some phenomenon In agriculture 
as well the superiority of large scale capitalist agriculture in 
creases, the application of machinery grows, peasant economy falls 
into the noose of money capital, it declines and sinks into ruin, 
burdened by its backward technique In agriculture, the decline of 
small scale production assumes different forms, but the dcclino 
Itself 18 an indisputable fact 

By destroying small scale production, capital leads to an In 
crease in productivity of laboui and to the creation of a monopoly 
position for the associations of big capitalists Production Itself 
becomes more and more social — ^liundreds of thousands and mil 
hons of workers 'become bound together in a systematic economic 
organism-^but the product of the collective labour is appropriated 
by a handful of capitalists The anarchy of production grows, os 
do crises, the furious chase after markets and the insecurity of 
eidstence of the mass of the population 

iWhile incrcosmg the dependence of the workers on capital, the 
capitalist system creates the great power of united laliour 

Marx traced th6 development of capitalism from the first germs 
of commodity economy, from simple exchange, to Its highest forma, 
to large licalc production 
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And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and new, is 
clearly demonstrating the truth of this Marxian doctrine to increas 
mg numbers of workers every year 

Capitaham has triumphed all over the world, but this triumph 
18 only the prelude to the triumph of labour over capital 

III 

When feudalism was overthrown^ and *^[r€e ^ capitalist society 
appeared oA God’s earth, it at once became apparent that this free- 
dom meant a new system of oppression and exploitation of the 
tollers Various Socialist doctrines immediately began to anse as 
a reflection of and protest against this oppression But early So 
cialiflin was utopian Socialism It criticised capitalist society it 
condemned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it indulged 
in fancies of a better order and endeavoured to convince the rich 
of the inunorallty of exploitation 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way out It 
could not explain the essence of wage slavery under capitalism, nor 
discover the laws of its development, nor point to the social force 
which is capable of becoming the creator of a new society 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere m Europe, 
and especially in France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, of 
SGifdom, more andi more clearly revealed the struggle of classes 
as the basis and the motive force of the whole development 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the teudal class 
was won except against desperate resistance Not a single capitalist 
country evolved on a more or less free and democratic boais except 
by a life and death struggle between the various classes of capitalist 
society 

The genius of Marx consists m the fact that he was able be 
foro anybody else to drawi from this and consistently apply tlie 
deduction that world history teaches This deduction is the doctrine 
of the class struggle 

pQOplo always were and always will be the stupid victims of 
deceit and self deceit in politics until they learn to discover the 
interests of some class behind all moral, religious political ond 
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social phrases, declarations and pronuses The supporters of rc 
forms and improvements will always be fooled by the defenders of 
the old order until they realise that every old institution, however 
barbaroua and rotten it may appear to be, is maintained by the 
forces of some ruling classes And there is only one way of smashing 
the resistance of these classes, and that is to find, in the very society 
ivhich surrounds us, and to enlighten and organise for the strug 
gle, the forces w'hich can — and, owing to ihoii social position 
mist — conatitute a power capable of sweeping away the old and 
creating the new 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone shown the pro 
letariat the way out of the spiritual slavery m winch all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished Marx’s economic theory has alone 
explained the true position of the proletariat in the general system 
of capitalism 

Independent organisations of the proletariat are multiplying 
all over the world, from America to Japan and from Sweden to 
South Africa The proletariat is becoming enlightened and educated 
by waging its class struggle, it is ridding itself of the prejudices 
of bourgeois society, it is rallying its ranks ever more closely and 
18 learning to gauge the measure of Us successes, it is steeling its 
forces and is growing irresistibly 


March 1913 



KARL MARX 


Karl Marx was born May 5, 1818, in the city of Trier (Rhenish 
Prussia) His father was a lawyer, a Jew, who in 1824 adopted 
Protofltantism The family was welj to do, cultured, but not rev 
oluttonary After graduating from the gymnasium in Trier, Marx 
entered university, first at Bonn and later at Berlin, where he stud 
led jurisprudence and, chiefly, history and philosophy He con 
eluded his course in 1841, submitting his doctoral dissertation on 
tlie philosophy of Epicurus In his views Marx at that time was 
still a Hegelian idealist In Berlin he belonged to the circle of 
**Left Hegelians’’ (Bruno Bauer and others) who sought to draw 
atheistic and revolutionary coiwJlusions from HegeTs philosophy 

After graduating from the university Marx moved to Bonn, 
expecting to become a professor But the reactionary policy of the 
government — Wluch m 1832 deprived Ludwig Feuerbach of his 
chair and in 1830 refused to allow him to return to the university, 
and m 1841 forbade the young professor, Bruno Bauer, to lecture 
at Bonn — forced Marx to ediandon the idea of pursuing an academic 
career At that time the views of the Left Hegelians were devel 
oping ^ery rapidly m Germany Ludwig Feuerbach, particularly 
after 1836, began to criticise theology and to turn to materialism, 
which m 1841 gained tJie upper hand m liis pliilosopliy {Das Wesen 
des Christentums JThe Essence of Chnstianily]) ^ in 1843 his 
Grundsatze der Fhilosophxe dev Zakunft {Principles o/ the Philos 
ophy of the Future) appeared ^‘Ono must himself have expenenced 
the liberating effect” of these books, Engels subsequently wrote of 
these works of Feuerbach ”We [le , the Left Hegelians, including 
Marx] all become at once Feuerbachlanp At that time some 
Rhenisli radical bourgeois who had cerlnm points in common wath 

^ r I udwig Feucrhacht Pnff cd , 1934, p 2H — Fd 
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file Left Hegelians founded an opposition papei in LoIogiiL, the ' 
liheinische Zeitung (Rhenish Gazette ) — the first number appuned 
on January I, 1842 Marx and Bruno Bauer were invitetl to bo the 
chief contributors, and in October 1842 Marx became chief editor 
and removed from Bonn to Cologne ITio revolutionary democratic 
trend of tlie paper became more and mote pronounced under 
Marx’s editorship, and the government first subjected the paper to 
double and triple censorship and then on January 1, 1843, decided 
to Buppiess It altogcthei Marx had to resign the editorship before 
that date, but Ins resignation did not save the paper, which was 
closed down in March 1843 Of the more important articles con 
tributed b) Marx to the Rheinische Zeitung^ Engels notes, in addi 
tion to those indicated below (sec Bibliography)^^ an aiticle on 
the condition of the peasant winegrowers of the Moselle Volley 
His journulisUc activities convinced Marx that he was not sufiicienl 
ly acquainted mt\\ political economy, and he zealously set out to 
study it 

In 1843 in Kreuznoch, Marx married Jenny von Weslphalcn, a 
childhood friend to whom he had been engaged while still a 
dent His wife came from a reactionary family of the Prussian 
nobihty Her elder brother was Prussian Minister of the Interior 
at a most reactionary period, 1850 58 In the autumn of 1843 
Marx went to Pans in order, together wUh Arnold Ruge (born 
1802, died 1880, a Left Hegelian, in 1825 50, in prison, after 
1848, a political exile, after 1866 70, a Blsmarckian), to publish 
a radical magazine abroad Only one issue of this magazmc, 
Deuisch !• ranzbsische JcJirbucher {German F rench ylanoi^) ap 
^leared It was discontinued owing to the difficulty of secret distri 
buUon m Gormany and to disagrecmcnta with Rugc In his nrUclcH 
in tlu6 magaziuo Marx already appears aa a revolutionary, ho 
advocates the ^‘merciless cnhcism of ©very tiling existing,*’ and in 
particular the ^‘cnticwm of arms,” and appeals to the and 

to the proletariat 

In September 1844 Predenck Engels came to Pans for a few 
days, and from that time forth became Marx’s closest friend They 

We the Bihhogrtiphy of Marxisnit which Lenin appended to the original 
article hwi which, from Uok o{ apace Is omitlcd in this edition — Ed 
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both took a most active part in the then seething life of the revolu 
lionary groups in Pans (of particular importance was Proudhon’s 
doctrine, which Marx thoroughly demolished in his Poverty of 
Philosophy^ 1847), and, vigorously combating the various doctrines 
of petty bourgeois Socialism, worked out the theory and tactics of 
1 evolutional y proletarian Socialum or Comimunism (Marxism) 
See Marx’s woiks of this period, 1844 48, in the Bibliography In 
1945, on the insistent demand of the 'Prussian government, Marx 
was banished from Pans aa a dangerous revolutionary He removed 
to Brussels In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels joined a secret 
propaganda society called the Communist League, took a promi 
nent part in the Second Congress of the League (London, No 
vember 1847), and at its request drew up the famous Comnuinnst 
Manifesto, which appeared in February 1848 With the clarity and 
brilliance of genaus, this twork outlines the new ivoi Id conception, 
consistent malenahsm, which also embraces the realm of social 
life, dialectics, the most comprehensive and profound doctrine of 
development, the theory of the class struggle and of the histone 
revolutionary role of the proletanat — the creator of (he new, Com 
munist society 

When the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, Marx was 
bamshod from Belgium He returned to Pans, whence after the 
March Revolution he went to Germany, again to Cologne There 
the Neiie Rhemische Zeilung (New Rhemsh Gftxelte) appeared from 
June 1, 1848, to May 19, 1849, Marx was tlie chief editor The nov 
theory was brilliantly corroborated by the course of the revolution 
ary events of 1848 49, as it has been since corroborated by all pro 
letanan and democratic movements of all countries m the world 
The victorious counter revolution first instigated court proceedings 
against Marx (he was acquitted on Febniary 9 1849) and then 
banished him from Germany (May 16, 1849) Marx fiist went to 
Pans, was again banished after the demonstration of June 13, 1849, 
and then went to London, where he lived to the day of his death 
Hia life as a political exile was a very hard one, as the cor 
respondence between Marx and Engels (published in 1913)^ clearly 
reveals Mnrx and his family suffeicd dire poverty Were it not for 
^ Hereafter referred to a» the Bretfwechsel (Correspondence^ — Trans 
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Eugela’ constant and self gacrificing financial support^ Marx would 
not only have been unable to finish Capital but would have inevi 
tably perished from want Moreover, the prevailing doctrines and 
trends of petty bourgeois Socialism, and of non proletarian So 
ciahsm in general, forced Marx to carry on a continuous and mer 
cilesa fight and somebmes to repel the most savage and monstrous 
personal attacks (Herr Vogt) Holding aloof from the circles of 
political exiles, Marx developed his materialist theory in a number 
of KiBtoric works (see Bibliography)^ devoting Irns efforts chiefly 
to tlio study of political econoimy Mai*x lovolutiomsed this science 
(sea below, ‘TThe Marxian Doctrine*^) in his Contribution to the 
CrUiqiie of Political Economy (1859) and Capital (Vol I, 1867) 
The period of revival of the democratic movements at the end 
of the ’fifties and the ’sixties recalled Marx to practical activity 
In 1864 (September 28) the International Workingmen’s Associa 
lion — the famous First International' — was founded m London 
Marx was the heart ajid soul of this organisation , he was the author 
of Its first Address and of a host of resolutions, declarahons and 
manifestoes By uniting the labour movement of vanous countries, 
by striving to direct into the channel of joint actnity the various 
forms of non proletarian, pre Marxian Socialism (Mazzini, Proud 
hon, Bakunin, liberal trade unionism in England, Lassallean vacil 
lations to the Right in Germany, etc ), and by combating the theo 
ries of all these sects and schools, Marx hammered out a uniform 
tactac for tlie proletarian struggle of the working class in the vai 
lous countries After the fall of the Pans Commune (1871)— of 
which Marx gave such a profound, clear cut, bnlhant, effective and 
revolutionary analysis (The Civil War in France, 1871), and after 
the International was split by the Bakunists, the existence of that 
organisation in Europe became impossible After the Hague Con 
gress of the Internationa! (1872) Marx had the General Council of 
the International transferred to New York The First International 
had accomplished its historical role, and it made way fpr a period 
of immeasurably larger groirth of the labour movement in all the 
countries of the world, a pciiod, m fact, when the movement grew 
m breadth and when mass Socialist labour parties in individual 
' national states were created 

i 
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His strenuous >voTk in the International and his still more 
strenuous theoretical occupations completely undennmed Marx’s 
health He continued hiB work on the reshaping of political econ 
omy and the completion of CapUedy for which he collected a mass 
of new material and studied a number of languages (Russian, for 
instance) , but ill health prevented him from finishing Capital 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died On March 14, 1883, Marx 
peacefully passed away in his arracjhair He lies buried with hia 
wife and Helene Demuth, their devoted servant who was almost a 
member of tlie family, in the Highgale Cemetery, London 

The Marxun Doctrine 

Marxism is the system of the views and teachings of Marx 
Marx was the genius who continued and completed the three mam 
ideological currents of the nineteenth century, belonging to tlie 
three most advanced countries of mankind classical German phi 
losophy, classical English political economy, and |French Socialism 
together with iFrench revolutionary doctnnes in general The re 
markable consistency and integrity of Marx’s views, acknowledged 
even by his opponents, views which in their totality constitulo 
modern materialism and modern scientific Socialism, as the theory 
and programme of the labour movement in all the civilised coun 
tries of the world, oblige us to present a brief outline of his world 
conception in geneial before proceeding to the exposition of the 
principal content of Marxism, namely, Maix’s economic doctrine 


Phh osophicai. Materialism 

From 184445, when his views took shape, Marx was a material 
iflt, in particular a follower of L Feuerbach, whose weak sides he 
even later considered to consist exclusively in the fact that his 
materialism was not consistent and comprehensive enough Marx 
icgarded the histone and epoch making*' importance of Feuex 
bach to be that he had resolutely broken away from Hegelian 
idealism and had proclaimed matenalism, which already in the 
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eighteenth century, especially in ifrance, “had been a struggle not 
only against tlie existing political mstilutiona and against 
religion and theology, but also against all metaphysics^* (in 
the sense of “intoxicated Bpoculution** aa distinct from “sober 
philosophy**) {The Holy tanuly, In the Literarischer NachldH) 

^'To Hegel ivroto Mnrv, the prorcflfl o£ thinking, which, under iho 
name of ‘the Idea/ he even tratlBforinft Into an Independent subject, Is the 
demlurgos (the creator the maker] of the real world With me, on the 
contrary, the idea is nothing oloe than the material world reflected hy the 
human mind and translated into forms of thought” {Capital, Vol I, Preface 
to the Second DdUlon) ^ 

In full conformity with this matoilallat philosophy of Marx*s, and 
expounding it, Frederick Engels wrote in AntiDilhring (which 
Marx read in munuscript) 3 

“The unity of ihe world docs not conBist In its being The real unity 

of the world conaista in its materiality, and this ia pioved by a long and 

tedious development of philosophy and natural science “iWo/ion w 

the mode of existence of matter Never anywhere has there been matter with 
tmt motion, hot can there be ^ But if the question is raised what 
then are thought and consciouBncsfl, end win nee they come, it hecomos ap 
parent tiiat they are products of the human brain and that man himself is a 
product of nature, which has been developed in and along with its environment, 
whence it is self-evident that the products of the human brain, being in the 
last analysis also produots of nature, do not coniradict tho rest of nature but 
ore in correspondence with it”* 

‘ Hegol was an Idealist, that is to say, tho thoughts within his mind were 
to him not the more or less abslraot Images [Abbiider, reflections, Engels some 
times speaks of “imprints”) of real things and processes, but, on tho contrary, 
things and their development were to him only the images made real of tho 
‘Idea' oxlsiing somewhere or othor already before dio world existed 

In hiB Ludioig Feuerbach — m which he expounds his and Marx’s 
Views PI) Feuerbach’s philosophy, and which hfe sent to tlio press 
after re reading an old manuscript written by Marx and himself 

t Hero and clBcwhoro in this book quotations from Capital are taken from 
tho oditlPn of Charles H Kerr & Cd , Chicago — Trems 

^Herr Eugen DUhrin^s Rovoltuton in Science (Anti DUhring)) Eng ed, 
1934, p 54 

^ Ibid p n^Ed 

^ Ibid, pp 4445— 

/Wrf,5> 81— Ed 
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in 1G44 45 on Hegel Feuerbach and the materialist coneephon of 
hibtory — ^Tredenck Engels writes 

The groat basic question of tail philosophy, especially of motlern 
philosophy, 18 that concerning the relation of thinking and being spirit 
to nature which is primary, spirit or nature The answers which the 
philosophers gave to this question split tliem into two great camps* Those 
who asserted the pnmacy of spint to nature and» therefore in the last in 
stance assumed world creation In some form or other romprlsed the 
camp of idealism The others, who regarded nature qb primary belong to the 
various schoola of materialism 

Any other use of the concepts of (philosophical) idealism and 
materialism leads only to 'confusion Marx decidedly rejected not 
only idealism always connected in one way or another with reh 
gion, but also the views, especially widespread in our day, of Hume 
and Kant, agnosticism, criticism, positivism m their various forms, 
legardmg such a philosophy as a ‘‘reactionary” concession to 
idealism and at best a “shamefaced way of surreptitiously accept 
ing materialism, while 'denying it before the world On this 
question, see, in addition to the above mentioned works of Engels 
and Marx, a letter of Marx to Engels dated December 12, 1866, in 
which Marx, referring to an utterance of the well known naturalist 
Thomas Hlixley tliat was “more matenahstic” than usual, ^d to 
his recognition that “as long as we actually observe and think, we 
cannot possibly get away from matenalism/’ at the same time te- 
proaohes him for leaving a “loophole” lor agnosticism and Huhie 
isni* It IS especially important to note Marxes view on the relation 
between freedom and necessity ‘Treedom is the appreciation of 
necessity ‘Necessity is blind only in so far as it w not understood^ ” 
(Engels, Anti Dahring) ^ Tluft means the recognition of objective 
law in nature and of the dialectical transformation of necessity into 
freedom (m the same manner as the transformation of the un 
known, but knowable, “thing m itself” into the “thing for ua,” of 
the “essence of things” into “phenomena”) Marx and Engels con 
sidered the fundamental limitations of the “old” matenalism^ in 


^ F Eaigela Ludmg Feuerbach, Eng ed WM*, pp 3031— JSd 
* Ibid p ^3 --Ed 
^ Op cit , p 130 — Ed 
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cluduig the malcrialisni of Fcueihadi (and slill more of ihc 
“vuJgar” malenahsm of Biidmei, Vogt nnd MoIeechoLt) to he (1) 
that this materialism was ‘‘predominantly mechanical,” failing to 
take account of the latest developments of chemistry and biology (in 
our day at would bo necessary to add and of the electrical theory 
of matter) , (2) that the old materialism was non historical, 
non dialectical (metaphysical, in the sense of anti dialectical), and 
did not adhere consistently and comprelienBivcly to the standpoint 
of development, (3) that it legardcd the “human essence” ab 
stractly and not as the ensemble^* of all concretely defined histor 
ical “social relations,” and therefore only “interpreted” the 
world, whereas the point is to “change” it, tliat is to say, it did 
not understand the importance of “revolulionary, practical critical, 
activity ” 


Dialectics 

Hegelian dialectics, os the most comprclicnsnc, the most rich 
in content, and the most profound doctiine of development, was re 
garded by Marx and Engels as the gieatost achievement of classical 
German philosophy They consideied every other formulation of 
tlie principle of development, of evolution, one sided and poor in 
content, and distorting and mutilating the real course of develop 
ment (often proceeding by leaps, catastroplies and revolutions) 
in nillUTe and m society 

^^Marx nnd 1 were pretty ^^eU tlio only people to rescue conscious dialectics 
[from the destruction of idealism, including Hegollamsm] and apply it In tho 
materlfllial conception of nature ' Nature Is the teat ol dialectics, and It 
must be said for modem natural science that it lias furnished extremely rich 
[this was written before the discovery of radium, oloctrons, the transmutation 
of elements, etc I] and dally increasing materials for tills test, and has thus 
proved that lu tho last analysla nature's process is dlaleoticai and not 
metaphysical 

"The groat basic lliought,” Engels writes, "that the world Is not to he 
comprehended as a complex of roodymade things but os n complex of pro 
cessos in which the things apparently stable, no less thon their mind images 
in our heads, tho concepts, go tliroiigh nn imlntemipled change of coming in 

i Anti Duhrlng, p 15 —Ed 
^ Ihd p 29— Fd 
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^0 bciii^ and pa*vHin^ away this great fundamental Uiought has espociolly 
since die time of Hegol, so tlioroughly permeated ordinary consciousness that 
in tins generality it ia soaicoly ever contradicted But to acknoivledge thia 
fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality in detail to each domain 
of investigation are two different things 

For u [dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute aacred It re 
vcala the transitory character of everything and In everything nothing can 
endure "before Jt except the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing 
away of endless ascendency from the lower to the higher And dialectical 
philosophy itself is nothing more than 4he mere reflection of this process in the 
thinking brain 

Thus, according to Marx, diialecUcs 13 “the science of the general 
laws of motion — ^both of the external world and of liuman 
thought 

This revolutionary side of Hegers philosophy was adopted 
and developed by Marx Dialectical matenaliBm “no longer needs 
any philosophy standing above the other sciences*’^ Of former 
philosophy there remains “the science of thought and its lews 
—formal logic end dialectics And dialectics, as undeistood by 
Marx, and in conformity with Hegel, includes what is now called 
the theory of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, must regard 
il 9 subject matter historically, studying and generalising the origin 
and development of knowledge, the transition from non knowledge 
to knowledge 

Nowadays, the idea of development, of evolution, has. penetra 
ted the social consciousness almost in its entirety, but by different 
ways, not by way of the Hegelian philosophy But as formulated by 
Marx and Engels on the basis of Hegel, this idea is far more com 
prehensive, far richer in content than the current idea of evolution 
A development that seemingly repeats the stages already passed, 
but repeats them othenvise, on a higher basis (“negnlion of nega 
tion”), a development, so to speak, m spirals, not in a straight line, 
— a development by leaps, catastrophes, revolutions, — “breaks 
m continuity’^,— the transformation of quantity into quality, — 
the inner impulses to development, imparted by the contradiction 

^ Ludivig Feiierbacht p 54 - — Ed 

8 Ibid , p 22— 

p S^Ed 

^ AnU Dukring p 32 — \Ed 
ihd , p 32 —Ed 
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and conlhct of the various forces and tendencita acting on q given 
body^ or within a given phenomenon, or within a given society, 
—the interdependence and the closest, indissoluble connection of 
all sides of every phenomenon (while history constantly discloses 
ever new sides), a connection that provides a uniform, law gov 
erned, universal process of motion— such are some of the features 
of dialectics as a richer (than the ordinary) doctrine of develop 
metit (See Marx’s letter to Engels of January 8, 1868^ in which 
ho ridicules Stem’s *Vooden trichotomies,” which it would be ab 
surd to confuse with matenahat dialectics ) 

The M^teruust Conception oi History 

Having realised the inconsistency, incompleteness, and one 
sidedness ot the old materialism, Marx became convinced of the 
necessity of “bringing the science of society into harmony 
^*nth the materialist foundation, and of reconstructing it there 
upon Since materialism in general explains consciousness as the 
outcome of bcii>g, and not conversely, materialism as applied to 
the social life of mankind had to explain socuxl consciousness as 
the outcome of social being 

^^cchnology ” writes Marx (Capital, Vol I) “dtsclosea man’s mode o£ 
dealing with nature, the process of production by which he sustains his Hfo, 
and thereby also lays bare tho mode of formation of hie social relatione, and 
of the mental conceptions that flow from them *’• 

In the prefacp to his Contnbulion lo the Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx gives an Integral formulatipn of the fundamental 
principles of materialism as extended to human society and its 
history, In the following words 

"In the social production which men carry on they enter Into dofimUJ 
relations that ore indispensable and independent of tliclr will, llicoe relations 
of prodaclion correspond lo a definite stage of development of tbeir material 
forces of production Tho aunx total of U\caft relations of productiorr const! 
tutes Uie economic structure of soclety-Hthe real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
FOolai consclonsness. The mode of production m material hfo detenmnea the 

^ Ludtoig Feiicrhnch, p 

® Capifuh Vol I p 406--W 
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Eooial} political aiicj intellectual life processes in general It is not the con 
sclouBneBS of men that detormmes their being» but, on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their consciousness At a certain stage of their 
dovelopmenti the material forces of production in society come in conflict with 
the existing rcValioTiB of production or^— Jwhat is but a legal expression for 
the sarao thlng-^with the property relations within which 3iey have been at 
work before From forms of development of the forces of production tbeaa 
relations turn into their fetterd Then begins an epoch of social revolution 
With the change of the economic foundation the entuo immense superatruc 
ture is more or loss rapidly trausformod, In considering such iransformnlions 
ft distinction should always ba made between the material tronsformatSon of 
the economic conditions of production which can be determined with the 
prooieion of natural science, and the legal political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic — in short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of 
this condlot and hght it out luat aa our dpinion of an individual is not based 
on what ho thinks of himself, ao can we not judge of such a period of trans 
formation by its own conscloUBness, on the contrary, this oonaciousnosB must 
be explained rather from the contradictions of material life from the existing 
conflict between the social forces of production and tho relatiojus of produc 
tlon In broad outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, tho 
feudal, and the modem bourgeois modes of production os so many epochs 
in the progress of the economic formaUon of society (Cf Mart’s bnef 
formulation in a letter to Engels dated July 7 1866 **Our theory that the 
prganlsallon of labour i«i determined by the meons of production ") 

The discovery of the moienahst conception of history, or 
rather, the consistent extension of materialism to the domain of 
social phenomena removed two of the chief defects of earlier his 
toncal theories In the first place, they at best examined only 
the ideological motives of the historical activity of human beings, 
without investigating what produced these motives, without grasp 
mg the objechve laws governing the development of the system of 
social relations, and without discerning the roots of these relations 
m die degree of development of material production, in the second 
place, the earlier theories did not cover tho activities of the rnasses 
of the population, whereas historical matermUsm Tna<le it possible 
for die first time to study with the accuracy of tlie natural sciences 
the otKaal conditions of the hie of the maases and the changes 
in those conditions PreJWfarxian ‘‘sociology” and historiography 
(U best provided an accumulation of raw facts, collected at ran 
dom, and a depiction of certain sides of the historical process By 
exominuig the ensemble of all the opposing tendencies, by reduc 


2 


1 Karl Marx Sekeied Works, Vol I Eng , 1935 pp 356 57— bd 
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mg them to precisely definable conditions of life and production 
of the yoxiOMd classes of society, by discarding subjectivism and 
aibitrarineas in the choice of various ^Meadmg” ideas or in their 
mterpretahon, and by disclosing that all ideas and all the various 
tendencies, vuthout exccpbon, have their roots in the condition 
of the material forces of production, Marxism pointed the way to 
an all embracing and comprehensive study of the process of rise, 
development* and decline of social economic formations People 
make their own history But what determines the motives of people^ 
of the mass of people, that la what gives nso to the clash of con 
flicting id'eas and strivings, what is the ensemble of all these clashes 
of the whole moss of human societies, what arc tlic objective con 
diUons of production of material hfe that form the basis of all 
historical activity of man, what Is the law of development of these 
conditioue~to all this Marx drew altantion and pointed out the 
way to a scic^ntifio stcidy of history os a uniform and law governed 
process in all its immense variety and contradictoriness 

The Ci^s Stbucclb 

That in any given society the stiivings of some of its members 
conflict With tho stnvings of others, that social hfe is full of con 
tradiotions, that history discloses a struggle between nations and 
societiea aa well as within nations and soeietjes, and, in addition, 
an alternation of penods of revolution and reaction, peace and war, 
stagnation and rapid progress or decline — are facts that are gener 
ally known Marxism provided the clue which enables us to discover 
the laws governing this seeamng labyrinth and chaos, namely, the 
theory of the class struggle Only a study of the ensemble of stnv 
jngs of all the membere of a given society or group of societies can 
lead to a scientific definition of the result of these strivings And 
the source of the conflict of strivings lies m the differences in the 
position and mode of life of the classes into which each society 
16 divided 

‘The history of all hitherto exlatlng society Is the history of class slrug 
glee/^ wrote Marx in tho Cojjmunist Manjfesto (except tho history of tho 
prhflitifft conimiinity--^EiigeIa added) 
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“Freeman and glavo, patndan and plebeian lord and serf, guild niaator 
and journeyman, In a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in coiiBt:ant oppo 
sition to one another, oaxiied on an uninterrupted, now hiAlon now open 
fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of 
society at large, or in the common rum of the contending classes v 

The modem bourgeois society that has sprouted from the rums of feudal 
society has not done away with class antagonisms It has but ostabllahed new 
classes, new condiUona of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the 
old ones 

“Our epoch the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinc 
live feature it has simplified the class antagonisms Society as a whole is 
mOiTO and more apUtdng up into two great hostilo camps Into two great 
classes directly facing each oUieiv-bourgeoiBie and proletariat” 

Ever since the Great French Revolution, European history has very 
Dlenily revealed in a nuanher of countries this real undersurface of 
events, the struggle of classes And the Restoration period m France 
already produced a number of historians (Thierry, Guizol, Mignet, 
Thiers) who, generalising from events, were forced to recognise 
that the class struggle was the key to all French history And 
the modern era — the era of the complete victory of the bourgeoisie, 
representative institutions, wide (if not universal) suffrage, a cheap, 
popular daily press, etc , the era of powerful and ever expanding 
unions of workers and unions of employers* etc — ^has revealed even 
more manifestly (though sometiraes in a very one sided, ‘‘peace- 
ful,” ‘‘constitubonar’ form) that the class struggle is the main 
spring of events Tlie following passage from Marx’s Corrmunist 
MamfGslo will show us what Marx required of social science in 
respect to an objective analysis of tlie position of each class m 
modern society m connection with an analysis of the conditions of 
development of each class 

*Of all the closfieB that stand face lo face with the bourgeoieie today, the 
[loletariat alone Js a really ravolutionory class The other classaa decay and 
finally disappear in the face of modem industry the proletariat is its special 
and essential product 

“Tl\e lower middle olasa the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper the 
artisan, tlio peasant all those fight against die bourgeoisie to save from 
extinction thoir existence as fractions of the lower middle class. They are 
therefore not rovolutionaty bull conservative^ Nay more, they are reactionary, 
for they try lo toU hack the wheel of history If by chance they are revolu 
tionary, they are so only fn view of their impending trap sf or into the 
proletariat, they thus defend not their present, but their future interests, 
they desert their otm standpoint to place /themselves at that of the prol<^ 
tarlat ” 
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In a number of historic works (see Bibliography)^ Marx has given 
UB brilliant and (profound examples of matenalxst historiography, 
of an analysis of the position of each individual class, and some 
times of various groups or strata within a class, showing plainly 
why and how ‘Wery class struggle ib a political struggle The 
above quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex net 
work of social relations and transitional stages between one class 
and another, from the past to the future, Marx analyses in order to 
determine tha resultant of historical development 

The most profound, comprehensive and detailed confirmation 
and application of Marx’s theory is his economic doctrine 

Marx’s Economic Doctrine 

‘Tt 18 the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic 
Jaw of motion of modern society” (that is to say, capitalist, hour 
geois eooiety), says Marx m the preface to Capital The investiga 
tidn of the relations of production m a given, historically defined 
society, m their genesis, development, and dcclme — such is the 
content of Marx’s economic doctiine In cnpaUilist society it is the 
production of commodities that dominates and Marx’s analysis 
therefore begins with an analysis of the commodity 

Value 

, A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satisfies a human 
want} in the second place, it is a thing that can bo oxclianged 
for anotlier thing The utility of a thing makes it a use value Ex 
change value (or simply, value) presents itself first of all as a rela 
tion, as the proportion in which a certain number of use values 
of one sort are exchanged for a certain number of use values 
of another sort Dally experience shows us that millions upon 
millions of such exchanges arc constantly equating pno with 
another every kind of use-value, even the most diverse and in 
comparable Now, what is there In common between these various 
things, things constantly equated one with another m a definite 
system of social relations? What is common to them is that they 
are products of labour In exchanging jiroducls people equate to 
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one anotlier the most diverse kinds of labour Tiie production of 
commodities is a system of social relations in which the single 
producers create diverse products (the social duision of labour), 
and in which all these products are equated to one anothtr in ex 
change Consequently, what is common to all commodities la not 
the concrete labour of a definite branch of production, not labour 
of one particular kind, but abstract human labour — human labour 
in general All the labour power of a given society, as represented 
in the sum total of values of all commodities, is one and the same 
human labour power, millions and millions of acts of exchange 
prove this And, consequently eacli particular commodity represents 
only a certain share of the socially necessary labour time Tlie 
magnitude of value is determined by the amount of socially necea 
sary labour, or by the labour time fliat is socially necessary for the 
production of the given commodil\ of the given use value 

“ Whenever, b> an exchange, we equate as values our different 
products by that veiy act wo also equate as human labour, the different kinds 
of labour expended upon them We are not aware of this nevertheless we do 
itm 

As one of the earlier economists said, value is a relation between 
two persons, only he ought to have added a relation between 
persons expressed as a relation between things We can under 
stand what value is only when we consider it from the standpoint 
of the system of social relations of production of one particular 
historical formation of society, relations, moreover, which manifest 
themselves in the mass phenomenon of exchange, a phenomenon 
which repeats itself millions upon millions of times 

‘As >alue5, all commodities are only definite masses of congealed labour 
time * 

Having made a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the 
labour incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse 
the forms of value and money Marx’s main task h^re is to study 
the origin of the money form of \alue, to stud^ the historical 
process of development of exchange, from isolated and casual 
acts of exchange (**e)emcntary or accidental form of value ” in 

' r apitat Vol I p Sa- UiJ 

^ I but, p 
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whioli a given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a 
given quantity of another) to the universal form of value, in which 
R number of different commodities are exchanged for one and the 
same particular commodity, and to the money form of value, when 
gold becomes tins particular commodity, the universal equivalent 
Being the highest product of the development of exchange and 
commodity production, money masks and conceals the social char 
aoter of all individual labour, the social tie between the individual 
producers who are united by the market Marx analyses in great 
detail the vanous functions of money, and it is essential to note 
here in particular (as generally in the opening chapters of Capital) 
that the abstract and seemingly at times purely' deductive mode of 
exposition in reality reproduces a gigantic collection of factual 
matenal on the history of tlie development of exchange and com 
modity production 

** If we consider money its existence implies n definite stage m the 
exchange of oonunodiiies The particular functions of money which it performs, 
either qs the mete equivalent of commodities, or op means of circulation or 
means of payment, as hoard or as universal money, point, according to the 
extent and relative preponderance of the one function or tho other to very 
different stages m the process of social production* {Capital Vol I) ^ 

Surplus Value 

At a certain stage in the development of commodity production 
money becomes transformed into capital Tho formula of commoc! 
Uy circulation was C—M — C (commodity — money — commodity), 

1 e , the sale of one commodity for the purpos 6 of buying anotlier 
The general formula of capital, on the contraiy^ 13 M — G — -M 
(money — commodity — ^money), to, purchase for the purpose of 
aellmg (at a profit) The increase over the original value of money 
put into circulation Marx calls surplus value fho fact of this 
“growth” of money in capitalist circulation is well known It is 
this “growth” winch transforms money into capital^ as a special, 
historically defined, social relation of production Surplus vnlno 
canrtot anse out of commodity circulation, for llic laltci knows 
only the exchange of equivalents, it cannot araso out of an addition 


*Jbid p 189 
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to price, for the mutual losses and gams of buyers and sellers 
would equalise one another, whereas what we have here is not an 
individual phenomenon but a mass, average, social phenomenon 
In order to derive surplus value, the owner of money ‘‘must 
find in the market a connnodity whose use value possesses 
the peculiar ^property of being a source of value”^ — a commodity 
'whoae process of consumption is at the same time a process of 
creation of value And such a commodity exists It is human labour 
power Its consumption is labour, and labour creates value The 
owner of money buys labour power at its value, which, like the 
value of every other commodity, is determined by the socially 
necessary labour time requisite for its production {le ^ the cost of 
maintaining die worker and bis famuly) Having bought labour 
power, the owner of money is entitled to use it, that is, to set it to 
work for the whole day — twelve hours, let us suppose Yet, in the 
course of six hours (‘‘necessary” labour time) the labourer pro 
duces product sufficient to cover the cost of his own maintenance, 
and in the course of the next six hours (‘‘surplus” labour time), he 
produces “surplus” product, or surplus value, for which the capi 
talist does not pay In capital, therefore, from the standpoint of the 
process of production, two parts must be distingmshai constant 
capital, expended on means of production (machinery, tools, raw 
materials, etc ), the value of w^dh, ivithout any change, is trans 
f erred (all at once or part by part) to the finished product, and 
vanable capital, expended on labour power The value of tins latter 
capital 18 not invariable, but grows in the labour process, creating 
surplus value Therefore, to express the degree of exploltaJtioa of 
labour power by capital, surplus value must be compared not with 
the whole capital but only with the variable capital Thus in the 
example given, the rate of surplus value, as Marx calls this ratio, 
will be 6 6 , i e , 100 per cent 

The historical conditions necessary for the genesis of capital 
were, hrstly, the accumulation of a certain mm of money in the 
hands of individuals and a relatively high level of development of 
commodity production in general, and, secondly, the existence of 


‘ Ibidt p 186 — Ed 
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a labourer v^ho ib ‘‘free” in a double seme fiec from all constraint 
or rtsatitiction on the sale of Ins labour powr, and free from the 
land and of all meana of production in general, a property! eaa la 
bourer, a '‘proletarian/’ who cannot subsist except by the sale of 
hia labour power 

There are two principal methods by which surplus value can 
be increased by lengthening the working day {“absolute surplus 
valuo*’), and by shortening the necessary working day (‘‘relative 
surplus value^’j Analysing the first metliod, Marx gives a most 
impressive picture of the struggle of the working class to shorten 
the workmg day and of governmental interference to lengthen the 
working day (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth cen 
tury) and to shorten the working day (factory legislation of the 
nineteenth century) Since the appearance of CapitaU tlic history 
of the working class movement in all civilised countries of the 
world has provided a wealth of new facta amplifying this picture 

Analysing the production of relative surplus value, Marx in 
vcstigates the three mam hiatoncal sfages by which capitalism has 
ir^creascd the productivity of labour (1) simple co operation, 
(2) division of labour and manufacture, (3) machinery and large 
scale industry Ho\v profoundly Marx has here revealed the basic 
and typical features of capitalist development is incidentally shown 
by the fact that investigations of what is known as the “kustar’* in 
dustry^ of Russia furnish abundant material illustrating the first 
two of the mentioned stages And the revolutionising effect of large 
scale machine industry, described by Marx m 1867, has been rc 
vealed In a number of “new'^ countries (Russia, Japan, etc ) in the 
course of the half century that has since elapsed 

To continue New and important in tJm highest degree is Marx’s 
analysis of the a^cu-tnulation of capital^ r,e , the transformation of 
a part of surplus value into capital, its use, not for satisfying the 
personal needs or whims of die capitalist, but for new produf'don 
Marx revealed the mistake of all the earlier classical political 
economists (from Adam Smith on), who assumed that die entire 
surplus value which is transformed into capital goes to form van 
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able capital In actual fact, it la divided mto nieofis of production 
and variable capital Of tremendous importance to the process of 
development of capitalism and its transformation into Socialism is 
the more rapid growth of tho constant capital share (of the total 
capital) as compared with tlie \ariable capital share 

The accumulation of capital, by accelerating the replacement 
of workers by machinery and creating wealth at one pole and 
poverty at the other, also gives rise to what is called the ‘Reserve 
army of labour,” to the ‘^relative surplus” of workers, or ‘^capitalist 
overpopulation,” which assumes the most diverse forms and enables 
capital to expand production at an extremely fast rate This, m 
conjunction witli credit facilities and the accumulation of capital 
in the means of production, incidentally furmahes the clue to the 
crimes of overproduction that occur periodically in capitalist coun 
tries — at first at an average of every ten years, and later at more 
lengthy and less defimte intervals From the accumulation of capi 
tal under capitalism must be distinguished what is known as pnmi 
live accumulation the forcible divorcement of the worker from 
the means ol production, the driving of the peasants from the land, 
the stealing of the commons, the system of colonies and national 
debts, protective tariffs, and the like “Priimtive accumulation” 
creates the “tree” proletarian at one pole, and the owner of money, 
the capitalist, at the other 

The ** historical tendency of capitalist accumulation** la described 
by Marx in tjie following famous words 

*'The oxpropnaUon of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
mcrcileas vandaliOTi and \mdeir the sdmulna of pasaions the moBil mfamoua, 
the moat Bordld, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. Self earned private 
properly [of the peasant and handicraftsman], that la based, ao to say, on 
tlie fusing together of the isolated, Independent labouring individual with 
the contdltions of his labour is supplanted by capitalistic private properly, 
which resU on exploitation of the nominally free labour of otlicira That 
which ia now to be cxpropriatekl is no longer tho labourer worlung for him 
self, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation Is ac 
compbshed by tho action of the inunonent laws of capitalistic produotlon 
itself, by the central igatlon of capital One capitalist always kills many Hand 
in hand with this centralisation or this expropriation of many capitaliavs 
by few, ticvtlop, on au ever Extending scale, the co operative form of the 
labour process Uie conscious technical appHeation of science, tlio methodical 
cultivation of the soli the transformation of tlie jnslrtimentis of laboux into 
instruments of labour only usable m common llie economlblng of all moauK 
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of production by their use as the means of production of combined^ socialised 
labour, the entongloment of all peoples m tho net of the world market* and, 
with this the international character of the capitalistic regime Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who usurp and 
monopoliBe all advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass 
of misery, oppression slavery, degradation, exploitation, but with this too 
grows the revolt of the working class, a class always increasing in numbers, 
and disciplined, united, organised by the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production Itself The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon 
tho mode of production which has sprung up and flourlUiod along with and 
under It Centralisation of the means of productnon and socialisolion of labour 
at lost reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
Integument This integument is burst) iiflunde,r The knell of capitalist private 
property sounds The expropriators are expropriated* {Capital^ Vol I) ^ 

New and important in the highest degree, further, is the analysis 
Marx gives in the second volume of Capital ot the leproduction of 
the aggregate gocial capital Here, loo, Marx deals not with an 
individual phenomenon but with a mass phenomenon, not with a 
fractional part of tho economy of society but with tins economy 
as a whole Correcting the mistake of the classical economists 
mentioned above, Marx divides the entire social production into 
two big eediona (I) production of means of production, and (11) 
production of articles of consumption, and examines in detail 
with antlunetical examples, the circulation of the aggregate social 
capital — both in the case of production in its former dimensions 
and in the case of accumulation The third volume of Capital solves 
the problem of the formation of the average rate of profit on the 
basis of the law of value The inxmenso advance m economic 
Bcienc© made by Marx consists in the fact tibat he conducts his anal 
yais from the standpoint of mass ecDnomio phenomcno, of tho so 
oial economy as a whole, and not from the standpoint of individual 
cases or of tho external, superficial aspects of competition, to which 
vulgar political economy and the modem ^'theory of marginal 
uldity'* arc frequently limited Marx first analyses tho origin of 
surplus value, and tiicn goes on to consider its division into profit, 
interest, and ^ound rent Profit is the ratio between tho surplus 
value and the total capital invested in an undertaking Capital with 
, ft “high organic composition*’ (i e , with a preponderance of constant 
capital over vanable capital exceeding the social average) yields a 
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lower than average rate of profit, capital with a “low organic com 
poaition” yields a higher than average rate pi profit The com 
petition of capitals, and tho freedom vn\h. which they transfer 
from one branch to another reduces the rate of profit to the 
average in both cases* The sum total of the values of all the com 
modiUes of a given society coincides with the sum total of prices 
of the commodities, but, owing to competition, m individual under 
takings and branches of production -commodities are sold not at 
their values but at the prices of production (or production pnces), 
which are equal to the expendai capital plus the average profit 

In this way the well ^own and indisputable fact of the diver 
gence between pnces and values and of the equalisation of profits 
IS fully explained by Marc on the baeia of the law of value, for 
tlie flum total of values of all commodities comoides with the sura 
total of pnces However, the reduction of (social) value to (mdi 
vidual) pnces does not take place simply and directly, but in a 
very complex way It is quite natural that in a society of separate 
producers of commodities, w‘ho are united only by the market, law 
can reveal itself only as an average, social, mass law, when indi 
vidual deviations to one side or the other mutually compensate one 
another 

An increase in the productivity of labour implies a more rapid 
growth of constant capital as compared witli variable capital And 
since surplus value is a function of variable capital alone, it is 
obvious that the rate of profit (the ratio of surplus value to the 
whole capital, and not to its variable part alone) tends to fall 
Marx mokes a detailed analysis of this tendency and of a number 
of circumstances that conceal or counteract it Without pausing to 
give an account of the extremely interesting sections of the third 
volume of Capital devoted to usurer’s capital, commercial capital 
end money capital, we pass to the most important section, the theory 
of ground rent Owing to the fact that the land area 15 limited and, 
in capitalist countries, is all occupied by individual private owners, 
the price of production of agricultural products is determined by 
the coat of production not on average soil, but on the worst 
not under average conditions, but under the worst conditions of de 
livery of produce to the market The difference between this pnce 
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und the j)ucc of production on better soil (or undti better condi 
tions) constitute^ difjer^ntiul rent Analysing this in detail, tind 
showing how it aiises out of the difference m fertility of different 
plots of land and the difference m the amount of capital invested 
in land, Marx fully expo^^ed (see also Theories of Surplus Value, m 
which the cnticism of Rodliertus deserves particular attention) the 
enor of Ricardo, who considered that differential rent is derived 
only wh6n there is a successive transition from better Itind to worse 
On the contrary, there may be inverse transitions, land may pass 
from one category into others (owing to advances m agricultural 
technique, the growth of towns, and so on), and the notorious “law 
of diminishing rolurns” is a profound error which charges nature 
uitlx the defects, limitations and conUadictions of capitalism Fur 
ther, the equalisation of profit in all branches of industry and na 
tional economy m general presupposes complete freedom of com 
petition and the free flow of capital from one branch to another 
But the private ownership of land creates monopoly, which hinders 
this free flow Owing to tins monopoly, the products of agriculture, 
which is diBtinguiahad by o lowei organic composition of capital, 
and, consequently, by an individnolly higher rate of profit, do not 
participate in the entirely free process of equalisation of the rate 
ol profit the landowner, being a monopolist, can keep the price 
above the average, and Uns monopoly price engenders absolute 
rent Differential rent cannot be done away with under capitalism, 
but absolute rent can — for instance, by the nationalisation of the 
land, by making it the pioperty of the state Making the land the 
property of the state would put an end to the monopoly of private 
landowners, and would lead to a more systematic and complete ap 
plication of freedom of competition in the domain of agriculture 
And, therefore Marx pomls ouU in the course ot history hour 
geois radicals have again and again advanced this proglesflive 
bourgeois demand foi the nationalisation of the land, which, how 
ever^ frightens away the majority of the bouigooisie, because it too 
closely “touches” another monopoly^ which le particularly un 
portant and “sensitive” in our day — ^the monopoly of the means 
of production in general (Marx gives a remarkably popular 
ponrisfe, and clear exposition of his theory of tho average rale of 
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profit on capital and of absolute ground lent in a letter to Engels, 
dat^d August 2, 1862 See Bneftvechsel, Vol III, pp 77 81, also 
the letter of August 9 1862, Vol III, pp 86 87 For the history 
of ground rent it is also important to note Marxes analysis showing 
how labour rent (when the peasant creates surplus product by 
labouring on the lord’s ^and) is Iransforined into rent in produce 
or in kind (when the peasant creates surplus product on his own 
land and cedes it to the lo^^l due to “non economic constraint’* ) , 
then into money rent (which is rent in kind' transformed iiilo 
money^ the obrok^ of old Russia, due to the development of com 
moditv production, and finally into capitalist rent, ^vhen the 
peasant is replaced by the agricultural entrepreneur, who cultivates 
the soil with the help of wage labour In connection with this 
analysis of the “genesis of capitalist ground rent,” note should be 
made of a number of subtle ideas (especially important for back 
ward countries like Russia) expressed by Marx on the evolution of 
capitalism in agriculture 

^*The Uanafomation of renv Sn kind into money rent is not only necessarily 
accompanied, but even anticipated by the formation of a clasa of property less 
day labourers, who hire themselves out for wages During the period of their 
rise, when this new class appears but sporadically the custnm necessarily 
develops among the better situated tributary fa^rmera of exploiting ogncultural 
labourers for their own account, just as the wealthier serfs In feudal Umos 
used to employ serfs for their own benefit In this way they gradually acquire 
the ability to accumulate a certain amount of wealth and to transfo^ them 
eolves even into futu^ capita^lats The old self employing possessors of the 
land thus give rise among uiemselveB to a nursery for capitalist tenants, whose 
development/ is conditioned upon the general development of capitalist pro 
duction outside of the rural districts ’ (Capita^ Vol III) * 

*^Tho expropriation and eviction of a part of the agricultural population 
not only sot free for industrial capital, the labourers, their means of sub 
sistence and material for labour, it also created the home market*'^ 

The impoverishment and ruin of the agricultural population lead, 
in their turn, to the formation of a reserve army of labour for 
capital In every capitalist country 

1 The references aro to the Russian edition C/ Marx Engch Selected Cor 
respoTidence Martin Lawrence Ltd^, London pp 129 33 and 137 38 — Trans 
» Quit rent — Trans 
^Capital, Vol III, p 92B—Ed 
^Capital, Vol I p 819— Ed 
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“part of the agncultiirnl poVtilttlJOn Is ihorofore constantly oji tire pojjit of 
pa^is/ng over into uii iirbon or mmmfacturing proletariat (Manufacture 
Is used hero in llic sense of all non agricwUural mdoBtnes ) This source of 
relative surplus population is tlius constaiitly flowing Tho agricultural 
labourer Is therefore roduced to the Tninimnm of wages anil olways stands 
with one foot already in the swamp of paiiporlsni” {Capital^ Vol I) ^ 

The private o^wnership of the pca&ant In die land he tiUa conalitutcs 
the\ basis of small scale production and the condition for its prosper 
mg and attaining a classical foim But such small scale pioduction 
js compatible only with a nanow and primitive framework of 
production and aooiety Under capitalism the 

“exploitation [of the peosanta] differs only in jorm from Uie exploitation of 
the industrial proletariat The exploiter is Uie sumei capUnl TJie individual 
capitalists exploit the individual peasants through mortgages and usary^ tlic 
capitalist class exploits the peasant class through the state taxes’' {The Class 
Siragglca m Franca 1848 50) * ‘The small holding of the peasant is now only 
the pretext that allows tho capitalist to draw profits^ inticrcst and rent from 
tho soil^ while leaving it to the Ullor of the aoU himaelf to sec hoAv ho can 
exuacl his wages 

Ab a rule tho peasant cedes to capitnhst society, i e , to tho capitalist 
cloBB even a part of the wages, sinking the level of tho Irish 
lencmt farmer — all under the pietencc of being a private proprie 
lor * (The Class Struggles in France 1848 50) 

IS 

“orto of the causes wliich keops Uio price of cereals lower in countries with a 
predominance of smoll farmers tlian in countries with a cajjjtalist mode of 
production’’? {CnpUaU Vol HI 

It IS that Uie pcasai I cedes to society (t e > to the capitalist class) 
part of hi8 surplus product without an equivalent 

“Tl)is lower price [of cereals and olhor agncnllural pro dace] is also a 
result of the poverty of tho producers and by no menna of tho productivity of 
ihclr labour’ {CapUal, Vol HI) ® 

Tho smallholding system, which Is the normal form of small scale 
production, deteriorates, collapses, perishes under capitalism 

1 Ibid p m^Fd 

^ Cj Karl Marx Selected Works Vol If, Lng cd , p 282 — Ed 
* Cf Karl The Eighteenth Brumaire of Loins Bonoparte, in Sfltacicd 
Works, Vo] II Eng ed , pp 418 19-^£d 

*Cf Karl Marx Selected Worl s, Vol 11 Eug cd , 7 > 282 — Ed 
5 Capunl Vol UI p 9^7 ^Cd 
o//dd, p 937 -Bd 
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‘Small pcaaania* property excludes by itg very nature the development of 
the social powe^rs of production of labour the social forms of labour, the 
social concentration of capitals, cattle raising on a large scale, and a pro 
gressivG application of science 

Usury and a S}3tem of taxation must impoverish it everywhere llie 
expenditure of capital m the price of the land withdraws tliia capital from 
cultivation An infinite dissipation of means of production and an isolation 
of the producers themselves go with It [Cooperative societies le assocm 
lions of small peasanla while playing an exlremoly progressive bourgeois role 
only weaken this tendency witbnul eliminating it nor must it l>e forgotten 
that these co operative societies do much for the wall to do peasant^^ and very 
little almost nothing, for the mass of poor peasants and then the assocla 
tlons themselves become exploiters of wage labour ] Also an enormous waste 
of human energy A progressive deterioration of the conditions of produc 
lion and a raising of the price of moans of production is a necessary law of 
small peasants' property ' 

In agricnltUTO, as in industry, capitaham transforms the process 
of production only at the price of the ‘^mart) rdom of the produ 


‘The dispersion of the rural labourer over larger areas breaks tholr 

? ower of resistance while concentration increases that of the town operatives 
n modem agriculture, as In the urban iudustHes, the increased productiveness 
and qu anil tv of the labour set in motion are bought at the cost of laying 
waste and consuming by disease labour power itself Moreover all piogreso 
in capitalistic agriculture is a progress m the art, not only of robbing the 
Inbouxer, but of robbing tho soil Capitalist production, therefore, devel 
ops tflohnology and the combining Uogether of various processes into a social 
whole only by sapping the original sources of all wealth— the soil and the 
labourer' {Capilnl Vol I)^ 


SOCIALI'^M 

trom the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces ttie in 
evitability of the transformation of capitalist society into Socialist 
society wholly and exclusively from tlie economic law of motion 
of contemporary society The socialisation of labour, which is ad 
vancing ever more rapidly in thousands of forms, and which has 
manifested itself very strikingly during the half century that has 
elapsed since the death of Marx in the growth oi large scale pro 
duotion, capitalist cartels syndicates and trusts as Hell as in the 

' I hid pp 933 39— fs’d 
CopitaJ Vol t pp 555 56 — hd 

^ 7 \ 
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gigantic increafle in the dimensions and poiver of hnancL uipilal, 
forms the chief material foundation for the inevitable coming of 
Socialism The mtelleclual and moral driving foice and the ph)3 
!cal executant of ibis transformation is the proletariat, which is 
trained by capitalism itself The stniggle of the pioUtariat agamsl 
the bourgeoisie, which manifests itaclf in vauous and, as to Us con 
tent, increasingly richer forms, inevitably becomes a political atiug 
gle amung at the conquest of poUticnl power by the pruletaiiat 
(*^thQ dictatorship of the prolclauat”) The socialisation of pro 
duction 18 bound to lead to the conversion of the means of produc 
lion into the property of society, to the ^^exproprmtion of the ex 
propnators** Tliis conversion will directly result m an immense 
increase in productivity of labour, a reduction of working hours 
and the replacement of the remnants, the lUiiH of small scale pii 
mitive, disunited production by collective and impro\ed laboui 
Capitalism finally snaps the bond between agriculture and indu8 
try, but at the same time, in its highest deiclopmeut it prepares 
new elements of this bond, of a union between industry and agn 
culture based on the conscious application of science and the com 
binalion of collective labour, and on a redistribution of the human 
population (iputUng an end at one and the some ume to tlio rural 
remoteness, isolation and barbarism, and to tho unnatuial con 
» centration of vast masses of people in big cities) A new form of 
family, now conditions in the status of women and in the upbiing 
ing of the younger generation arc being prepared by the highest 
forms of modern capitalism female and child laboui and the 
breakup of the patriarchal family by capitalism Inevitably assume 
the most terrible, disastrous and repuiRne forms m modern societ) 
Nevertheless 

itjodem industry^ by assigning aa it doea on jmporUnt pan in the 
procees of production, outside the doTneetio sphere, to women, to >onug pe^ 
flons* and to children of both sexo®, creatca o new economical foundation foi 
a higher form of the family and of the relations bolween tho sexes It is, of 
oouree, just ss absurd to hold tho Teutonic-Chrlsdsn lorip of the family 
be ahwJute and final as it would bo to apply that character to tho ancient 
Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms which, moreover, taken 
Itogoihcr form a wrlea in Uislorio dcrvelopment Moreover, it is obvious lhal 
the fact of the cojIecUvo working group being composed of indMduaU of 
both sexes and all ages, must necessarily under suitablo tondlfions become 
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a BUurcA of liuti\auo devclopmonl aUhough ii\ itw spotitoiieoUBly developed 
brutal, capitalistic form, whore the labourer exists for the process of produc 
tlon, and not the process of production for the labouror that fact is a 
peetlferous source of corruption and slavery (Copitof, Vol I) ^ 

In the factoiy Bystem is tb be found 

*^lho germ of the education of the future, an education that will in the cose 
of every child over a given age, combine productive labour with instruction 
and gvmnaslicB, not only as ono of tlie methods of adding to the effidenev 
of production but as the only method of producing fully developed human 
beings^ Ubid)* 

Marxian Socialism puts the question of nationality and of the state 
on the same historical footing, not only in the sense of explaining 
the past but also m the sense of a fearless foi coast of the future 
and of bold practical action for its achievement Nations are an 
inevitable product, an inevitable form in the bourgeois epoch of 
social development The working class could not grow strong 
could not become mature and formed without ^^constituting itself 
within the nation,” without being “national” (“tliough not in the 
bourgeois sense of the word”) But the development of capitalism 
more and more breaks down national barriers, destroys national 
occlusion, substitutes class antagoni^s for national antagonisms 
It 18, therefore, perfectly true that in the developed capitalist coun 
tries “the workingmen have no country” and that “united action” 
of the workers, of the civilised countries at least, “is one of the 
first conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat” (Cominun 
ist Manifesto) The atate, which is organised violence, inevitably 
came into being at a definite stage in the development of society, 
when society had split into irreconcilable classes, and when it could 
not exist without an “authority” ostensibly standing above society 
and to a certain degree separate from society Arising out of class 
contradictions, the stale becomes 

“the stale of the moat powerful economic class that by force of its economk 
supremacy becomes also the rulb$ political close and thua acciuitea new means 
of subduing and exploiting the oppreeaed class The antique state was, there 
fore, the elato^ of the elavc owners for the purpose of holding the slaves in 


^ Ibid p 536 — Ed 

pp 529 30— £d 
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check The feudal Blale was the organ of the nobility for tha oppression of 
the Bcr/e and dependent farraeta Ihe modem representative fllale U a tool 
of the cttpualist exploiters of wage labour* (Lngols The Ori^m o] the Family^ 
Fnoote Property and the State, a work in which the writer expounds his ovm 
and Marx’s views) ^ 

Even the freest and most progressive form of the bourgeois state, 
the democratic republic, ni no way removes this fact, but merely 
changes its form (connection between the government and the stock 
exchange, corruption — direct and indirect — of tlie oflicialdom and 
the press, etc ) Socialism, by leading to the abolition of classes, 
will thereby lead to the abolition of the stale 

* The firet act,” wrlteg EngaU iu Anti which the state really 

comes forward as the representative of society aa a whole — the taking posses 
Sion of the means of production In tho name of society — Is at the same tlmo 
Its last independent act as a alato Tho witorforcnce of the atate power in 
Social relations becomes superfluous in one apharo after anothor, ond then 
ceases of itself The government of persons is replaced by the administration 
af things and the direction of tho proreasea of production Tho slate is not 
‘abolished,* it ttKthers away * * 

‘Tfhe society, that is to reorganise production on the basis of a free and 
equal association of the producers will transfer tJic machinery of state where 
It will then belong into the museum of antiquities by the side of tho spinning 
wheel and the bronze axe” (Engels, 7h& Origin of the Family t Private Prop 
erty and the State) a 

Finally, as regards the altitude of Marxian Socialism towards 
the small peasantry, winch will continue to exist m the period of 
the expropriation of the expropriators, v/e must refer to a declara 
tion itiado by Engels which expresses Marxes views 

*^When wo lake poBaosslon of the elate power, we ehnll not even dilnk 
of forcibly expropriating the email peasants (with or without compensation), 
as we shall have to do In relation to tho largo londowncra Our task ns regards 
tho small peasants will first of all be to lead their private enlerprlse and 
private property into oo operative lines, not forcibly, but by example and by 
ferentlng public aid for this purpose. And then, of course, wo shall have 
ample mcons of showing the small peasant all die advantages connected witli 
mm tt ttatisfonnaiion, advaniogee which even now should be explained to 
him” (Enptels “The Peasant Question In France ond Germany ” Original in 
ilm Neu^ Zou) 


1 Charles H Kerr edition Chicago 1902 pp 20b 09 — Fd 
* Anti Dukrfngt p 3^5 — Fd 
•/6W, pp 2ni2^E(I 
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Tactics of the Class Struggle of the Proletariat 

Having as early as 1844 45^ examined one of the chief defects 
of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability to understand the 
conditions or appreciate the importance of practical revolutionary 
activity, Marx, along with his theoretical work, all his life devoted 
unrelexed attention to the tactical problems of the class struggle of 
the proletariat An immense amount of malenal bearing on this la 
contained m all the works of Marx and parhcularly in the four 
volumes of his correspondence with Engels published m 1913 
'ITiia material is still far from having been assembled, collated, 
studied and examined We shall therefore have to confine ourselves 
here to the most general and briefest remarka, emphasising that 
Marx justly considered that without eide to it materialism was 
irresolute, one-sided', and hfclesa Marx defined the fundamental task 
of proletarian tactics in stnet conformity with all the postulates of 
his materialist dialectical concep ion Only an objective considera 
tion of the sum total of reciprocal relations of all the classes of a 
given society without exception, and, consequently, a considera** 
lion of ihe objective stage of development of that society and of 
the reciprocal relations between it and other societies, can serve 
as a basis for the correct tactics of the advanced class At the same 
lime, all classes and all countries are not regarded statically, but 
dynamically, i e , not m a state of immobility, but in motion (the 
laws of which are determined by the economic conditions of exist 
cnce of each class) Motion, in its turn, is regarded not only from 
the standpoint of the past, but also from the standpoint of the 
future, and, at the same tune, not in accordance with the vulgar 
conception of the ‘‘evolutionists,” who see only slow changes, but 
dialectically m historical developments of such magnitude twenty 
jears are no more than a day, Marx wrote to liJigela, “although 
later there may come days in which twenty years are concentrated” 
[Bnejwechsel, Vol HI, p 127) ^ At each stage of development, at 
each moment, proletarian tactics must take account of this objectiv 

^ Lenin is referring to Marx*s and Engels* The Holy FwnUy and (rerffioR 
Ideology and to Marcs Theses on Feuerbaclu — Ed 

* The references ate to tho German edition — Trms 
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ely inevitable dialectics of human history, on tlie one hand utilising 
the periods of political stagnation or of sluggish, so called “peace 
ful“ development in order to develop the class consciousness, 
strength and fighting capacity of the advanced class, and, on the 
other hand, conducting all this woik of utilisation towards the 
“final aim” of the movement of the advanced class and towards the 
creation in it of the faculty for practically performing great 
tasks in tlie ^great days in which “twenty years are concentroted ** 
Two of Marx’s arguments are of special importance In this connec 
lion one of these is contained in The Poverty of Philosophy and 
concerns the economic struggle and economic organisations of the 
proletariat, tlie othei is contained in the Communist Manifesto and 
concerns the political tasks of the proletariat The first argument 
runs as follows 

*‘Large scale lndU6lr> concentrates in one place a crowd of people un 
known to one nnotbor Competition divides their interests But the malnion 
ance of wages, tliia common interest which they have aguinst their boas, unites 
them in a common thought of resistance— on Combinations, at 
first isolated, consthulc tbemiolves Into groups and hi face of always 
united capital the maintenance of the association becomes more necessary 
to them [i e , the workers] than that of wages In tills ||njgglo — a 
veritable civil war — aro united and developed oil the flements necessary for 
a coming battle Once it has reached this point, association takes on a poll 
tical chaiQCter”* 

Here we have the programme and tactics of the economic struggle 
and of the trade union movement for several decades to come, for 
the whole long period in which the proletariat will muster its 
forces for the “coming; battle Side by side with this must be placed 
numerous rtlcrences by Marx and Engels to the example of the 
British labour movuneul iiow industrial “prosperity** leads to 
attempts “to buy the workers** {Bnefwechsel^ Vol I, p 136), lo 
divert them from the struggle, how this piosperity general Jv 
“(demoralises the woikerh” (Vol II, p 213) , how the British pro 
letarmt becomes “bomgcoisified** — ^“this most bourgeol$ of all 
nations seems to want in the end to have a hourgegis aristocracy 
and a bourgeois proletariat side by side with tlie boui^geoisie** (Vol 
II. P 290, how its “revolutionary energy” oozes away (Vol III, 
p 124), how it will be nei^essaiy lo wait a more or less long tln^e 

• Kar) Man Th* Poptrty of Philosophy K«»g rd 1935 p U5trrJ?i/ 
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“before tlie Butish workers ni themselvefl of their apparent hour 
geois corruption” (Vol HI, p 127) » how the British labour move 
inent “lacks the mettle of the Chartiste” (1866, Vol III, p 305) , 
how the British ^sorkers' leaders are becoming a type midway 
between ' a radical bourgeois and a worker” (m reference to 
Holyoake, Vol IV, p 209) , how, owing to British monopoly, and 
as long as this monopoly lasts, “the British Working man will not 
budge” (Vol IV, p 433) The tactics of the economic struggle, m 
connection ivith the general course (and outcome) of the labour 
movement, are here considered from a remarkably broad, compre 
hensive, dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint 

The Communist Manifesto set forth the fundamental Marxian 
principle on the tactics of the political struggle 

“The Communists fight for the attainment of the Immediate aims, for the 
enforcement of the momentary interest of the working claas but In the 
movement of the present, they also represent ami take care of the future of 
that movement 

Tliat was why m 1848 Marx suppoited tlie party of the “agrarian 
revolution” m Poland, “the party which initiated the Cracow 
insurrecUon m the year 1846” In Germany in 1848 and 1849 
Marx supported the extreme revolutionary democracy, and subsc 
quently never retracted what he had then said about tactics He 
icgarded the German bourgeoisie as an element which “was inclined 
from the very beginnmg to betray the people” (only an alliance 
with the peasantry could have brought the jiourgeoisle the integral 
fulfilment of its aims) “and to compromise with the crowned repre 
sentatwes of the old society ” Here is Marx’s summary of the 
analysis of the class position of the German bouigeoiaie in the era 
of the bourgeois democratic i evolution — an analysis which, incident 
ally, a sample of that materialism which examines society m 
motion, and examines it, at ihe same time, not only from the aide 
of the motion which is directed backuards\ 

* I Ticking faith in nselL lacking faith in the people^ gmmbiing at those 
i>hove, treinblinp before those below iiulmldated by fiie woxld storm 
nowhere with energy, everywhere with pUgiariftpv without fnltietivc 
ftu ercciable old man, doomed to guide the first youthful impulaw of * youth 
{ul and ralmsi people in Ida own senile interCtita ” (Neue Hhetntsekf 
Mtuiifi N<(ChhSl Vol Bl p 212) 
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About tw«ul> later, in a letter to Engels [Bnefwechsel Vol 
III, p 224) ♦ MdrX [leclaxed that the cause of the failure of the Rev 
olution of 1848 was that the bourgeoisie had preferred peace 
with slaveiv to the tnere piospect of a fight for freedom When the 
revolutionary era of 1848 49 ended, Maix opposed every attempt 
to ploy at revolution (the fight he put up against Schapper and 
Wilhch), and insisted on tho ability to work in the new phase 
which in a seemingly ‘^peaceful** way was prepanng for new revo 
lutions The spirit in which Marx wanted the work to be earned 
on is shown by hiB estimate of the situation in Germany in 1856, 
the blackest period of reaction 

“The whole thing m Germany will depend oa the possibility to back the 
proletarian revolution by some second edition of tlic Peasant Wai * (Briej 
weeh^di Vol II, p lOfl) 

As long as the demociatic (bourgeois) levolution ui Germany was 
not fimshed, Marx wlioll) concentrated attention in the tactics of 
ihe Socialist proletariat on developing the democratic energy of 
the peasantry He held that Lassalle’a attitude was “objectively 
a betrayal of the whole workers’ movement to Prussia’’ {Brief 
toechsely Vol III, p 210), incidentally because Lassallc connived 
at the actions of the Junkers and Prussian nationalism 

‘*ln a predominantly agricultural country,” wrote Engels in 1865 ex 
changing ideas vdih. Marx on the subject of an intended joint flUlemont by 
them in the press, “ it la dastardly m the nomo of the industrial 
proletariat to attack the bourgeoisie exclusively, end never to say a word 
about the patriarchal cudgel exploitation of the ntral proletariat by the 
big feudal nobler ’ {Bnefwcchs€l,\o\ III, p 217) 

From 18o4 to 1870, when the era of the completion of the hour 
geots democratic revolution m Germany, the era of the efforts of 
ihe exploilapg classes of Prussaa and Austria to complete this icvo 
lution in one way or another from above^ was coming to an end, 
Marx not only condemned Lassalle, Who was coquetting with 
Bismarck, but also corrected Liebknecbt, who had inclined towards 
“Austrophilism’’ and the defence of particularism Marx demanded 
re\oIuttonary tactics which v\ould combat both Bismarck and the 
Austrophiles with equal mthlessness, tactics which would not be 
adapted to the “victor*’’ the Prussian Junker, but which uould im 
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mediately leiicw the revolutionary struggle against him also on the 
basis created by the Prussian military victories (Bnefwechsel^ 
Vol III, pp 134, 136, 147, 179, 204, 210, 215, 418, 437, 440 41) 
In the faninuB Addiesa of the International Woi kingmen’s Asaocia 
lion of September 9, 1870, Marx warned tlie French proletariat 
against an untimely uprising, but v/hen the uprising nevertlielesa 
look place (1871), Marx enthusiastically hailed the revolutionary 
initiative of the masses, who were ^Storming heaven*’ (letter of 
Marx to Kugelmann) t The defeat of the revolutionar) action in 
this situation, as in many others, was, from the standpoint of 
Marxian dialectical matenaH^^m, a lesser evil m the general course 
and aulcome of the proletarian struggle than the abandonment of a 
position already occupied, than a surrender without battle Such 
a surrender would have demoralised the proletariat and under 
mined M fighting capacity Fully appreciating the use of legal 
means of struggle during periods when political stagnation pre 
vails and bourgeois legality dominates, Marx, in 1877 and 1878 
aftci the passage of llie Anti Socialist Law, sharply condemned 
Most’s “revolutionary phrases”, but he no les^, if not more sharply, 
attacked the opportunism that had temporanly gained sway in the 
official Social Democratic Party, which did not at once display 
resoluteness, firmness, revolutionary spirit and a readiness to 
resort to an illegal struggle m response to the Anti Sociahal Law 
( Bnefwechset, Vol IV, pp 397, 404, 418, 422, 424, cf also letters 
to SoTge) 

July November, 1914 
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Engels as One of the Founders of Communism 

The long promised edition of the correspondence of the famoua 
founders of scientific Socialism has at last been published Engels 
bequeathed the publication to Bebol and Bernstein, and Bebel man 
aged to complete his part of the editorial work shortly before his 
death 

The Marx Engels correapondencc, publlslied a few weeks ago 
by T)ie% Stuttgart consists of four big volumes They contain in 
all 1,S86 letters of Marx and Engels covering an extensive period^ 
from 1844 to 1883 

The editorial work, i e , the writing of prefaces to the cone 
spoil dence of vailous periods, was done by Eduard Bernstein As 
might have been expected, this work is unsatisfactory from both 
the technical and the ideological standpoint After \\is notorious 
^^evolutiou*’ to extreme opportunist views, Bernstein should never 
have undertaken to edit letters which are impregnated ivith the 
1 evolutionary spirit through and through Bernstein's prefaces aie 
m pait meaningless and in part simply false — as, for instance, 
when, instead of a piecise, cleai and frank characterisation of tlie 
fpportunist euoia ol LaesaBe and Schweitzer which Maix and 
Jngels expo^d, one meets with eclectic phrases and llirusts, such 
as that **one can justly question whether Marx and Engels always 
judged Lassalle’s policy rightly*" (Vpl III, page xvui), or that 
in their tactics iliey were ‘‘much neaier*’ to Schweitzer than to 
Liebknecht (Vol IV, p x) These attacks have no meaning save 

a screen and embellishment for opportunism Unfortunately, the 
eclectic altiludo to MaiVa ideological struggle against many of bis 
opponents is becoming Increasingly widespread among present day 
(if rmai) Socnl l)eiuoeials 
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From the teclnncal standpoint, the index is unaatisfactoiy— 
only one for all four volumes (for instance, Kautsky and Stirling 
are omitted), the notes on each letter are too scanty and are lost 
in the piefaces of the editor instead of being placed in proximity to 
the letters they refer to, os they were by Sorge, and so forth 

The pijice of the publication is unduly high — about 20 rubles 
for the four volumes There can be no doubt that the complete 
correspondence could and should have been published in a less 
luxurious edition at a more popular price, and that in addition, a 
selection of passages most important from the standpoint of pnn 
ciple could and should have been published for v^tde distribution 
among workers 

All these defects of the edition of course hamper a study of the 
correspondence This is a pity, because its scientific and political 
value 18 tiehiendous Not only do Marx and Engels stand out be- 
fore the reader in clear relief in all their greatness, but the ex 
tremely rich theoietical content of Marxism is unfolded> in a highly 
graphic way, because in the letters Marx and Engels return again 
and again to the most diverse aspects of their teaching, emphasis 
ing and explaining — at times discussing and debating — what is 
newest (m relation to earlier vaews), most important and most 
difficult 

There unfolds before the reader a strikingly vivid picture of 
liie history of the labour movement all over the world — at its moat 
important junctures and in its most essential points Even more 
valuable is the histoiy of the politics of the ivorking class On the 
most diverse occasions, in various countiics of the old and new 
worlds, and at diverse histoiicol moments, Marx and Engels discuss 
the most important principles of the presentation of the political 
tasks of the woikmg class And the peiiod covered by the corre 
apondence was a period in which the woiking class separated off 
from bouigcois dcmocracv a period m which an independent 
labour movement aiose, a peiiod in which the fundamental piia 
ciplea of proletarian tactics and policy were defined The more we 
have occasion in oui day to obaevve how the labour movement in 
vQiious countues auffeis from oppoilunism m consequence of the 
St ignTtion and decay of the Imiiigcoi^ie in conserpienro of the at 
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tention of the labour leaders being engrossed in the trivialities of 
the day, and so on— the more valuable becomes the wealth of ma 
tenal contained in the correspondence, displaying as it does a most 
profound comprehension of the basic transformatory aims of the 
proletariat, and providing an unusually flexible definition of the 
given tasks of tactics from the standpoint of these revolutionary 
aimfl, without making the slightest concession to opportunism or 
revolutionary phrasemongenng 

If one were to attempt to define by a single word the focus, so 
to speak, of the whole correspondence, the central point in which 
the whole body of ideas expressed and discussed converges — that 
word would ba dialectics Tlie thing that interested Maix and En 
gels most of all, the thing to which they contributed what was moal 
essential and new, the thing that constituted tlie masterly advance 
they made in the history of revolutionary thought, was the appHca 
tion of matenaliBt dialectics to the reshaping of all political econ 
omy, from its foundations up — to history, natural science, philos 
ophy and to the policy and tactics of the working class 

^ ^ 

We intend m the following account, after giving a general 
review of the correspondence, to outline the more intercBtlng re 
marks and arguments of Marx and Engels, without pretending to 
give an exhaustiY© account of the contents of the letters 

GfNtRAI RfVIEW 

riio conespondence opens with letters written m 1844 by the 
24 year old EngeU to Marx The situation in Germany at that time 
le brought out in striking relief The first letter is dated the end 
of September 1844 and was sent from Barmen, whore Engels* 
family lived and where he was bom Engels was not quite 24 
y^ars old at the time He was bored with family life and was 
anxious to break away His fathoi was a despot, a pious menu 
facturer, who was outraged at his son^s continual running about 
to pohUoal meetings and at his Communist views Wore it not for 
hi^ mother, whom he really loved, EngeU wrote, he would not hmc 
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stood even the few days atill remaining until hie departure What 
petty reasons, what superstitious fears were put forward by the 
family against his departure, he complnlned to Marx 

While he was shil in Barmen — ^ivher© he was delayed a little 
longer by a love affair — ^Engels gave way to his father and worked 
(or about two weeks m the factory office (his father was a manu 
facturer) 

* Huckster in(i' le horrible,^ he writes to Marx Bonneii i» horrible, the way 
Ihcy apond their lime is horrible, and it is most horrible of all to remain, not 
merely a iiourgeois, but a manufacturer a bourgeois who actively opposea the 
proletariat ” 

He consoled himself, Engels goes on to say, by working on his 
book on the condition of the working class (this book appeared, as 
is known, in 1845 and is one of the best works of world Socialist 
literature) 

*^006 can while being a Communiet remain In outward conditions a bourgeois 
end a huckstering beast as long as one does not write but to carry on wide 
tomjnunlat propaganda and at the flame time engage in huckilering nnd 
industry will not work I am leaving. Add to tins the drowsy life of a thorough 
l> Christian Prussian family — cannot stand It any longer I might in the end 
become a Cerman philistine and introduce philistinism into Communism^ 

Thus wrote the young Engels After the Revolution of 1848 the 
exigencies of life obliged him to return to his father^e office and 
Lo become a ^‘huckstering beoBt’^ for many long years But ho was 
able to stand 6rm and to create for himself, not Christian Prussian 
surroundings, but entirely different, comiadely surroundings, and 
to become for the rest of his life a relentless foe of the ^hntioduc 
tiou of philistinism into Communism ” 

Social life m the German piovinces m 1M4 resembled Russian 
social life at the beginning of the twentieth century, before the 
Revolution of 1905 There was a general urge for political hfo, 
a general seething indignation In opposition to the government, 
the priests fulminated against the youth for their atheism, children 
m bouigeola families quarreled with their parents for their **arjs 
tocratio treatment of servants or workeis 

The general spirit of opposition found expression in Uie fact that 
oierybody declared himself to be a Comuiuni&t Police Com 

miseary m Barmen is a Communist ’ Engels wrUcs lo Marx He was 
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lu Cologne Dusseldoif Elbeifeld — and vvlierevei )ou 

turn you ^tumble over Conwnumsts’ **One ardent Commumgt, a 
cartooni&t named Sleel, is going to Pans m two montlia I will 
gi\e him youi address, you will all like him for his enthusiastic 
nature, his love of music, and he could he used as a cartooni; 3 t ” 

‘ Mfraole» are happening here m Elborfeld Yesterday [this was wullcn 
on Tebmary 22, 1(M5| wo held our third Communkt meeting in the largest 
ball and the best rostfluiant of the city The hrst mertlng was attended by 40 
people, the second by 130 and the third by at leabt 200 Ihc whole of Elberfeld 
and Barmen from the moneyed aristocracy to the pmall 'shopkeepers, was 
roprerented, all except tho proletariat ’ 

Thin IS literally what Engels wrote Lveiybody in Germany at 
that Vms was Comirmm'it, V the Comr^urwvTi 

was a foim of expression of the opposition senlmients of nil, and 
chiefly of the bouigeoisic 

''The most stupid, tho most \(uy and moot phlllstim people, whom noililng 
In the world interested are almost hocoming enthusiastic for Communism ” 

I he chief preachers of Communism at that time were people of 
the type of our A^nrodniAi, “Socialist Revolutionaries,** “Populist 
Socialists,** and so foilh, that is to ^ay, well meaning bouigeois 
uho were more or less furious with the government 

And uudor such conditions, amidst countless patudo Socialist 
trends and factions, Engels was able to find hlfl way to proleiarUin 
Sodaliani, without fearing to break off relations with tlie mass of 
well mlenlioned people, aident revolutionaries but bad Commuu 
lets 

In 1846 Engels was m Parib Pans was then seething with 
politics and the discussion of various Socialist theories Engels 
eagerly studied Socialism, mado tho acquaintance of Cabot, Louis 
Blanc and other prominent Socialists and ran from editorial office to 
editorial office and from circle to circle 

Hii attention was chiefly focussed on the most important and 
most wide<tpread Socialist dootrino of the time — Proudhonism And 
even before the publication of Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poirily 
(October 1846, Marx’s reply — the famous book, The Poverty of 
Philosophy — appeared in 1847), Engels, with relentless mordacity 
and remarkable profundity criticised Proudhon’s mam ideas which 
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\ser6 then being particularly advocated by the German bociahst 
Grun His excellent knowledge of English (which Marx ma&tered 
much later) and of English literature enabled Engel a at once (letter 
of September 18* 1846) to point to the example of the bankruptcy 
of the notorious Proudhonist “laboui exchange bazaars” m Eng 
land Proudhon disgraces Socialism, Engels exclaims indignantly 
— it follows from Proudhon that the workers must buy out capital 

The 26 year old Engele simply annihilates “true Socialiem ” 
We meet this expression in his letter of October 23, 1846, long 
before the Communist Manifesto^ and Grun is mentioned as its 
chief exponent An ”antl proletarian, petty bourgeois, philistine” 
doctrine, “sheer phrasemongenng” all sorts of “humanitarian” 
aspirations, “superstitious fear of *crude’ Commiimsm” {Loffel 
R.onitniinismu3^ literally “spoon Communism” or “belly Com 
munism”), “peaceful plans of happiness” for mankind — these arc 
some of Engels’ epithets, which apply to all species of pre Marxian 
Socialism 

“The Proudhon ABaociations* whemo/* writes Engels, “was discuased for 
three evenings At first I had nearly the whole clique against me The 
chief point was to prove the necessity for revolution hy force ^ (October 23, 
1846) 

In the end Jie got furious, he writes, and pressed his opponents so 
that they were obliged to make an open attack on Communisni 
He demanded a vote on whether they were Communists or not 
This greatly hornfied the Gnimtes who began to argue that they^ 
met together to discuss “the good of mankind” and that they must 
know what Communism really vas Engels gave than an extremely 
simple definition so as to permit no opportunity for digressions 
and evasions 

“I therefore defined,’’ Engels wnloe, *the objects of the Communists in this 
way 1) To achieve the interests of the proletariat in opposition to those of 
the bourgeoisie, 2) To do tliis through the abolition of private properly and 
its replflcomont by communJly of goods, 3) To recognise no ineane of carryirijR 
out these objects other than a democratlo revolution by force (Written one 
and a half years before the 1848 Revolution^) 

t Cf Marx Engels Selected Correspondence^ Martin Laivrence Ltd , London, 
bp 12 ^Ed I 
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Tile discussion concluded by the meeting adopting Engels* 
definition by thirteen votes against the votes of two Grunites These 
meetings were attended by some tuenty journeymen carpenters 
rhus the foundations of the Social Demociatic Labour Party of 
Germany were laid in Pans sixty seven years ago 

A year later, in his letter of November 24, 1847, Engels in 
formed Marx that he had prepared a draft of the Communist Mam 
festOf incidentally declaring himself opposed to the catechism form 
originally proposed 

begin What la Communism?*^ wrlUa Lngola. ‘And then straight to llic 
proletariat — history of ite origin, difference from former workora, development 
of the controdlction between proletariat and bourgeoisie, crises, results 
In conclusion the Parly policy of the Communists 

This historical letter of Engels* on the fiist draft of a work 
winch has travelled all over the world and which to this day Is 
tiue in all its fundamentals and as actual and topical as though 
It were wntten yesterday^ clearly proves thot Marx and Engels 
are justly named side by side os the founders of modern Socialism 

October 191S 
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THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
KARL MARX 


The main thing m the doctrine of Marx is that it brings out the 
luatoiic Tole of the proletanal aa the builder of a Socialist society 
Has the progress of world events oonfirmed this doctrine since it 
was expounded by Marx*^ 

Marx first advanced it in 1844 The Communist Manifestd of 
Marx and Engels, published in 1848, already gives a complete and 
systematic exposition of this doctrine, which has remained the heat 
exposition to this day Subsequent world history clearly falls 
into three mam periods 1) from the Revolution of 1848 to the 
Pans Commune (1871), 2) from the Pans Commune to the Rus 
sian Revolution (1905), 3) awice the Russian Revolution 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marxes doctrine in each 
of these periods 


I 

At the beginning of the hisf period MarxV doctune by nq nwatia 
donainated It was only one of die extremely numerous factions or 
trends of Socialism The foims of Socialism which did dominate 
were m tlie mam akm to om Narodism non comp lehension of the 
mister lalist basis of historical movement inability to assign the role 
and signifioance of each class in capitalist society, concealment of 
the bourgeois essence of democratic reforms under diveree, pseudo 
<»ocialistic phrases about ^'the people,” **ju8lice,” “right,” etc 

The Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal blow at all these vocl 
ferous, motley and ostentatious fonns of pre Marxian Socialism 
In all countries the revolution revealed the various claeses of society 
rn action The shooting down of the workers by tlie lepubhcan 
bourgeoisie in the June Dav^^ of 1848 m Pans finally eatabUahed 
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that the pioletamt alone Socialist by nature The liberal 
bouLgeoiBic feared the independence of this class a hundred times 
more than it did any kind of reaction The craven liberals 
grovelled before reaction The peasantry were content with the aboh 
lion of the relics of feudalism and joined the supporters of order 
only wavering at times between the dernocTatic workers and the 
bourgeois Uherah All doctrines of non class Socialism and non 
class politics pioved to be sheer nonsense 

The Pans Commune (1871) completed this development of 
bouigeois reforms, the republic, le, the form of state organiaa 
tion in which class relations appear in their most unconcealed 
form, had only the heroism of the proletariat to thank for its con 
Rolidation 

In all the other European countries a more entangled and less 
finished development also led to a definitely sliaped bouigeois 
society Towards the end of the first peuod (1848 71) — a period of 
storms and revolutions — pre Marxian Socialism died away Inde 
pendent j^roletanan parties were born tlie fust International 
(1864 72) and the German Social Democratic Part) 

II 

The second period (1872 1904) was distinguished Irom the 
first by Its ‘‘peaceful” charactei, by the absence of revolutions 
The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions The East had not 
yef arrived at the stage of bourgeois revolutions 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparation loi the 
future era of change Socialist parties, basically prolelauan, were 
formed everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois pailla 
mentanam and to create their oivn daily press, their ^fcducational 
insbtutions, their trade unions and ihcir co operative societies 
The Marxi^^n dootnne gamed a complete vactory and spread The 
process of Bcleclion and accumulation of the forces of the pro 
letCTiat and of the preparation of the proletauat for the Impending 
battles ptogroaaed slowly but steadily 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical victory 
of Marxism obliged its enemies to dxsguw themselves as Marxists 
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Liberalism, rotten to the core, attempted a revival in the form of 
Socialist opportunism The opportunists interpreted tl\e pfenod of 
preparation of forces for the great battles as a xenuncintion of 
these battles The improvement of the position of the slaves for 
the struggle against xvage slavery they represented as the necessity 
for the slaves to sell their right to liberty for a mess of pottage 
They pusillanimously preached “social peace*’ (le, peace with the 
slave owners), the renunciation of the class struggle, and so forth 
They had many adherents among Socialist members of parliament, 
various officials of the labour movement, and the “sympathetic” 
intellectualft 


III 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves on 
“social peace” and the needlesaness of storms under “democracy” 
when a new source of great world storms opened up m Asia 
The Russian revoluhon was followed by the Turkish, the Persian 
and the Chinese revolutions It is in this era of storms and Uiear 
“repercussion” on Europe that we are now living Whatever may 
be the fate of the great Chinese Republic, against which thte various 
“civilised” hyenas are now baring their teeth, no power on earth 
can leslore the old serfdom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic de 
mocracy of the masses of the people in the Asiatic and semi 
Asiatic countries 

Certain people, who weie inattentive to the conditions of prep 
aration and development of tlie mass struggle, were driven to 
despair and to anarchism by the piolonged postponements of the 
decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe We can now sec 
how short sighted and pusillaimmous this anarchist despair is 
The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred mil 
lion, has been drawn into the struggle for these same European 
ideals should inspire us with courage and not despair 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spinelessness 
and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional importance of 
the independence of the democratic masses, and the same sharp Ime 
of division between the pioletanat and the bourgeoisie of all 
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Icuida After the experience both of Europe and Asia, whoevei now 
speaks of non class politics and of non class Socialism simply de 
serves to be put in a cage and exhibited alongside of the Australian 
kangaroo 

After Asia, Eiuope has also begun to stir, although not in the 
Asiatic way TIio “peaceful” period of 1872 1904 has passed com 
pletely, never to letum The high cost of living and the oppression 
of the trusts la leading to an unprecedented accentuation of the 
economic struggle, which has roused even the British workers who 
have been most corrupted by liberalism Before our eyes a political 
crisis 10 brctving even in that extreme ^‘diehard,” bourgeois Junker 
country, Germany Feverish armaments and Uie policy of impenal 
ism are turning modern Europe into a “social peace” which is 
more like a baiiel of gunpowder than anything else And at the 
same time the decay of all the bourgeois pnities and the maturing 
of the proletariat are steadily progressing 

Each of the three great periods of world history since the ap 
pearance of Marxism has brought Marxism new confirmation and 
new triumphs But a still greater triumph awaits Marxism as the 
doctrine of the proletariat in the period of history that is now 
opening 

March 1913 



CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
or MARXISM 


Oun doctrine — baid Engels lefernng to himself and Ins famous 
friend — la not a dogma» but a guide to action This classical state 
ment stresses mth remarkable force and expressiveness that aspect 
of Marxism which is constantly being lost sight of And by losing 
sight of it, turn Marxism into something one sided, disfigured 
and lifeless, we deprive it of its living soul, we undermine its basic 
theoretical foundations— dialectics the doctnne that historical 
development is all embracing and full of contradictions, we sever 
Its connection with the definite prc^ctical tasks of the epoch, which 
may change with every new turn of history 

And, indeed, in our time people are very frequently to be met 
with among those interested in the fate of Marxism in Russia who 
lose Bight precisely of this aspect of Marxism Yet, it must be clear 
to everybody that m recent years Russia lias undergone changes 
BO abrupt as to alter the situation with unusual rapidity and un 
usual force — the socaal and political situation, which in a most 
direct and immediate manner determines the conditions of action, 
and, hence, the aims of action I am not referring, of course, tQ 
general and fundamental aims, wMch do not change with turns 
of history so long as the fundamental relations between classes do 
not change It is perfectly obvious that this general trend of econ 
oroic (and not only economic! evolution in Russia, like the funda 
mental relations between the various classes of Rns'^ian society, has 
not changed during, say, the last six years 

But the aims of direct and immediate action have changed very 
markedly -during this period, just as the concrete social and poll 
tical situation has changed — and, consequently^ in Marxism too, 
since it is a living doctnne ^nnou^ sides were bound to come to 
the fore. 
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In Older to make tins thought clear> let ua take a glanct at 
the change that has taken place in the concrete social and political 
situation during the past six years We at once discern two three 
year periods into which this six year period falls, the one ending 
roughly with the summer of 1907, and the other with the summer 
of 1910 The first three year penod, regarded from the purely theo 
retical standpoint, is distinguished b> rapid changes in the funds 
mental features of the state system in Russia The course of these 
changes was very uneven and the amplitude of oscillations m both 
directions was very gieat The social and economic basis of these 
changes in the ‘‘superstructure” was the action of all classes of 
Russian society in the m.o$t varying fields (activity inside and out 
side the Duma, the press, unions, meetings, and so forth), so open 
and impressive and on such a mass scale as is not often to be ol) 
served in history 

The second three year period, on the contrary, was distinguished 
— we repeat that we are here confining ourselves to the purely 
theoretical “sociological” standpoint — b^ an evolution bo slow 
that it almost amounted to stagnation There were no changes at 
all noticeable m the stale system There were no, or almost no open 
and variegated achons by the classes m the majority of the “arenas” 
in which these actions were enacted in the preceding period 

The similarity between the two periods consisted in the fact that 
the evolution of Russia in both periods remained the same m 
before, capUahst evolution The contradioUon between tins economic 
evolution and the existence of a number of feudal, medieval inslilu 
bona was not removed and also remained as before in consequence 
of the fact that the assumption of a parfially bourgeois character 
by certain msbtutions could only aggravate rather than amelioiato 
this contradiction 

The difference between the two periods consisted in the fact that 
dunng the first of these periods the foreground of the lustoncal 
arena was occupied by the question of what exact form the result 
of the rapid and uneven changes aforementioned would take The 
content of these changes was bound to be bourgeois owing to the 
oapitolifit character of tlio evolution of Russia But there is a hour 
geoisie and a bourgeoisie The middle and big bourgeoisie, which 
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jjrofessed a more or less moderate liberalism, was, owmg to itb 
very class position, afraid of abrupt changes and strove for the 
retention ot large remnants of the old institutions both in tlie 
agrarian system and in the political ‘‘superstructure’* The ruial 
petty bourgeoisie, which la interwoven with the peasantry that U\es 
by “the labour of its own hands/’ was bound to strive for bourgeois 
reforma of a different kind, reforms that would leave far leas room 
for mediasval survivals The wage labourers, to the extent that they 
Gonsciouslv realised what was going on around them, were bound 
to work out for themselves a definite attitude towards this clash of 
iwo distinct tendencies, both of which remained within the 
framework of the bourgeois system, but which determined entirely 
different forms for it, entirely different rates of Us de\elop 
meiU different degrees of its progressive intiuences 

In tins way, the period of the past three years, not forlmtously 
hut necessanly, brought to the forefront in Marxism those prob 
lems which are usually refeired to as problems of tactics Nothing 
more erroneous than the opinion that the disputes and difference** 
that arose over these questions were “intellectual” disputes, that 
(he) were “a struggle for influence over the immature proletariat ” 
that they were an expression of the “adaptation of the intelligentsia 
to tile proletariat,” as all the Fek/untes of various kinds think 
On the contrary, it was precisely because tins class had reached 
matunt) that it could not remain indifferent to the clash of the two 
different tendencies an the entire bourgeoia development of Russia, 
and the ideologists of this class could not avoid providing theoret 
leal formulations corresponding (directly or indirectly, m direct 
or reverse reflection) to these different tendencies 

In the second three year period the clash between the different 
tendencies of bourgeois development m Russia was not on the order 
of the day, because both these tendencies had been crushed by 
the “diehards,” forced back, driven inwards and, for the time being, 
smotheied The mediteval dieharda not only occupied the foieground 
but also inspired broad sections of bourgeois society with Vekha 
lie sentiments, with a spirit of despondertcy and recantation It was 
not the collision between two methods of reforming the old order 
that appeared on the surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of all 
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kinds, a spint of meekness” and * lepentftnte,” an uifaluation foi 
anu social doctnnes, a fad of mysticism, and so on 

And this astonishingly abrupt change was not foiluitous, noi 
was It the result of *‘oxternaI” pressure alone The preceding 
period had so profound!) stirred up sliata ot the population who 
for generations and centuries had stood aloof from, and were 
strangeis to political questions, that ‘‘n revaluation of all values,” 
a new study of fundamental problems a new interest m theory 
m elementals, in a study beginning with the ludiinents, arose natu 
lally Slid inevitably The millions suddenly awakened from their 
long sleep, and suddenly confronted with extremely important 
problems, could not lemain on this level long, could not carry on 
without a respite, without a return to elementary questions, without 
a new training which would help them to ’■‘digest” lessons of tin 
pai'alleled richness and make it possible for incomparably wider 
masses again to march forward, but now far more firmly, more 
conscioiisl), more assuredlv and more persistently 

Tlio dialectics of historical development was such that m the 
hrat period it was the accomplishment of immediate reforms in 
every sphere of the countiv’s life that was on the order of the da), 
while in the second penod on the order of ihc day the study of 
experiience, its assimilation by wider stiatn, its penetration, if one 
may so express it, to the subsoil, to the backward ranks of the 
various classes 

It IS precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, not a 
final, finished and i-eady made dotlnne, but a living guide to action 
that it was bound to reflect the astonishingly abrupt change in the 
conditions of social life A reRection of the change was a profound 
disintegration and disunity, vaullalion^ of all kinds, in a 
word, a very serious internal crisis of Marxism The necessity of 
putting up a determined re&islancr to ibm disnUtgration, of waging 
a determined and peraisleut struggle on behalf of tlie foimdation^ 
of Marxism was again on the order of the day In the preceding 
period, extremely wide sections of the classes that cannot avoid 
Marxism in formulating their aims ]iad assimilated Marxism in an 
extremely onesided and mpUlated fashion, having learnt by rote 
certani “slogans” certain ansueis to tactical questions without 
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having understood the Marxist cnlena of these The **rc 

valuation of values'^ an all the various spheies of social life led to 
a “revision” of the most abstract and general philosophical founda 
tions of Marxism* The influence of bourgeois philosophy in its 
multifarious idealist shades found expression in the Machian 
epidemic that broke out among the Marxists The lepetition of 
“slogans** learnt by rote but not understood and not thought out 
led to the widespread prevalence of empty phrasemongering, which 
in practice amounted to absolutely un Marxist, petty bourgeois 
currents, such as frank oi shamefaced “Otzovisni/* or the recogni 
tion of Otzovism as a **legitimate shade*’ of Marxism 

On the other hand, the spirit of Vehha ism, the spirit of re 
cantation which had taken possession of very wide sections of the 
bourgeoisie, penetrated to the current which endeavours to confine 
Marxist theory and practice to “moderate and decent” channels 
All that remained Marxist here was the phraseology that served 
to clothe the arguments about “hierarchy ” “hegemony” and bo 
forth, which were thoroughly infected by the spirit of liberalism 

It cannot, of course, be the purpose of this article to examine 
these arguments A mere reference to them is sufficient to illustrate 
what haft been said above regarding the profundllv of the crisis 
through which Marxism le passing, regarding its connection with 
the whole social and economic situation m the present period The 
questions raised by this crisis cannot be brushed aside Nothing can 
be more pernicious or unprincipled than the attempts to dismis** 
them by phrasemongering Nothing is more important than to rally 
all Marxists who have realised the profundity of the enais and 
the necessity of combating it, for the purpose of defending the 
theoretical foundations of Marxism and its basic propositions, 
which are being distorted from diametrically opjiosUe sides by the 
spread of the bourgeois influence to the various “kllow travellers” 
of Marxism 

The past three years have awakened wide beclions lo a ton 
scioua participation in social life, sections that in many cases 
arc for the first time beginning to acquaint themselves with Marx 
ism In a real way In this connection the bourgeois press is creating 
far more fallacious ideas than ever before and is disfleminatnig 
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them mote widely Under these circumstances the difiintegration in 
the ranks of the Marxists is particularly dangerous Therefore to 
understand the reasons for the inevitability of this disintegration 
at the present time and to consolidate themselves for the purpose of 
waging a consistent struggle against this disintegration is in the 
most duect and precise meaning of the teitn, the task of the era for 
Marxists 

January 1911 



FROM THE HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PRFSS IN RUSSIA 


The history of the labour press in Russia is intimately bound 
up with the history of llie democratic and Socialist movement And 
therefore, only if we know the pnncipal stages of the emancipation 
movement can we really get to understand why the preparator\ 
stages and rise of the labour press proceeded as the\ did 7nd not 
otbei wise 

The emancipation movement in Russia has passed through thiee 
principal stages, corresponding with the thiec pnncipal classes of 
Russian society that have left their impress on the movement 1) 
the aristocratic penod, roughly from 1825 to 1861, 2) the com 
moncr, oi bourgeois democratic penod, approximately from 1861 
to 1895, 3) the proletarian penod, from 1B95 to the present da) 

The most prominent figures during the anstocratvc period were 
the Decembnets and Herren At that time, under serfdom, there 
could be no question of a working class becoming separated out 
from the general mass of serfs, the unfranchised, ^‘lower’^ orders;, 
the “common people’’ The precursor of the labour (proletanon 
democratic oi Social Democialic) press at that time was the general 
democratic, tmeensored press headed by Herzen’s Kolokol 

Just as tlie Decembnats awakened Herzen, so Herzen and his 
Kolokol helped to awaken the commoners, the educated represent 
alives of the liberal and democratic bourgeoisie, who did not belong 
to the nobility, but to the officials, the burghers, the merchants and 
the peasants A precursor of the complete elimination of the nobil 
It) by the commoners m our emancipation movement, while serf 
dom still existed, was V G Belinsky His famous “Letter to Gogol,’* 
which summed up Belinsky’s Iiterarv activities, was one of the bes^ 
of the wutings that appeared m the uncensoied democratic press, 
and It has retained its tremendous living significance to tins dn^ 

of) 
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The collapbe of seifdom was accompanied by ihe appeirance 
of the commoner as the principal mass figure in the movement for 
emancipation in general and in the unccnsored democratic press in 
particular Narodiam became the prevailing tvend, the trend that 
corresponded ivith the views of the commoners As a social cur 
rent it was never al>le to dissociate itself from liberalism on tlie 
Right end from anaichism on the Left But Chernyshevsky, who 
followed Herzen in developing Narodist views, made a big advance 
on Herzen Cheinyshevsky was a far more consistent and militant 
deraociat His writings breathe the spirit of the class struggle He 
vigorously pursued the line of exposing the treachery of liberalising 
the line which to this day is so repugnant to the Cadtls and Uio 
Liquidators He was a remarkably profound critic of capitalism, 
in spite of his utopian Socialism 

The period of the ^sixties and seventies witnessed the up 
pcarance of a number of uncensored writings of a militant demo 
cratic and utopian Socialist nature which began to appeal to the 
‘hnassea And among the most prominent of the figuica of that 
period weie workeis, Pyotr Alexeyev, Stepan Khalturan and others 
But the proletauan democratic current was unable to separate it 
self from the general flood of Narodism This became possible 
only aftei the Russian Marxist trend became defined ideologically 
(the ^‘Emancipation of Labour*’ Group in 1883) and when an iin 
interrupted labour movement began in connection with the 
Social Democratic movement (the St Petersburg strikes of 1895 and 
1896) 

But before proceeding to deal with this period, in which the 
labour press m Russia really originated, we shall cite figures that 
strikingly demonstrate the class difference between the movements 
in the Uiree historical periods aforementioned These figures refer 
to the distribution, according to social rank! and according to oc 
jcupation (class), of persons tried for state (political) crimes Of 
every 100 such persons there were 


^\n pits revolutitraaTy days lha popnlntton of Rueela was offiolaRy divided 
into four Boclal ranks orders, or eslalrs nobles, moshchanyo (burners), 
nwrchnnu and riergy —Trems 
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In tKe analocraUc period, the period of serfdom (1R27 46) 
the vast majoiity (76 per cent) of the “pohUcala’^ were nobles, 
who constituted an insignificant mmonty of the population In iho 
Narodnik or commoner period (1884 90, unfortunately no detailed 
figures aie available foi the Sixties and ’seventies) the nobles 
retired into the background, hut still conatituted a large proportion 
<30 6 per cent) The overwhelming majority (73 2 per cent) of the 
pailicipants in the democratic movement were inlellecluab 

The period 1901 03, the periol in fact of the appearance of the 
first Marxist political newspaper the old hhm h alread) marked 
l)y a predominance of workei^^ ( I pei cent) ovei intellectuals 
1 36 7 pel cent) and by the fact that the mQ\einent has already 
become completel) democratised (107 per cent nobles and 80 9 
pel cent “unprnileged”) 

yVnticipating a little, let us point out that the onl> change 
noticeable in the period of the fiist mass movement (1905 08) 
18 the leplacement of the intclIectuaU (28 4 pei cent, as against 
36 7 per cent) by the peasants (24 2 per cent, as against 9 pei 
cent) 

The Social Demociapc movement in Russia was founded by die 
* ‘Emancipation of Labour” Group, formed outside of Russia in 
1883 The wiitings of this group, printed abroad and not subjected 
to censorship, were the first to give a systematic exposition of the 
ideas of Marxism with all their practical deductions, the only ideas 
winch, as the experience of the whole world has shown, reflect the 
true nature of the woiking class movement and its aims During 
the tweUe years 1883 95, almost the only attempt to cieate a Social 
Democratic labour press in Russia was the publication in St Peters 
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burg in 1895 of a Social Democratic newspaper entitled Rabocky^ 
of course uncensored But only two issues of this newspaper np 
peared The absence of a mass working class movement prevented 
the wide development of a labour press 

In 1895 and 1896, with the famous strikes m St Petersburg, 
a mass working class movement began m which the Social Democrats 
participated It was at this time that a labour press m the true sense 
of die Word began to appear m Russia The clnef productions of 
the labour press at that time were uncensored leaflets — the majority 
of which were not printed but hectographed — devoted to ^‘econo 
mio^^ (and also non economic) agitation, that i3> to setting forth 
the needs and demands of the workers in various factories and 
branches of production Of course, had the advanced workers not 
taken a most actiic part in the compilation and diatiibution of this 
literature, it could not liave existed Of the workers of St Peleis 
burg who weie active at that period, menbon should be made of 
Vassily Audrey evicK, She!guno\, who later became blind and was 
unable to act with his former energy, and Avan Va3Silyc%ich Babuah 
km, an ardent Jskra \si (1900 03) and “Bolshevik’^ (1903 05), who 
was later shot for hia part in an uprising in Siberia at the end of 
1905 or the beginning of 1900 

The leaflets were issued by Social Democratic groups, circles 
and organisations, which at the end of 1895 for the most ]mrt began 
to call themselves * Leagues of Struggle for the Emancipation of 
the Working Class And in 1898 a congress of representatives of 
the Social Demoorabc organisations from the various localities 
founded the ‘‘Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 

The leaflets were followed by the appeqranoo of uncensored 
labour newspapers, eg, the Sankt Peierburgshy Rabochy Listok in 
St Petersburg In 1897, and the Rabochaya Mydy also m St Poteis 
burg but very soon transferred abroad From that Umo on, local 
Social Democratic newspaperf eontinutd to exist, uncensored, almost 
umuterrupledly down to the Revolution They were constantly 
destioyed, of course, but continued to spring up jn all parts of 
Russia 

Taken togetlier, the labour leaflets and Social Democratic nows 
papers of that period, that is, twenty years ago, were the im 
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mediate and direct precursors of the present labour press they 
contained the same “accusatiopa” against factories, the same chron 
icle of the ‘"economic” struggle, the same treatment of the piinciples 
underlying the aims of the working class movement from the 
standpoint of Marxism and consistent democracy, and finally, i/ie 
tame iuo jundamental trends the Marxist and the opportunist, in 
the labour press 

A remarkable fact, one that is by no means adequBtel) up 
predated to this day, is that as soon as a mass working class move 
ment sprang up m Russia (1895 96) there at once began a division 
into a Marxist and an oppoitunist trend, a duision whioh may ha\e 
changed m form, appearance, and so on, but winch remained un 
clianged essenUally throughout the period 1894 to 1914 There 
are evidently profound social and class reasons for precisely such 
a division, and no other, in the internal struggle among the So 
cial Democrats 

The Rabochaya My si referred to above represented the op 
portunist trend of the time, which was known as “Economisni ” In 
the disputes among the participants in the working class movement 
at home, this tiend became evident as early as 1894 and 1895 
Abroad, where the awakening of the Russian workers led to a 
luxuriant outcrop of Social Democratic literature as early as 1896 
ihe appeal ance and consolidation of the ‘Economists” ended in u 
split in the spnng of 1900 (that is, before the rise of the Jskra^ 
the first number of which appeared at the very eivi of 1900) 

The hist 01 y of the labour press during the two decades 1894 to 
1914 13 the history of two trends in Russian Marxism and in Rus 
Sinn (or rather, Rossiskaya^) Social Democracy In order to un 
derstand the lnetory of the labour press in Russia, one must know 
not only, and not so much, the names of the vaiious publications 
names which mean nothing to the modern reader and only confuse 
him, but the content^ the nature, the ideological l^ne of the various 
sections of the Social Democratic movement 

The chief publications of the “Economists” were Rabochaya 

I Rossiskaya refers to all llie nations and peoples Inhabiting Rnasia (Roiy 
sfya) as distinct from the Russians proper — Trans 
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M^sl (1897 to 1900) olid Rabooheye Dyelo (1898 to 1901) 
Rahoch^e Dyelo wasj headed by B Knchev&ky, v/ho avibsequently 
went over to the syndicalists* A Martynov, a prominent Menshevik 
and now a Litpiidator, and Akimov, now an ‘‘Independent Social 
Democrat” who is heart and soul in agreement with tho Liquidators 

rho Economists uei’e at fn*st combated only by Plekhonov and 
the whole “Emancipation of Labour” Group (the journal Roboinik 
and so on), and later by the l^hra (from 1900 to August 1903 
that IS, down to the Second Congress of the Russian Social Demo 
cratio Labom Paity) \that was the essence of “Economism^*? 

Verbally, the “Economists” were very energetic in their advo 
cacy of a msm working class movement and the independent action 
of the workers, insisting on iho pume importance of “economic” 
agitation and on the observance of moderation and gradualncss m 
the adoption of political agitation As the reader sees, these are the 
same old favourite phrases the Liquidators lovo to make play of 
But in prartice the **Economj8id” pursued a liberal labour policy, 
the essence of which Mr S N Prokopovich, one of the lenders of 
“Economism” at that lime, buefly expicsscd as follows “The eco 
nomlc struggle for the workers— the political struggle for tlie 
liberals” In piactlcc, the “EconomistV’ who talked more about 
independent labour action and a mass movement then anybody 
else, constituted an opportunist, petty bourgeois intellectual wng 
of the labour movement 

The ovei whelming majorit) of the cUbs conscious workers — 
from whose midst, iii 1901 03, 46 out of evciy 100 political off on 
tiers already came, as against 37 from the inlellcctuals-^upported 
the old Iskra as against opportunism The three years (1901 03) of 
activity of the hkra helped to woik out the programme of the So 
Dial Democratic Parly, the basic lines of its tactics and the forms 
of combination of the economic and political struggles of tho work 
ers on the basis of consistent Marxism In tho years immedialelj 
preceding the Revolution, tho labour press, centred around the 
hha and under its ideological guidatioe, attained big proportions 
The number of uncensored leaflot^ and unsanctioned ptmtshops 
was extraordinarily large, and grew rapidly all over Russia 

The complete victory gamed In 1903 bv the hkra oyer “Econ 
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oniHiTi,’' by conaisteiU proletarian tacti-cs over intellectual oppoi 
tuniat tactics^ led to a new and bigger influx of ^‘fellow travellers’^ 
mto the ranks of the Social Dewiocralic Party, and opportunism 
was leourrected on th^ soil of Iskraismy and as a part of it, in the 
♦ihape of “Menshevism 

Menshevism was formed at the Second Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party (August 1903} from the piinority 
of the hhraista (hence the name Menshevism^) and from all the 
oppoTtiinist opponents of fskra The ’“Mensheviks’’ reverted to 
Economi«m'’ — of rourse, in a somewhat renovated form, all tlie 
“Economists” who still remained in the movement, headed by A 
Martynov, joined the ranks ot the “Mensheviks ” 

The new Iskra, which from November 1903 began to appear 
under the direction of a new editorial board, became the chief 
organ of the “Mensheviks” “Between the old and the new Iskra 
lies an abyss” — ^Trotsky, at that lime an ardent Menshevik, frankly 
declared The principal publications of the “Bolsheviks,”^ who 
advocated the tactics of consistent Marxism faithful to the old 
hkra, were V period and Proletary (1905) 

The years of revolution, 1905 07, served as a test for both the 
principal trends, tho Menshevik and the Bolshevik, in Social De 
mocracy and in the labour press, as regards iheix real contact with 
the masses and }he extent to which they expressed the tactics of the 
proletarian masses An open Social Denrocratic press could not 
have at once anaen in the autumn of 1905 had not the activities of 
the advanced woikers, who had close contacts wltli the masses, 
paved the way for it And the fact that the open Social Democratic 
press of 1905, 1906 and 1907 consisted of two trends -tind two 
factions cannot, in its turn, be explained otherwise than by the dif 
fcrence between the petty bourgeois and the proletarian lines in the 
labour movement of that period 

An open laboui preset appeared in all three periods of upsurge 
and lolatlve “freedom” the autumn of 1905 {Novaya Z/uzn of the 
Bolsheviks and Nachalo of the Mensheviks—to mention only the 
chief among many), the spring of 1906 (Volna, Echo etc, of the 

* From menshinstvo, a minority — Trans 
‘^From bolshwstvo a majority —Trona 
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Ijolehevikfl, Narodnaya Duma^ etc ^ of the Mensiievika) , end the 
t^pnng of 1907 

The essence of the Menahevik tactica of that period was recently 
^xpresaed by L Martov himself m the following words 

‘Menshevism Baw no other chonco of the prolelorlai fruilfuUy portlcipat 
jng in the preBenl crtaift oxcopt hy nwlaiing the bourgeois llbornl democrats 
In ihfilr attempts to romovo the reactionary section of the poe&esBing claasea 
from state power— which assistance^ however the proletariat was to give while 
preserving complete political independence * 

And tljeac, lootlca of '^aesiating” the lihcials meant ni pioctice 
that the wotkipra would be dependent on tha libcials^ they amounted 
in piactice to a liberal labour policy The tactics of the Bol^hevikSi 
on the contiary* ensured the independence of the piolelauat during 
the bourgeois crisis by \VBgmg a struggle to bring this crisis to a 
head, by exposing the treachery of hbmlism and by educating and 
consoliJaluig the peUy bourgeoisie (particularly tha lural petty 
bourgeoisie) to counterbalance this treachery 

We know — ^and the Mcnshevika th»*rnselvefl, Including the prea 
ent Liquidators, Koltsov, Levitsky and others, have frequently 
admitted — that during these years (190*5 07) the working class 
masses followed the Bolsheviks Bolshcvisia expressed the prole 
tarian essence of the movement, Mensheyism it*^ opportunist, j>oHy 
liourgeoia Intellectual wing 

"Wo cannot here give a more detailed description of the cborac 
(or and significance of the tactics of the two trends In the labour 
press We must confine ourselves to a precise statement of the ptin 
clpal facts, to a definition of the chief lines of hiatoncnl develop 
ment 

The labour press in Russia has almost a century of history 
behind it^ — first, the preparatory phase, that is, the history not of 
the labour movement, not of the proletarian movement, but of the 
'‘general demooratio,’’ i e , the bourgeois democratic moveipent for 
emanrlpation— and then lU own history, the twenty year histoiy 
of the proletanan rnovemem, prolelanun democracy, or Social 
Democracy, 

Nowhere m the world has the proletanan movement arisen 
(11 could U have arwn^ ‘hn a trice complete and in a piho clas? 
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form, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter It was only the pro 
longed struggle and the arduous effort of the advanced workers 
themselves, of all the clasa-conscaous workers, that made possible the 
eeparation of the proletarian class mo\ement from all kinds of 
petty bourgeois admixturea, Intiitationa, restnetioiis and diator 
tions, and its consolidation The working class exists side by side 
with the petty bourgeoisie, which, in the coUrsO of ita dcca), piu 
Vides ever fresh recruits for the ranks of the pioletanat And Rus 
gia 18 the most petty bourgeois, the most lowei middle class, of the 
capitalist countries, u is only just passing through that era of 
bourgeois revolutions which in England, for instance, marked the 
seventeenth century and in France the eighteenth centuiy and the 
first half of the nineteenth century 

The class conscious worker, who is now taking up a cause 
which he hos at heart — the conduct of the labour piess, its organi 
sation, consolidation and development — will not forget the twenty 
)ear history of Marxism and of the Social Democratic press in 
Russia 

Those fainthearted intellectual fnends of the laboui movement 
who Ignore the internal struggle among the Social Demociata and 
who fill the air with cries and appeals to ignore it, are doing a poor 
service to the workmg class movement These people aie well 
meaning but futile, and futile are their outcries 

Only by bIu dying the history of the sliuggle of Marxism ngainst 
opportunism, only by making themselves thoroughly and minute 
ly fatnlhar with the process of separation of the independent 
proletarian democratic movement from the petty bourgeois hodge 
podge, can the advanced workers definitely increase their knowledge 
and strengthen their labour press 

May 5 (April 2?), 1914 
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PART II 

DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 




ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MILITANT MATERIALISM 


Ali that IS essential about the general tasks of the magazine Under 
the Banner of Marxism has already been said by Comiade Trotsky 
in No 1 2, and said very aptly I should like to dwell on certain 
questions that more clo^^ely define the content and programme of the 
work set forth by the editors of the magazine in the introductory an 
nounoement to No 12 

This announcement states that not all those gatheied around 
(he magazine Under the Banner oj Marxism are Commumst^^ but 
that they are all consistent malenahsls I ihink that this alliance 
of CommunUu and non Communists la absolutely essential and 
correctly defines the tasks of the magazine One of the biggest and 
most dangerous mistakes of Communists (as generally of rev 
olutlonarles who have successfully accomplished tlie beginning 
of a great revolution) is the idea that a revolution can be made 
by revolutionaries alone On the contrary, to be successful every 
serlpus revolutionary work requires the understanding and transla- 
tion Into action of the idea that revolutionaries are capable of 
pla)ing the part only of the vanguard of the truly virile and ad 
lancnd class A vanguard performs its task as vanguard oiiJ> when 
it is ahlo to avoid becoming divorced from the masses it leads and 
is able really to lead the whole mass forward Without an alliance 
uilh non Communists in the most varied spheres of activity there 
can he no question of any successful Communist cotiatructive work 

This likewise refers to the work of defending materialiam and 
Marxism which has been undertaken by the magazine Under the 
Banner of Marxism Fortunately, the mam trends of advanced so 
clal thought in Russia have a solid materialist tradition To say 
nothing of G V Plckhanov, it is enough to mention Cherny shevsky, 
from whom the modern Narodniks (the Populist Socialists, Social 
1st Revolutionaries, etc ) have retreated frequently in a quest for 
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fashionable reactionary philosophical doctrines, captivated by the 
tinsel of the so called ‘‘last word” in European science and unable 
to discern beneath this tinsel one or another variety of servility to 
the bourgeoisie, bourgeois prejudice and bourgeois reaction 

At any rate, iti Russia we still have — and shall undoubtidly 
have for a fairly long time to come — matenaliata from the non 
Communist camp, and at is our absolute duty to enlist all ad 
herents of consistent and militant materialism in the joint ivork 
of combating philosophical leacUon and the philosophical preju 
dices of 30 called “educated society ” Dietzgen senior — not to be 
confused with his writer son, who was as pretentious as he was 
unsuccessful — correctly, aptly and clearly cxprcsaod the funda 
mental Marxist view of the philosophical trends which ptevail in 
bouigeois countries and which enjoy the attention of their scieii 
tists and publicists, when he said that in effect tljc protessors 
of philosophy in modern society are in the majority of caeesy^ 
notliing but the “graduated flunkeys of clencahsin ” 

Our Russian intellectuals, who are fond of thinking themselves 
advanced, as indeed their brethren in all other countries, are 
very ‘much averse to shifting the question lo the piano of the 
opinion expressed in Dietzgen’s words But they are averse to it 
because they cannot lopk the truth m the face One has only In 
reflect ever eo little on the governmental, general economic, social 
and every other kind of dependence of modern educated people on 
the ruling bourgeoisie to realise that Dletzgen’s mordant desenp 
Uon was absolutely true One has only to recall the vast majonly 
of the fashionable philosophical trenife that arise so frequently 
in European countries, beginning for example with those con 
neoted with the discovery of radium and ending with tliose which 
seek to clutch hold of Emstem, to gain an idea of the connection 
between the class interests and the class position of the bourgeoisie 
and Its support of all forms of religion on the one hand, and the 
ideological content of the fashionable philosophical trends on the 
other 

It will be seen from what has been said that a magazine that 
sets out to he an organ of militant materialism must be a fighl 
ing organ in the first place, in the sense of unflinchingly exposing 
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and indicting all modern '‘graduated flunkeys of clericalism,’' ir 
respective ot whether they appear aa the representatives of official 
science or as f ice lances calling themselves “democratic Left or 
ideologically Socialist*' publicists 

In the second place, such a magazine must be an organ of 
militant atheism We have departments, or at least slate institu 
lions, which are m charge of this work But this work is being car 
tied on extiemely apathetically and extremely un9ati*^factonly, 
and la apparently suffering from ihe general conditions of our 
Iruly Russian (even though Soviet) bureaucracy It is therefore 
highly essential that in addition to the work of these slate institu 
tions, and in ordei to improve and infuse life into this work, a 
magazine which sets out to be an organ of nulilant materialism 
sliould carry on untiring atheist propaganda and an untiring 
•-atheist fight The Iiteialure on the subject in all languages should 
be carefully followed and everything at all valuable m this sphere 
should be translated, or at least reviewed 

Engels long ago advised the leaders of the modem prolelaiiat 
to translate for mass distribution among the people the militant 
atheist literature of tiie end of the eighteenth centuiy To our 
shame be it said, we have not done this up to the present (one of 
the numerous proofs that it is easier to win power in a revolu 
lionary epoch than to know how to use this power properly) Our 
apathy, inactivily and incapacity are sometimes excused on all 
sorts of “lofty" grounds, as, for example, that the old atheist litera 
tuie of tile eighteenth century is antiquated, unscientific, naive 
etc Theie is nothing worse than such pseudo scientific sophistries, 
which serve to conceal either pedantry or a complete misunderstand 
mg of Marxism There is, of course, much that is unscientific and 
naive in the atheist writings of the revolutionaries of the eighteenth 
century But nobody prevents the publishers of these wiitings 
from abiidging them and providmg them with brief post 
scripts pointing out the progress made by mankind since the end 
of the eighteenth century in the scientific criticism of religions, 
mentioning the latest writings on the subject, and so forth It 
would be the biggest and moat grievous mistake a Marxist could 
make to think that the millions (especiallv the peasants and ar 
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liaans;* who have been condemned b> all modern lociety to dark 
neasi Ignorance and prejudice^ can emancipate themselves from 
ihlft darkness on!> along the straight Ime of a purely Marxist 
ediicalion These miUiona should be supplied With the moat varied 
niheist propaganda materiah they should be made acquainted uUh 
facts from the most varied spheres of lift, they should be ajj 
pi cached m this way and in that way» ao as to interest them, rouse 
them from their religious torpor* stir ihem from the moat varied 
angles and by tht- most varied meihodsj and so forth 

The keen, vivacious and talented wnlings of the old atheiala 
of the eighteenth century, which wittily and openly attacked the 
prevailing clericalism, \ ill very often prove to be a thousand times 
inoie suitable for arousing people from their religious torpor 
than the dull and dry paraphrases of Marxism, almost completely 
im illustrated by skilfully selected facts, winch predominate in 
Qiir literature and which (it is no use hiding the fact) freqiientlv 
distort Marxism Wc have translations of all the bigger works of 
Marx and Engels There are absolutel} no ground*^ for fearing that 
lha old atheism and old niatcnalism may remain unsupplemented 
by the corrections introduced by Marx and Engels The most im 
poriant thing — and this js most frequently overlooked by our 
Would be Marxian Communists, who in fact mutilate Marxism-- 
IS to know how to awakin in the still quite undeveloped mas«ics a 
Conscious interest In religious questions and a conscious criticism 
of religion 

On the other hand, take a glance at the repre'^enlativo’^ of tin 
modern setentifio criticism of religion These rep resento lives ol 
(he educated bourgeoisie almost invariably **suppleniont’’ then 
oun refutations of religious prejudices by arguments which im 
mediately expose them as ideological slaves of the bourgeoisie, as 
^*gradualed flunkeys of clericalism 

Two examples Professor R Y Vipper published in 1918 a 
little book entitled Tha Origin of Cf^ristuinUy fPharos Publish 
ing House^ Moscow) giving an account of the principal 

results of modern science^ the atithor not only refrains from com 
baling the prejudices and deception which are the weapons of the 
church as a political organisation, not only evades these questions 
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but announces the aimply ndiculoiia and most reactionary claizn 
that he rises superior to both “extremes” — the idealist and the 
materialist This is toadying to the ruling bourgeoisie, which all 
over the world devotes hundreds of millions of rubles from the 
piofits squeezed out of the toilers to the support of religion 

The well known Gennan scientist, Arthur Drews ivhile refut 
mg the religious prejudices and fables in his book, The Chri3t 
and while proving that Christ never existed, at the end of 
ihe book declares in favour of religion, albeit a renovated, purified 
and more subtle religion, one that would be capable of withstand 
mg “the daily growing naturalistic torrent” (fourth German edi 
tion, 1910, p 238) Here we have an outspoken and deliberate 
reactionary who is o|fenly helping the exploiters to replace the old 
and decayed religious prejudices by new^ more odious and vile 
prejudices 

This does not mean that Drews should not be translated 
It means that while in a Certain measure effecting their alliance 
with the progressive section of the bourgeoisie, Communists, and 
all consistent materialists, should unflinchingly expose it when it 
is guilty of reaction It meana that to shun an alliance with the 
representatives of the bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, < e , 
the period when it was isevolutionary, would he to betray Marxism 
and materialism, for an “alliance” with the Drewses, in one form 
or another and in one degree or another, is essential for our strug 
gle against the ruling religious obscurantists 

The magazine Under the Banner of Marxism^ which sets out to 
be an organ of militant materlahsin, must devote a lot of space 
lo atheist propaganda, to reviews of tlie literature on the sufa 
ject and to correcting the immense shortcomings of our govern 
mental work in this field It la particularly important to utilise 
books and pamphlets which contain many concrete facts and com 
panaons showing how the cla^is interests and class organisations 
of the modern bourgeoisie are connected with the organisations 
of religious institutions and religious propaganda 

Extremely important is all material relating to the United 
States of America, where the official, state connection between 
religion and capital is less manifest But on the other hand it 
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makes it clearer to iia that ao called “modern democracy'* (which 
iho Mensheviks, the Socialist Rcvolutionaiie*^ partly a^o the anar 
chists, etc, 80 unreasonably woralupj is nothing hut the freedom 
to preach wliat it is to the advanta^t of tbi bourgeoisie to preachy 
namely, the mcnst rc.ttcUonar> uleas teligion ohscuianlism, de 
fence of the exploiteis, etc 

Ono would hke to hope that u magazun winch t^cls out to be 
an organ of militant maienalism wiU provide onr reading public 
with reviews of atheist literature, showing for which circle of 
readers any parliculai wntmg might he suitable and m what re 
spect, and mentioning w'hat literature has been published in oui 
country (only decent translations should be noticed nnd lliey are 
not ao manv) and what should gtill ho publi^iod 

\\ 'll 

In addition to the alhante with consistent mateimhats \vho do 
not belong to the Communist Pau>, of no Uss and perhaps even 
of more importance for the woik winch militant materialism 
should perform is an alliance with lUofic rep rt sent all ves of modern 
natural science who incline towards maierioUsm and are not afraid 
to defend and preach ft as against the modish jihdosophical wan 
derings into idealism and sceplicisTn which are prcvolenl in i»o culled 
“educated society 

Tlie article by A Timir>azev on Ein«tcinV theory of relativity 
published in Under (he Banner of Marxism^ No 1 2, permits Ub to 
iiope that the magazino wiU succeed In efTectmg this aecond alliance 
too Greatei attention should be paid lo U It should be icmom 
bered that it is precisely the abrupt change which modern natural 
science is undergoing that very often gives rise to reactionary 
philosophical schools and minor schools, trends and imnor trends 
Therefore^ unlesa the problems raised by iho lecent i evolution m 
natural aoience are followed^ and unless natural scientists are on 
listed in tins work of a philosophical magazine, nublant material 
ism can bo neither militant nor materialism While Timiryazev 
was obliged to observe in the fiist number of the magazine that 
the theory of Einstein, who, according to Htniryazev, is himself 
not making any active attack on the foundatiom} of materialism 
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has already been seized upon by a vast rtunibei of representatives 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia of all countries, it should be noted 
that this applies not only to Einstein, but to a number, if not to 
the majority, of the great reformers of natural science since the 
end of the nineteenth century 

And in order that our attitude towards this phenomenon may 
not be an uninformed one, it must be realised that unless it stands 
on a solid philosophical ground no natural science and no mate 
naUsm can hold ila own in the struggle against the onslaught of 
bourgeois ideas and the restoration of the bourgeois world out 
look In order to hold its own in this struggle and to carry it to a 
victorious finish, the natural scientist must be a modem jnaterialist, 
a conscious adherent of the materialism which is represented by 
Marx, I e , he must be a dialectical materialist In order to attain 
this aim, the contributors to the magazine Under the Banner of 
Marxism must arrange for the systematic study of Hegelian dialec 
tics from a materialist standpoint, le, the dialectics which Marx 
applied piactically in his Capital and m his historical and poll 
tical works, and applied so successfully that now every day of the 
awakening to life and struggle of new classes m the East (Japan, 
India and China) — le, the hundreds of millions of human beings 
who form the greater part of the population of the world and 
whose historical passivity and historical torpor have hitherto b^en 
conditions responsible for stagnation and decay in many advanced 
European countries — every day of the awakening to life of new 
peoples and new classes serves as a fresh confirmation of Marxism 
Of course, this study, this interpretation, this piopaganda of 
Hegelian dialectics is extremely difficult, and tlie first experiments 
in thia direction will undoubtedly be accompanied by errois But 
only he who never does anything never commits errors Taking as 
our basis Marx’s method of applying the Hegelian dialecUca 
matenalistically conceived, we can and should treat this dialectics 
from all sides, print excerpts from Hegel^s pnncipal works m the 
magazine, interpret them materlahstlcally and comment on them 
with the help of examples of the way Marx applied dialectics, as 
well as of examples of dialectics in the sphere of economic and 
political relations which recent history, especially modem im 
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p^nalifit wai and revolution^ is providing Jn unusual abundance 
The group of editors and contributors of the magazine Under the 
Banner of Marxism should, in my opinion, be a kind of “Society 
of Materialist Friends of Hegelian Dialectics*’ Modern natural 
scientists will find (if they know how to seek, and if wo learn to 
help tbeni) in the Hegelian dialectics materialistically interpreted 
a eeriea of answers to the philosophical problemfl which aie being 
raised by the revolution In natural sdonoe and which make the in 
tellectual admirers of bourgeois fashion “stumble” Into reaction 

Unless It sets itself such a task, and systcmatioally fulfils it, 
raaterishsm cannot be militant materialism It will be not so much 
the combatant as the combated, to use an expression of Shohedrm’s 
Without this, great natural BCientists vnW aa often as hitherto be 
helpless in making their philosophical deductions and gcneialisa 
tlona For natural science is progteesing so fast and is undergoing 
such a profound revolutionary change in all spheres that it cannot 
possibly dispense with phllo'^ophical deductions 

In conclusion, I Will cite an example whioli, while not re- 
lated to the domain of philosophy, la at any rate related to the 
domain of social questions, to which the magazine Under the Ban 
ner of Marxism also desires to devote attention 

It la an example of the woy in which modern pseudoscience 
serves in effect as a vehicle for the grossest and most infamous 
reactionary views 

1 lias recently sent a copy of the Economtstf No 1 (1922), 
publjahod by the Eleventh Deportment of the Russian Technical 
Society The yoiing Communist who sent me this Journal (he 
probably had no time to acquaint himself with its contonls) lashl) 
expressed an exceedingly ftympathclio opinion of it In reality the 
Joimial is— I do not know how deliberately — an organ of the 
modern fcudaliats, disguised of course under a cloak of science, 
democracy and so forth 

4 certain Mr P A Sorokm publishes in this journal an ex 
tensive so called “sociological” enquiry into “Phe Influence of 
the War ” This scientific article abounds in sciantific references 
to the “sociological” works of the author and his numerous 
teachers and colleagues abroad Here la an example of hi» science 
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On page 83 I read 

* For every 10 000 marriages In Peirograd there are now 92 2 divorces — 
a fantastic figure Of every 100 annulled marriages 51 1 had lasted less than 
one year 11 per cent lens than one month, 22 per cent leas than two 
months, 41 per cent leas than three to six months and only 26 per cent over 
six months These figures show that modem legal marringe is a fonn which 
conceals what is in effect extra conjugal sexual Intercourae enabling lovers 
of ‘strawberries to satisfy their appetites* in a legal' way {Economist No 
1 page 83) 

Both this gentleman and tlie Russian Technical Society which 
jyubhsliea tluB jounial and gives space to tins kind of argument 
no doubt regard themselves as adherents of democracy and would 
consider it a great insult to be called what they are in fact, namely, 
feudalists, reacUonanes and “graduated flunkeys of clencab&m/* 
Even the sliglitest acquaintance with the legislation of hour 
geois countnes on marriage, divorce and children born out of 
wedlock, and with the actual state of afiairs in this respect, is 
enough to show anyone interested m the subject that modern 
bourgf»ois democracy, even m the most democratic bourgeois re 
publics, exhibits a truly feudal attitude in this lespect towards 
women and towards children born out of wedlock 

This of course does not prevent the Mensheviks, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, a part of the anarchists and the coi responding 
parties in th^ West from shouting about democracy and how at is 
being violated by the BoUhevaks Bui as a matter of fact the Bolsh^ 
vik revolution is the only consistently democratic revolution in 
leapect to such questions as marriage, divorce and the position of 
clnldren born out of wedlock And this is a question which in a 
most direct manner affects the interests of more than half the pop 
u lotion of any country The Bolshevik revolution, in spite of the 
vast numbei of bourgeois revolubions which preceded il and which 
call themselves democratic, was the first and only revolution to 
wage a resolute struggle m this respect both against leaction and 
feudalism and against the usual hypocrisy of the ruling and prop 
ertied classes 

If 92 divorces for every 10,000 marriages seoms to Mr Sorokin 
a fantastic figure, one can only suppose either that the author 
lived and was brought up in a monasteiy so entirely walled off 
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from life that hardly anyone will beheve that such a monasteiy 
ever existed, or ihit the author is diaiortuig the Uuth in the antei 
ests of reoction and the bourgeoisie Anybody in the least ac 
quainted with social conditions in bourgeois countries knows thot 
the actual numher of actual divorces (of course, not sanctioned 
by church and law) is everywhere immeasurably greater The 
only difference between Russia and other countriee i\\ this respect 
Jb that our laws do not sanctify hypocrisy and tlie unfranchised 
position of woman and her child, but openly and m the name of 
the government dcclore systematic war on all hypociisy and on ail 
imfranohisement 

The Marxist magazine will have to wage wai also on these 
modem ^^eduoated” feudalists Many of them, very likely, are in 
receipt of government money and arc engaged in government em 
ployment jn educating the youth, although they arc no more fitted 
for this than notorious seducers are fitted for the po<tt of super 
intendents of educational establishments for the young 

Tile working class of Russia has succeeded in winning power, 
but it has not yet learnt to utilise it, for otherwise it long ago 
would have very politely dispatched such teachers and members 
of learned aocietios to countries with a bourgeois ‘‘democracy 
That 18 the proper place for such feudalists 

But It will learn, if it only wants to learn 


March 12, 1922 
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The (Ijvjsiun of iho out aiul llu togiuUon of Jls coiUradiclory 
parts (nee the quotatiQU from Philo on Heraclitus at the begiuninpj 
of Part III, ‘‘Kno^vvledge ” in Lessalle’s book on Heraclitus) is the 
tisencc (one of the ‘^essentials/’ one of the principal, if not liic 
principal, charactenstif's or feature^) of ( 3 ialectic«» This pu 
cisel> hoiv Hegel also puts the matter (Anstotlo in Ins Met<iphysic$ 
(ontinually grapples isnth It and combats Heiarlitus and Hcrac 
lucan idea<) 

The correclnesB of this side of the con lent of diul echos must 
lie tested by the histor) of science This side of dialectics as a rule 
receives inadequate attention (eg, Plekhanovl , llie identity of 
opposites 18 taken as the sum total of examples (^Toi example, n 
seed,” ‘^for example, priituhve Conwnuniem ” The same ib line of 
1 ngels But witli him U is “in the interests of popwlansation 
and not a« n law oj knowledge (and as a lav of ihe olijeclne 
noild) 

In mathunalics f and — Differential and integral 
In mechanics action and leaction 
In physics positive and negative electricity ' 

In cliemifitry the combination and dissociation of atoms 
In social science the class struggle 

The identity of opposites (ihear “unity,” perhaps it would be 
more correct to sa) ? — although the difference between the terms 
icleutit) and unity X 6 not particularly important here In e certain 
sense both are c Direct) is the recognition (discover)) of the con 
tradlctory, miUiwlly exclusive, opposite tendencies m all phenom 
cna and processes of nature [including mind and society) The 
condition for the knowledge of all processes of the woild in tlicir 
^self movenicnf,” in their spontaneous development, in their real 
life, IS the knovNlcdgo of them as a unity of opposites Develo]> 
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meat is ihe ^‘struggle” of oppo«^Ucs The iwo basic (oi two possible*^ 
or tivo historically observable? j conceptions of development (evolu 
tion) are development as -decrease and increase, as icpclition, 
and development as a unity of opposites (the division of the one 
into mutuall) cxclusne opposites and tlicir reciprocal relniion) 

In Uie first conception of motion, jt// mo\enicnt, Us druin^ 
force, Us somce, Us inolivo remains in the shade (or this source is 
anode external — God subject, etc ) In the second conception it is to 
the knowledge of the source of sc// * inui ement that aUcntion is 
chiefly directed 

Tile fiMt cojicepliun jb lifelc^'< pool iincl clrj The second is 
vital The second alone funuslica the key to the '^sclf movement^’ 
of cverj tiling in existence, it alone furnishes tlic key to the ‘ IcapV’ 
\t) the ‘‘break in continmly,” to the “transformation into the uppo 
site,’’ to the destiuction of the old and the emergence of the new 
The unity (coincidence, identity, lesultanl) of o))positc'i is non 
ditional, temporary, iransUoiy, relative The struggle of muluilly 
exclusive opposites absolute, just as dcvclopmant and motion an 
absolute 

NB The diatmoUon between subjcclivibin (scepliuam, topli 
Istry, etc ) and dialectics, incldoulall), is that ui (objective) dialectics 
the difference between the relative and the absolute is U&elf iclalive 
For objective dialectics there is an absolute even within the lolative 
For subjectivism and sophistry the relative is only relative and 
excludes the absolute 

In hifl Capital^ Marx fii'st ima)y<<cs ihi simplest, most oidinary, 
fundamental, most common and cvciydav rolalwn of bourgeois 
(commodity) aocletv, a relation that is cnrounleicd billions of times, 
the exchange of commodities In this very siinplo plienomcnon 
(in this “cell” of bourgeois society) analysis reveals all the contra 
dictions (or the germs of all the contindicliohs) of modern society 
The eubaequeiit exposition shows us the development f6o//t growth 
and movement) of these contradictions and of this society m 
the of its individual parts, fiom its beginning to its end 

Such must also be the method of exposition (or study) of 
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dialectics in general (for with Marx the dialectics of bourgeois 
society is only a particular case of dialectics) To begin with the 
simplest, most ordinary, commonest etc , proposmon, nny prop 
oaition one pleases tlic loaves of a tree are gicen, lohn is a 
man, Fido la n dog, etc Here already we have dialectics (ns 
Hegel’a genius lecogniaed) the 5mgu/cir jg ihe ^Cfieral {of Ans 
lotle’g Metaph'ssicSy tiniiblatcd by Schwegler, Bd II, S 40, Bucli 
d, Kapitel IV, 8 und 9 Venn nalurlich kann man nickt der Mei 
nung sein^ daH es ein Hau^ [a house in genernl] ge6e auBcr di n 
sichtbarcn Hoiwcrn,*’ %l} c/v otxtctv inpd td; 

Tiwd; wi(\^ ) t Consequenlly, opposites (ihesingulai as opposed to 
the general) are Identical the singular exists only in the connec 
tion that leads to the general The general exists only m the sin 
gular and tlirough the singular Every singular is (m one way or 
another) a g^encral Every general is (a fragment, or a side, or the 
tssuice of) a singular E\er) general only approximately com 
prises all the singulai objects Ever) singular enters into the general 
incompletely, etc , etc Every singular is connected by thousands of 
Iransitions with other of singulars (things, phenomena, pio 

ceases), etc Here already vnc have the elements, the germs, the con 
copts of necessity, of olijecUve connoction in nature, etc Here 
aheady we have the contingent and the necessary, the appearance 
and the essence, for whtn we say John is a man, Fido is a dog, ihu 
18 a leaf of a tree, etc , we disregard a number of characteristics as 
contingent^ we sepaiate the essence from the apjjearance, and pul 
one in opjiogilion to the other 

Thus in any given proposition we can (and must) reveal as 
in a **cell” (‘‘nucleus”) the germs of all the elements of dialectics, 
and thereby show that dialectics is characteristic of all human 
knowledge in general And natural science shows us (and here 
again it must be demonstrated in any given ample instance) ofajec 
live nature with the same qualities, the transformation of the singu 
lar into the general, of the contingent into the necessary, transitions, 
modulations, and the reciprocal connection of opposites Dialectics 
IS the theory of knowledge of (Hegel and) Marxism This is the 

1 For, SviddUly, one cannot hold the opinion that there tan be a housq 
apait from Mif* lisible houses — Ed 
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^ 'Aulti of the niattcT (ii i*i not Bide’* but the essence of ihe matter) , 
to which Plokhflnov not to speak of othci Marxi*Jlfl» paid no at ' 
tenfion 

{ p \ 

Know ledge 13 represented in Hie foim oF n senes of circles 
hotk b> Hegel (ece hiR iogifc) and by the modern “epieteiuologist** 
f>{ natural science, the ccleeUc and foe of Hegelianism (which ho 
did not understand'), Paul Volkmann (see his Ffhermtnistht>r>reti 
^che Grundzh^G Her NatnrwissenscJiaft) ' 

*‘CircIcB ' in philoflopliy (N a chronolog) of persons essential ^ 
N^ol) 

Aucienl fiom Demoentus to Plato and the dialectics of Hem 
ilUus 

Kenaiasancc Hescailes veisua Gassendi (Spinoza?) 

Modem Holbach—^Hcgcl (via Reikelet Ilunie, Kant) 

Hegel — Feuei bach— Marx 

Dialectics as a /tving, main sided knoivlodgc (with the number 
of sides eternally increasing) with an infinite number of shadings 
of every sort of approach and approximation to reahly (with a 
pliiloRopliJcal fl> 6 tem .growing into a whole out of each ehade)*^ 

I cro wo Imve an immeosurably rich content as compared with 
‘ jnetaphysioaP* materialism, the fundamental misfortune of which 
i« Its maJiilUv to applv dialectics to the Bildertheorh lo the pro 
cess and development of knowledge 

Philosoplucal idealism is only nonsense from the Blandpolnt 
of crude, simple, melaphysical materialism On the olhei hand, 
from the standpoint of dialectical materialism, philosophical ideal 
jsm 18 a onesided, exaggerated, uherschwengltches^ (Dietzgen)> 
development (inflation, distention) of one of the features, sides, 
facets of knowledge into an absolute, dwoteed from matter, from 
nature, apotheoaised Idealism la clericalism Tine Bui phllosophl 
NB cal idealism is (*Vnore correctly^^ and addition^^) 

this a road to cleripalism through one of the shades of the 

aphoiism infinitely complex A’/ioia/edga (dialectical) of man 

^ pisiemolo0ical foundettons 0 / Modern Science-- hd 
Theory oi refleclloa —A// 

— Fd 
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Human knowledge ib not (or does not follow) a sUaight lint 
but a cuive, which endlessly approximates to a senes of cncle^, a 
spiral Each fragment* segment, section of this cuive can be liaa^ 
formed (transformed one sidedly) into an independent, complete 
straight Ime, which then (if one does not see the wood foi tUt, 
trees) leads into the quagmiie, into cleiicahsm (wheie it is rein 
forced by the class interests of the ruling classes) Reotilineanty 
and one sidedness, stiffness and petrification, subjectivism and 
subjective blindness — voila^ the epistemological r6ol3 of idealism 
And clericalism ( = philosophical idealism), of course, has episte 
mologwal roots, it is not groundless, it is a sterile (lower undoubt 
edly, but it is a sterile flower that grows on the living tree of living, 
fertile, genuine, powerful, omnipotent, objecUve, ab^iolute human 
knowledge 
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CRITICAL COMMENTS ON A RF ACTIONARY 
PHILOSOPHY 




PREtACF 10 IHE FIRST EDITION 


A NUMBER of filters, would be Marxi^^ts* have ^his year under 
laken a \eritable caorpaign against the philosophy of Marxism In 
the course of leas than half a vear four books devoted mainly and 
almost exclusively to attacks on dialectical materialism have made 
their appearance These include first and foremost Studies m 
(? — It would liave been moie pioper to sa> “against'^) the ?hi 
losophy of Marxism (St Petersbuig, 19081, a «*ympo 3 ium by 
Bazaiov, Bogdanov, Lunachaiaky, Berman, Helfond, Yuslikevicb 
and Suvorov, ^ushkevidTs Materialism and Critical Healwn^ 
Berman’s Dialectics in the I ight of the Modern Theory of Knotil 
etlge and Valentinov’s The Philosophical ( oust ructions of Marx 
ism 

All these people could not have been iguoiant of the fact tliat 
Maiv and Engels scoies of tunes teimed their philosophical views 
dialectical materialism Yet all these people, who, despite the 
charp diveigence of their political views, are united in their hoatil 
ily toward dialectical materialism, at the same time claim that in 
plulosophy they are Marxists! Engels’ dialectics is ‘^mysticism,” says 
Berman Engels’ views have become “antiejuated,” lemarks Bazarov 
casuall), as though It were a self evident Jact Mateilalisni thus aji 
pears to )>e lefuled by om bold wauiors who proudly allude to iho 
'modem theory of knowledge,” “recent philosophy” (or “leceiit 
positivism”), the “philosophy of modern natiual science,” or even 
the “philosophy of natural science ot the twentieth century ” Sup 
poiteJ by all these supposedly recent dochiiiefl, our deetioyeia of 
dialectical materialism proceed fearlessly to downright fideiam^ 
(in the case of Lunachaiaky it is moat evident, but by no means in 
Ills case nloneM Yci when it comes Lo an explicit definition of ihur 

^ Ftdmsni is a doctrine whlJi eiiltstitutcs faith for or which 

generally attaches algnificance lo faith 
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ntUtude towartU Marx and Engelb all vIhu coverage and all theu 
respect for theit o\m coiwictions at once disappear In deed — a 
complete renunciation of dialectical maleiiahsm, i e , of Maivism, 
in word — endless subterfuges, attempts to evade the essence of the 
question, to cover their letreat to put some materialist or other lu 
place of materiaham in general, and a deternunod refusal lo make 
a direct analysis of the innumerable maleiiahst declar aliens of 
Maix and Engels Tins is Iruly ‘hnulmy on oneV knees/* as it was 
justly characteneed by one Marxist This is typical philosophical 
revisionism, foi it was only the levialoniats who gamed a sad 
notoriety for themselves by then departure from the fimdamontal 
\ieW8 of Maixi<»m and by then fear, or inability, to '^settle ac 
counts’* openly, explicitly, resolutely and clearly with the views 
they had abandoned When orthodox had occasion to 

pronoiincQ against some antiquated views of Marx (for instance, 
Mehring when ha opposed certain historical propositions), It was 
always done with such precision and thoroughness that no onf 
has ever found anything ambiguous in sucli literary utterances 
For the lest, there is in the Stiulie^ the Pkl}osoph^ of Marx 
isni one phrase which resembles the truth This le Lunachai sky’s 
phiase ^Terhapa we [le, all the collaborators of the Studies 
evidently] have gone astray, but v\e are seeking” (p 161) That 
the fiist half of this phiaae contains an absolute and the second a 
lelativc truth, I phall endeavour lo demonstrate ciicuinstanLlall) 
m the piesent book At the moment I would only rcmaik that if 
our philosophers had spoken not in the nanu of Marxism but in 
die name of a few ‘seeking” Marxists, they would have shown 
more respect for theinscivea and for Marxism, 

As foi myself, I too am a “seeker” in philosophy Namely, the 
task I have set myself in these comments Is to;seok for the stumbling 
Idopk to people who under the guise of Marxism are ofTciing some 
thing (incredibly muddled, confused and rcncliopaxy 

Tub Auiium 


SeptemLer 1908 



IN LIEU OF INTRODUCTION 


HOW CERiAiN "MARXISTS* IN 1900 AND CERTAIN IDFALISTS IN 
1710 REFUTED MATERIALISM 

Anyone in the least acquainted with philosophical literatme must 
know that scaicely a single contemporary professor of philosophy 
(or of theology) can be found Who is not directly or indirectly 
engaged in refuting materialism They have declared materialism 
refuted a thousand times, yet are continuing to refute it for tlie 
thousand and first time A)1 our revisionists are engaged in re 
futing materialism, pretending, however, that actually they are 
only refuting the matenalbt Pleklianov, and not the materialist 
Engels, nor the mateii^list Feuerbach, nor the materialist views 
of Dietzgcn — and, moieover, that they aie lefuting materialism 
from ihe standpoint of ‘^recent” and “modern” positivism, natural 
science, and so forth Without citing quotations, which anyone 
desinng to do so could cull by tlie hundred from the books above 
mentioned, I shall refer to those arguments by which materialism 
18 being combated by Bazarov, Bogdanov, Yushkevich, Valentinov, 
Chernov^ and other Machians I shall use this latter term through 
out as a syncMiym for “empiric orltiust,” hecause it is shorter and 
simplci and has alieady acquiicd rights of citizenship in Russian 
literature That Ernst Mach is the most popular representative of 
cmpirlo criticism today la universally acknowledged in philosoph 
ical liteiature,2 while Bogdanov’s and Yushkevich’s departures 
from “pure” Machism aie of absolutely secondary importance, as 
will be shown later 

* V Cheniov Philosophical wid Sociclogical Studies Moscow 1907 The 
author la as ardent an adherent of Avcnarlua and an enemy of dialectical 
materialism an Bazarov and Co 

> See, for instance, Dr Rl 9 hard Honigewald, Veber die Lehre Humes von 
der Realifat dor Aid^endinge [Hfime s Doctrmo of fhe Renhty of the Exten^ul 
fforWLRcrUn im S 2JS 
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Tlie itiflteiifthsU, ue aie told, lecogmse somtllting unthinkable 
nml unknowable — vUmgs in tbemaelvea” — ^mallei **o\il6lde of c\ 
peiience” and outside ot our knowledge They lapse into genulnt 
mysticism b> admitting the existence of something beyond, sonif 
lliing transcending the bounds of “experience*’ and knowledge 
When they say that matter, by acting upon our sense organs 
produces aensations, die materialists take as their basis the “un 
known,** nothingness, for do tliey not thepiselves declare our sen 
salions to be the only source of knowledge? The materialists lapse 
into “Kantianism** (Plekhanov, by recognising the existence of 
“things in themselves,” le, things outside of our consciousness), 
they “duplicate” the world and preach “duaham,” for the materi 
allsta hold that beyond the appearance there is the thing In itself, 
beyond the immediate sense data there is something else, some 
fetish, an “Idol,” an absolute, a source of “metaphysics,** a double 
of religion (* holy matter,” as Bazarov says) 

Such are tlie arguments levelled by the Machians aganist maleu 
ahsm, as repeated and retold in varying keys by the aforementioned 
w liters 

In order to teat whether these arguments aie new, and whethti 
they are really directed against only one Russian materialist who 
“lapsed into Kantianism,** we shall give some detailed quotations 
Irom the works of an old Idealist, George Berkeley This historical 
inquiry is all the more necessary in the introduction to our coni 
mentfl since we shall have frequent occasion to refer to Berkeley 
and his trend in philosophy, for the Madiians misrepresent both 
the 1 elation of Mach to Berkeley and the essence of Berkeley*^ 
philosophical Ime 

The work of Bishop George Berkeley, publwhed in 1710 undtr 
ihe tdlle Treaiiae Concerning the Principles of Hitman Knowledge,^ 
begins with the following argument 

It Is evident lo imyona who takes a survey of tlie ob/ects of human 
knowledge, that tlicy are either Ideas actually imprinted on the senses { or 
else such as ore perceived by attending to the passions and operations of the 
mind, or lastly, Ideas formed by help of m^mary and imagination By 
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higlit 1 ha\o tho ideas of light and colours llicir 8e\crai degrees and 

^aliat^ou8 By touch I perceno hard and soft heat and cold, morion and 
resistance Smelling furnishes me >vith odours the palate with tastes 
and hearing conveys sounds 

And as several of these are oh'^erved to accompaTiy each other, they 
< ome to he marked h> one name, and so to be reputed aa one thing Thus 
for example, a certain colour, taste, smoll Agure and consistence having been 
obsened to go together, are accounted one distinct thing signified by tho 
name apph other collections of ideos constitute a stone a tree a book and 
llte like sensible things ’ (5 1) 

Such IS the conlenl of the hrsi section of DerkeIe)V work 

Wo must lomember ihnt Berkeley takjen as the basis of his pin 
lu«5oph) hard, henl, cold, colours, tastes, odouis etc For 

lieikeley, things are *‘cx)llectiona of ideas,” this expression designal 
mg the aforesaid, lei us say, qualities or sensations, and not abstract 
thoughts 

B'^rkeley goes on to say that besides these ‘hdeas or objects of 
knowledge’ theie exists something that perceives them — -‘^imnd, 
spirit, soul or myself” (§ 2) It is selfcMdenl, the philosopher 
foncludes that ^‘ideas” cannot exist outside of the mmd that pei 
ceues them In order to convince ourselves of this it is enough to 
(onstdei the meaning of the word “exist ” 

The Iftblo I write on I bay cxislo, that ib I sec and feel it, and if I 
wei'c out of my study I should say it existed meaning thereby that if I was 
in my study I might perceive It * 

That is wihat Berkeley says an § 3 of his work, and thei^upon he 
begins a polemic against the people whom he calls materialists 
(§§18, 10, etc^ 

‘I cannot conceive” he says *how it la possible to speak of the absolute 
rMslenCG of things without their relation to tho fact that somebody perceives 
them. To exist means to be perceived” (their esse is percipif § 3 — a dictum of 
Berkeley’s frequently quoted in textbooks on tho history of philosophy) 

It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that houses 
mountains, nvers and in a word all sensible objects have an existence natural 
or real, distinct from their being perceived by the understanding (§4) 

1 Ins opinion is a “mamfeat contradiction,” says Berkeley 

*Tor, what are the aforementioned objects but the tilings we perceive by 
sense? and what do wo perceive besides our own Idoas or sensations? and is 
It not plainly repugnant that any one of these, or any combination of them, 
should rxlpt nnpercehed? (§4) 
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The expression ‘collection of ideas” Berkeley now leplaccs by 
what to him Is an equivalent expression, combination of sen^ations^ 
and accuses the mateiialistiS of m absurd*’ tendenrj to go still fur- 
ther, of seeking some source of this complex — tha is, of tins com 
bination nations In ^ 5 the inalenalints aie accused of 

liifluig with an abstraction, foi to di voice the fiinsalion from the 
object, according to Berkeley, is an empt) absti action 

In tnilli ” lio says ni tho end of § 5 omitkcl (n the scrond edition *hho 
object and the sensation llie eamo thing ami caniVl therefore he ab 
stracted from caeh other 

Berkeley goes on 

*^But say you, though the ideas thonif>el\cs do not txi»l without tlit iniiid 
yet there may i>e things hko them, whoieof they arc cofvve<^ oi resemidanee'^, 
which things exist without tho mind, in an unthinking Buhstomt I anB^ver an 
idea can be like noilung but an idea, a colour or figure can he like nothing 
but another colour or figure I aek whether ihoHO supposed originals 
or external things of which our Ideas are the pictures or lepiescntations, ho 
themselves poiceivable or no-* If they are then they arc ideas and wc have 
gamed our point, but if you aay they are not, I appeal to anyone whether 
it be aense to aBaerl a colour la like somethin g which k Invi^lhU hard or 
soft, like something which is intangible, ontd so of the rest’ (S8) 

As the reader sees, Bazarov’s “arguments” against PItkhanov 
concerning the pioblem of whethei things can exist apart from 
then action on us do not differ in the least from Berkeley’s argu 
mentB against tho materialists whom he does not mention by iuuwl 
Beik^ley considers the notion of the existence of hnaltei or coi 
porcal substance” 9) such a “contradiction,” such nii “ah 
Hjrdity,” that ilab leallv not worth wasting time exposing it Ht 
flays t 

*But hcLause tho tenet of the exktenco of Mattel boniiB to liavc lakui 
60 deep ft root in llio minds of philosophers, and draws aftei it so mony ill 
tonscquencee, I choose rather to be thought prolix arwl tedious than omit 
anything that might conduce to the full discovery ond oxtirpation of that 
prcjiullco’ (f 9) 

We shall presently sep to what “ill consequences” Berkeley is 
referring Let us first finish with his theoretical arguments against 
the maleriabsts Denying the “absolute” oxistenco of objects, that 
13, tho existence of things outside human knowledge, Beikc 
ley dehberalclv represents the views of liis opponents though 
they iccogniscd iho “ihitid: lU itself ” In 21 Bcrkelc\ writes in 
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ilalug that ihe opinion wlucli he is lefiiling lecogni^s ^Uhe ah 
solute existence of sensible o6;ec/3 in themselves or without the 
mind^^ (pp 167 6S op cit) The Iwo fundamental lines of phil 
osophical outlook are lirre depicted \vith tlie straightforwardness, 
clarity and precision that di'^tingmsh the cla-^sical philosophers 
fiom the mveiUors of “new” systems in our day Mater lalism is lh(^ 
recognition of ^‘objects in themselves/* or outside the mind, ideaa^ 
and sensations are copies oi images of these objects The opposito 
doctiine (idealism) claims that objects do not exist “without the 
mmd’\ objects arc “combinations of sensation 

This IV as written in 1710, fourteen years befoie the birth of 
Immanuel Kant, yet our Machinns, supposedly on the basis of 
“recent” philosoph} made the di^ovcry that the lecognitioit of 
‘objects in themselves” is a lesiilt of the infection or distorli^Jn 
of materialism by Kantianism’ The “new” disco\ cries of the Mach 
lans are the product of an astounding ignorance of the history of 
the basic pJnl osophical tiends 

Then next “new” thought consists m this that the conccj^ls 
“matter” or “substance” are remnants of old uncritical view s iMach 
and Avenarius, you see, advanced philosopliical thought, deepened 
analysis and eliminated these “absolutes,” “unchangeable en 
titles,” etc If you wish to check such assertions ^vitK the original 
hources, go to Berkeley and vou will see that they are pretentious 
fictions Berkeley says quite definitely that matter is “nonentity” 
(§ 68), that matter is nothing (S bO) “You may,” thus Berkeley 
ridicules the materialists, “if so it shall seem good, use Uie ^void 
malleT in the same sense as other men use notlnn^^ (pp 19697) 
At the hegiiining, says Berkeley, it was believed that colours, odours, 
etc, “really exist,*’ but subsequently such views were lenounced, 
and It was seen that they only exist in dependence on our sensations 
But this elimination of old erroneous concepts was not completed; 
a lemnant is the concept ^substance” (§ 73), which is also a 
“prejudice** (p 195), $nd which was finally exposed by Bishop 
Berkeley in 1710’ In 1908 there are still wags who seriously be 
lieve Avenarius, Petzoldt, Mach and the rest, when they maintain that 
It was only “recent ppsitmsm** and “recent natural science’* which 
at last succeeded in eliminating these “metaphysical” conceptions 
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Thcae same wags (among them Bogdanov) assure llitii leaders 
that It \Na8 the new philosophy that corrected the crior of lh( 
^*duplicaUon of the world” In the doctrine of the eternall) refuted 
materialists, who speak of some sort of a “reflection” bv tlie human 
consciousness of things existing outside the consciousness A mass 
of Benumentftl \CYbiagc has been untten by the aho\c named 
jiUthois about this “duplication” Owing to forgetfulness oi ig 
norance, they failed to add that those new dlsco\erics had alicnrh 
been disco\cred In 1710 Berkele> Ra)5 

Oiii bncnvladgc of these ti^ Ideas or tlungsi lius fjcni verj minli o!) 
Kcured and confounded, and w ha^c been led inlo veiv dan^oioua cirois 
hy supposing a two fold exisiencc of the objects of eiifre— ihe oPc intelhsiblc 
or in the mind, the other reef and wllhom the mind <? f , ontsUie consciowt. 
ness) (5 86) 

And Berkeley iidiciiles (his “absurd” notion, uluch admits tlir 
possibility of thmkuig the unthinkable ’ The soiuco of the “absuid 
i(y,” of course, “follows from our supposing a difference between 
things and ideas tlie supposition of exlernnl objects” (§87) 
This same source — ^as discovered b) Berkeley in 1710 and lo 
discovered b> Bogdanov in 1908-'rnaonderfl a faith iri Idisho'^ and 
idols 

‘ Jim exlbtence of Matter,’ savs Berkeley bodies uiipttapved, has uut 
only been the mam support of AtheisU and Jatallsts but on the same prin 
ciple doth Idolatrj likewise In all its larious forme depend* (S94) 

Here v^e arrive at tlioso ”111 conscquonces” derived from the 
“absurd” doctrine of the ovistencc of an external world which 
rompelled Bishop Berkeley not only to refute this doctnne thcorcti 
cally, but passionately to persecute us adhorent^^ ns cnoinics 

‘For SB we have shewn the doctrine of Matter or corporeal Subblana 
to have been the main pillar and support of Scepticism bo likewise upon 
the same foundation have been falbcd oil tlio impioUB echemos of Atheism 
and frreUgion How great a friend material su6s(arice has heen lo AlheletB 
111 all ages were needless lo relate All their pionstroue systenia hove so 
visible and nccossory q dependence on It, timt when tills corneratono Is once 
removed the whole fabno cannot choose but fall to the ground, liiBomnch that 
it 18 no longer wortli while to bestow a particular consideration on the absurd 
of every wretched sect of AthoistB (§ 92, p 203) 

“Matter being once expelled out of nature drags vvitli it so many scepth ul 
and impiouB notion^ nuch on jncrcdlblr number of disputes and pn7/ltnn 
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i/uuitiuUa [ lliti piinciple of etouoji)) of thought discovered by Marh iii the 
’seventies, philosophy as a conception of the world according to the pnnciple 
of minimum expenditure of effort’ — ^Avenarius in 18761] whlt^h havL been 
thorns jn the sides of divines as well as philosophers and made eo much 
fruitless work for mankind that if the arguments we have produced against 
it are not found equal to demonstration (as to me they evidently seem) yet 
I am sure all friends to knowledge peace, and religion have reason to wish 
they were” (§96) 

Frankly and bluntly did Bishop Berkeley argue^ In our time 
these very same thoughts on the “economicaF* elimination of 
^‘matter” from philosophy are enveloped m a much more artful 
form, and confused by the use of a “new” terminology, so that 
these thoughts may be taken by naive people for “recent” phi 
losophyl 

But Berkeley was not only candid ns to the tendencies of has 
philosophy, he also endeavoured to covei its idealistic nakedness 
ic represent it as being free from absurdities and acceptable to 
“common sense” InslmcUvely defending himself against thp'^c 
cusation of what would nowadays be called subjective idealism and 
solipsism, lie says that by our philosophy “we arc not deprived of 
any one thing in nature” (§ 34) Nature remains, and the distinc 
Uon between realities and chimeras remains, only “they both 
equally exist in the mmd” ( § 34) 

‘I do not argue against tha existence of any one thing that we can appre 
hend either by sense or reflection That the things I see with my eyes and 
touch with my hands do exist, really exist, I make not the least (juestlon The 
only thing wnose existence we deny is that which philosophers [Berkeley s 
^taJics] call Matter or borporeal substance And in doing this there is no 
damage done to the rest of mankin*d, who, I dare say will never miss it The 
Atheist indeed wiU want the colour of an empty name to support his impiety” 

(S 35) 

Thoa thought is made still clearer in § 37, where Berkeley replies 
10 the charge that bis philosophy destroys corporeal substance 


” If the word substance be taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination 
of sensible qualities, such as extension solidity, weight, and the like this wo 
cannot be accused of taking away, but if It be taken in a philosophic sense 
for the support of accidents or qualities without the mmd — then indeed I 
acknowledge that we lake it away, If one may be said to^^tako away that 
which never had any existence, not even in the imagination” 


7-71 
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iwiilhout good cause did the English plulosoplur Fra«3i» 

idealist and adherent of Berkcleianism, who edited Berkeley’s 
vrorkfl and supplied them with his ovm annotationa, designate Ber 
keley’s doctrine by the term **nalural leahsm” {op city j) x) 
This amusing terminology must by all means be noted, foi it in 
fact expresses Berkeley’s intention to counterfeit realism*. In our 
further exposition we shall fiequently find the ‘‘recent positivists” 
repealing the same stratagem or counterfeit in a different form and 
m a diffeient verbal wiappmg Berkeley does not deny the exist ♦ 
cnee of real things^ Berkeley does not go counter to the opinion of 
all humanity* Berkeley denies “only” the teaching of the philos 
ophers, viz, the theory of knowledge, which seriously and res 
olutely takes as the foundation of all its reasoning the recogruHon 
of the external world and the reflection thereof in the minds of 
men Berkeley does not deny natural science, which has always 
adliered (mostly unconsciously) to this, ic, the materialist, theory 
of knowledge We read in § 59 

”We rnjay from the expormnee^ I Berkeley — a philo ophy of pure ex 
perience’J we have had of the train and enccsesslon of ideas m our mlndtj 
make well grounded predirt ions conciemlng die IJeas we sliall bo affected 
puiwiant to a gmat train of actions aiS I>e enabled to pass n right 
Judgment of what would have appeared to us^ hi case we were placed in 
circumstances very different from those wo ore in at present Herein consists 
the knowledge of nature, which f listen to ihiftll may preserve he ust and cer 
tdnty very consistently with what hath been said 

Let us regard the external woild, nature, as “a combination of 
sensations” evoked in our mind by a deity Acknowledge this and 
give up searclung for the “ground” of tlieae sensations outside 
the mind, outside men, and I will aeknowledgo wulnn the frame 
work of my idealist theory of knowledge all natural science and 
all the importance and authenticity of its deductions It is preciecly 
this framework, and only this framework, that I netd for my 
deductions in' favour of “peace and religion** Sudi is Berkeley’s 
train of thought It correctly expresses the essence of idealist phi 
losophy and its social significance, and we shall encounter it later 


'In his preface Eraser inslets that both Berkeley ond Locke "appeal 
exclusKfly to experience*’ (p 117) 



^IATERIAUS^^ AND EMPIRIO CRl 1 ICJSM OU 

^vUcu we come to speak of the relation of Machism to natural 
science 

Let US now consider another recent discovery that was borrowed 
from Bishop Berkeley in the twentieth century by the recent positn 
ist and critical realist, P Yuahkevicli This discovery is ‘'empino 
symbolism ” “Berkeley/* says Fraser, “thus reverts to his favourite 
theoiy of a Universal Natural Symbolism*’ {op cit ^ p 190) Did 
these words not occur in an edition of 1871, one might have suspect 
ed the English fideist philosopher Fraser of plagiarism from both 
the modem mathematician and physicist Poincare and the Russian 
“Marxist” Yushkevich! 

This theory of Berkeley’s, which threw Frasei into raptures, is 
set forth by the Bishop as follows 

The connexion of ideas [do not forget that for Berkeley ideas and thuiga 
are identical] does not imply the relation of cause and effect but only of a 
mark or sign with the thing signified*' (§65) 

^‘Hcnce, it w evident that those things, which under the notion of a cause 
CO operating or concurring to the production of effects, are altogether inex 
plfcable, and run us into greet absurdities, may be very naturally ex 
pUlned i when they are coualderod only ae marks or signs for our 
information (§ 66) 

Of course, in the opinion of Berkeley and Fraser, it is no othei 
than the deity who informs us by means of these “empirio ^ym 
bols ” The epistemological sigiuficance of symbolism in Berkeley’s 
theory, however, consists in tins, that it is to replace “the doctrine” 
which “pietends to explain things by corporeal causes” (g 66) 
We have before us two philosophical trends in the question of 
causality One “pretends to explain things by corporeal causes ” It 
is clear that it is connected %vith the “absurd doctrine of matter” 
refuted by Bishop Berkeley fhe other reduces the “notion of 
causality” to the notion of a “mark or sign” which seives for 
“our information” (supplied by (mmI) We shall meet tliese two 
trends in a twentieth century garb when we analyse the attitude 
of Machism and dialectical materialism to this question 

Further, as regards the question of reality, it ought also to bq 
remarked tliat Berkeley, refusing as he does to recognise the exist 
ence of things outside the mind, tries to find a criterion for dis 
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tingtnslnng between the lefll and the fictitious In ^ 30 he sa)s that 
those “ideas” which the human mind evokes at pleasure 

“are faint weak, and unsteady in respect to others liiey perceive by aenaei 
which, leing imprcafred upon thorn according to certain lulea or lav/fl of 
mature, apeak themselvcB about the effects of a Mind more powerful and 
wise than human spirlia Those latter ora said to have more reidiiy in them 
than the former, by which is meant that they are more affecting orderly 
and distinct^ and that they ore not fiettona of the mind perceiving them ” 

Elsewhere (§ 84) Berkeley Inea to connect the notion of reality 
with the aunultaneoiis perception of the same sensatione by mony 
people For instance, how shall we resol\e the question es to 
whether the transformation of water mto wme, of which we ore 
being told, is xeal^ 

*If at the table all who wore present should see, and smell, and taste, 
aivd dnnk wine and find the effects of it, with me there could ho no doubt 
i)f Its reality “ 

And Traser explains 

'The simuhaiioous consciousness of the ‘same* ideas by dlj 
ferent penons as distinguished from the purely individual or personal con 
sciousness of imaginnry objects and emotions, is hero referred to as a te«t 
of the reduy of the former* 

From this it is evident that Berkeley’s subjective idealism is 
not to be interpreted as though it ignored the distinction between 
individual ayd collective perception On/ the contrary, ho attempts 
on the haws o£ tins distinction to construct a criterion of reality 
Deriving “ideas’* from the action of the deity upon the huinan 
mind, Berkeley thus approaches objective ideahsm the world 
proves to he not my idea hut the product of a single supreme 
flplntual cause thattcreatea both the “laws of nature” and the laws 
distinguishing “more real” ideas from those less real, nud so forth 

In another work, The Three Dialogues Between Ilylas and Phil 
onous (1713), whore he endeavours to present his views in an 
eapeclally popular form, Berkeley sets forth the opposition hetween 
his doctrine and the matenalist doctrine m the following way 

T assert a« well as you tmateriallsta] Uiat, bIuco we am affected from 
\^lthout, we must allow Powers to bo without, in a Being distinct from our 
Solves But then we differ as to the kind of this powerful being I will 

have it io bo Spirit, you Matter or I kno^v not what (I hiay mdd too, you 
know not what) third nature ” (p 336) 
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Fraser comments 

Thia b the gbt of the whole question According to the Materiahsta 
sensible phenomena are due to matenal substance or to some unknown 
‘third nature , according to Berkeley to Rational Will» according to Hume 
and the Poaitl^leta, their origin is absolutely unknown, and we can only 
generalise them inductively, through ouslom, as facts 

Here the EngUah Berkeleian, Fraser, approacKes from lua con 
sifltent idealist standpoint tlie same fundamental ‘‘lines’* in phi 
losophy which were so clearly chexactensed by the materialist 
Engels In his work Ludioig Feuerbach Engels divides philosophers 
into “two great camps” — ^materialists and idealists Engels — deal 
mg With theories of the two trends much tmore developed, varied 
and nch in content than Fraser dealt ivith — sees the fundamental 
distinction between them in the fact that while for the materialists 
nature is primary and spirit secondary, for the idealists the reverse 
jfl the case In between these two camps Engels places the adherents 
of Hume and Kant, who denj the possibility of knowing the world, 
or at least of knowing it fully, and calls them agnostics In bis 
Ludwig Feuerbach Engels applies this term only to the adherents 
of Hume (those people whom Fraser calls, and who like to call 
themselves, “positivists”) But m his article “On Historical Maten 
aljsm,” Engels explicitly speaks of the standpoint of **the I^eo 
Kantian agnostic^^^ regarding Neo Kantianism as a variety of 
agnosticism i 

We cannot dwell here on this remarkably correct and profound 
judgment of EngeW (a judgment which is shamelessly ignored by 
the Machians) Wo shall discuss it in detail later on For the 
present we shall confine ourselves to pointing to this Marxian 
termmology and to this meeting of extremes the views of a con 
sistent materialist and of a consistent idealist on the fundamental 
philosophical trends In order to illustrate these trends (with which 
we shall constantly have to deal an our furtlier exposition) let us 

' Friedrich Engele, ^^Veber histonschen Matenahsmus [“On Hbtoxical 
Mflterialiam“], Neue Zeit, XI Jg Bd I (1892 93) No 1 S 18 Translated 
from the English by Engeb himself (This article was publlslied as an intro 
duction to the Engll^ translation ol Engels' Utopian and Scientific 

— Trems ) 
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briefly note the vie\v!s of outstanding philosopliors of the eiglUcciUli 
century who pursued a different path from Bcrkek) 

Here are HEumes arguments In hia An Enquir) Concerning 
Human Understandings in the chapter (XII) on sceptical phi 
lofiophy, lie says 

‘‘It 8^6018 evident, that men are earned by a naluial hisUuci or picpov 
eeeeion* to repose faith m their senses and that, without any reasoning, oi 
even almoat before the use of reason wo always suppoae an external universe 
which depends not on our perception, but would exist though we and every 
sensible creature wore absent or annihilated Even the animal creations arr 
governed by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects, in all 
their thoughts designs, and actione 

*"But this universal and p;'imary opinion of all men soon deMroycO 
by the sllghleet philosophy, which tenches its, that nothing ran ever bo present 
to the mind but an Imago at peiception, and that the senses are only the 
Inleta, through which these images are conveyed, witliout being able to 
produce any immediate Intercourse between tlio nund and the object The 
table which wo see, seems diminish, aa we remove farther from it Hut 
the real table, which exists Independent of us, auffei-s no alteration It was 
therefore, ndthbig but its imago, which was pnesont to the mmd These are 
the obvious dictates of reason, and no man, who reflects ever doubted that 
the existences, which wo consider, when w« soy ^hlg house, and hhat tree,' 
are nothing but perceptions In the mird 

what argument can it b6 proved, that the perceptions of dm miml 
must be caused by external objects entirely difforont from tbijm though 
resembling them (If that be possible), and could not arise either from the 
energy of the mirid itself, or from the suggestion of some invisible and un 
known spirit, or from some other cause stiJl more unknown to us? 

“How shall the question be determined? By experience surely, as all 
other questions of a like nature But bore experJenre ia, and must bo entirely 
silent. The mind has never anything preeenl to it hwi the perceptions, mul 
cannot possibly reach any experience of their conneotion with objects This 
supposition of such a connection la, therefore without any foundation In 
reasoning 

^*To have recourse to tlio vomclty of tho Supremo Being in older lo prove 
the voi^ity of our senses, la surely making a very unexpected clrniit If 
tho external world be ohco called In question, wo shall be at a loss to find 
orguments, by which we may prove the existence of that Being, oi any of 

his ottrlhut6s“t 

He Says the eamo thing m his Treatise of Human NaUire 
(Part IV^ Sec JI, ‘*0n Scepticism Towards Sensations’^) “There 
IS only a single existence, which I shall call mdifferentlj ob]€ci^ 
or percepfmrw” By scepUclsm Hnme means the refusal to explain 

* David Hume, /fa J^nquirv roncerning Human UndenKunUng Lssoya and 
Trem$css London 1082 Vol IT, pp 151 53 
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sensations as the effects of objects, spirit, etc , a refusal to reduce 
percepUons to the external world, on the one hand, and to a deity 
or to an unknown apint, on the other And the author of the intro 
duction to the French translation of Haune, F Pillon — a pliiloaophrr 
of a trend akin to Mach (as we shall see below*) — ^justly remarks 
that for Hume the subject and the object are reduced to ‘^groups 
of various perceptions,” to “elements of consciousness, to imprea 
sions, ideas, etc ”, that the only concern should be with the 
“groupings and combinations of these elements The English 
Humean, Huxley, who coined the apt and correct term “agnoati 
Clean,” in his Hume also emphasises the fact that Hume, regarding 
“sensations” as the “primary and irreducible states of conscious 
ness,” 13 not entirely consistent on the question how the origin of 
sensations is to be explained, whether by the effect of objects on man 
or by the creative power of the mand “Realism and Idealism are 
equally probable hypotheses’* (te, for Hume) ^ Huine doea not 
go beyond sensations » 

‘TliU 0 the coloure red and blue and the odour of a rose, are aimplo 
impressions A red rose gives us a complex impression, capable of reso- 
lution into the simple impressions of red colour rose scent, and nunierous 
others (pp 64-65, op cit ) i 

Hume admits both the “materialist position” and the “idealist 
position” (p 82 ) , the “collection of perceptions” may be gen 
erated by the Fichtean “ego” or may be a “signification ahd even 
a symbol” of “something real ” This is how Huxley interprets 
Hume 

As for the materialists, here is an opinion of Berkeley given b^ 
Ehderot, the leadei of the Fncyclopesdists 

“Those philosophers ato caljed idealists who, being conscious only of 
their existence and of the sonsoiions which succeed each other within them 
selves, do not admit anything else An extravagant system which, to my 
thinking, only the hlmd could have originated, a system which, to the shame 
of human intelligence and philosophy, is tlie moat difficult to combat, al 
though the most obsurd of all 

1 Psycholdgie de Hume TraUe de la nature humeuney etc Trad par Ch 
Heftouviett- et F Pillon \Hume s Psychology A Treatise of Human Anfure, 
translated by Ch Renouvier and F Pillon], Paris, 1870 Introduction p x 

* Tlioitias Huxley, Hume, London, 1079 p 74 

^ (Entres completes de Diderot ed par J Ass^at iDidcrot^ Complete 
^orA^, edited by Ass^'zat], Paris, 1875 Vol I, p 304 
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And Diderot, who came very close to the standpoint of con 
temporary materiaham (that arguments and syllogisms alone do 
not suffice to refute idealism, and that here it is not a question 
for theoretical argument), notes the similaraty of the premises both 
of the idealist Berkeley and the sensationaliBl Condillac In his 
opinion, Condillac should have undertaken a refutation of Berke 
ley in order to avoid such absurd conclusions being drawn from the 
treatment of sensations as the only source of our knowledge 

In the ‘^Conversation Between d’Alembert and Diderot,” Diderot 
states Ims philosophical position thus 

‘Suppose a piano to be endowed with tho faculty of sensation and 
memory tell me would It not of its own accord repeat those airs which you 
have (playod on its keys? Wo ore melniments endowed with sonsatlon and 
memory Our Bensea are so many keys upon which surrounding nature strikes 
and which often atriko upon themaelves And this is all, in n\y opinion, that 
occurs in a piano organised like you and me** 

D’Alembert retorts that such an instrument would have to pos 
seas Uie faculty of finding food for itself and of reproducing little 
pianos Undoubtedly, contends Diderot — But take an egg 

“This is what refutes all the schools of theology and all tlie temples on 
earth What is this egg? A mass that is insonsiblo until tlie embryo is intro 
daced thither, and when this embryo is introdured what is it then? An 
insensible mass, for In its turn, thie embryo is only an inert and crude liquid 
How docs this mass arrive at a dlfTerent organisation arrive at sensibility and 
life? By means of heat And what produces heot? Motion The animal 
that is hatched from the egg is endowed with all your sensations It per 
forms all your Actions Would you maintain with Descartes that thk is a 
simple imitating machine? Little children will laugh at you, and the philoso 
pbers will reply that if this he a machine then you too are a machine If you 
admit that the difference between these animals and vou consists only in 
their organisation, you will prove your coipamon eense and sagacity you will 
be right. But from this 'will follow tho conclusion lliat xefulee you , namely 
that! from inert matter organised in a certain way, impregnated with another 
bit of inert matter, by heat and motion— sonslbilily, life, mcmoiy, conscious 
ness, emotion, and thought gonerated” 

One of the two, continues Diderot, either admit some “hidden cle 
ment” in tho egg, Uiat penetrates to it in an unknown way at a 
certain stage of development, an element about winch it is un 
known whether it oecupies space, w'hether it is material or whether 
it is created for the purpose — ^whlch is contradictory to common 
sense, and leads to inconsistencies and absurdities, or we must 
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make simple supposition which explains everything, namely* 
that the faculty of sensation is a general property of matter, or 
a product of its organisation ” To d’Alembert’s objection that such 
u supposition impheg a quality which in its essence is incom 
pattblc with matter, Diderot retorts 

'*And how do you know jhat the faculty bf sensation is CBsentially incom 
patlble with matter, since you do not know the essence of any thing at all 
either of matter, or of eensation? Do you undetBtbud the nature of motion 
any better, its existence in a body Its communication from one body to 
another t'’ 

D* ilcmbert "^Without knowing the nature of eensation or that of matter 
I see, however, that the faculty of sensation is a simple quality single, indi 
visible and incompatible with a divisible subject or substratum 

Diderot Me taphyeico theological nonsense' What, do tou not see that 
all qualities of matter, that all its forms accessible to our senses are in their 
essence indivisible? There cannot be a larger or a smaller degree of Impene 
trnhjlity There may be half df a round body, but there is no half of 
roundness. Be a physicist and admit the derivative character of the 
given effect when you see how it is derived though you may bo unable to 
explain the relation between the cause and the effect Be logical end do not 
replace a cause that exists and explains everything by some cause which it 
la impoftslble to conceive, and the connection of which with the effect la even 
more difficult to conceive and which engenders an infinite number of difficul 
lies without solving a single one of them 

D* Alembert “And if I do proceed from this cause?” 

Diderot **There is only one substance m the universe in men and in 
animals A hand organ is of wood, man of flesh A finch is of ffesh and a 
musician is of flesh but differently organised but both are of the same 
origin, of the same formation have the same functions and tlie same pur 
poae” 

D* Alembert ‘And what establishes the similority of sounds between your 
two pianos?” 

Diderot * The Instrument endowed with the faculty of sensation or 
the anfmat has learned by experience that after a certain sound certain 
consequences follow outside of it, that other senlicnt instruments, Hhe itself 
or similar animals, approach, recode demand offer wound caresa — and all 
these conacquencea arc associated in its memory and in the memory of 
other animals with the formation of sounds. Mark in intercemrse between 
people there is nothing besides sounds and actions. And to appreciate the 
power of my system mark again that it la faced with that anme insurmountable 
dlftiouUy winch Berkeley adduced against the existence of bodies There was a 
moment of insanity when the sentient piano imagined that it was the only 
jyiano in tJie world, and that the whole harmony of the universe resided n ithin 
lt”i 


This wns written in 1769 Anti 'wUh iVns we ahull conclude 
^ Ibid \ol II, pp 114 18 
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our bnef historical inquiry We shall have more than one occasion 
lo meet ‘‘the insane jnano” and the harmony of the urnwree resid 
jng within man when we come to analyse “lecent pqsilmam ” 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to one conclusion 
the “recent^’ Machians have not ad’duced a single argument against 
the materialists that had not been adduced hy Bishop Berkeley 

Let US mention as a curiosity that one of these Machians, Valen 
linov, vaguely sensing the falsity of 'Ins position, has tried to 
‘cover up the traces” of his kinship with Berkele) and has done 
so in a lather amusing manner On page 150 of his book we read 

‘''When those who, speaking of Mach, point to Berkeley wo ask wlucli 
Berkeley do tliey mean? Do they mean iho Berkeley who traditionally regards 
liiraaolf [Valentinov wishes lo eay who is regarded] as a Roljpsisl or the 
Berkeley who defends *ihe immediate presence and providence of the deity V 
Generally, when speaking [?], do they mean Berkeley the philodophiehig 
bishop, the destroyer of atheism or Berkeley, the thoughtful anabscr? With 
Berkeley the solipsist and preacher of religious metaphysics Mach indeed has 
nothing in common ” 

Valentinov is muddled, he was unable to make clear to himself 
wlij he was obliged lo defend the “thoughtful analyser” and 
idealist, Eerekelcy, against the materialist Diderot Diderot dics\ 
a clear distinction between the fundamental philosophical trends 
Valentm<iv confuses them, and, while doing so, very aniueingl) 
tries to console us 

would not consider tho klnahlp' of i^Iach lo the Ideahist views of 
Berkeley as n philosophical crime** he says, “even if lids actually were tlio 
case** (p 149) 

To confound two irreconcilable fundamental trends in philosophy 
—really, what ‘‘cume” i» that^ But that is what the whole wisdom 
of Mach and Avenanus amounts to We shall now proceed to an 
examination of this wisdom 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE rHEOR\ OF KNOWLEDGE OF EMPHUO CRITICISM AND OF 
DIALECTICAL MATERUUSM-l 

1 Sensations and Complexfs of Sensations 

The fundamental piemises of the theory of knowledge of Maoli 
aiid Avenarius are frankly, aimply and clearly expounded hy 
them in their early philosophical works To these works we shall 
now turn, postponing for later treatment an examination of the 
corrections and emendations subsequently made by these writers 

The task of aoionce Mach wrote m 1872 ^'can only bo 
'1 To determine the laws of connection of ideas (Psychology) 

*‘2 To discover the laws of connection of sensations (Physics) 

*3 To explain the lai\8 of connection between sensationa and ideas 
(Psycho i^ysics) ^ 

This 18 quite clear 

The subject matter pf physics is the connection between sen 
sations and not between things or bodies, of which our sensa 
lions are the image And in 1883, in his Mechanikf Mach repeats 
the same thought 

‘ Sensations are pot ‘symbols of tilings The ‘thing is rather a mental 
aymbol for a complcjj of sensations of relative atabihty Not the things (bodies) 
but colours, sounds, pressures, spaces, times (what we usually call senaaHona) 
are the i eal demenu of the world 


i E Mach Die Geschichte und die Wunel des Satzes ^on der Erhaltims 
der Arbeit Vortjag gehalten in der k B6bm (^cscllschait der ^Wissenachaf 
ten am 15 Nov 1871 [History and Roots of the Principle of the Conservation 
of Work A Lecture Delivered at the Bohemian Royal ScieniUio Society on 
November 15 1871], Prag 1872, S 57 58 

Mach Die Mechmih in ihrer Hntwicklung histonsch krUisch dar 
fjestclU [Mechanics A Historical and Critical Account oj DereiopmentJ, 
3 AuDflge Leipzig 189'’, S 473 
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About this word ‘‘elementB,” the fruit of twelve years of ‘Ve 
fleclioTi/’ we shall apeak later At present let ns note that MaeU 
explicitly states here that things or bodies are complexes of sensa 
tiona and that he quite clearly sets up his own philosophical 
point of view against the opposite theoiy, which holds that sensa 
tions are ^^symbols” of things (it would bo more correct to say 
images or reflections of things) The latter theory is philosophical 
matenahsm For instance, the, materialist Frcwlerick Engels — the 
not unknown collaborator of Marx and a founder of Marxism — ■ 
constantly and without exception speaks in his works of things and 
their mental pictures oi images (Gedankenabbilder) , and it is ob 
vious \lmt these mental images arise exclusively from sensations It 
would seem that this fundamental standpoant of ‘^philosophical 
Marxism’’ ought to be known to everyone who speaks of it, and 
especially to anyone who comes out in print in the name of this 
philosophy But because of the extraordinary confusion which our 
Machians have introduced, it becomes necessary to repeat what is 
generally known We turn to the first section of Anit Duhring and 
read “things and their mental images ’’ ^ or to the first para 
graph of the philosophical part, which reads 

* But wlience does thought obutin these principles [i e llic fundamental 
principles of all knowledge!’ From itself? No these forma can never 
be created and derived by thought out of itself, but only from iho external 
world the principles are not the etarting point of the Investigation [as 
Dbhnng, who would be a materialist, bnt cannot consistently adhere to 
materialism holds], hut lia final result, they arc not applied to nature and 
human history but abstracted from them it is not nature and tho realm of 
humanity which conform to these principles, but the principles arc only 
valid in so far as they are in conformity tnth nature and liistw That is 
the oiJy materialistic conception of the matter and Herr Duhring’s contrary 
conception is idealistic, makes things stand completely on their heads, and 
fashions the real world out of ideas' (pp 4344) 

Lngels, we repeat, applies tins “only materialistic conception” 
everywhere and without exception, relentlessly attacking Duhrlng 
for the least deviation from materialism to idealism Anybody 
who reads AnliDtihnng and LUdwig Feuerbach with tho slightest 
care will find scores of instances when Engela speaks of things 

^Frederick Engels Unrr Fufian Duhrings R^volufhn la Scicnca {AnU 
DUhnn^) Fng ed , 1935 p 27 --^Trans 
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and their leflecUons in the human brain, in 6 nr consciousness, 
thooijght, etc Engels does not say that sensations or ideas ai‘e 
‘‘aymboU*’ of things, for consistent materialism must here use 
**image,” picture, or reflection instead of ‘‘symbol,’* as we shall 
show m detail in the proper place But the question here la not of 
this or that formulation of materialism, but of the opposition of 
materialism to idealism, of the difference between the twp funds 
mental lines in philosophy Are we to proceed from things to 
sensation and thoughf^ Or are we to proceed from thought and 
sensation to things^ The first line, 7 e , the materialist line, is 
adopted by Engels The second line, i e , the idealist line, is adopted 
by Mach No evasions, no sophisms (a multitude of which we 
shall yet encounter) can lemove the clear and indisputable fact 
that Ernst Mach’s doctnne of things as complexes of sensations 
18 subjective idealism and a simple rehash of Berkeleianism If 
bodies are “complexes of sensations,” as Mach says, or “com 
binationa of sensations,” as Berkeley said, it inevitably follows that 
the whole world is but my id!ea Starting from such a premise, it is 
impossible to arrive at the existence of other people besides one- 
self it IS the purest solipsism Much as Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt 
and the others may abjure solipsism, they in fact cannot escape 
solipsism without falling into howling logical absurdities To 
make this fundamental element of the philosophy of Machism sull 
clearer, we shall give a few additional quotations from Mach’s 
works Here is a sample from the Analyse der Empfindungen 

TVe see a body with a pomt S If we toucli S, that is bring it into 
contact with our body, we receive a prick We can see S without feeling the 
prick But as soon as we feel the prick we find S on the skin Thus, the 
visible point is a permanent nucleus to which, according to circumstances 
the prick IS attached as something accidental By frequent repeli lions of 
analogous occurrences we finally accustom ourselves to regard all properties 
of bodies as ‘cffectV which proceed from permanent nuclei and are conveyed 
to Uio self through the medium of the body, which effects we call sensa 
tions ” ^ 

In other words, people “accUBtom” themselves to adopt the 
standpoint of [materialism, to regard sensations as the result of 

‘ E Mach Analyse der Empfindungen [Analysis of Sensations} ^ Jena 1900 
S 9 u 10 — Trans 
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llio etotion of bodies, things, nature on our sense organs This 
‘ habit,” 30 noxious to the philosophical idealists (a habit acquiiecl 
by all wiankmd and all natural science*), is not at all to the liking 
of Macli, and he proceeds to destroy it 

‘Thereby, however ibjcse nuclei ore deprived ot iheir entUe sensible 
content and are converted into naked abstract symbols 

An old song, most worthy Professor* This is a literal repetition 
of Berkeley, who said that matter la a naked abstract symbol 
But It 18 Ernst Mach, in fact, who goes naked, for if he does not 
admit that the ‘^sensible content” is an objective icahty, existdng 
independently of us, there remains only a ‘*naked abstract” /, an / 
infallibly written w^th a capital letter and itahciscd, equal to **tbc 
iimne piano, which imagined that it was the solo exislnng thing 
in this world ” If the ^‘sensible content** of our sensations is not 
the external world then nothing exists save tins naked 1 engaged 
m empty ^‘philosophical” subterfuges A stupid and fruitless occu 
pationi 

is ihen correct that the world conslets only of our eenaallonB In which 
ciise we bav6 knowledge only of sensatione, and the ossumptlon of thoBo 
nuclei, and of their interaction, from which alone gonsatioiis proceed turns 
out to be quite idle find superfluous Such a view can only appeal to halj 
h^antd realism or halfhearted criticism” 

We have -quoted the sixth paragraph of Mach’s “auUmeta 
physical observations” in full It is a sheer plagiarism on Berkeley 
Not a single idea, not a glimmer of thought, except that “we 
sense only our sensations ” From Which there is only one possible 
inference, namely, that “the world eonsiste only of my sensa 
lions” The word “our” employed by Mach instead of “my” is 
employed illegitimately By this word alone Mach betrays that 
“half heartedness” of whidi he accuses otheia For If the “as 
sumption” of the existence of the external woHd is “idle,” if 
the assumption Uiat the needle tests independently of me and that 
an interaction takes place between my body and the point of the 
needje is really “idle and superfluous,” then primarily the “os 
sumption” of the existence of other people is idle and super 
fluoua Only I exist, and all other people, as well as the external 
\\orld come under the categoiy of adle “nuclei ” Holding this 
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point of view, one cannot speak of *oiir** sensations, and ulicn 
Mach does speak of them, it is only a betrayal of his own amaa: 
ing half heartcdneftfi It only proves U\at lua philosophy is a 
jumble of idle and empty words in which their author lunibself 
does not believe 

Here is a particularly graphic example of Mach’s half hearted 
ness and confusion In § 6 of Chapter XI of ^he Analyse drr 
Ernp/iJidungen we read 

If I imagine that while I am experiencing aeneationR I ar eomeone elae 
could observe my brain with all poaeible physical and chemical appliances 
It would be possible to ascertain ivitli what processes of the Prganism par 
ticular aenaations are connected*' (p 198 ) 

Very welP This means, then, that our sensations axe connected 
with definite processes, which take place in the organism in gen 
eral, and in our brain in particular^ Yes, Mach very definitely 
Trtakes this “assumption*’ — it would be quite a task not to make 
It from the standpoint of natural science i But is not this the 
very “assumption” of those very same “nuclei and their inter 
action” which our philosopher declared to be idle and super 
fluous"^ We are told that bodies are complexes of sensations, to 
go beyond that, Maoli assures us, to regard sensations as a product 
of the action of bodies upon our sense organs, is metaphysics, 
an idle ^and superfluous assumptvon, etc , a la Berkeley But the 
brain is a body Consequently, the brain also is no more than 
a complex of sensations It follows, then, that with the help of a 
complex of sensations I (and I also am nothing but a complex 
of sensations) sense complexes of sensations A delightful pbilos* 
ophy^ First sensations are declared to be “the real elements of 
the world”, on this an “original” Berkeleiomsm is erected — and 
then the very opposite views are smuggled in, viz, that sensa 
tions are connected with definite processes m the organism Are 
not these “processes” connected with an exchange of matter be 
tween the “organism” and the external world? Could this exchange 
of matter take place if the sensations of the particular organism 
did nort give it an objectively correct idea of this external world? 

Mach does not ask himself such embarrassing questions when 
he meohanically jumbles fragments of Berkclelanism with tlie 
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views of nalural ^Lienee, which jnstliiclively adhtrea to the malen 
alist theory of knowledge In the same paragraph Madh writes 

“It is sometimes also asked whether (inorganic) ‘matter* experiences sen 
sation ” 

Does this mean that there is no doubt that organic matter ex 
penences aensation? Does this mean that sensation is not some 
Unng primary but that it is one of the properties of matter i' 
Mach skips over all the absurdities of TBerkeleianiam! 

“The question, “ he avers Ms natural enough, if wo proceed from ihtj 
current widespread physical notions, according to which matter is the im 
mediate and indisputably given raalUyf out of whicli everything inorganic 
and organic, is conatruoied* 

Let ua bear m mind this truly valuable adinisaion of Maoh’s that 
tlie current widespread physical notions regard matler as the im 
mediate reality, and that only one variety of this reality (organic 
matter) posse^es the well defined property of sensation Mach 
continues 

Then, Indeed, sensation must suddenly ense aomewhero in this stnictura 
rconolsting of matter], or else have previously been preaeht In the foundation 
FTOm our slandpoini the question la a false one Vor ua matter is not what 
IS primarily given Rather, what Is primarily given arc the elements (which 
in a certain familiar relation are designated os sensations) ’ 

What 13 primanly given, then, are aonsations, although they 
are ‘‘connected** only wuh definite processes m organic matter! 
And while ultenng such absurdities Mncli wants to blame materi 
eliam (“the current widespread physical notion”) for leaving un 
answered the question whence sensation “arises ** This is n sample 
of the “refutation” of materialism b> the fideisls and their hangers 
on Does any other philosophical standpoint “solve** a problem 
before enough data for its solution has been collected? Does not 
Mach himself say in the very same jparagraph? — - 

“As long aa this problem (how far eensaiion extends in the organic world) 
has not been solved even in a single special case, no answer to the question 
Is possible’* 

The dvflexence between iimtetinliam and Machism in this paitlc 
ular question <6 thus reduced to the following Materialism, in full 
agreement with natural science, takea maUer as primary and regards 
consciousness, thought and sensatipn as secondary, because in Its 
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•well defined form sensation is associated only with the higher torms 
of matter (organic matter), i^hile “in the foundation of the structure 
of matter’* one can only surmise the existence of a faculty akm to 
sensation Such, for example, is the supposition of the well known 
German scientist Ernst Haeckel, the English biologist Lloyd Morgan 
and others, not to speak of Diderot’s conjecture mentioned above 
Machism holds to the opposite, the idealist point of view, and* at 
once lands into an absurdity since, in the first place, sensation is 
taken as primary, in spite of the fact that it is associated only wuh 
definite piocesses in matter oigaiiiced in a definite way, and since, 
in the second place, the basic piemi**© that bodies are complexes of 
sensations is violated by the nssumplion of the existence of other 
living beings in geneial, of olhei “complexes” besides the given 
gieat / 

The word “element,” which many naive people (as we sliall 
see) take to be some sort of a new discovery, in reality onh 
obscures the question, for it is a meaningless term which creates 
a false impression that a solution or a step forward has been 
achieved This impiession is a false one, because there still re 
mains to be investigated and reinvestigated how matter apparent 
ly entirely devoid of sensation is i elated to matter which, though 
composed of the same atoms (or electrons), is yet endowed with 
a well defined faculty of sensation Materialism clearly formu 
lales the as \el unsolved problem and thereby stimulates the 
attempt to eohe it, to undertake further experimental mvestiga 
lion Machism, le, a species of muddled idealism, befogs the issue 
and sidetracks it by means of the futile verbal evasion, ‘‘element ” 

Here is a passage from Mach’s latest, comprehensive and con 
elusive philosophical work that clearly betrays the falsity of this 
idealist evasion In his Erhennlnis und Irrtum we read 

* While ihere Is no difficulty in oonstrucung {Quftuhauen) every physical 
experience 6ut of sensollona i e , psychical elemenla, it is imposBible lo iuia 
gino {isi keine Moglickkett abzuseken) how my psychical experience can 
be composed (darstellen) of the elemenla employed in modem physlca, / e * 
mass and motion (m llieir rigidity — ^iarrheit — which is serviceable omly for 
this special science) * ^ 

‘ E Msch, Crkenntnis uhc( hrtum I knowledge and Error! 2 AuHa^e, 1906 
S 12, Anmerkung 
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Of the ngiduy of the conceptions of many modern scientists 
and of their metaphysical (in the Marxian sense of the term, i e , 
anti-dialectical ) views, Engela speaks repeatedly and very precise 
ly We shall see later that it was just on this point that Mach went 
astray, ibecause he did not understand or did not know the rela 
lion between relativism and dialectics But this is not what con 
cema us here It la important for ua here to note how glaringly 
Mach’s idealism emerges, in spite of the confused — ostensibly new 
— terminology There is no diflSculty, you see, in constructing any 
physical element out of sensations, i e , psychical elemental Oli yes, 
such constructions, of course, are not difficult, for they are puiely 
verbal constructions, shallow scholasticiani, serving as a loophole 
for fidciwn It is not surprising after this that Mach dedicates 
hiB works to Uhe immanentists, it is not siirpnaing that the im 
manentisls, who profess tlie most reactionary kind of philosophical 
idealism, welcome Mach with open arms The ‘‘recent positivi&m” 
ot Ernst Mach was only about lw<i hundred years too late Berke 
ley had already sufficiently shown that “out of eensations, i e , 
psychical elements,’^ nothing can be “built” except solipsism^ As 
regards materialism, agplnst which Mach here, tpo, sets up his 
own views, without frankly and explicitly naming the “enemy,’ 
we have alieady seen in the case of Diderot what die real views 
of the m^teriahsts are These views do not consist an deriving 
sensation from the movement of matter or in reducing sensation ^ 
to the movement of matter, but in recognising sensation as one 
of the properties of matter in motion On this question Engels 
shared the standpoint of Diderot Engels dissociated himself from 
the “Vulgar” mateilaUets, Vogt Buchner and Molesdiott, for the 
very reason, among others, that they erred in believing that the 
brain secretes thought in the same way as the liver secretes bile 
But Mach, who conslanlly sels up his views in opposition to maten 
ah^m, Ignores, of course, all the great materialists — Diderot, Feuei 
Iiach, Marx and Engejs — ^just as all other official professors of official 
philosophy do ^ 

Ir order to characterise Avenanus’ earliest and basic view, let 
us cake his first independent pliilosophical work. Philosophic als 
Denken der Welt gemaB dem Prinzip des kleinsten KrafljnaBes 
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Prolegomena zu einer Kritik der reinen Erfahrungt^ which appeared 
in 187^ Bogdanov in hig Empirio Monism (Book 2nd ed » 1905 
p 12, note) saya that 

*Jn the development of MacVs views the starting point was philosophical 
Idealism while a realistic tinge was characteristic of Avenanus from tho 
very beginning 

Bogdanov said because he believed what Mach said (see Ana 
lyse der Empfindungen, S 295) Bogdanov should not have be 
heved Mach, and h\s assertion is diametrically opposed to the 
truth On the contrary, Avenanus’ idealism emerges so clearly in 
his work of 1876 that Avenanus himself in 1891 was obliged to 
admit it In the introduction to Der menschliche Weltbegriff Ave 
nanus says® 

*He who has read my first systematic work, Phdosophie, etc, will at once 
have presumed that I would have attempted to treat the problems of a criticism 
nf pure experience from the Idealist alandpoiut Chut] the sterility 
of idealism compelled me to doubt the correctness of my previous path 

This idealist starting point -of Avenanus’ is universally acknowl 
edged in philosophical literature Of the French wnteis I shall 
refer to Couwelaert, who says that Avenanus* philosophical stand 
point in the Prolegomena is ‘‘monistic idealism ”3 Of the German 
writers, I shall name Rudolph Willy, Avenanus* disciple, who 
says that 

“Avenarius m his youth — and particularly in his work of 1876 — was totally 
under the influence \ganz im Bonne) o! eo called eplslemologioal idealism"^ 

And, indeed, it would be ridiculous to deny the idealism iii 
Avenanus’ Prolegomena, where he explicitly states that “on/y 

^ Richard Avenarlus, Philosophy as a Conception of the World According 
to the Principle of the Minimum Expenditure of Effort Prolegomena to a Cri 
ligue of Pure Expenmee, Leipzig, 1876 — 

* Der TT^enschliche Weltbegriff [The Human Concept of the World], 1891, 
\orwort S IX u X 

> F van Couwelaert, [“Empirlo^CrUicism ],inReuua 

nSo^cholastigue, 1907, Feb , p 61 

♦ Rudolph ’Willy, Gcgen ^die Scfudtveisheit Fine KniiK der Phiiosopkie 
[Against School Wisdom A Cntique of Philosophy], Miinchen 1905, S 170 
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sensation can he thought of as the existing** (pp 10 and 65 of the 
second Gennan edition, all italics m quotations are ours) This is 
how Avenarms himself presents the contents of § 116 of his work 
Here is the paragiaph in full 

“We have recognised that the existing (das Seiendc) Is substance endowed 
With sensation the substance falls away [it is ^rnore economical*^ don't 
you aeoi there is a lesser expenditure of effort’ in thinking that there is no 
‘substance” and that no external world exists 1] sensation remains* we must 
limn legard the existing aa sensation* at the basis of which there is nothing 
which docs not poseeea sensation (nichts Empfindiingilo&es) ’ 

Sensation, then, exists without ‘‘substance,” i e , thought exists 
without brain' Are theie really philosophers capable of defending 
ihia brainless philosophy^ There are^ And Professor Richard A\e 
nanus is one of them And we must pause for a while to consider 
this defence, difficult though it be for a noimal person to take 
n seriously Here, in §g 89 and 90 of this same work, is A^enaYlus’ 
argument 

* And BO the i>ropoaitioa that motion produces sensation is ba6i»d on 
apparent experience only This experience which includes the act of per 
ceptlon consists, presumably in the fact that sensation Is generated in a 
cerUm kuid of eubaiance brain) as a result of uensmltted motion (ekclta 
tion) and willi the help of other malarial conditions ie g blood) However— 
apart from the fact tliat such generation has nevei itself been observed — an 
order to construct the eupposed experience, as an experience which is real in 
all Its component parts empirical proof at least is required to show that 
sensation which assumedly js caused in a certain substance by tranemitted 
motion, did not already exist in that Bubalance in one way or another, so that 
the appearance of eensation cannot bo conceived of In any other way than as 
a creative act on the part of the iransmiUed motion Tims only hy proving 
that where a aenaalion now appears there was none prevrously not even a 
minimal one, would it bo possible to establish a fact which, denoting as it 
does some act of creation contradicts the rest of experience and radically 
changes our conception of nature il^aturanschauang) But such proof is not 
Humishcd by any experience, and cannot bo furnished hy any experience, on 
the contrary the notion of a state of a Bubstance totally devoid of sensation 
which subsequently begins to experience sensation is only a hypothesis But 
such a hypo diesis merely comphcalcs and obscures our understanding instead 
of eimplifying and clarifying it 

* Should the ao<oallod expcrlenoo w , that the BOUBatlon i* enuaed by a 
transmitted motltm In a substance that begins to perceive from this moment, 
prove upon closer examination to he onlv apparent, there atlU rcmalna 
BUfheient material in the content of the experience to ascortain at least the 
relative origin of sensation from conditions of motion, namely, to ascertain 
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that Kht eeneatlon which la prceent, althou^ latent or minimal, or for aomo 
reason not manifest to the consciouaness becomes owing to transmitted mo- 
tion, released or enhanced or made manifest to the consciousness However, 
even this bit of the remaining content of experience is only an appearance 
Were we even by an ideal observation to trace the motion proceeding from 
the moving substance A transmitted through a series of intermediate centres 
and reaching the substance B which ia endowed with sensation we should at 
best find that sensation in substance B becomes do /eloped or enhanced simul 
taneously with the reception of the incoming motion — but wo should not find 
that this occurred as a conseguence of the motion ” 

We have purposely quoted thia refutation of materialiam hy 
Avenarme m full, in order that the reader may see to what truly 
pitiful flophistriCB *Vecent’* empiric critical philosophy resorts We 
shall compare with the argument of the adealist Avenanus the 
materialist argument of — Bogdanov, if only to punish Bogdanov 
for his betrayal of materialism^ 

In long bygone days, fully nine years ago, when Bogdanov was 
half natural hisftoncal matenaliat*^ (that is, an adherent of tlie 
materialist theory of knowledge, to which the overwhelming ma 
jonty of contemporary scientists instinchvely hold), when he was 
only half led astray by the muddled Ostwald, he wrote 

* From ancient times to the present day descriptive psychology has adhered 
to the classification of the facts of consciousness into three categories the 
domain of sensations and ideas, the domain of emotions and the domain of 
impulses. To the first category belong the images of phenomena of the 
outer or inner world as taken by themeelves in coDsciousness. Such an 
image is oalled a ^sensation if it is directly produced through the sense 
organa by its corresponding external phenomenon 

And a little fartlier on he says 

^^Sensation ariaes in consciousness as a result of a certain impulse 
from the external environment transmitted by the external sense organa’* 
(p 222) 

And further 

Senaation is the foundation of mental life, it is its immediate connection 
with the external world'* (p 240) *At each step in the process of sensation 
a transformation of the energy of external exoitatlon into a fact of con 
sciousnees takes place’* (p 133) 

^ A Bogdanov, The Fundamental EUmenls of the Historical Oiulooh on 
Haturej St Petersburg, 1899, p 216 
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And even m 1905, when with the benevolent aBsistance of Ostwald 
and Mach Bogdanov had abandoned tlie materialist standpoint in 
philosophy for the idealist standpoint, ha wrote (from forgetful 
iiees! ) in his Lmpirio Monism 

‘As 18 known, tlie energy of external excitation transformed at the nerve 
ends into a ‘telegraphic’ form of nerve current (still insufficiently investigated 
but devoid of all mystlciam), first reaches the neurons that are located In the 
so-called ‘lower centres— ganglial cerebral, spinal, subcortical, etc” (Book I, 
2nd cd , 1905 p 118) 

For eveiy scientist who has not been led astray by professorial 
pklosopby, as well as for every materialist, sensation is indeed 
the direct connection between consciousness and the eKleinal world, 
it 13 the transformation of the energy of exteinal excitation into 
a state of consciousness This transformation has been, and is, ob 
served by each of Ms a million times on every hand The sophism 
of idealist philosophy consists in the fact that it regards sensa 
tiou as being not the connection between consciousness and the 
external world, but as a fence, n wall, separating conaciousnesB 
from the external world — not as an imago of the external phenom 
enon corresponding to the sensation, but as the ‘^sole entity” 
Aienanus gave but a slightly changed form to this old fiophisra, 
which had been already worn threadbare by Bishop Berkeley 
Since we do not yet know all the conditions of the connection 
We are constantly observing betiveen sensation and matter or 
gamsed m a definite way we therefore acknowledge the existence 
of sensation alone — that is what the sophism of Avenarius reduces 
Itself to 

To conclude our description of the fundamental idealist prem 
ises of empiro ciiticism, we shall briefly refer to the Englisli 
and French representatives of this philosophical trend Mach ex 
pllcitly says of Karl Pearson, the Englishman, that he (Mach) 
IB ‘hn agreement with his epistemological (erkenntniskrU}schen) 
views on all essential points” (Mechanik^ S IX) Pearson in turn 
agrees with Maeli ^ For Pearson “real tilings” are ^^senae impres 
gions ” He declares the recognition of things outside the bound 

1 Karl PearaOn, The Grammar of Science, 2nd ed , London, 1900, p 32d 
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anea of sense impie«6ions to be metaphysics Pearson fights jiia 
tenahsm wth great detei^nination (although he does not know 
Feuerbach, or Marx, or Engels) , hia ar-guments do not differ 
from those analysed above However, the desire to masquerade as 
a matenahst is so foreign to Pearson (that is a specialty of the 
Russian Machians), Pearson is so incautious that he invents 
no ‘‘new” names for his philosophy and simply declares that lus 
views and those of Mach are ^^ideoltst** (ibid y p 326) He traces 
his theoretical genealogy diiectly to Berkeley andi Hume The philos 
ophy of Pearson, as we shall lepeatedly find, excels that of Mach 
in integrity and consistency 

icists, Pierre Duhem and Henri Poincare t We shall have occasion 
to deal with the paiticularly confuted and inconsistent phi I o soph 
ical views of these writers in the chapter on the new physics Here 
we shall content ourselves with noting that for Poincare things are 
‘^groups of sensations’’^ and that a similar view is held by Duhem ^ 

We shall now proceed to examine how Mach and Avenanus, 
who admitted the idealist character of their original views, cor 
reeled them in their subsequent works 

2 ‘The Discovery or the World Elements” 

Such IS the title under whidi Fnednch Adler, lecturer at the 
University oj^ Zunch, probably the only German author also 
anxious to supplement Marx by Machism* writes of Mach * And 
this naive university lecturer must be given his due m his simpli 
city of heart he does Machism more harm than good At least, he 
puts the question point blank — did Mach really “discover the 

1 Analyse^ der EmpfindungeUy S 4, Vgl Erkenninis und Irrlunij Vonvort, 
2 Auflage 

* Henri Polncai4, La valeur de la icifince \The Value of ScrenceJ PariH, 
1905. 

^ P DuhenL La throne physique son objet et sa structure (PAc Physical 
Theory Its 06/ec^ and Structure] Paris, 1906, pp 6, 10 

* Friedrich W Adlei, ^Die Entdeckungder JF eltelemente (zu Ernst Machs 
70 Goburtstag)’* [“The Diacovoiy of the world Elements (On the Occasion of 
Ernst Mach’s 70t]i Birthday)”], Der Kampf, 1908, No 5 (Februar) Translated 
In the International SoewUst neview, ]9()8> No 10 (April) 
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world elements*’? If ao, then, oul) very backward and ignoiant 
people, of course, can still remain materialists Or is this discoveiy 
a return on the part of Mach to the old philosophical eirors^ 

We saw that Mach in 1872 and Avenanus in 1876 held a purely 
idealist view, for them the world is oui sensation In 1883 Mach’s 
Mechanik appeared, and m the preface to the first edition Mach 
lefers to Avtnarius’ Prolegomena, and greets his ideas as being 
‘‘very close” (se/ir nertoandtc) to his own philosophy Here are the 
arguments in the Mechanik concerning the elements 

All natural science can only picture and represent {nachbilden and vor 
hddcn) complexes of tho e elements which wc ordinarily call ecnsations It 
Is a matter of the connection of these elements The connection of A 
(heat) and B (flame) is a problem of physics^ that of A and N (nerves) a 
problem of physiology Neither exists alone; both exist simultaneously Only 
temporarily can iwe neglect either Even processes that are apparently purely 
mechanical ate thus always physiological” (op cit, p 408) 

Wc find the same in the Analyse der Empfindungen 

“Wherever the terms ‘aensatlon,’ ‘complex of ecnsations/ are ubcd 
alongside of or m place of the terms clement * ‘complex of elcmenta/ It must 
be borne in mind that it is only In this connection [namely, in the connection 
of A, B C with K, L, M, that Is, in the connection of “complexes which wc 
ordinurlly call bodies” with “the complex which we call our body”) and 
relatiorii only in this functional dependence that tho elements are sensation 
In another fiuicllonal relation they are at tho same time physical objecli* 
(P 13) 

‘A colour is a physical ob)ect when we consider its dependence, for in 
stance, upon the source of illumination (other colours, temperatures, spaces 
and 80 forth) When we, however, consider its dependence upon the retina 
(tho elements k, L M), It is a psychological object, a sensation” (p 14) 

Thus the discovery of the world elements amounts to this 

(1) All that exists is declared to be sensation 

(2) The sensations are called elements 

(3) Elements aie divided into the physical and the psychical, 
the latter is that which depends on the human nerves and the human 
organism generally, the former does not depend on them 

(4) The connection of physical elements and the ronnecUon 
of psychical elements, U is declaimed, do not exist separaltly fioin 
each otiier, they exist only m conjunction 

(5) It Is possible only temporarily to leave one oi the other 
connection out of account 
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(6) The **new'* theory la declared to be free from ‘*one aided 

neas 

Indeed, it la not one aidedness we have here, but an incoherent 
jumble of antithetical pluloaophical points of view Since you base 
vouraelf oidy on senaationa you do not correct the one aidedneas 
of your idealism by the term “element,** but only confuse the 
issue and cravenly hide from your own theory In word, you elim 
mate the antitheaia between the phyaical and tli^ paychical,® between 
materialism (which regards nature, matter^ aa primary) and ideal 
lam (which regards spirit, mind, sensation as primary) , in deed, 
you promptly restore this antithesis, you restore it surreptitiously, 
retreating from your own fundamental premises^ For, if elements 
are aensations, you have no right even for a moment to accept 
the existence of “elements** independently of ray nerves and my 
mind But if you do admit physical objects that are independent 
of my nerves and my aensations and that cause sensation only by 
acting upon my retina — ^you are disgracefully abandoning your 
“onesided** idealism and adopting the standpoint of “onesided** 
materialism! If colour is a sensation only depending upon the 
retina (aa natural science compels you to admit) , then light rays, 
falling upon the retina, produce the sensation of colour This 
means that outside us, independently of ua and of our minds, 
there exists a movement of matter, let us say of ether waves of a 
definite length and of a definite velocity, which, acting upon the 
retina, produce in man the senaation of a particular colour This 
10 precisely how natural science regards it It explains the sen 
sations of various colours by the various lengths of light wavei 
existing outside the human retina, outside man and independently 
of him This is mater labam matter acting upon our sense organs 
produces sensation Sensation depends on the bram, nerves, ret 
ina, estc , I e , on (matter orgarused in a definite way The existence 
of matter does not depend on sensation Matter la primary Sen 

^ Mach says In tlie Analyse der Empfindungen ' Tlies© elements bra 
usually called sensations But as that term already implies a one sided theory* 
we prefer to speak simply of elements” (pp 17 18) 

* 'The antithesis between the Ego and the world* sensation or appearance 
wul the thing then vanishes* and everything reduces itself to a complex of 
elements*' (ibid p 11) 
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Bation, thought, conciouatieas are the supreme product of malti^r 
organised in a particular wa) Such are the views of jnatenahem 
In general^ and of Marx and Engels m particular Mach and Ave 
nariua secretly smuggle in rnaterjalism by means of the word 
‘‘element/’ which supposedly frees their theory of the one sided 
nesa of subjective idealism, which siupposedly permits the as 
sumption that the psychical is dependent on the retina, nerves and 
60 forth, and the asaumption that the physical is independent 
of the human organism In fact, of course, the trick with the word 
“element*’ is a wretched sophistry, for a materialist who reads 
Mach and Avenanus will immediately ask “What arc the ele 
inenls?” It would, indeed, be childisli to think that one can 
dispose of the fundamental philosophical trends ny inventing a 
new word Either the “element” is a sensaiiouj as all empino 
cnticiata, Mach, Avenaiius, Pelzoldt,! etc , mamtam — in which case 
}our philosophy, gentlemen, is idealism vainly seeking to hide 
the nakedness of ats solipsism under the cloak of a more “ob 
jective terminology”, or the “element” is not a sensation — in which 
case absolutely no thought whatever is attached to the “new” 
term, it is merely an empty bauble r 

Take Petzoldt, for instance, the last word in empino-eriticism, 
B 6 V Lessevich, the first and most oulfllanding Russian empino 
cntieist describes him ® Having defined elements as sensations, he 
says m the second volume of the work mentioned 

‘Tn the stalomonl that eenBatlons are the oleraents of tho world one must 
guard against taking the term ‘sensation* as denoting something only subjective 
and therefore ethereal, transforming the ordinary picture of tho world Into 
an illusion (V erfhlchtigQndes) *** 

One speaks of what hurts one moat! Petzoldt feels that tho 
world “evaporates” {verfluchUgt «cA), or becomes transformed into 
an illusion, when the world elementa are regarded as aenaationa 

^Joseph Petzoldt, EmfUhrimg die EhilonophU der remen Erjahrmg 
Ihufodticdon to Philosophy of Pure Experience], Bd I, Leipzig 1900 
S 113 1 ♦‘Elementa are aeneation^ In the ordinary sense of simple, irroduciiile 
perceptions (If^ahrnohmungen) ** 

Lewevloh, Phal b Scientific tread fashionable, profeasoriab eclecUc] 
PhtlosophyF, St Petersburg, 1891* pp 229, 247 

» Petzoldt, op cit, Bd 11, 1904, S 329 
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And the good Petzoldt imagines that ho helps matteis by the reserva 
lion that sensation must not be taken as something only subjective^ 
Is this not a ridiculous sophistry? Does it make any dallerence 
whether we “take” sensation as sensation or whether we try to 
stretch the meaning of the term? Does this do away with the fact 
that sensations in man are connected with normally fimctiomng 
nerves, retina^ brain, etc , that the external world exists inde 
pendently of our seneationa? If you are not trying to evade the 
issue by a subterfuge, if you are really in earnest in wanting to 
“guard” against subjectivism and solipsism, you must above all 
guard against the fundamental idealist premises of your pbilos 
ophy, you must replace the idealist line of your philosophy 
(from sensations to the external world) by the materialist line 
(from the external world to sensations), you must abandon that 
empty and muddled verbal embellishment, “element,” and simply 
flay that colour is the result of the action of a physical object on 
the retma, which is the same as say mg that sensation is a xesult 
of the action of matter on our sense organs 

Let us again take Avenarwis The most valuable material on the 
question of tlie “elements” is to be found in his last work^ (and. 
It might be said, the most important for the comprehension of hiB 
philosophy) The author, by the way, here gives a very “graphic” 
table (Vol XVIII, p 410), the mdin part of which we reproduce 
here 

A ElemenU, complexes 
of elements 

I Things or the substantial Corporeal things 

(Sachkaftes) 

II Thoughts, or the mental Incorporeal things, recollections 

(Gedanhenhaftes) and fantasiefl 

Compare this mbh what Mach says after all hia elucidation of 
the “elements” {Analyse der Empfindungen^ S 23) 

‘Tt is not bodies that produce sensations but complexes of elements (com 
plexes of sensations) tliat ^majee up bodies 

1 R Avenarius, *^Bemerkmgen zum Begriff des Gegejistaridcs der Psycho 
logic** [“Notes on the Concept of the Subject of Payohology”], in Vierteljahrs 
uhrift /iir wissemchajiliche Ph\losophU, Bd 18, 1894, und Bd 19, 1B95 
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Here you liave the “discovery of the ivorld elements” that over 
eomes the one sidednesa {)f idealism and materialism^ At first we 
are assured that the “elementfl” are something new, both physical 
and psychical at the same time, then a little correction is sur 
reptitiously inserted instead of the crude, materiahet differentia 
tion of matter (bodies, things) and the psychical (sensations, re 
collections, fantasies) we arc presented with the doctrine of “re 
cent positivism” regarding elements substantial and elements 
mental Adler (Frit^) did not gain very much from “the discovery 
of the world elements”! 

Bogdanov, arguing against Plekhanov in 1906, wrote 

* I cannot oivn myself a Machian in philosophy In the general phllo 
sophical conception there is only one thing I borrowed from Mach — the idea 
of the noiitrallly of the elements of experience in relation to the ^physical* 
and ‘psychical,’ and the dependence of these characteristics solely on Iho 
cortncclion of experience 

This 13 as though a religious man were to say— “I cannot own 
myself a believer in religion, for there is only one thing I have 
borrowed from the believers — the belief in God ” This “one thing” 
which Bogdanov borrowed from Maoh is the basic error of Machism, 
the basic falsity of its entire philosophy Those deviations of Bog 
danov’s from erapino-cnticism to which he himself attaches great 
significance are in fact of entirely secondary importance and 
amount to nothing more than inconsiderable private and individual 
difierences between the various empirio criticists who are approved 
by Maoh and who approve Mach (we shall speak of this in 
greater detail later) Hence when Bogdanov was annoyed at be 
ing confused with the Machiona he only revealed his failure to 
understand what radically distingiiiahes materiahsm from what 
18 common to Bogdanov and to all other Maohians How Bogdanov 
developed, improved or worsened Machism is not important What 
IS important is that (he has abandoned the materialist standpoint 
and has thereby anevitably condemned himself to confusion and 
idealist aberrations 

In 1899, as we saw, Bogdanov had the conect standpoint wlicn 
f lie wrote 

1 £^mpino Monrsm, Bk III, St Petersburg, 1906, p xl 
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^'Tbe imAge of the man Ijcfore me directly given to me by vision, is a 
sensation 

Bogdanov did not trouble to give a criUoisra of this earlier position 
of hi5 He blindly believed Mach and began to repeat after him 
that the ‘‘elements’* of experience are neutral 5n relation to the 
physical and psychical 

^As has been established by recent positivist philosophy/* wrote Bogdanov 
m Book I of Empirio A/onwm (2nd ed , p 90}| the olementa of paychio 
experience are identical with the elements of experience in general, as they 
are with the elements of physical experience 

Or in 1906 (Bk III, p xx) 

"As to ‘idealism ’ can it be called idealism merely on the grounds that 
the elements of ‘physical experience* are regarded as identical with the 
elements of ‘psychic experience/ or with elementary sensations — when this la 
simply an indubitable fact?** 

Hex© we have the true source of all Bogdanov’s philosophical 
misadventures, a source which he shares ivith the rest of the Mach 
lans We can and must call it idealism when “the elements of 
physical experience” (i e , the physical, the external world, matter; 
are regarded as identical with sensations, for this is sheer Berke 
leianism There is not a trace here of recent philosophy, or positiv 
ist philosophy, or of “indubitable fact ” It is merely an old, old 
idealist sophistry And were one to ask Bogdanov how he would 
prove the “indubitable fact” that the physical is identical with sen 
sations, one would get no other argument save the eternal refrain 
of the idealists “I am aware only of my sensations” , the “testimony 
of self consciousness” (die Aussage des SelbstbexvuQtseins) of Ave 
nanus in his Prolegomena (2n<i German ed , § 93, p 56) , or “in 
our experience [which testifies that “we are sentient substance”] 
sensation is given us with more certainty than is substantiality” 
(ibid ^ §91, p 55), and so on and so forth Bohanov (trusting 
Mach) accepted a reactionary philosophical subterfuge as an “in- 
dubitable fact ” For, indeed, not a single fact was or could be citetl 
which would refute the view that sensation la an image of the ex 
temal world — a view which was sliared by Bogdanov in 1899 and 
which IS shared by science to this day In his idealist wanderings the 

i The Fundamental Elements^ etc, p 216, cf with the quotationa cited 
above 
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physicist Mach has completely strayed from tha patli of “modem 
science ” Regarding this important circumstance^ which Bogdanov 
overlooked, we shall have much to say later 

One of the circumstances which helped Bogdanov to jump so 
quickly from the materialism of the natural scientists to the 
muddled idealism of Mach was (apart from the influence of Ost 
wald) Avenarius’ doctrine of the dependent and independent seraea 
of experience Bogdanov himself expounds the matter in Book I of 
has Empirio Monism thus 

"In BO far 09 the data of experience appear in dcpendenco upon iho siQie 
of the parltcuhr nervous system, they form the psychical world of the par 
ticular person , Jn so far as the data of experience are taken outside of such n 
dependence, we have before us the physical world Avonarlus therefore char 
actcriges iheae two realms of expenence respectively as the dependent senes 
and the independent senes of experience” (p 18) 

That 13 just the whole trouble, the doctrine of the independent 
(te, mdependent of human sensation) “senes** is a surreptitious 
importation of (materialism, which, from the standpoint of a 
philosophy that maintains that bodies are complexes of sensalions 
that sensations are “identical** with physical “elements,” is illc 
giUmate, arbitrary, and eclectic For once you have recognised that 
Uie source of light and light waves exists independently of man and 
(he human consciousness, that colour is dependent on the action 
of these waves upon the retina, you have m fact adople^l the material 
ist standpoint and have completely destroyed all the “indubi 
table facts” of idealism, togcthei with all “the complexes of sfen 
sationa,” the elements discovered by recent positivism, and similar 
nonsense 

That IB just the whole trouble Bogdanov (hke tlie lest of the 
Russian Machians) has never looked into the idealist views origin 
ally held by Mach and Avenanus, has never examined then funeja 
mental idealist premises, and has therefore failed to discover 
the illegitimacy and eclecticism of their suibaequent attempts to 
smuggle in materialism aurrepfitioualy Yet, just as the initial adeal 
ism of Mach and Avenanus is generally acknowledged m philo 
sophical literature, so is It generally acknowledged that subse 
quently empino oritioism endeavoured to swing towards mateiial 
lam, Couwelaert, the French writer quoted above, asserts that Ave 
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naiiufl* Prolegomena ia “monistic idealism*” the KritiK der reinen 
Erfahrung (1888 90) is “absolute realism,” while Der menschliche 
WeltbegriQ (1892) is an attempt “to explain” the change Let us 
note that the term ^‘realism” is here employed as the antithesis of 
idealism Following Engels, I use only the term materialism in this 
sense, and consider it the sole correct terminology, especially 
since the teim “realism” has been usurped by the positivists and 
the other miiddleheadB who vacillate between matenahsm and 
idealism For the present it will suffice to not^ that Couwelaert had 
the indisputable fact m mind tliat in the Pi'olegQxnena (1876) sen 
sahon, according to Avenanus, is the only entity, while “substance” 

' — in accordance with the pnnciple of “the economy of thought”! — 
1b eliminated, and that in the Critique of Pure Experience^ the phys- 
ical is taken as the independent series^ while the psychical and, con 
sequently, sensations, are taken as the dependent senes 

Avenaraus’ disciple Rudolph Willy likewise admits that Avena 
riua was a “complete” idealist in 1876^ but subsequently “recon 
ciled” (Ausgleich) “naive realism” (i e, the instinctive, unconscious 
inateiiflliat standpoint adopted by humanity, which regards the 
external world as existing independently of our minds) with this 
teaching (loc cit ) 

Oskar Ewald, the author of the book Avenarms as the Founder 
of Empino Criticwm, says that this philosophy combines con 
iradictory idealist and “realist” (he should have said materialist) 
elements (not in Mach’s sense, but m the human sense of the term 
element) For example 

absolute (method ol consideration] wou a perpetuate naive realism 
the relative would declare exclusive idealism as perroanenu*^ 

Avenanus calls the absolute method of considexalion that which 
corresponds to Mach’s connection of “elements” outside our body, 
and the relative that which corresponds to Mach’s connection oi 
“elements” dependant on our body 

But of paiticular interest to us m this respect is the opinion of 

^ Richard Avonaniis, Kntik der remen Erfahrung Leipiig — Trans 

* Odkar Ewold, Richard Avenanua ala Begrtmder des Empiriokrttiusmuh 
[Richard Avemrius as the Founder of Ertipino Criticism], Berlin 1905 S 66 
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Wundt, who himself, like the majority of the above mentioned 
wiiteia, adheies to the confused idealist standpoint, but who has 
analysed enipino cnticism perhaps more attentively than all tlie 
others P Yushkevich has the following to say in this connection 

It IS interesting to note that Wundt regards empiric criticism as the most 
si^ientlfio form of the latest typo of materiali<»ra/*^ 

?e, the type of those maleiiahsts who regard the spiritual as a 
function of coiporeal processes (and whom — we would add — 
Wundt defines standing midway between Spinozism and ab 
solute mateiiahsm) * 

Tiue, this opinion of Wundt’s is extremely interesting But what 
IS even more “interesting” is Mr Yuslikevich’s altitude towards the 
books and articles on philosophy of which he tieats lliis is a 
typical example of the altitude of our Machians to such matlcia 
Gogol’s Petrushka® use<l to read and find it inteiesting that letters 
always combined to make words Mr Yushkevich read Wundt and 
found it “inteiesting” that Wundt accused Avcnaiiiis of material 
ism If Wundt is wrong why not lefute him? If he is light, why 
not explain the antithesis between materialism and empino 
criticism^ Ml Yushkevich finds what the idealist Wundt sa)s 
“interesting,” but this Machian regards It as a waste of effort to 
endeavour to go to the root of the matter (probably on the pnn 
ciple of “the economy of Uiought”) 

The point is that by infonnmg the readei that Wundt accuses 
Aveiianua of materialism, and by not infornung him that Wundt 
regards some aspects of empino criticism as materialism and otheis 
as idealism and holds that the connection between the two is 
artifinal, Yushkevich entirely distorted the matter Eitlier ibis gen 
tleman absolutely does n,ot underatand what lie reads, or he was 
prompted by a desire to indulge in false self praise with the help 
of Wundt, as if to say “You see, the ofhcial professors regard us, 
loo, as materialists, and not as muddleheads ” 

^ P Yushkevich, MatenaUsm and Critical Realim, St Petersburg, 1908, 
p 15 

* W Wundt, **Vebcr nawen und kriiischen Realism ns * [ ‘On Naive and Cri 
lical ReallBra ] in Phihsophischc Sludien, Bd XIII, 1898, S 334 

^ In Dead Souh — Trans 
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riiL above mcnlioned article by Wundt consUtutes a large 
book (more than 300 pages) ^ devoted to a detailed analysis first 
of the immanentist school, and then of the empino crjticists Why 
did Wundt connect these two schools? Because he considers them 
closely akin, and this opinion, which is shared by Mach, Avenan 
us, Petzoldt and the nmnanentista is, as we diall see later, entirely 
correct Wundt shows in the first part of this article that the im 
manentists are idealists, subjectivists and adherents of fideisniL This, 
too, as we shall see later, is a perfectly correct opinion, although 
Wundt expounds it with a superfluous ballast of professorial erudi 
lion, with superfluous niceties and reservations, which is to be ex 
plained by the fact that Wundt himself as an idealist and fideist He 
reproaches the immanentists not because they are idealists and 
adherents of fideism, but because, m Ins opinion, they arrive at 
these great principles by incorrect methods Further, the second and 
third parts of Wundt’s article are devoted to emjpino cnticism There 
he quite definitely points out that very important theoretical pro 
positions of empino criticism (c g , the interpretation of ‘‘experience” 
and the “principal co ordination,” of which we shall speak later) 
are identical with those held by the immanentists {die empino 
hntische in V ebereinsummung mit der unmanenten Philosophie 
anmirmUt S 382 of Wundt’s article ) Other of Avenarius’ theoretical 
propositions are borrowed from materialism, and m general em 
pino-cnticism la a “moi/ey” {bunte Mischungf ibid ^ S 57), in 
which the “various component elements are entirely heterogeneous^* 
{an aich einander vollig heterogen smdf S 56) 

Wundt regards Avenanus’ doclrmo of the **independent vital 
senes,** in particular, as one of the materialist morsels of the Ave 
nanus-Mach hotchpotch If you start from the “system C” (that is 
liow Avenanus — who Mas very fond of making erudite play of 
new terms — designates the human brain or the nervous system in 
general), and if the psvchical is for you a function of the brain, 
then tills “system C” is a “metaphysical substance’* — says Wundt 
(ibid, p 64), and your doctrine is materialism It should be said 
that many idealists and all agnostics (Kantians and Humeans in 
eluded) call the materialists metaphysicians, because it seems to 
them that to recognise the existence of an external world inde 
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pcnduit of tho Juunun mind to uanscond Liie bounds oi cxptncnto 
As to tlm lernnnology and ils utter in correctness fiom the point 
of view of Marxism, we sViall speak in its proper place Here 
it is Important to note that tlie recognition of the “independent’* 
senca by Avenanus (and also by Mach, who expresses the some 
idea in different words) is, according to the general opinion of 
philoaopheis of various paitics, le, of various truids m philos 
ophy, an appropriation from materialism If you assume that 
everything that exists is sensation, or that bodies arc complexes of 
sensations, you cannot, without violating all your fundamental 
premises, all ‘ your” philosophy, arrive at the conclusion that the 
physical exists independeruly of our minds, and dial sensation is 
a function of matter organised in a definite way Mach and 
Avenanus, in their philosophy, combine fundamental idealist 
premises with individual materialist deductions for the very reason 
that their theory is an example of that “pauper’s broth of eclecli 
ciem’^ of which Engels speaks with just contempt ^ 

This eclecticism is particularly marked in Mach’s latest philo 
SQphical work, Erkenntni^ und Irrtiwu 2nd edition, 1906 We have 
already seen that Mach there declared that “there is no difficulty 
in conatruclmg every physical element out of sensation, i e , out 
of psychical elements” (p 12) , and in the same book we read 

“Dopcndenoiea ouUide the boundary of U l=Umgrmzung^ ie^ *tlie 
spatial boundary of our body,* p 8] are phystez m Ma broadest sens^* 
(p 823, $ 4) ‘To obtain those ctependenciea m a pure stale (rem er fallen) 
it ia necessary os much as possible to eliminate the influence of tho observer, 
that is, of those elements that lie ’vyfihin U’* (loc cii ) 

Well, well, tlio UtmouBC first promised to set the sea on fire 
iCf to construct physical elements from psychical elements, and 

‘Tlie introduction to Ludwig Feuerbach is dated February 1888 These 
words of Engels’ refer to German professorial philosophy m general The 
Machians who would like to be Marxieta, being unable to grasp the slgnlf 
icanoe and naoanlng of this thought of Engols, someUmca toko rttfugo in a 
wretched evasion ‘'Engels did not yet know Mach*’ (Fritz Adler) On what 
Is jthia opinion based? On the faci that Engole docs not quole Mach end 
Avenanus? There are no oUior giounds, and these grounds ore worthless, for 
Engels does not mention any of the eolectlcs by name, and Jt ia hardly likely 
that Engels did not know AvenarJuB, who had been editing a quarterly of 
‘scientific’’ philosophy ever since 1876 
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l\m\ It turns out that phvaical elements lie beyond the boundary 
of p&ychiical elements, “which lie within our body”l A remark 
able philosophy^ 

Another example 

*A perfect (tKi/ZAcmmenej) gas, a perfect liquid a perfect elastic body 
does not exist, the physiciat knows that his fictions only approximate to the 
facts and arbitrarily simplify them, he is aware of the divergence, which 
cannot be ellmlnaled (p 418, % 30) 

What “divcigence*’ ( ibweichung) is meant here? The diver 
gence of what from whal*^ Of thought (physical theory) from the 
facts And what are thoughts, ideas? Ideas are the “tracks of sen 
sahona” (p 9) And what are facta? Facts are “complexes of sen 
sations “ And so, the divergence of the tracks of sensations from 
complexes of sensations cannot be eliminated 

What does this mean"^ It means that Mach forgets his own theory 
and^ when treating of various problems of physics, speaks plamly, 
without idealist twists, le, materialistically All the “complexes 
of sensations” and the entire stock of Berkeleian wisdom vanish 
The physicists’ theory proves to be a reflection of bodies, liquids, 
gases existing outside us and independent!) of us, a reflection which 
IS, of course, approximate, but to call this approximation or sim 
plificatlon “arbitrary” is wrong In fact, sensation is here regarded 
by Mach just as it is regarded by all science which has not been 
“purified” by the disciples of Berkeley and Hume, viz , as an image 
of the external tvorld Machos own theory is subjective idealism, 
but when the factor of objectivity is required, Mach unceremoniously 
inserts into his arguments the premises of the contrary, i e , the 
materialist, theory of knowledge Eduard von Hartmann, a con 
aistent idealist and consistent reactionary in philosophy, who sym 
pathises with the Macluans' fight against materialism, comes ver) 
close to the truth when he says that Mach’s philosophical position 
13 a “mixture [Nichtunterschcidung) of naive reahara and ab 
solute illusioniam That is true The doctime that bodies are com 
plexes of sensations, etc , is absolute illusionism, i e , solipsism, for 
from tins standpoint tjie world is nothing but my illusion On the 

1 Eduaid von Hsrtmahn, Die IP eltanschQUung der modernen Phynk [The 
World Outlook of Modim Physics], leJprig 1^2, S 219 
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oth^i iianrl, Miches aforementioned nigimiente ns well as many otlici 
ol his fragnientary arguments, are \^hat is known as *‘naxve real 
lam/’ le, tlie materialist theor> of knowledge unconsciously and 
instinctively taken over from the scientists 

Avenarius and the professors who follow in hia footsteps attempt 
lo disguise this mixture bv the theory of the “pnncipal co-ordina 
lion We shall proceed to examine this theory presently* but let us 
first finish with the charge that Avenarms is a materialist Mr 
Yushkevich* to whom Wundt's opinion, which he failed to under 
stand, seemed so interesting, was either himself not enough intei 
ested to learn, or else did not condescend to inform the reader, how 
Aven anus’ nearest disciples and successors reacted to this charge 
Yet this 13 necesssr) to clarify the matter if we are interested in the 
relation of Marx’s philosophy, i e , matcnalisni, to the philosophy 
of em-pirio criticism Moreover, if Machism is a muddle, a mixture 
of materialism and idealiam, it is important lo know whither this 
current turned — -if we may so express it — after the official idealists 
began to disown it because of its concessions to matenalisni 

Wundt was answeied among oUiers, by two of Avenarius’ most 
orthodox disciples, J Petzoldt and Fr Carstanjen Petzoldt, with 
haughty reaenUnetit, repudiated tlic chaige of materialism, whioli 
19 80 humiliating to n German professor, and in support releried 
to— what do you think’ — Avenarius’ Prolegomena^ where, for 
sooth, the concept of substance has been annihilated ^ A convenient 
theory, indeed, that can be made to embrace both purely idealist 
iNorks and arbitrarily assumed materialist premises I Avenarius’ 
Krxiik der remen Erfahrung, of course, does not contradict thii 
teaching, i e , materialism, wntes Petzoldt, but neither does it con 
iradict the directly opposite Bpmtualist doctrine ^ An excellent do 
fcaica! ITiis is exactly what Engela called **a pauper’s broth of 
eclecticismi.” Bogdanov, who refuses to own himself a Machian and 
who wants to be considered a Marxist {in philosophy)^ follows 
Petzoldt He asserts that ^^empirio criticism is not concerned 
With materialism, or with spiritualism, or with metaphysics in 

1 J Petzoldt, Einjkhrang in die Philosophic dcr teinen Erlahrm^^ Bd I, 
S 351 52 
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general,”^ that “truth does not he in the ‘golden mean’ be 
tween the conflichng trends (matenahsm and spiritualism), but lies 
outside of both What appeared to Bogdanov to be truth is, as 
a matter of fact, confusion, a wavering between materialism and) 
idealism 

Carstanjen, rebutting Wundt, said that he absolutely repudiated 
this “iraputahon [Unterschiebun^) of a materialist element which 
18 utterly foieign to the critique of pure expenence”^ “Empirxo 
criticism is scepticism eminently) in relation 

to the content of the concepts ” There is a grain of truth m this 
insistent emphasis on the neulrahly of Machism, the amendment 
made by Mach and Avenanus to their original idealism amounts to 
an adnussion of partial concessions to matenahsm. Instead of the 
consistent standpoint of Berkeley — the external world is my sensa 
lion — M e sometimes get the Humean standpoint— I exclude the 
question whether or not there la anyth mg beyond my sensations 
And this agnostic standpoint inevitably condemns one to vacillate 
between materialism and idealism 

3 The Principal Co ordination and “Naive Realism” 

Avenanus* doctrine of the principal co ordination is expounded 
in Der menschhcke Weltbegriff and m the Bemerkungen The 
second was written later, and m it Avenanus empihasises that he is 
expounding, it is true in a somewhat altered form, something that 
IS not different from the Kntik der reiTuen Erfakrimg and Der 
menschhcke WeUbegnff but exactly the same^ Tho essence of this 
doctrine is the thesis of “the indisaolubte {unauflosliche) co ordina 
tion [re, the correlative connection] of the self and the environ 
ment” (p 146 ) “Expressed philosophically,” Avenanus says here, 

* Bogdanov, Empirio Monism Bk I, 2nd ed , p 21 

» Ibid , p 93 

^ Fr Caretanjon * Der Empiridkritizismus migleick elne Erwlderung auf 
W Wmdis Auisatz^ [‘^Bmpino Criticism, With a Reply to W Wundt’s Artie 
les”} Vierteljahrsachrlft fur mss&n^chajtlichB Philosophic^ Jg 22 (1608), 
S 73 n 213 

* R Avenarlue * Bunrr/ zum RegnS Gegenstandas der Psycho 

logie^** § 24 
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ane oan say ihc “5e// ami not self always find logetJier'* 

{wimer ein Zusammenvorgejundenes) tha one and the other, llie 
self and the environment 

**No full deacrlption of what we find Ules Vorgcjundencn) cun cbntain 
an 'ojivlronmenf without some eoU iohne ein Ich) whose environment it ia, 
even though It bo only the self that is describing whol is found {das Vorge 
fandeneV' (p 146) 

The self is called the central term of the co ordination, tlie environ 
ment the counter term {Gegenglied) [Ver menschliche Wclthogrijf^ 
2 Auflage, 1905, S 83 84, § 148 ff ) 

Avenarius claims that by this doctrine he recognises the full 
value of what is hnown as naive realism^ that is the ordinary non 
philosopKioah naive view ■which ift entertained by all people who 
do not trouble themselves as to whether they themselves exist and 
whether the environment, the external world, exists Expressing Wa 
solidarity with Avenarius, Madi also tries to icprcsent himself aa 
a defender of ‘‘naive realism*’ {Analyse der Empfindungen^ S 30) 
The Russian Machians, wthout exception, believed Mach’s and 
^venaruis* claim that this was indeed a dlefcnce of “naive rcahsm ’ 
the self Is acknowledged, the environment is acknowledged — -what 
more do you want? 

In order to decide who actually possesses the greatest degree 
of naivetSi let us prexjeed from a somewhat remote starting point 
Here is a popular dialogue between a certain philosopher and hia 
teader 


EReader The existence of a system of tilings [according to ordinary 
philo^phy) is required and from this only is conflciousnew to be derived 
Authdr Now you are speaking In the spirit of a professional pblloso 
pner and not acoording to human common sense and actual ronewloUB 

ness* Toll me and reficct well before you answer Does a thing appcRr 

in \ou and become present m you and for you oihorwiso than simultaneoush 
with and through your consciousness of tho thing? 

Reader t Upon sufficient reflection I must grant vou thin 
** Author Now you are speaking from yourself, from your heart Take rare 
therefore, not to jump out of yourself and to apprehend anything otherwise 
th^an you are able to apprehend it, as conflciouBposs and tthe ilnlica aro the 
pnilOTOphers] the thing, tho thing and consdousnosB i or more precisely 
neither the one nor tho other, but that whloh only subvducntly hecomei! 

that which is the absolute subjective objective and 

Here you have th^ >vholq essence of the cmpirlocriflcfll prlii 
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fjjial coordination, tho latest defence of ‘‘naive realisin’* by the 
latest positivism^ Tlio Idea of “indissoluble*’ co ordination la here 
stated ^ery clearly and as though it were a genuine defence of the 
point of view of the common man uncomipted by the subtleties of 
“the professional philosophers ” But as a matter of fact, this dia 
logue ifl taken fTom the work of a classical lepresentative of sub 
jective idealism, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, published in 1802 ^ 

There is nothing but a paraphrase of subjective idealism m 
the teachings of Mach and Avenanns i\e arc exannmng The claim 
that they have risen above materialism and idealism, that they have 
eliminated the opposition between the point of \iew that proceeds 
from the thing to consciousness and the conlraT> point of view — 
ia hut the empty claim of a renovated Fichteamsm Fichte too 
imagined that he had “indissolubly** connected the “self** and the 
“environment” the mind and the thing, that be had “solved** the 
problem by the assertion that a man cannot jump out of himself 
In other words, the Berkeleian argument is repeated I perceive 
only my perceptions, I have no right to assume “objects in them 
selves” outside of my sensation The different methods of expres- 
sion used by Berkeley in 1710 by Fichte in 1801, and by Avenanua 
in 1892 94 do not m the least change the essence of the matter, 
xiZi the fundamental philosophical line of subjective idealism 
The world is my sensation, the non self is “postulated” (is created, 
produced) by the self, the thing is mdissolubly connected ’with 
the consciousness, the indissoluble coordination of the self and 
the cnviroument is the cmpino critical pi mcipal co ordination , — - 
this Is all one and the same proposition, the same old trash ivitb a 
slightly refurbished, or repainted signboard 

The reference to “naive realism,** supposedly defended by this 
philosophy, 18 sophistry of the cheapest kind The “naive realism” 
of any healthy person who has not been an inmate of a lunatic 
seylum or a pupil of the idealist philosophers conaista m the view 

^ Johann GouUoh Fichle, SonnenklcLrer Bericht na d(t$ qrdBerc PMikum 
Uber das eigondicho ^Pesen der netiesten Philosophic Em kersuch, den Le^er 
Jiwm. ru iviingen [A Clear Account to the 5ro<td Public of the True 

Nature of Hecent Philosophy 4n Attempt to the Header to Understand]^ 
Berlin IBQl, S 178 80 
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that things, the environment, the worlds exist independently of our 
sensation, of our consciousness, of our self and of man in general 
The same experience (not in the Maelnan sense but in the human 
sense of the term) that has produced in us the firm conviction that 
iwiependenily of us there oxist other people, and not mere com 
plexea of my sensations of liigh, low, yellow, hard, etc — this 
same experience produces in Ub the conviction that things, the 
world, the enviromnent exist independently of us Our sensation, 
our consciousness is only an image of the external world, and it 
19 obvious that an image cannot exist mtliout the thing imaged, 
and that the Walter exists independently ot that which images U 
Materialism deliberately makes the “naive*^ belief of mankind th'> 
foundation of its theory of knowledge 

la not the foregoing evaluation of the “principal co ordination’’ 
a product of the materialist prejudice against Machism^ Not at 
all Specialists in philosophy who cannot be accused of partiality 
towards materialism, who even detest it and who accept one oi 
other of the idealist systems, agree that the pnncipal co oidination 
of Avenarms and Co is subjective idealism Wundt, for instance 
Mhose interesting opinion was not understood by Mr Yushkcvicb 
explicitly states that Avenariua’ theory, according to which a full 
description of the “given” or the “found” is impossible widiont 
some self, an observer or deaenber, is “a false confusion of the con 
tent of real experience Xvith reflections about it ” Natural science, 
says Wundt, completely abstracts from every observer 

‘*Such abBiraotlon is possible only because the attribution {Ilinzuden/cen) 
of an experiencing Individual to every content of experience which the 
empirlo critical philosophy, in agreement with the Immonontiat philosophy, 
Resumes is an entirely empirical and unfounded assumption arising from a 
false confusion of the content of real experience with rofloolions about it 
(loc at p 382) 

For the immanentists (Schuppe, Rehmke, Lcclair, Schubert Sol 
dem), who themselves voice — as we shall ace later — their hearty 
sympathy with Avenariua, proceed from ths very idea of the 
^hndisaoluble” connection between subject and object And W 
Wundt, before analysing Avenarius, demonstrated in detail that 
tho immanentist philosophy is only a “modification” of licrki 
leianism, that however much the immanentists ma) deny then 
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kinship \Yilh, Berkeley we should not allow verbal differences to 
conceal from us the ^‘deeper content of these philosophical doc 
trmes/* viz , Berkeleianism or Fichteanism ^ 

The English writer Norman Smith, analysing AvJonarius’ ‘Thiloe 
ophy o£ Pure Eptpenenco,’’ puts tliia criticisim in an even more 
straightforward and emphatic form 

‘Most readers of Avenorius Der men^chlicke WeltbognS will probably 
agree that, however convincmg as criticism [of Ideabsm] it is tantaliamgly 
Ulueivo lu its positive leaching So long as we seek to interpret his theory of 
experience in the form m which it is avowedly presented* namely, as genuinely 
realistic* it eludes all clear comprehension its whole meaning seems to bo 
exhausted in negation of the subjectivism which it overthrows It is only 
when we translate Avenarlus* technical terms into more familiar language that 
we discover where the real source of the myatlfioation lies Avenariua has 
diverted attention from the defects of his position by directing his mam 
attack against the very weakness he , of the idealist position] which is fatal 
to his own theory * 

Throughout the whole discussion the vagueness of the term experience 
stands him in good stead Sometimes it means experiencing and at other Umes 
the experienced, the latter meaning being emphasised when the nature of the 
self IS in question These two meanings of the term experience practically 
coincide with his important distinction between the absolute and the relative 
standpoints [1 have examined above what significance this distinction has for 
Avenarms] , and these two points of view are not in his philosophy really 
reconciled For when he allows as legitimate the demand that experience be 
ideally completed m thought [the full description of the environment is 
ideally completed by thinking of an observing self] he makes an admission 
which he cannot snccessfuHv combi ue with hia assertion that nothing exlata 
‘'ave in relation to the self The ideal completion of given reality which results 
from the analysis of material bodies into elements which no human senses 
can apprehend [here are meant the material elements discovered by natural 
science the atoms electrons, etc. and ngt the fictitious elements invented by 
Mach and Avenanus] or from following the earth back to a tune wlien no 
human being existed upon it, is strictly not a completion of experience but 
only of what is experienced It completes only one of the two asperfe which 
Avenorius has asserted to be inseparable It leads us not only to what ha^ 
not been experienced but to what can never by any possibility be experienced 
by beings like ourselves. But here again the ambiguities of the term experience 
come to Avenanus* rescue He argues that thought is os genuine a form of 
experience as sense-perception, and so in the end falls back on the tuno-worn 
argument of subjective idealism, that thought and roabty are inseparable 
bocanse reality can only be conceived in tbought, and thought involves the 

^ Lor cit §C Die irrunoneiue Philo$opk}c nnd der B^rKeloysche 
lismuStS 373 u 375 vgl S 386 u 407 Uebrr die UnvarTnefjnirbkeit drs Sohp 
von dtesem ^(andpunh S 381 

Norman Smith Avemvrius* Philosophy of Pure Experience,” Mindt 
Vol XV, 1906, pp 27 28 
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prcaeiiLc of the thinker Not tlierofore, any original and profound ic etjlabllhli 
ment of realiam, but only the restatement in its crudest form of the familiar 
position of subjective idealism Is the final outcome of A\enHriufl positive 
specnlations ’ fp 29) 

The mystification wrought by Avenanus, who completely dupli 
cates Fithte’a error, is here excellently exposed Tdie nnioh vaunted 
elimination of the antithesis between materialism (Norman Smith 
erroneously uses the term realism) and Idealism iby means of the 
term “expenence” instantly proves to be a myth as soon as wo 
proceed to definite and concrete problems Such, for instance, is 
the problem of the existence of die eartli prior to man, prior to 
any sentient being We shall presently speak of this point in detail 
Here we mW note that not only Norman Smithy an opponent of 
his theory, but also W Schuppe, the immanentist, who warmly 
greeted the appearance of Der memchhche ffeltbegnff as a con 
firmaiioti of naive reahsm^^ unmasks Avenanus and his fictitioiifl 
"realism The fact of the matter is that Scimppo fully agrees 
with suck ^‘realism” le ihe mystification of materialism di&hed 
put by Avenanus Such "realism,’’ he wrote to Avenanus, I, t)ie 
immanentist philosopher who have been slandered as a subjective 
idealist, have always claimed with as much right as yourself, hOch 
verehrter Herr Kolleg^ ‘‘My conception of tliought excellently 
harmomsea [vertra^sich vortreffheh) wibh your ‘pure experience’ ” 
'(p 384) “The connection and inseparability of the two terms 
of the CO oidination” are provided only by the self {das Ich, the 
abstract, Fiohtcan self consciousness, a thought divorced from the 
brain) "That which )ou desired to eliminate you have tacitly as 
sumed” — 30 Sohuppo wrote to Avenanus (p 388) And it is diffi 
cuU to say who mote successfully unmasks Avenanus the myatifi(ii 
— Smith by his straightforward and clear refutation, or Schuppe by 
his enthusiastic opinion of Avenanus’ crowning work The kiss 
of Wilhelm Sohuppe in philosophy is no bellcr than the ki^a of 
Peter Struve or Menshikov® in politics 

' See Sebuppfi’s letter to AvcnarliiB In ViertetjahrsschTijt jur wisscnschajt 
lich^ Philosophies Bd XVII, 1803 S 364 88 

* P B StniYO, originally a Social Demccrat and ibe author of iho Manl 
festo of the First Congress of Uie Jllogal Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Forty, held in 1898 Later became a liberal After the 1905 Revolution find 
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0 Ewalcl^ who praises Mach for not succumbing to material 
lain, speaks of the principal co ordination in a similar manner 

“If on© deolarefl the correlation of central t^rm and counter toriti to bo 
an eplatemologlcal necessity which cannot be avoided then even though the 
word ‘etnpino critinsm* bo insonbed on the atgnhoard in shrieking letters one 
la adopting a standpoint diat differs in no way from absolute idealism [The 
term is Incorrect, ho should have said subjeclive idealum, for Hegel s abso 
lute idealism is r<cone liable with the existence of the earth nature and the 
physical universe without man since nature is regarded as the “olhemese* 
of tho absolute idea ] On the other hand if we do not hold fast to this 
CO ordination and grant the counter terms their independence then the way 
is at once opened for every nietapli>8ioal possibility, especially in the direc 
tion of transcendental reaUwn* (op cU , pp 56-57) 

By metaphysics and trancendenlal realism, Herr Fnedlander, 
who is disguised under the pseudonym Ewald, means rtuiteriati^m 
Himself professing one of the vaneties of idealism, he full) 
agrees with the Machiansr and the Kantiana that materialism is 
metaphysica — “from beginning to end the wildest metaphysics’^ 
(p 134) On the question of the “transcendence” and the meta 
physical character of malenalism he is in agreement with Bazarov 
and all our Maoliians, and of this we shall have occasion to say 
more later Here again it is important to note how i/i fact the 
shallow and pedantic claim to have transcended idealism and 
mateTlallsm vanishes, and how the question arises inexorably and 
irreconcilably “To grant the counter terms their independence” 
moans (if one translates the pretentious language of the affected 
Avenarius into common parlance) to regard nature and the ex 
lernal world as andependent of human consciousness and sensa 
lion And that is materialism To build a theory of knowledge on 
the hypothesis of the indissoluble connection between the object 
and human sensation (“complexes of sensations” aa identical with 
bodies, “world elements’^ that are identical both psychically and 
physically, Avenarius’ co ordination, and ao forth) la to land in 
evitably into idealism Such is the simple and unavoidable truth 
that with a little attention may be easily detected beneath the piles 

at the time Materialism and Emptno Criticism was wxiUen ho was the leader 
of the Right wmg of the Russian liberals After the 1917 Revolution be was a 
Miniflier in the ^ite Guard govemmentB of Denikin and Wrangcl and lalcr 
a leader of the monarchist totgr^ 

M 0 Menshikov, Russian journalist and extreme reactionary — Tmaj 
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of distorted and quasi erudite terminology of Avenaniis, Schuppe» 
Ewald and the others, which deliberately obscures inattere and 
frightens tlie general public away from philosophy 

The “reconciliation” of Avenanus’ theory with “naive realism” 
in the end aroused misgivings even among his own disciples Tor 
instance, R Willy says that the common assertion that Avcnarius 
came to adopt “naive reahsin” should be taken cum gra/io salts 
a dogma, naive lealism would bo nothing but the belief in 
things in themselves existing outside man (auHerpersonhchc) in 
their perceptible form In other words, the only theory of knowl 
edge that is leally created by an actual and not fictitious agreement 
realism.” is, according to WiUy, ^ 

Willy, of course, rejects mateiialism But ho is compelled to admit 
that Avcnarius in Der menschliche Wcltbegriff restores the unity 
of “experience,” the unity of the “self” and' the environment “by 
iTieans of a senes of complicated and extremely artificial subsidiary 
and intermediary conceptions” (p 171) Der menschliche Welt 
begrifi^ being a reaction against the original ideal of Avenanus, 

^entirely bean the character of a reconciliation {oines Ausfileuhcs) l)etwcen 
tlio naive realism of common senst and the epistemological idealisni of school 
philosophy But tliat such a reconciliation could restore the unity and intpprily 
of expencnco [Willy calls it Gruitderfahrungy that is a basic experience — 
anothor new wordll, I would not assert (p 170) 

A valuable admission! Avcnarius’ “experience” failed to rec 
oncile ideali<?m and materialism Willy, it seems, repudiates the 
school philosophy of experience in order to replace it by a philos 
op^y of “basic” experience, which is confusion thneo con 
founded 


4 Dm Nature Exist Prior to Man*^ 

/ 

We have already seen thot this question is particularly ropug 
nant to the philosophy of Mach and Avenanua Natural science 
positively asserts that the eaith once existed in such a state that 
no man or any other creature existed or could have existed on it 
Organic matUi is a latu phenomenon tiu fruit of a long evolu 

* Rudolph WUh Gegen die Schulu-cishoit S 170 
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tion It follows that there was no Bcnticnt matter^ no “cojnplexes 
of sensations,’’ no self Uiat was supposealy “indissolubly ’ con 
nected with the enviTontnent in accordance with Aven anus’ doctrine 
Matter is primary, and thought, consciousness, sensation are prod 
nets of a very high development Such is the materialist theory 
of knowledge, to which natural science instinctively subscribes 

The question arises, have the eminent repiescntatives of em 
pino criticism observed this contradiction between their tlieoi y and 
natural science*^ They have observed it, and they have dofimtely 
asked themselves hy idiat arguments this contradiction can be 
removed Three attitudes to this question are of particular interest 
from the point of view of materialism, that of Avenarius himself 
and those of his disciples J Petzoldt and R Willy 

Avenarius tries to eliminate the contradiction to natural science 
by means of the theory of the ‘‘potential” central term in the co 
ordination As we know co ordination is the “indissoluble” con 
nection between self and environment In order to eliminate the 
obvious absurdity of this theory the concept of the “potential” 
central term is introduced For instance, what about inian’s devel 
opment from the eitibrvo^ Does the environment (the “counter 
term”) exist if the ‘central term” is represented by an embryo? 
The embryonic system C — Avenanus replies — is the “potential 
central term in i elation to the future individual environment” 
{**Bemcrkun^en,^^ S 140) The potential central term is never equal 
to zero, even when there are as yet no parents {elterliche Bestand 
teilc ) , but only the “mtegral parts of the environment” capable of 
becoming parents (p 141) 

The CO ordination then is indissoluble It is essential fox the em 
pirio cnticist to assert this in order to eave the fundamentals of 
Ins philosophy — sensations and their complexes Man is tho cen 
tral term of this co ordination But when theie is no man, when 
he haa not yet been born, the central term is nevertheless not 
oqual to zero, it has only become a potential central term I It is 
astomshmg that there are people who con take seriously a philos 
opher who advances such arguments^ Even Wundt, who stipu 
latea that he is not an enemy of every form of metaphysics (i e 
of fideism), was compelled to admit “the mystical obscuration of 
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tlie coiictpt experience” by the word “potential*” which doslioja 
CO ordination entirely {op cil , p 379) 

And* indeed, how can one seriously speak of a co ordination the 
indissolubility of which consists an one of its terms being potential? 

Is this not mysticism, the very antechamber of fideism? If it is 
possible to think of the potential central term an relation to a future 
environment, why not think of it in relation to a past environment, 
that 18 , after nian*s dcath"^ You will say that Avenarius did not 
draw this conclusion from his theory? Granted, but that absurd 
and reactionary theory became the more cowardly and not any 
the hotter for tliat Avenarius, in 1894, did not carry this theory to 
Its logical conclusion, or perhaps feared to do so But R Schubert 
Soldem, as we shall see, resorted in 1896 to this very theory to 
arrive at theological conclusions, which in 1906 earmd the ap 
proval of Mach, who said that Schubert Soldem was following 
‘Sery close paths’^ (to Machism) ^ Engels was quite right m attack 
ing Duhring, an avowed atheist, for inconsistently leaving loop 
holes for fideism in his philosophy Engels several times, and justly, 
brought this accusation against the materialist Duhnng, although 
tlie latter had not drawn any theological conclusions, in the ’seven 
ties at least [But we have among us people who would have us 
regard them as Marxists, yet who bring to the masses a philosophy 
which comes very close to fideism 

‘It would seem ” Avenarius wrote m the Bomerkungen,'* “that from the 
eraplrio-crititial standpoint natural science is not ontltlod to inquire about 
periods of our present environment which in tinie preceded the existence of 
man’* (p 144) 

A^enanus answers 

“The inquirer cannot avoid mentally projecting hlmseir* (sich hinzuzu 
dmken, le, Imaginlrlg oneself to be proeenl) Foi^-iAvonorlus continues^ 
“what the scientist wants [although ho may not be clearly aware of it] is 
eatetiUally only thlsi how is the earth to be defined prior to the ap 
pearance of bring beings or men if I were mentally to project myself in the 
rple of a spectator?“-4n much th® some way a? though it were thinkable tliat 
wc could from our earth follow the history of another star or of another 
solar svetom with the help of perfected Jnstiumcnts ’ 

An object cannot exist independently of our consciousne'^s “Wo 


^ Analyse der Fmpfindungen, S 4 
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^Kvny 3 mentally project ourseUea as the intelligence endeavour 
mg lo apprehend the object ** 

This theory of the necessity of “mentally projecting” the human 
mind to every object and to nature prior to man is given by me 
in the first section in the words of the “recent poaitmsC’ R Ave 
narius^ and w the second in the words of the subjective idealist, 

T G Fichte t The Sophistry of this theory is so manifest that one 
feels reluctant to analyse it If we “mentally project’^ ourselves, 
our presence will be ima^inar) — but the existence of the earth 
prior to man is real Man could not m practice be an observer, for 
instance, of the earth in an incandescent state, and to “imagine” 
Ins being present at the time is obscurantism, exactly as thougli 
I were to endeavour to prove the existence of hell by the orgu 
ment that if I “menially projected” myself thithei as an observer 
I could observe hell The “reconciliation” of erapino criticism and 
natural science amounts to this, that Avenarms graciously consents 
to “mentall) project” something the possibility of admitting which 
IS excluded by natural science No man in the least educated or m 
the least healthy doubts that the earth existed at a time when there 
could not lia\e been any life on it, any sensation or any ^^cenlrol 
term,” and consequently the whole theory of Mach and Avenarlus, 
from which it folloivs that the earth is a complex of senaations 
(“bodies are complexes of sensations”) oi “a complex of elements 
m winch the psychical and physical are idetnUoal,” or “a counter 
term of which the central term can never be equal lo zero,” is 
p]iilosoph}cal obscurantism, the reduction of subjective idealism to 
absurdity 

J Petzoldt perceived the absurdity of the position into whlcli 
Avenariufi hod fallen and felt ashamed In has EiafUhrung in die 
Philosophic der reinen Erfahrun^ (Vol 11} he devotes a whole 
paragraph (§ 65) to the question of the reality of earlier {fruhere) 
periods of the earth 

In the leaching of Avenatiue * says Petzoldt, tlie self {das hh) plays a 
role different frqm that which it plays in the teaching of Schuppo tiet us note 
that Petzoldt openly and repeatedly declares our philosophy was founded by 

^ J G Fichte, **Recen5fon des AcncJidemua * {“Review of Aenesldemua"’], 
]79>t Si^wthche K'erke, BA I, S 19 


\ 
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llffLL perttoiis — Sciiuppc Mach and Avenarius] yet it 13 a role which per 
Imps possefaes too much importance fqr Ills theory” 

(Petzoldt was evidently influenced by the fact that Schuppe had 
unmasked Avenarius by showing that with him, too everything rests 
entirely on the self, and PeUoldt wishes to make a correction ) 

Avenoriua said on one occasion Potxoldt conlmucB, ‘*thot we can think 
of a region where no human foot has yet trodden, hut to be able to think 
(italicised by Avenarius) of such on environment there is required whnt we 
designate by the term self ilck Bezeichnetes)^ whoso (ilahclaed by Avenarius) 
thought the thinking is (P / toiss Ph ^ 18 Bd , 1894 S 146, Anm ) * (Vol 
II, p 324) 

Petzoldt replies 

The epistemologically important question, howevei, Is not whether we 
can think of such a region at oil, but whether we are entitled to tliink of it 
os existing or as having existed, independently of ony individual mind” (ibid , 
p 324) 

Right 15 right ^ People can think and ‘‘mentally project’’ for them 
selves any kind of hell and any kind of hobgoblin Lunacharsky 
e\en ‘^mentally projected” for himself — well, to use a mild exp res 
«ion — religious conceptions But it is precisely the purpose of the 
theory of knowledge to show the unreal, fantastic and reacbonary 
character of such projections 

“ For, that the system C (re, the brain) is necessary for thought is 
obvious botli for Avenarius and for the philosophy which is here presented” 
[ibid, p 324) 

"niat IB not true Avenarius’ theory of 187C is a theory of thought 
without brain And even m his theory of 1892 94, as we shall 
presently see, there is a similar element of idealist nonsense 

” But is tliie system C a condition of existence [italicieed by Pctzoldtl of, 
say the Mcaozolc period of tiie earth?’ (i6xd, p 324) 

And Pet 2 oldt, presenting the argument of Avenarius I have al 
ready cited on the subject of what science actually wonts and how 
we can “mentally project” the spectator, objects 

”No we wiah to know whetlier I have the right to think that the earth at 
that remote epoch oxlstod In the aamo way as I think of it as having existed 
yesterday or a minute ago Or must the existence of the earth be really mode 
condittonal, as Willy claimed, on our riglit at least to assume that at the 
given period there co existed some syatem C, even though at the lowest stage 
of Its development?” (i6id, p 325) 
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0£ this idea of Willy’s we shall spe^k presently 

Avenaitiis cvadeij Willy a straago concluaian by tlio argument that the 
perspn who puts the question caiiiiot mentally remove himeelf {sich wegden 
ken, le think himself as absent), nor can he avoid mentally projecting him 
self hinzazudenhen see Avenanua, Der menschhehe Wellhegriff S 130) 
But then Avenanus makes the individual self of the person who puts the 
question, or the thought of such a self, the condition not only of the act of 
thought regarding the uninhabitable earth, but also of the justification for 
believing in the existence of the earth at that time 

‘These false paths are easily avoided if we do not aacrlbe 90 much theo 
retical importance to the self The only thing the theory of knowledge should 
demand of the various conccpilone of that which is remote in space or time 
is that it be conceivable and uniquely {eindeutig) determined, the rest is the 
affair of the special sciences* (Vol II, p 325) 

Pctzol-dt rechnstened the law of causality the law of unique 
determination and imported into his theory, as we shall see later, 
the apriority of this law This means that Petzoldt saves himself 
from Avenanus* subjective idealism and solipsism (‘^he attri 
Lutes an exaggerated importance to ihe sell,” as the professorial 
jargon has it) with the help of Kantian ideas The absence of the 
objecbve element in Avenanus’ doctrine, the in^ossibihty of re 
conciling It with the demands of natural science, which declares 
ihe earth (object) to have existed long before the appearance of 
living beings (subject), compelled Petzoldt to resort to causality 
(unique determination) The earth existed, for its existence prior 
to man is causally connected with the present existence of the 
earth Firstly, where does causality come from? A priori^ says 
Petzoldt Secondly, are not the ideas of hell, devils, and Luna 
charsky’s ‘‘mental projections” also connected by causality^ Third 
ly, tlie theory “of the complexes of sensations” in any case turns 
out to be destroyed by Petzoldt Petzoldt failed to resolve the con 
tradicUon he observed in Avenanus, and only entangled himeelf 
Btill more, for only one solution is possible, viz, the recognition 
that the external world reflected by our mind exists iiidependently 
\ of oui fnind This materialist solution alone is really compatible 
with natural science, and it alone eliminates both Petzoldl’s and 
Mach’s idealist solution of the question of causality, which we shall 
speak of separately 

The thud empiric cnticist, R Willy, first raised the question of 
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lhi 3 di/Rciilly in Avenanus’ philosophy in 1896, in an article cn 
tilled **Der Enipinokntizismus ah einzi^ wi^senschaftltcher Stand 
punkt*^ (“Empino-Cnticism aa the only Scientific Standpoint’’) 
What about the ^vorld prior to man? — Willy asks hrre,^ and at 
first answers according to Avenanus “We project ourselves mental 
ly into the past ” But then he goes on to say that we are not neces 
sarily obliged to regard experience as human experience 

For we must simply regard the animal kingdom — be it the most msig 
niftcani worm — as primitive fellow men (Mitmenschen) if wc regard am 
mal life in connection with general experience* (pp 73 74) 

fhus^ prior to man the earth ovaa the “experience” of a worm, which 
discharged the functions of the “central teim” in order to save 
Avenanus’ “co ordination” and Avenanus’ philosophy! No wonder 
Petzoldt tried to dissociate himself from an argument which is 
not only the height of absurdity (ideas of the- earth corresponding 
to the theones of the geologists attributed to a worm!), but which 
does not in any way help our philosopher, for the earth existed 
not only before man but before any living being generally 

Willy returned to the question in 1905 The worm was now 
removed ® But Petzoldt’s “Inw of unique determination” could not, 
of course^ satisfy Willy* who regarded it merely as “logical form 
alism” The author says — will not the question of the world prior 
to man, as Petzoldt puts it, lead us “back again to the things in 
themeelves of common sense”? (le, to matenalisml How terrible 
Indeed I ) What does millions of years without life mean? 

*‘Xs time perhaps a thfngin llseU? Of course notf* And that means that 
tilings ootflicle men are only impressions, bits of fantasy fabricated by men 
with the help of a few fragments we find about us And why not? Need the 
philosopher fdar the stream of life? And bo I eay to mysolf: abandon all 
this love of ayatema and wasp the moment {ergreife den Augenblick)t the 
tnoment you are living in, Uie moment which alone brings liappincss** (p 178) 

Well, well! Either materialism or solipsism — this, in spite of 
his vociferous phrases, is what Willy arrives at when he analyses 
the question of tlie existenoo of nature before man 

To suzninarise Three augurs of empino cnticism have ap 

r 

^ Vieneljahmchrift filr ipissenschafthche Phtlosophle, Jg XX, 1096, S 72 
* R, ‘Willy Gegen die Schulweiihett 1905, S 173 78 
® We Bhall discuBs this point wllh the MachianB later 
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peared before ua and have laboured in the sweat of their brow 
to reconcile their philosophy with natural science, to patch up the 
holes in their solipaisni Avenarius repeated Fichte’s argument 
and substituted an imaginary world for the real world Petzoldt 
withdrew from Fichtean idealism and moved towards Kantian 
idealisnu Willy, having auflfered a fiasco with the “worm,” threw 
up the sponge and inadvertently blurted out the truth either mate 
rial ism or solipsism, or even the recognition of nothing but the 
present moment 

It only remains foi us to show the reader how this problem wifs 
understood and. treated by our own native Machians Here is Ba 
zarov in the Studies “m” the Philosophy of Marxism (p 11) 

“It remains for ub now, under the guidance of our faithful vadcmecum h e 
riekhanovj, to descend into the last and most hornble circle of the solipsist 
inferno, into that circle where as Plekhanov assures us, every subjective ideal 
iBm is menaced willi the neccBsily of conceiving the world as it was contem 
plated by the ichthyosauruses and archffoptoryxes Let ua mentally transport 
ourselves,* writes Plekhanov ho that epoch when only very remote ancestors 
of man existed on the earth, for instance, to the Mesozoic epoch The question 
Qiises, what was the status of space, time and causality then? IT hose subjective 
forma were they at that time? Were they the subjective forms of the ichthyo 
sauniaes? And whose intelligence at that time dictated its laws to nature? The 
intelligence of the archeeopteryx? To these queries the Kantian philosophy can 
give no (umoer And it must bo rejected os absolutely mcorapatible with 
modem science (L Feuerbach, p 117) * 

Here Bazarov breaks the quotation from Plekhanov just before 
a very important passage — as we shall soon see — namely 

“Idealism says that without suh)ec' there is no object The hratorv of the 
earth shows that the object existed long before the subject appeared le long 
before the appearance of organisms poaseasing a perceptible degree of con 
Boiousnesa The history of development reveals the truth of materialiBin ** 

We continue the quotation from Bazarov 

“ But dots PlekhanoVs thing in itseU provide the deshed solution? Let us 
jomember that even according to Plekhft^^ov wc can have no idea of things as 
they are in themselves we know only their phenomena, only the results of 
their actions on our sense organs Apart from this action they ‘poBsess no* 
aspect (L Feuerbach, p 112) What ‘sense organs* existed in the period of the 
iebthyosaurUBes? Evidently only the sense organs of the ichthyosauruses and 
their like. Only the ideas of the ichthyosaurusea were then the actual, the real 
manifestations of things in tliotnselves Hence, according to Plekhanov aleo 
if the paleontologiet desires to on real* ground he must write the story 

of the Mesozoic epoch in tho light of the contemplations of the ichthyosaurus 
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And, conaequenlly not a single step forward is made in comparison with 
soUpsism ” 

Such 18 the complete argument (the reader must pardon the 
lengthy quotation — we could not avoid it) of a Machinn, an argu 
ment worthy of perpetuation as a first class example of muddle 
headedness 

Bazarov imagines that Plekhanov gave himself away If things 
in themselves, apart from then action on our sense organs, have 
no aspect of their own, then in the Mesozoic epoch they did not 
exist except as the “aspect’* of the sense organs of the ichthyo 
saunis And this is the argument of a materialist! If an “aspect” 
18 the result of the action of things m themselves on sense organs 
— it follows that things do not exist independently of sense organs 
of one kind or anotherl 

Let us assume for a moment that Bazarov indeed “mieunder 
stood” Plekhanov’s words (improbable as such an assumption 
may seem), that they did appear ohscuie to him Be it so We ask 
Bazarov engaged m a fencing bout with Plekhanov (whom 
the Macluans exalt to the position of the only representative of 
materialism^), or is he endeavouring to clear up the problem of 
thatenalism? If Plekhanov seemed obscure to you, or contradic 
tCHTy, and so forth, why did you not turn to other materialists? 
Is lit because you do not know them? But ignorance is no argu 
ment 

If Bazarov indeed does not know that the fundamental premise 
of materialism Is the recognition of the external world, of the 
existence of things outside and independent of our mind, this is 
truly a 'Striking case of crass ignorance We would remind the 
reader of Berkeley, who in 1710 rebuked the materialists for their 
recognition of “objects in themselves” existing independently of 
our mind and reflected by our mind Of course, everybody is free 
to side with Berkeley or anyone else against the materialists, that 
ts unquestionable But it is equally unquestionable that to speak 
of the inaterlaliatfl and distort or ignore the fundamental premise 
of all matenalism is to import unpardonable confusion into the 
problem 

Was Plekhanov right when Iw said that for idealism there is 
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no object witliout a subject, while for inatenali^ra the object 
exists independently of the subject and is reflected more or leas 
adequately m the aubject’a mind^ If this is wrongs then any man 
who has the slightest respect for Marxism should have pointed 
out this error of Plekhanov*s, and should have dealt not with him, 
but with someone else, with Marx, Engels, or Feuerbach, on the 
question of materialism and the existence of nature prior to man 
But if this is Tight, or, at least if you are -unable to find an error 
here, then your attempt to shuffle the cards and to confuse in the 
reader’s imnd the most elementary conception of materialism, as 
distinguished from idealism, is a literary indecency 

As for the Marxists who are interested in the question apart 
from every little word uttered by Plekhanov, we shall quote the 
opinion of L Feuerbach, who, as is known (perhaps not to Ba 
zarov?), was a materialist, and through whom Marx and Engels, 
as 13 well known, came from the idealism of Hegel to their mate 
iialist philosophy In his rejoinder to R Hoym, Feuerbach wrote 

* Nature which 19 not an object of man or mind, la for speculative philoso 
phy, or at least for idealism a Kantian thing in itself [we shall speak later m 
detail of the fact that our Machians confuse the Kantian thing in itself with 
the materialist thing in itself] an abstraction without reality hut it Is nature 
that causes the downfall of idealism Natural science, at least in its present 
slate necessarily leads us back to a point when the conditions for human 
existence were still absent when nature i e , the earth, was not yet an obiect 
of the human eye and mind, when, consequently, nature was an absolutely 
non human entity (absolut unmenschliches JFesen) Idealism may retort but 
nature also is something thought of by you (non dir gedackte) Certainly but 
from this It does not follow that this nature did not at one time actually exist, 
Just as from the fact that Socrates and Plato do not exist for me if I do not 
think of them, it does not follow that Socrates and Plato did not actually at 
one time exist without me “ ^ 

This IS how Feuferbaoh regarded materialism and Idealism from 
the standpoint of the existence of nature prior to the appearance 
of man Avenariua’ sophistry (the “mental projection of the ob 
server”) was refuted b> Feuerbach, who did not know the “recent 

^ Ludwig Feuerbach Samihcke JFerke ICoUecied IForksl herauapetrehen 
von W iBoJln uud Fr Jodi, Bd VII, Stuttgart 1903p S 510, odcr Karl Grun, 
L Feuerbach in seinem Brief wechsel und NachlaBt sowie in seiner pkiloso- 
phischen Charakterentwicklung [Ludwig Feuerbach His Correspondence, Post 
tuiuoux iPorks and Phlosopkicnl Dawaiopmanel, Bd I, Leipzig 1874, S 423 35 
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positivism” hut who thoroughly knew the old idealist eophiatry 
And Bazarov offers us absolutely nothing new, but merely jopeats 
this sophistry of the idealists *‘Had I been there [on earth, prior 
to man], I would have seen tlie woiltll so and so*’ (Studies the 
Philosophy of Marxism, p 29) In other words if I make an 
assumption that is obviously absurd and contrary to natural science 
(that man can be an observer in on epoch before man existed), 
I shall be able to patch up the breach in my philosophy! 

This gives us an idea of the extent of Bazarov’s knowledge of 
the subject and of hia literary methods Bazarov did not even hint 
at the “difficulty” with which Avenanus, Petzoldt and Willy 
wrestled, and, moreover, he made such a hash of the whole subject, 
placed before the reader such an jncredible hotchpotch, that there 
ultimately appears to be no difference between materialism and 
solipsism Idealism is represented as “realism,” and to materialism 
18 ascribed the denial of the existence of things out<iide of their 
action on tlie sense organs^ Truly, cither Feuerbach did not know 
the eBementary difference between materialism and idealism, or 
else Bazarov and Co have completely altered’ the elementary truths 
of philosophy 

Or let us take Vaknlmov, a philosopher wlio, naturally, is de 
lighted with Bazarov 

1 * Berkeley is the founder of the cotrelativlst theory of the rolaliviiy of 
Bubjecl and object” (p 148) 

This is not Berkeleian idealism, oh, no^ This is a “profound anal 
ysis ” 

2 **In the most reallBtlc aspect IrreBpccUye of the forms f 'J of their usual 
idealist Interprotation [only interpretation!], the fundamental promises of the 
theory are formulated by Avonarlus* (p 148) 

Infants, as we see, are taken m by the hocus poous* 

I 

3 “His [Avcharlus’] conception of the starting point of knowledge is that 
each individual finds himself in a definite environment, in other words, the in 
dividual and the environment ore represented aa connected and inecparahlo [I] 
terms of one and the same co ordination” (p 148) 

Delightful' This is not idealism — Bazarov and Valentinov have 
risen above matenahs'm and idealism — this “inseparability” of the 
subject and cd»je(ct is “realism” itself 
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4 * Ib the reverse assertion correct, namely, that there is no Louruer term 

to which there is no corresponding central term — an individual/ Naturally t '3 
not. In the archaic period the woods were verdant yet there was no 
man^ (p 148) ' 

That means that the inseparable can be separated' Is that not 
‘‘natutaV’? 

5 ' Yet from the standpoint of the theory of knowledge, the question of 
the object in itaeU is abeuiil" (p 148) 

Of course! When there were no sentient organisms, objects \\crc 
nevertheless ‘‘complexes of elements” identical with sensations I 

6 ‘*The jmmanentiflt school, in tlie person of Schubert Soldorn and Schuppe, 
clad these [IJ thoughts in an unsatisfactory form and found itself In the enf dc 
sac of sohpsiara** (p 149) 

But “;heae thoughts” themselves, of course, contain no solipsism, and 
empirio criticism, of course, is not a paraphrase of the reactionary 
theories of the immanentists, who lie when they declare themselves 
to be m sympathy with Avenanus' 

This, Messrs Maohians, la not philosophy, but an incoherent 
jumblo of words' 

5 Does Man Think with the Help of the Brain ^ 

Bazarov emphatically answers this question in the affirmative 
He writes 

*If Plekhaiiov’fi diesis that 'consciousness is an internal [? Bazarov] slate 
of matter' bo given a more satisfactory form, e g , that every psychical procepa 
is a function of the cerebral process,' tlien nelJier Mach nor Avenarius would 
dispute It' (Studies the Philosophy of i^arxism^ p 29) 

To the mouse no beast is stronger than the cat To the Russian 
Machians there is no materialist stronger than Pleklianov Was 
rieklianov really the only one, or the first, to adi^ce the maleu 
i]\st thesis that ponsciousness is an internal state of matter? And if 
Bazarov did not like Plekhanov^s formulahon of materialism, why 
did he take Plekhanov and not Engels or Feuerbach^ 

Because the Machians are afraid to admit the truth They are 
fightmg materialism, but pretend that it is only Plekhanov they 
are fighting A cowardly and unprincipled method 

But let us tuin to empiric criticism Avuiarius “would not dis 
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pute” the statement that thought is a function of the brain These 
words of Bazarov’s contain a direct untruth Not only does Ave 
nanus dispute the materialist thesis, but invents a whole “theory ’ 
in order to refute it 

The brain*' says AvenariuB in Der menschhcke ff'etlbegriff^ ‘is not the 
habitation the seat, the creator, it Is not Uie instrument or otRan the snn 
porter or substratum, eto of thought’* (p 76---approvingly quoted by Mach in 
the Analyse der Empfindungen^ p 22, nolo) ‘Thought 1 b not an in dweller, 
or commander or the other half, or side etc., nor Is it a product or oven a 
ph>siological flinction, or a state m general of the brain** (ibid ) 

And Avenanus expresses hmiself no less emphatically in hia “5cmer 
kungen'\ “presentations’’ are “not functions (physiological, psy 
chical, or psycho physical) of the brain” (op cit t § 115) Sensations 
are not “psychical functions of the brain” (§ 116) 

Thus, according to Avenanus, the brain is not the organ of 
thought, and thought is not a function of the brain Take Engels, 
and we immediately find directly contrary, frankly materialist 
formulations 

“Thought and consciousness,” Bays Engels in Anti Duknng “are products 
of the human bram 

This idea Is often repeated in that work In Ludwig Feuerbach we 
have the following exposition of the views of Feuerbach and 
Engels 

‘ the material (sto^hch)^ eensiiousiy perceptible world to which we 
ouTBelves belong is the only reality our con^ousness and thinking how 
ever supra sensuoug they may seem, are the product {Erzcugnis) of a material 
Iwdlly organ, the broln Matter is not a product of mind, but mind itaelf ia 
merely tho highest product of matter This is, of course pure niatcnaUsm” 
(4th German od , p 18) • 

Or on p 4, where ihe speaks of the reflection of the processes 
of natuie in “the thinking brain,” etc, etc 

Avenanus lejecta this materialist standpoint and says that “tho 
thinking of the brain” is a ** fetish of natural science'* (Der 
menschliche Weltbegnffy2 Aufl , S 70) Hence, Aven anus cherishes 
no illusions concerning Ms absolute disagreement with natural scicn 
ce on this point He admits, ^as do Macli and all 4hc iminanen lists, 

1 See Anti DUhnngt Eng ed , 1935 — Trans 
* t Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Eng cd , 1934, p 35 --Trans 
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that natural science holds an instinctive and unconscious maleri 
a)i3t point of view He admits and explicitly declares that he 
ah&olutely di^evB, from the ‘'prevailing; psychology*^ {“Bermerkun 
gen/* S 150, etc ) This prevailing ps)chology is guilty of an m 
admissible “introjecUon*’ — such is the new term contnved by 
our philosopher — i e , the insertion of thought into the brain, or 
of sensations into us These “two words” (into us — m uns)y Ave 
nanus goes on to say, contain the assumption (Annahme) that 
cmpino criticism disputes “This insertion (Hineinverlegung) of 
the visible, etc , into man is what we call introjection/* (p 153, 
§d6) 

Introjection deviates “in principle” from the “natural con 
cepUon of the world” {naturlicher WeUbegnff) by substituting 
“into me” for “before me“ {vor mir, p 154), “by turning a com 
ponent part of the (real) environment into a component part of 
fideal) thought’ (ibid) 

‘ Out of the antechanical [a new word in place of ‘psychical J which 
manifests Itself freely and clearly In the ©xpenenced [or, m what is found— 
im Vorgefundenen'l Inlrojection makes something which hides itself {Latitic 
rfndes says Avenarius — another new word] mysteriously in the central nervous 
system ’ (ibid ) 

Here we have the same mystification that we encountered in the 
famous defence of “naive realism” by the empirio cnbcists and 
immanentists Avenarius here acts on the advice of the charlatan 
m Turgenev denounce most of all those vices which you your 
self possess Avenarius tnes to pretend that he is combating 
idealism philosophical idealism, you see, is usually deduced from 
intr ejection, the external world is converted into sensation, into 
ideas, and ao forth, while I defend “naive realism,” the equal 
reality of everything presented, both “self” and environment, with 
out inserting the external world into the human brain 

The sophistry here is the same as that which we observed in 
the case of the famous co ordination While distraotmg the atten 
tion of the reader by attaebng idealism, Avenanus is in fact 
defending idealism, albeit in slightly different words tliought is 
not a function of the brain, the brain la not the organ of thought, 
sensations are not functions of the nervous system, oh, no^ sensa 
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tions are — ‘^elements,** psychical only in one connection, while in 
another connection (although the elements are ^hdenticaV^) they 
are physical With his new and muddled terminology, with his new 
and pompous epithets, supposedly expressing a new ‘^theory,*^ Ave 
nanus merely beat about the bush and returned to his funda 
mental idealist premise^ 

And if our Russian Machians (eg, Bogdano\) failed to notice 
the “mystification” and discerned a refutation of idealism in the 
“new” defence of idealism, in the analysis of empiric criticism 
given by the philosophical experts we find a sober estimate of the 
true nature of Avenonus’ ideas which is laid bai^ when stripped 
of Its pretentious terminology 

In 1903 Bogdanov wrote 

* Richard Avenarius prcBented a most harmonious and complete phdosoph 
leal picture of thd development of the dualism ol spirit and body The gist 
of his doctrine of introjection is the following [we observe only physical 
bodies directly, and we infer the expencnces of others, i e , tlm mmd of an 
other person, only by hypotheaie] The hypothesis la complicated by tlio 
fact that the experiences of the other person are located within his body, are 
inserted (introjected) Into his organism This Is already a superfluous hypothesis 
and even gives rise to numerous contradictions* Avenarius systematically draws 
attention to these controdicllons by unfolding a series of successive historical 
facts in the development of dualism and of philosophical idealism But here 
we need not follow Avenarius Inlrojeclion serves as an explanation of 
the dualifim of mind and body**^ 

Bogdanov swallowed the bait of professorial philosophy m be 
having that “introjection” was aimed against idealism He ac 
copied tho evaluation of Introjeotion given by Avenarius hnnself 
at Its face value and failed to notice the barb directed against male 
nalisn^ Introjcction denies that thought la a function of the 
brain, that sensations are functions of man’s central nervous sys 
tern that is, it denies the most elementary truth of physiology in 
order to destroy matenahsm ^‘Dualism,” it appears, is refuted 
idealistically (notwithstanding all Avenarius’ diplomatic rage 
against idealism), for sensation and thought prove to be not sec 
ondary^ not a product of matter, but primary Dualism is here re 
futed by Avenarius only in so far as he “refutes” the existence of 

^ A Bogdanov, “Authoritative Thinking,” an article in the dymposluni From 
the Psychology of Society ^ p 119 of $eq 
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the object ^vithout the subject, matter without thought, the ck 
lerndl world independent of our aensations, that is, it is refuted 
idealistically The absurd denial of the fact that the visual Image 
of a tree la a function of the retina, the nerves and the brain, was 
required by Avenanus in order to bolster up hi a theory of the 
“indissoluble’* connection of the “complete” experience, which in 
eludes not only the self but also the tree, t c , the environment 

The doctnne of introjeclion is a muddle, it snnigglea in ideal 
ifitic rubbish and is coutradictoiy to natural science, which in 
flexibly holds that thought is a function of the brain, that sensa 
Uons, 1 e , the images of the external w^orW, exist toilhin us, pro 
duced by the action of things on our sense organs The materialist 
elimination of the “dualism of spirit and body” (re, materialist 
monism) consists m the assertion that the apirit doea not exist 
independently of the body, that spirit is secondary, a function ot 
the brain, a reflecUon of the external world The idealist elimina 
tion of the “dualism of spirit and body” (ie, idealist monism) 
consists in the assertion that apint is not a function of the body, 
that, consequently, spmt is primary, that the “environment” and 
the ‘ self*’ exist only in an ingepnrable connection of one and the 
same “complexes of elements ” Apart from these two diametrically 
opposed methods of eliminating “the dualism of spirit and body,” 
there can be no third method, unless it be eclecticism, which is a 
senseless jumble of materialism and ideahsrm And it was this 
jumble of Avenarius' that seemed to Bogdanov and Co “the truth 
transcending materialism and idealism ” 

But the professional philosophers are not as naive and credulous 
as are the Russian Machiana True, each of these professors in 
ordinary advocates his **own^^ system of refuting materialism, or, 
at any rate, of “reconciling” matenahsm and idealism But when it 
comes to a competitor they unceremoniously expose the unconnected 
fragments of materialism and idealism that are contained in all 
the “recent** and “original” ayatenis And if a few young intel 
leotuals swallowed Avenanus* bait, that old bird Wundt was not 
to be enticed so easily The idealist Wundt tore the mask from the 
poseur Avenanus very tuiberemoniously when he praised him for 
the anti materialist tendency of the theory of intro jeotwn 
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Tf empiric criticism, Wundt wrote reproaches vulgar mattrlalibm he 
cause by such expressions as the brain has* thought, or the brain 
thought, it expresses a relation which generally cannot be established b\ 
factual observation and description [evidently, for Wundt it is a ‘ fact that a 
person thinks without the help of a brain!] this reproach, of course 13 
well founded * (op cU , pp 47 48) 

Well, of coursel The idealists will always join the half hearted 
Avtnarius and Mach in attacking matenahsra 1 It is only a pity, 
Wundt goes on to say, that thus theory of introjection 

“does not stand in any relation to the doctrine of the independent vital series, 
and was to all appearances, only tacked on to it as an afterthought and in a 
rather artificial fashion* (p 365) 

Introjection, says 0 Ewald, 

is to be regarded as nothing but a fiction of empirio criticism, which the 
latter requires ia order to shield Its own fallacies * ( 0 /; cu, p 44)* 

We observe a strange contradiction on the one hand, tlio elimination of 
introjection and the restoration of the natural world conception is intended 
to restore to the world the character of living reality, on the other hand, in 
the principal co ordination empino criticism is leading to a purely idealist 
theory of an absolute oorrelauoa of the counter term and the central term 
Avenanus is thus moving in a circle He set out to do battle against idealism 
but laid down his arms before u came to an open skirmish He wanted to 
liberate the world of objects from the yoke of the subject, but again bound 
that world to the subject What he has actually destroyed by his criticism is a 
caricature of Ideallam rather than its genuine epistemological expression” 
(ibid y pp ^ 65) 

‘ 111 the frequently quoted statement by Avenarlus,* Norman Smith say? 

' that the brain is not the seat, organ or supporter of thought, ho rejects the 
only terms which we possess for defining their connection* (op eit , p 30) 

Nor IS it surprising that the theory of introjection approved 
by Wundt appeals to the sympathy of the outspoken spiritualist, 
James Ward,^ who wages systematic war on ^^naluraliam and agnos 
Ucism/^ and especially on Huxley (not because ho was an 111 
sufficiently outspoken and determined materialist, for which Engels 
leproached him, but) because hi3 agnosticism served in fact to 
conceal materialism 

Let U3 note that Karl Pearson, the English Machian, who avoids 
all philosophical artifices, and who recognises neither introjection, 
nor CO ordination^ nor yet **the discovery of the world elements/’ 

'James Ward, Naturalism and Agnoslicismy London, 1906, Vol II, pp 
171 72 
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arrivea at the inevitable outcome of Machism when it is stripped 
of such “disguises,” namely, pure subjective idealism Pearson 
knows no “elements”, “sense impressions” are his alpha and 
omega He never doubts that man thinks with the help of the 
brain And the contradiction between this thesis (which alone 
conforms with science) and the basis of his philosophy remains 
naked and obvious Peaison spares no effort in combating the 
concept that matter exists independently of our sense impies 
sions [The Grammar of Science, Chap VII) Repeating all Berkc 
ley’s arguments, Pearson declares that matter is a nonenbly But 
when he comes to speak of the relation of the brain to thought, 
Pearson emphatically declares 

"From will and conaciouffness associated with material machinery wo can 
infer nothing whatever as to will and consciousness without that machinery 

He even advatioea the following thesis as a summary of his itivesliga 
tions in this field 

"Consciousnesa has no meaning beyond nervous systems akin to our own , 
It ift illogical to assert that all matter is conscious [but it is logical to assort 
that all matter poaseBses a property which is essentially akin to sensauon, the 
pioperty of reflection], still more that consciousnesa or will can exist outside 
matter* (ibid p 75 thesis) 

Pearson^B muddle is glaring' Matter is nothing but groups of sense 
impressions That is his premise, that is his philosophy Hence, 
sensation and thought should be primary, matter, secondary But 
no, congciousness without matter does not exist, and apparently not 
even withoul a nervous system' That la, consciousness and sen 
aatloai are secondary The waters re^t on the earth the earth rests 
on a whale, and the whale rests on the waters Mach’s “elements” 
and Avenarius’ “co ordination” and “introjection” do not clear up 
this muddle, all they do 13 to cover up traces with the help of an 
erudite philosophical gibberish 

Just such gibberish, and of this a word or two will suffice, is 
the terminology of Avenarms, who coined a plenitude of diverse 
“notals,” “securals,” “fidentials,” etc, etc Our Russian Machiana 
for the most part shamefacedly avoid this professorial nonsense, 
and only now and again bombard the reader (in order to stun 

* Karl Pearwn The GTommar of Sciencet 2od ed, London 1900, p 58 
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him) mlh an “existential’* and such like But if naive pcojilo lake 
llieae words for a special species of bio mcchaniuB, the German 
philosophers, who are themselves lovers of “erudite^ words, laugh 
at Avenanuft To say “notal” {noUis^ known) ^ or to aay that this 
or the other thing is known to me, is absolutely one and the 
same, says Wundt in the section entitled **Scholastischer Cha 
rakter des ernpiriokritischBTt Systems ” And, indeed, it is the puieat 
and moat dreary soholasticiam One of Avenarms’ faithful disciples, 
R Willy, had the courage to admit it 

“Avenarius dreamed of a bio mechanics, ^ soys he, ** but an understand 
Ing of the life of the brain can be arrived at only by actuol discoveries 
and not by the way in which Avonanus attempted to arrive ot it Aveiiarlus’ 
biomechanics is not grounded on any now observations whatever, its charac 
terlsUo feature la purely Bchomalio const ructiouB of concepts, and, indeed, 
conBtruclions which do not oven bear nature of hypotheses that open up new 
vUtas, but rather of stereotyped speculations {hlofim Spekuh^rschablonen)^ 
which like a wall, conceal our view 

The Russian Machians will soon be like fashion loveis who 
are moved to ecstasy over a hat which has already been discaided 
by the bourgeois philosophers of Europe 

6 The Solipsism of Mach and Avenarius 

We have seen that the starting point and the fundamental 
premise of the philosophy of empirio criticism is subjective idealism 
The \\orld is our sensation — this is the fiindamental premise, which 
13 obscured but in nowise altered by the word “elemenr* and by the 
theories of the “mdependaiit series,*^ “co ordination, “ and “introjec 
tion “ The absurdity of this philosophy lies in the fact that it leads 
to solipsism, to the recognition of the existence of the philosophising 
individual only But our Ruusian Machians assure their readers that 
to “charge** Mach “with idealism and even solipsism” is “extreme 
subjectivism ” So says Bogdanov In the introduction to the Russian 
translation of Analyse det Empfindmgen (p xi), and the ^vhole 
Machian troop repeat u in a great variety of keys 

1 R Willy, Gegen dw Schulweiiheit^ p 169 Of course, the pedant Petzoldl 
will not make any such admissions With the smug satisfaction of the phlllstino 
bo chews the cud of Avenarius’ ‘‘biological*’ schojoatlclam (Vol I Chap 11) 
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, Having exanuned the methoda whereby Mach and Avenanus 
disguise their solipsism, we have now lo add only one thing the 
“extreme subjectivism” of assertion lies entirely with Bogdanov 
and Co , for m philosophical literature writers of the most 
laried trends have long since disclosed the fundamental gin of 
Machism beneath all its disguises We ahall confine ourselves to 
u mere summary of opinions which sufficiently indicate the “sub 
jeotive” Ignorance of our Machiana Let us note in passing that 
nearly every professional philosopher sympathises with one oi 
another brand of philosophical idealism in their eyes idealism is 
not a reproach, as it is with ua Marxists, bat they point out Mach’s 
actual plulosophical trend and oppose one system of idealism by 
another system, also idealist, but to them more consistent 

0 Ewald, in a shook devoted to an analysis of Avenanus’ teach 
mgs, writes “The creator of empino criticism commits himself 
lolens nolens to solipsism” (loc cU , pp 6162) 

Hans Kleinpeter, a disciple of Mach with whom Mach in his 
preface to Erkenntnis und Irrttim explicitly declares his soli 
clarity, says 

^‘It IS preciaely Mach who U an example of the compatibility of epistemo 
logical idealism wUh the demands of nalutal ficlence [iot the eclectic every 
thing 18 compaliblel and of the fact that the latter can very -well start from 
solipeiara without stopping there” (.Archiv filr systematische Phtlosophie, 1900, 
B(I VI, S 87) 

E Luoka, analysing Mach’s Analyse der Empfindungent says 

* Apart from this misunderstanding (MiBventandnU) Mach adoptu 
the ground of pure idealism It is incomprehenaibl© that Mach denies 
that he is a Berkeleian ’ {Kantstudien^ Bd VIII 1903, S 416 17) 

W Jerusalem, a most reactionary Kantian with whom Mach in 
the above mentioned preface expresses bis sohdanty ("a closer 
kinship” of thought tlian Mach had previously suspected — Vorwort 
zii ^^Erkenninis und Irrlum^* S X, 1906) , says “Consistent phenom 
enaham leads to solipsism” (And therefore one must borrow a 
little from Kant^ See Ber krUische Idealisimts und die reine Logik^^ 
Wien 1905, S 26 ) 

R Honigswald says 

‘ Critical Idealism and Pure Log c^Trans 
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the immaiientistB and the empuio crUiciBts face the* altcrnanvc of aolip 
flism or metaphysic*? In the spirit of hichle, Scholling or Hegel {Vaber dui 
Lthre Humes ton der Healitat der AuBendtnge, 1904, S 68) 

The English physicist Oliver Lodge, in his book denouncing tho 
matenabat Haeckel, speaka in passing, as though of something 
guierally known, of “solipsists like Pear^^on and Mach” (Life and 
Matter^ 1906, p 8) 

Nature, the organ of the Lnghsh scientists, through the moutli 
of tho geometrician E T Hixon, pronounced a very definite opinion 
of the Machian Pearson, one worth quoting, not because it is new, 
but because the Russian Machiana have naively accepted Mach’s 
philosophical muddle as the “philosophy of natural science” 
[A. Bogdanov, introduction to Analyse der Empfindnn^en, p xn, ei 
seq ) 

* The foundalion of the whole book Dixon writes is the proposition that 
since we cannot directly apprehend anything but sense impressions therefore 
the things we commonly speak of aa objcclTve or external to ourselves, and 
their variations, are nothing but groups of sense impressions and sequences of 
such groups But Professor Peorson odmlts the existence of other conscious 
nesses than his own, not only by implication In addreseinp lus liook to 
them, but explicitly in many passages ” 

Pearson infers the existence of the consciousness of others by anal 
ogy, by observing the bodily motions of other people, but since 
the consciousness of others is real, the existence of people outside 
myself must be granted 

* Of course it Would be impossilile thus to refute a consistent idealist, who 
maintained that not only external things but ‘oR other cousciousnensea were 
unreal and existed only in hia imagination but to recognise the reality of 
other coniciouBnesses is to recognise the reality of the means hy which wo 
become aware of them, which is the external aspect of men g bodies ' 

The way out of the dilliculty is to recognise the “hypothesis” that 
If) our sense impressions theie coricsponds an objective reality 
out3ide of us This h}T)Othcsi3 satisfactorily explains oui sense 
impressions 

* I cannot sonoualy doubt that Professor Pearson himself believes In them 
tis much as anyone else Only, if ho were to acknowledge it explicitly he would 
have to rewrite almost every page of The Grammar of Science * i 

^Nntuie July 21 1892, pp 268 69 
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Ridicule — that is the response of the thinking scientists to the 
idealist philosophy ovei which Mach waxes so enthusiastic 

And here, finally, is the opinion of a German physicist, L Boltz 
mann The Maphlans 'will perhaps say, as Friedrich Adler said, 
that he is a pJiysicist of the old school But \\q are conceined uotv 
not witli theories of physics but witli a fundamental philosophical 
problem Writing against people who “have been earned away by 
the new epistemological dogmas,” Boltzmann says 

Mistrust of conceptions which we can derive only from iimnediate sense 
ImpTessiona has, led to an extreme which Is the direct opposite of former naive 
belief Only sense impressions are given ue, and therefore it is said, we have 
no right to go a step be>ond But to be consistent one must further ask arc 
our *10088 impressions of yesterday also given? What is immediately given 10 
only the one sense impression or only the one thought namely, the one we 
are thinking of at the present moment Hence, to be consistent one would 
have to deny not only the existence of other people outside one’s self but also 
all conceptions we ever bad in the past 

This physicist rightly regards the supposedly “new” “plienom 
enalist’^ view of Mach and Co as the old absurdil) of philosoph 
ical subjective idealism 

No, it is tliose who “failed to note” that solipsism 19 Machos 
fundamental error who arc stricken with “subjective” blindness 


^ Ludwig Boltzmann Popwlfire ^chnften [PopulaT Essoy5]t Leipzig 
S 132 Vgl S 168, 177, 187. etc. 
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DIAT FfTTCAT m rEHlALTSM— IT 

\ liiE * Thing IN Itself,’’ or V Chbrnon Refutes 
Frederick Engels 

OUK Maclnaiis ha\o wnUen ao much about the ‘^thing itself” 
that uere all tjhcir wnUngs to be collected they would result in 
mountains of printed matter The ‘^tlung in itself’ is a veritable 
bete nom with Bogdanov, Valentinov, Bazarov, Chernov, Bennau 
and 'iushkevich There is no abuse they have not hurled at it, there 
ifl no ridicule they have not showered on it And against whom are 
they bieaking lances because of this luckless ‘Thing in itself”"^ 
Here a division of the philosophers of Russian Machism according 
to political parties begins All the would be Marxists among the 
Machians are combating Plekhanov^s “tiling in itself”, they ql 
ciise Plekhanov of having become entangled and of having strayed 
into Kantianism, of having forsaken Engels (We shall discuss the 
first accusation in the fourth chapter, the second accusation ive 
shall deal witli now ) Tlie Machmn Mr Victor Chernov, a Narodnik 
and a sworn enemy of Marxism, opens a direct campaign against 
Angels because of the “thing in itself ” 

One 13 ashamed to oonfess it, but it would be a sm to conceal 
tho fact that on tlus occasion open enmity towards Maixism has 
made Mr Victor Chernov a more principled literary antagonist than 
our coinrades an party and opponents in philosophy For only a 
I giully conmence (and in addition, perhaps, ignorance of materi 
alism?) could liav6 been responsible for the fact that the Macli 
lan would be Marxists have 4iplomatically set Engels aside, have 
' completely ignored Feuerbach and arc circling exclusively around 
Plekhanov It is indeed circling around one spot, tedious and petty 
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caMlhng at a disciple of Engels, while a frank exaniination of the 
vie^vs of the teacher himself is cravenly avoided And since the 
purpose of these cursory comments is to disclose the reactionary 
chaiacter of Maohism and the correctness of the materialism of 
Marx and Engels, we shall leave aside the fussing of the Machian 
would be Marxists with Plekhanov and turn directly to Engels 
whom the empirio cnticist Mr V Chernov lefuted In his Philo 
^ophical and Sociological Studies (Mosco\v, 1907 — a collection of 
articles written, with few exceptions, before 1900) the arlicle 
“Marxism and Transcendental Philosoph)” bluntly begins with an 
attempt to set up Maix against Engels and accuses the latter of 
‘naive dogmatic materialism,’* of “the crudest matenaliat dogma 
lism” (pp 29 and 32) Mr V Chernov states that a “sufficient” 
example of this is Engels’ argument against the Kantian thing in 
itself and Hume’s philosophical line We shall begin with tins 
argument 

In his Ludwig FeueThach, Engels declares that the fundamental 
philosophical trends are materialism and idealism Materialism 
regards nature as primary and spirit as secondary, it places being 
first and thought second Idealism holds the contrary view This 
root distinction between the “two great camps” into which the 
philosophers of the “various schools” of idealism and raatenalism 
are divided Engels takes as the cornerstone, and he directly charges 
with “confusion” those who use the terms idealism and materialism 
m any other way 

“The great basic question of all philosophy,” Engels says, “es 
pecially of modem philosophy, is that concerning the relation of 
thinking and being,” of spirit and nature Having divided the 
philosophers into “two great camps” on this basic question, Engels 
shows that there is “vet another side” to this basic philosophical 
question, viz, 

m what relation do our thoughts about the world surroundiug ue Btand to iKU 
world Itself? Is our thinking capable of the cognition of the real world? Are 
wc able in our ideas and notions of the real world to produce a correct reflec 
tion of reality?'’^ 

‘ F Engels, Ludyiig Peuerhach (quoted from the Enplinh edition 19^ 
pp 30 31 — Trans) Mr V Chernov translates the word SpUgelbild literally 

W 
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‘‘The overwhelram<g majority of philosophers give nn affirmative 
aneweir to this question,” 8a>8 Engels, including under this head 
not only the materialists but also the most consistent idealists, as 
for examp\e the ahBo\ute ideahst Hegei, 'who ccmwdftied the real 
world to be the realisation of some pre mundane “absolute idea,” 
while the human spint, correctly apprehending the real world, ap 
prehends in it and througli it the “absolute iJea 

In addition [i e to the materialiats and the consistent idealistal there la 
yet another set of different pinlosophors — those who question the possibility 
of any cognition (or at least of an exhaustive cognition) of Uie world To 
them, among the modems, belong Hume and Kant, and they have played a 
very important role m philosophical development* <p 32) 

Mr V Cheniov, quoting these words of Engels’, launches into 
the fray To the word “Kant” he makes the following annotation 

* Ip 1888 it was rallmr strange to term such philosophers as Kant and 
cbpeclaily Hume ‘modem’ At that time it was more natural to hear mentioned 
Rich names as Cohen Lange RIchl, Laas, Liebmann, Goring, etc But Engels 
evidently, was not well versed in ‘modem* philosophy” (op cit , p 33, note 2) 

Mr V Chemov is true to himself Equally in economic and in 
philosophical questions ho reminds one of Turgenev’s Voroshilov,'* 
annihilating both the ignorant Kautsky** and the ignorant EngeN 
by merely referring to “scholarly” names* Tlie only trouble is that 
all the authorities mentioned by Mr Chernov are the very Neo 
Kantians ^shom Engels refei^ to on this very same page of his 
Ludwig Feuerbach as theoretical reactionaries, who were endeav 
ounng to resurrect the corpse of the long since refuted doctrines 
of Kant and Hume The good Chernov did not understand that it is 
just these aiUhontaiive (for Machism) and muddled professors 
whom Engels is refuting in his argument I 

Having pointed out that Hegel had already presented the “do 

I 

(a mirror reflection), accusing Pleklianov of presenting the theory of Engels 
**in a very weakened /om” by speaking in Russian simply of n “rofloction* 
instead of a “mirror reflection *' This Is mere cavilling Spiegelbild In German 
h also used simply in the sense of AbbUd (reflection, image — 1 rans ) 

' In the novel Smoke — Trans 

• V Ilyin, The Agranan Question and the * Critics of Marx^ Part 1 
St Petersburg 1908 (See Icnin Selected Works, Eng ed^, Vol XII V Hyln 
was a pseudonym used by Lenin — Trans) 
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cisive*’ arguments against Hume and Kant, and that the additions 
made by Feuerbaoli are more ingenious than profound, Engels 
continues 

‘The most telling refutation of this as of alt other philosophical fancies 
{SchruUen) la practice, i>u , experiment and industry If are able to prcrvo 
the correctness of our conception of a natural process by making It ourselves, 
bringing it Into being out of Its conditions and using it for our own purposes 
into the bargain, then there is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible [or 
ungraepable, unfaQbaren — this important word U omitted both in PlekhanovV 
translation and In Mr V Chernov's translation] thing in itself' The chemical 
substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals remained just such 
‘things in themselves' until organic chemistry began to produce them 6ne after 
another, whereupon the ‘thing in Itself became a thing for us as for Instance 
alizarin the colouring matter of tbe madder, which we no longer trouble to 
grow in the maddei roots in the field, but pioduce more cheaply ^nd simply 
from coal tar” (pp 52 55) 

Mr V Chernov, quoting this argument, finally loses patience 
and completely annihUatea poor Engels Listen to tins 

'No Neo Kantian will of course be surprised that from coal tar ive can 
produce alizarin more cheaply and simply* But that together with alizann it 
is possible to produce from this coal tar and Just ns cheaply a refutation of 
the thing in Itself will indepd sepin a wonderful and unprecedented diecovery 
— and not to the Neo Kantiana alone 

Engels apparently having learned that according to Kant the thing in 
Itself is unknowable tunied this theorem into its con\er«e and concluded that 
everything unknown 10 the thing In itself' (p S3) 

Listen, Mr Machiau Lie, but don’t overdo it* Why, before the 
I ery eyes of the public you are distorting the very quotation from 
Engels you have set out to “tear to pieces,” without even having 
grasped the point under discussion! 

In the first place, it is not true that Engels “is produOmg a refu 
lation of the ‘thing in itselT ” Engels said exphoitly and clearly that 
he was refuting the Kantian unf;raspable (or unknowable) thing in 
ileelf Mr Chernov confuses Engels’ materialist conception of the 
existence of things independently of our consciousness In the second 
place, if Kant^s theorem reads that the thing in itself js uhknow 
able, the **conv€rse^ theorem would be the unknowable is the 
thing in ilseU Mr Chernov replaces the unknowable by the un 
known^ without realising that by such a substitution he has agam 
confused and distorted the matenalist view of Engels* 
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Ml V Chernov la so hewildered by tlie teactionanos of official 
philosophy whom he has taken as his rrnsntors that he raises an 
outcry against Engels without in the least comprehending the mean 
mg of the example quoted Let us try to explain to this Topresenta 
live of Machism what it is all about 

Engels clearly and explicitly states that he is objecting to both 
Hume and Kant Yet there is no mention whatever m Hume of 
‘‘unknowable things in themselves What thtn is there in com 
moil between these two philosophetft? It is that they both in prin 
ciple fence off “the appearance” from that winch appears, the per 
ception from that which is perceived, the thing for us from the 
“thing m Itself ” Furthermore, Hume docs not want to heai of the 
“thing in itself,’^ he regards the very thought of it as philosoplucoIL 
inadimssible, as “metaphysiCB’* (ns the Humeans and Kantian s call 
it) , whereas Kant grants the ejustence of the “thing in itself,” but 
declares it to be “unknowable,” fundamentally different from the 
phenomenon, belonging to a fundamentally diflforent realm the 
realm of the “beyond” (Jenseits), Inaccjessible to knowledge l)nt 
revealed to faith 

What is the kernel of Engels^ objections? Yesterday wc did 
not know that coal tar contained alizarin Today we learned that 
It does The question is, did coal tar contain alizarin yesteidny*^ 

Of course it did To doubt It would be to make a mocker) of 
modem science 

And if that is so three important epistemological conclusions 
follow t 

(1) Things exist independently of our consciousness, mdopend 
ently of our perceptions, outside of us, for it is beyond doubt that 
alizarin existed in coal tar yesterday and it is equally beyond doubt 
that yesterday we knew nothing of die existence of this alizarin and 
received no sensations from it 

(^) There la definitely no difference m principle betiveen the 
phenomenon and the thing in itself, and theie can be no such 
difference The only difference is botween what is known and what 
IS nbt yet known And philosophical inventions of specific bound 
ones between the one and the other, inventions to the effect that 
the thing in itself is “be> ond” phenomena fKant) or that wr 
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can or must fence ourselves off by some philosophical partition 
from tile problem of a world which in one part or another is still 
unknown but which exists outside us (Hurae) — all this is the 
sheerest notiaeaae, SchruXley evasion, invention 

(3) In the theory of knowledge, as in every othei branch of 
‘science, we must think dialectically, that is, we must not regard 
OUT knowledge as readymade and unalterable, but must deter 
mine how knowledge emerges from ignorance how incomplete, 
inexact knowledge becomes more complete and more exact 

Once we accept the point of view that human knowledge devel 
ops from Ignorance, we shall find millions of examples of it ]U5t 
as simple as the discovery of alizarin in coal tar, millions of 
observations not only in the history of science and technology but 
in the everyday life of each and every one of us that illustrate 
the transformation of “things in themselves’’ into “things for us,” 
the appearance of “phenomena” when our sense organs experience 
a jolt from external objects, the disappearance of “phenomena” 
when some obstacle prevents the action upon our sense organa of 
on object which we know to exist The sole and unavoidable dcduc 
tion to be made from this — a deduction which all of us make in 
everyday practice and which matenalism deliberately places at 
the foundation of its epistemology — is that outside us, and m 
dependent! y of us, there exist objects, things and bodies and that 
our peiceptiona arc images of the external world Mach’s converse 
theory (that bodies axe complexes of sensations! is nothing but 
pitiful idealist nonsense And Mr Chernov, in his “analysis” of 
Engels, once more revealed his Voroshilov qualities, Engels’ 
simple example seemed to him “strange and naive” ^ He regards 
only gdehrtei fiction as genuine philosophy and la unable to 
distinguish professorial eclecticism from the consistent matenahfit 
theory of knowledge 

It Is both impossible and unnecessary to analyse Chernov’s otliex 
arguments, they all amount to the same pretentious rigmarole 
(like the assertion that for the materialists the atom is the thing 
in Itself I) shall note only the argument which is relevant 

to our discussion (an argument which has apparently led certain 
people astray), viz , that Marx supposedly differed from Engels 
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The question at issue is Marxes second Thesis on Feuerbach and 
Plekhanav’s translation of the word Diesseiligheit 

Here is the second Thesis 

“Tiie qncsUon whether objectWii truth ceu be Rllrlbuted to human thinking 
18 not a quoalion of theory but i 0 a practical quefitlon In practice man must 
prove the truth i e the leahty and power, the ‘this sidednesa of his thinking 
ITie dispute over the reality or non reality of thinking which is isolated from 
practice ia a purely scholastic question 

Instead of “prove the this sidedness of thinking” (a ht 
eral translation) Plekhanov has prove that thinking “does not 
stop at this Bide of phenomena ” And Mr V Chernov cries 

“The contradiction between Marx and Engels is eliminated very Bimjdy It 
appears as though Marx, like Engels, asserted the knowabillty of things in 
themselves and the ‘other sidedness of thinking ' (loc cit , p 34 note) 

"What can be done with a Voro*diilov whose every phrase makes 
confusion worse confounded^ It is sheer ignorance, Mr Victor 
Chernov, not to know that all materialists assert tlie knowabihty 
of things in themselves It is ignorance, Mr Victor Chernov, or 
infinite slovenliness, to skip the very first phrase of the thesis and 
not to realiae that the “objective truth” (gcgenslandficfie Wahrliett) 
of thinking means nothing else than the existence of objects (te, 
“things in themselves”) truly reflected by thinking It is sheer 
illiteracy, Mr Victor Chernov, to assert that from Plekhanov’a 
paraphrase (Plekhanov gave a paraphrase and not a translation) 
“it appears as though” Marx defended the other sidcdness of thought 
Because only the Humeans and the Kantians confine thought to “this 
side of phenomena ” But for all materialislB, including those of the 
seventeenth century whom Bishop Berkeley demolished (see Intro 
duction) , “phenomena” are “things-for us” or copies of the “objects 
in themselves ” Of course, Plekhanov’s free paraphrase Is not oblig 
atory upon those who desire to know Marx himself, hut it is ohhg 
atory to try to understand what Marx meant and not to prance about 
like a Voroshilov 

It IS interesting to note that while among people who call them 
selves Socialists we encounter an unwillingness or inability to grasp 
the meaning of Marx’s ^*Theaes,” bourgeois writers, specialists in 

^ See AppMidK to Enpel«‘ ludwig Feuerbach p 7^^ Trans 
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philosophy, sometimes manifest .greater scrupulousness I know 
of one such \vnter who studied the philosophy of Feuerbach and 
m connection with it Marxes “Theses ” That writer is Albert Levy, 
who devoted the third chapter of the second part of his book on 
I'euerbach to an examination of the influence of Feuerbach on 
Marx ^ Without going into the question whether Levy always 
interprets Feuerbach correctly, or how he criUcisea Marx from the 
ordinary bourgeois standpoint, we shall only quote his opinion 
of the philosophical content of Marx*s famous “Theses ” Regard 
mg the first Thesis, Levy savs 

' Marx oil llie one hand, together with all earlier matonaliain and with 
Feuerbach, recognises that there arc real and distinct objects outside ns cor 
I'cap ending to oiir Ideas of things* ** 

As the reader sees, it immediately clear to Albert Levy that 
the basic position not only of Marxian materialism but of every 
material isni, of ear/ier” materialism, is the recognition of 
real objects outside us, to which objects our ideas “correspond ” 
This elementary truth, which holds good for all raatenalism in 
geneial, is unknown only to the Russian Machians Levy continues 

**011 the other hand Marx expreaaes regret that materiahsm had left u lo 
idealiam to appreciate the importance of the active forces [i e , human prac 
ties], which, according to Marx must be wrested from idealism in order to 
integrate them into the materialist system But it will of course be necessary 
to give these active forces the real and sen^iible character which idealism 
cannot grant them Marx s idea then is the following just as to our ideafl 
there correspond real objects outside us so to our phenomenal activity there 
correeponds a real activity outside us an activity of things In this sens*^ 
humanity partakes of the absolute, not only through theoretical knowledge but 
also through practical activity thus ah human activity acquires a dignity, a 
nobility, that permits it to advonce hand in hand with theory Rovolulionarv 
activity henceforth acquires a metaphysical significance ” (pp 290 91) 

Albert Levy is a professor And a proper professor niuBt inveigh 
against the materialiata foi being metaphysicians For Uie idealist 
professors of the Humean and Kantian variety every kind of mate 
nalism is “metaphysics,” because beyond tlie phenomenon (ap 

‘ Albert Levy La p/iifosophie de Feuerbach et son influence %ut Vx lit 
icrature allejtwmde [Feuerbachs Philosophy and His Influence on German 
tUeraUire] Pans 1904, pp 249 338 on the mfluence of Feuerbach on Marx 
and pp 2^ 98 an examination of the ‘Thoaes’* 
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pearance, the thing for ua) it discerns a leality outside us A Levy ^ 

18 therefore essentially right when he sa)s that ni Marx’s opinion | 

there corresponds to the “phenomenal actuity’’ of humanity “an i 
activity of tilings,” that is to say, human practice has not only 
a phenomenal (m the Humean and Kantian sense of the Icim), but 
an objectively real significance The criterion of practice — aa we 
shall show in detarl in its proper place 6 ) — has entirely dif 

ferent meaning^ for Mach and Marx “Humanity pai takes of the 
absolute” means that luiinan knowledge reflects absolute truth (see 
below, § 5 ) , the practice of humanity, by verifying our ideas, 
corroborates what in those ideas corresponds to absolute truth 

A. Levy continues 

» 

'Having reached this point, Mor\ naturally encounters the objections of 
the critics He has admitted the existence of thinps in themselves of which our 
theory 18 the human translation He cannot evade the usual objection what 
assurance have you of the accuracy of the trniiHlalion? What proof have you 
that the human mind gives you an objective truth? To this objection Marx 
replies m his second Thesis’' (p 291) 

The reader sees that Levy does not for a moment doubt that Marx 
recognised the existence of things m themselves i 

2 “Transcenulnci-,” or Bazarov "‘Revises” Engels 

But while the Russian Machmn would be Marxists diplomatic 
ally evaded one of the most emphatic and explicit statements of 
Engels, they “revised” another stnietncH of his in quite the 
Chernov manner However tedious and labomous the task of cor 
recting perversions and mutilations of the meaning of quotations 
may be, he who wishes to speak of the Russian Macluans cannot 
avoid It 

Here is Bazarov’s revision of Engels 

In the article “On Histoncal Materialism,”^ Engels speaks of 

i 

ariiclft fonus the Intro deletion to the Enghsh edition of Lugcls 
SoclaUsm Utopian and Scientific and waa ironslatcd by Engels bimsoU Into i 
German In tho Neue Zeit XI 1 (1892 93 No 1) The only Rusgmn trails ' 
lation, If I am not miatakon is to lie found In the sympoaliun Uislonoal } 

hfal^nalismt p 162 et soq Bn7Uro^ quoUH the pnf*«apfe in \]\e Stit4ie& f 

Philosophy oj Marxism p 64 j 


i 
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the English agnostics (philosophers of Hnme^s trend of thought) as 
follows 

Our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based upon the infor 
million imp^ariecl to us by our sensts {I^eac Zeit S 18) 

Let us note for the benefit of our Machions that the agnostic 
(Humean) also starts from sensations and recognises no other 
source of knowledge The agnostic is a pure ** positivist,** be it 
said for the benefit of the adherents of the “latent positivasm^* 

*‘But ho [the agnoalicl adde^ how do we know that our senses give ua 
correct representations (Abbilder) of the objects we perteivo through them? 
And he proceeds to infonn us that whenever he speoks of objects or their 
qualities ho does in reality not mean these objebis and qualities of winch ho 
cannot know anything for certain but merely the Impres^iions which they have 
produced on his senses ^ (ibid ) 

What two lines of philosophical tendency does Engels contrast 
here? One hne la that the senses give us faithful images of things, 
that we know the things themselves, that the outer world acts on 
our sense organs This is matenahsni — with which the agnostic 
IS not m agreement What then is the essence of the agnostic’s 
hne^ It IS that he does not go beyond sensations that he stops 
on this side of phenorn^ena, refusing to see anything ‘‘certain” 
beyond the boundary of sensations About these things themselves 
(i 6 , about the things in themselves, the “objeUs in themselves,” as 
the materialists 'who-in Berkeley opposed called them), we can know 
nothing certain — so the agnostic categorically insists Hence in the 
controversy of which Engels speaks the materialist affirms the exist 
once and know ability of things in themselves Tlie agnostic does not 
even admit the thought of things in themselves and insists that we 
can know nothing ceitain about them 

It may be asked in what way the position of the agnostic as out 
lined by Engels differs frorm the position of Mach In the “new” 
term “element”? But it la sheer childishness to believe that a 
nomenclature can change 9 philosophical line, that sensations when 
called "elements” cease to be sensations^ Oi does the difference he 
m the "new” idea that die very same elements constitute the phya 
ical in one connection and the psychical in another^ But did you 
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not observe that Engels’ agnostic also puts “impressions” in place 
of the “things themselves”? That means that in essence the agnostic 
loo differentiates between physical and psychical ^hmpressions^^^ 
Here again the difference as exclusively one of nomenclature 
When Mach says that “objects are comple;xes of sensations ” Mach 
IS a Berkeleian, when Mach “corrects” himself, and says that “ele 
ments” f sensations) can be physical in one connection and psy 
chical in another, Mach is an agnostic, a Humean Macli does not 
go beyond these two lines in his philosophy, and it requires ex 
tieme naivete to take this muddlehead at his word and believe that 
he has actually “transcended” both inateiialism and idealism 
Engels deliberately mentions no names in his exposition, and 
ciiticises not individual representatives of Hunnsm (professional 
philosophers are very prone to label as original systems the petty 
variations one oi another of them makes in terminology or argu 
ment) but the whole Humean line Engels criticises not partic 
ulars but the essential thing, he examines the jundamental wherein 
all Humeans deviate from materialism, and his criticism there 
fore embraces Mill, Huxley and Mach alike Wliether we say (wiili 
J S Mill) that matter is the permanent possibility of sensation, 
or (with Ernst Mach) that matter is more oi less stable complexes 
of “elements” — sensations — we remain wUhin the hounds of agnos 
licism, or Humism Both standpoints, or more correctly both 
formulations are covered by Engels’ exposition of agnosticism 
the agnostic does not go beyond sensations and aaserts that he 
cannot know anything certain about their source, about their ori 
ginal, etc And if Mach attributes such great importance to his 
disagreement with Mill on this question it is because Mach comes 
under Engels* characterisation of a professor in ordinary Flolu 
knocker Ay, gentlemen, you have only cracked a flea by making 
petty corrections and by altering terminology instead of entirely 
abandoning the basic, halfhearted standpoint 

And how does tlie materialist Engels — at the beginning of the 
article Engels explicitly and emphatically contrasts his matonalisin 
to agnosticism — ^refute the foregoing arguments? 

Now, this line of reasonljig seems undoubtedly hard to heal by mere ar 
gamentatlon But before there woi orgtimentaMon thorn was notion /m Ar\\nn$, 
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war die Tat^^ And human action had eolvod the di&cuhy long before human 
ingenuity invented it The proof of the pudding is in the eating From the 
moment we turn to our own ubo these objects according to the qualiUca we 
perceive in them, we put to an rnfallible test the correctness or otherwise of 
our sense perceptions If these perceptions have been wrong, then our estimate 
of the use to which an object can be turned must also be wrong, and our 
attempt must fail But if we aucoced in accomplishing our aim if wo find that 
the object dgaa agree with our idea of it, and does answer the purpose wc 
intended it for, then that is positive proof that our perceptions of it and of 
lU qualiticft, so /or, agree with reality outside ourselves* ((6id ) 

Tihufl, the mateTialiftt theory, the theory of the reflection of 
objects by our mind, is here presented with absolute clarity things 
exist outside us Our perceptions and ideas are their images Venfi 
cation of these images, differentiation between true and false images 
IS given hy practice But let us listen to a little more of Engela (Ba 
7arov at this point ends his quotation from Engels, or rather from 
Plekhanov, for he deems it unnecessary to deal with Fngels him 
self) 

And whenever we tmd outfielves face to face with a failure, then we 
generally are not long in making out the cause that made ua fail, we find 
that the perception upon which we acted was either incomplete and Bupethcial 
or combined with the rebults of other perceptions in a way not warranted b> 
them [the RusBian translation m On Historical Materialism is mcorreotl — 
what we call defective reasoning So long as we take core to train and to use 
our senses properly and to keep our action within the limits prescribed h^ 
perceptions properly made and properl> used so long we ehall find that iho 
result of our action proves the conformity {Veberemsttmmung) of our per 
ceptions ^vitb the objective (gegenstandlich) nature of the things perceived 
Not in one single instance so far, have we been led to the conclusion that our 
sense perceptions, scientifically controlled, induce m our minds ideas respecting 
the* outer world that are, by their very nature at vanance with reabty or that 
there is an inherent incompatibilu^ between the outer world and our sense 
perceptions of it 

'But then come the Nfo wauiian aguoailcs and aav (i/nd 1 

We shall leave to another time the examination of the argu 
merits of the Neo Kantians Let us remark here that anybody 
m the least acquainted with the subject, or even the Icfist hit atten 
tive, cannot fail to understand that Engels is here expounding the 
very same material isra against which the Machians are always and 
everywhere doing battle And now just watch the manner in which 
Bazarov revises Engels 


t In the beglnnmg was the deed,” from Goethe a Faust Part I — Trans 
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*‘Here/’ writer Bazarov in connection with the fragment of the 
quotation we have given, ‘‘Engels is actually attacking Kantian 
idealism ” 

It la not true Bazarov is muddling things In tlie passage which 
he quoted, and which la quoted by us more fully, there is not a syl 
table either about Kantianism or about idcahem Had Bazarov really 
read the whole of Engels’ article, he could not have avoided seeing 
that Engels speaks of Neo Kantianism, and of Kant’s whole line, 
only in the next paragraph, just where we broke off our quotation 
And had Bazarov attentivel) read and reflected on the fragment 
he himself quotes, he could not have avoided seeing that in the 
arguments of the agnostic which Engels here lefutes there is not 
a trace of either idealism oi Kantianism, for idealism begins only 
>vhen the philosopher says that things are our sensations, while 
Kantianism begins when tlie philosopher says that the thing m itself 
exists but 13 unknowable Bazaiov confuses Kantianism with Hum 
ism, and he confuses them because, being himself a semi Beikeleian, 
a semi Humean of the Machian sect, he does not understand (as will 
be sliowii in detail below) the distinction between the Humean and 
the materialist opposition to-Kantianism 

**But, alas I * continues Bazarov, ar^ment ib aimed against Plekhanov^s 
philosophy jast at much as it la against Kantian philosophy In the school of 
Plekhanov Orthodox, as Bogdanov has already pointed our, there is a fatal 
misunderatandmg regarding consclousnieas * To Fleklianov. os to all Idealists 
It Bfiems that everything pcrccptuolly given, ic, cognised, is ‘subjective’, that 
to proceed only from what la foctually given is to be a eolipelstt that real being 
can bo found only bejond (bo boundaries of everything that is Immediately 
given ” [op cU t p 65) 

f 

Tlus 18 enbrely m the spirit of Chernov and his assurances that 
Liebknecht was ft true Russian Narodnik! If Plekhnnov is an 
idealist who has deserted Engels, then why is It that you, who are 
supposedly an adherent of Engels, arc not a materialist? This is 
nothing but wretched mystification, Comrade Bazaiov! By means 
of the Machian expression ^immediately given’* you begin to con 
fuse the difference between agnosticism, idealism and materialism. 
Don’t you understand that such expressions as the “immediately 
given” and the “factually given” are part of the rigmarole of the 
Machian 3 , the immanentists, and the other reactionaries in philos 
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ophy, tt masquerade, whereby the agnostic (and sometimes* as 
in Mach’s case, the idealist tool disguises himself in the cloak 
of the materialist For the matenahst the “factually gnen” is 
ihe outer world, the imago of which is our sensations For the 
idealist the ‘‘factually given” is sensation, and the outer world 
1^ declared to be a “comple>^ of sensations ” For the agnostic the 
immediately given’ is also sensation, but the agnostic does not 
go on either to the matenahat recognition of the reality of the 
outei world, or to the idealist recogniDon of the world as our sen 
nation Therefoie your statement that “real being [according to 
Plekhanov] can be found only beyond the btoundanes of every^ung 
that IS immedtately given^^ is sheer nonsense and inevitably follows 
from your Maohian position But while )Oii have a perfect right 
to adopt any position you choose, including a Macluan one, you 
have no right to falsify Engels when you speak of him And from 
Engels’ Moris it is perfectly clear that for the materialist real bemg 
lies beyond the “sen^e perceptions,” impressions and ideas of man, 
while for the agnostic it is impossible to go beyond these perceptions 
Bazarov believed Mach, Avenanus, and Schuppe when they said 
that the “immediately” (or factuallv) given “connects” the perceiv 
ing self with the perceived environment in the famous “indissoluble” 
CO ordination, and endeavours, unobserved by the reader, to impute 
this nonsense to the matenahst Engels ^ 

It is as though the loregoing passage from Engels was dehberatel) 
written by him m a very popular and accessible form in order to dissipate 
this idealist misunderstanding ’ (p 65) 

Not for naught was Bazaiov a pupil of Avenanus^ He continues 
Ins mystification under the pretence of combating idealism (of 
ivhioh Fngels is not speaking here), he smuggles in the idealist 
“co ordination ” Not bad. Comrade Bazarov^ 

‘ The agnoatio aaka, how do wo know that our aubjective aeneea give u« 
u coirecl presentation of objects?” (p 65) 

You aie muddling things, Comrade Bazarov! Engels himself 
does not speak of, and does not even asenbe to his foe the agnostic, 
such nonsense as subjective** senses There are no other senses 
except human, le, “subjective” senses, for we are speaking from 
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the standpoint of man and not of a hobgohlm You are again trying 
to impute Machism to Engels, to imply that he says the agnostic 
regards senses, or, to bo more precise, sensaUens, aa only subjective 
(which the agnostic does not do!), while wo and Avenanus have 
**co ordinated’* the object into an indissoluble connection with the 
subject Not bad Comrade Bararov^ 

But whut tlo vQii Urm corutt’?” Ingelp rejoinn *Iliat m ccuroti whicli 
19 confirmed by our practice and consequently, buicd our fi^*nsc percopliona are 
confirmed by experience they ore not ‘nubjeclive/ that i8 llioy are not arbi 
trary, or lllueory, but correct and real bb such ” 

You Rte muddling things, Comrade Bazaiov! You have sub 
stunted for the question of the existence of things outside oui 
sensations, perceptions, ideas, the question of the criterion of thi 
rorreclnesa of our ideas of ‘‘these same” things, or, more precisely 
you arc hedging the former question VMth the help of the latter 
But Engels says explicitly and clearly that what distinguishes 
him fiom tlie agnostic is not only the agnostic’s doubt os to 
whether our images are “correct,” but also the agnostic’s doubt as to 
uliether we may speak of the things themselvesy as to whether we 
may ha\e “certain” knowledge of their existence Why did Bazarov 
resort to this juggling^ In order to obscure and confound what ih 
the basic qu(»tion for malenalism (and for Engels, as a malerl 
alist), iiz , the question of the existence of things outside our 
mind, which, by acting on our sense organs, evoke sensations It is 
impossible to be a materialist without answering this question in 
the affii-mative, but one can be a materialist and still differ on 
what constitutes the criterion of the corrertne^ of the images pre 
sented by our senses 

And Bazarov muddles matters still more when he attributes 
to Engels, in the dispute with the agnostic, the absurd and ignorant 
expression that our sense perceptions are confirmed by “expc 
nence” Engels did not use and could not have used this word 
here foi Engels wa^ well aware that the idealist Berkeley, the 
agnostic Hume and the materialist Diderot all had recourso to ex 
perlence 

** , Inside the limlta within which wc hQ\e to do with objects in practice 
Itcrrepttons of the oh feet and of its properties coincide udth a reality existing 
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oui^ide us To coincide is ftomewhat different from being a hieroglyphic 
They coincide means that, within the given limlto, the senae-pcrcep Uon ts 
[Bazarov s italics] the reality existing outside ua ' 

Tba end cro\yns the work I Engels has teen treated a la Mach 
fried and served with a Machian sauce But take care you do not 
choke^ worthy cooka^ 

“Sense perception Ut the reality exjLSting outside us'*’ This is just 
the fundamental absurdity, the fundamental muddle and falsity oi 
Machism, from which flows all the rest of the balderdash of thi'i 
philosophy and for whi^h Mach and Avenariua have been em 
braced by those arrant reactionaries and preachers of clencalism, 
the immanentista However much V Bazarov wriggled, however 
cunning and diplpmatic he was an evading ticklish points, m the 
end he gave himself awy and betrayed his true Machian chatac 
ter' To say tliat “sense perception is the reality existing outside 
us** IS to return to HuTTusm^ or even Berkeleianisnii concealing it 
self in the fog of “co ordinabon ” This is either an idealist he or 
the subterfuge of the agnostic, Comrade Bazarov, for sense percep 
tion IS not the reality existing outside us, it is only tlie image of 
that reality Are you trying to moke capital of the ambiguous Rus 
Sian word sovpadat^^ Are you trying to lead the unsophisticated 
reader to believe that “to coincide” here means “to be identical,” 
and not “to correspond to”? That means basmg one’s falsification 
of Engels d la Mach on a perversion of th^ meaning of a quotation 
and nothing more 

Take the German original end you will find there the words 
slimmen mit, whidi means to correspond with, “to voice with”— 
tlie lattei translation is literal, for Slimme means voice The words 
^^sUrwnen zmi” cannot mean “to coincide” in the sense of “io he 
identical ” And even for the reader who does not know German 
but who reads Engels with the least bit of attention, it is perfectly 
clear, it cannot be otbeiwise than clear, that Engels thioughoul 
his whole argument treats the expression “sense perception” a*^ 
the wnoge (Abbild) of the reality existing outside us, and that 
therefore the word “coincide” can be used m Rusaian exclusively 
m the sense of “correspondence,” “concurrence,” etc To attribute 

* Sovpadat — to coincide — Trans 
r— 71 
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to Engels the thought that “sense perception is the reality existing 
outside ufl’* IS such a pearl of Machian distortion, such a flagrant 
attempt to palm off agnosticism and idealism os materialism, that 
one must admit that Bazarov has broken all records^ 

One asks^ how can sane people in sound mind and judgment 
assert that “sense perception [within what lirruta is not important} 
18 the reality existing outside us’’? The earth is a reality existing 
outside us It cannot “coincide” (in the sense of being identical) 
with our sense perception, or be m indissoluble co ordination with 
It, or bo a “complex of elements” in another connection identical 
with sensation, for the earth existed at a time when there were 
no men, no sense organs, no matter organised in that superior 
form m which its property of sensation is m any way clearly per 
ceptible 

That 13 just the point, Uiat the tortuous theories of “co ordina 
lion,” “intpojection,” and the newly discovered world elements which 
we analysed in Chapter I serve to cover up this idealist absurdity 
Bazarov’s formulation, so inadvertently and incautiously thrown off 
by bun, IS excellent in that it patently reveals that crying absurdity 
which otherwise it would have been necessary to excavate from the 
piles pf erudite pseudo scientific» professorial rigmarole 

All piaiae to you. Comrade Bazarov I We shall erect a mouu 
merit to you m your lifetime On one side we shall engrave your 
dictum, and on the otfier “To the Russian Maohian who dug the 
grove of Machism among tb^ Russian Marxists^” 

Hi 'H 

We shall spettk separately of the two points touched on by Baza 
rov \n the above mentioned quotation, viz , the criteria of practice 
of the aghostlca (Machians included) and the materialists, and 
the difference between the theory of reflection and the theory of 
symbols (or hieroglyphics) Tor the present we shall continue to 
quote a httle more from Bazarov, 

** f But what Is beyond these boundanca? Of this Engels does not sny q 
word Ho nowhere inanife^ta a desire to perform timt ‘transcendence^ fltat 
stepping beyond the hoiindanes of the p?rceptua,Ily given world, wlnrh lies 
at the Inundation of lMekhano\ h ^theory of knowledge ' ’ 
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Dejond \vhat ‘‘boundaries”? Does he mean the boundaries of 
the “co ordination” of Mach and Avenanus, which supposedly m 
diBsolubly merges llie self with the enviroranent, the subject with 
the object? The very question put by Bazarov is devoid of mean 
ing But if he had put the question m an intelligible way, he would 
have clearly seen that the eifternal world hes “beyond the bound 
ancs” of man’s sensations, perceptions and ideas But the word 
“transcendence” once more betrays Bazarov It is a specifically 
Kantian and Humean “fancy” to erect m pnnciple a boundary be 
tiveen the appearance and the thing in Uself To pass fiom the ap 
pearance, or, if you will, from our sensation, perception, etc , to the 
thing existing outside of perception is a transcendence^ Kant says, 
and we ]>ermit this ^ran^sce^ence not to knowledge but to faith 
We do not permit transcendence at all, Hume objects And the 
Kantians, like the Humeans, call the materialists transcendental 
realists, “metaphysicians,” who effect an illegitimate passage (in 
Latm trarweensus) from one region to another, fundamentally 
different, region In the works of the contemporary professors of 
philosophy imIio follow the reactionary line of Kant and Hume, 
vou may encounter (take only the names enumerated by Voroshilov 
Chernov) innumerable repetitions made in a thousand keys of the 
charge that materialism is “metaphysical” and “transcendent” 
Bazarov borrowed from the reactionary professors both the word 
and the process of thought, and flouridics them in the name of 
“recent positivism”! As a matter of fact tho very idea of the 
“transcendence,” i e , of a boundary in principle between the appear 
Buce and the thing in itself/ is a nonsensical idea of the agnostics 
(Humeans and Kantians included) and tlie idealists We have al 
ready explained this in connection with Engels’ example of alizarin 
and we shall explain it again in the words of Feuerbach and Joseph 
Dietzgen But let us first finish with Bazarov’s “reviaion” of Engels 

In one place in hia Anti-DUhring Engels says that 'being* outside of 
the realm of sense pcrcep bon Is an offene Frage i e , a question for the answer 
to which, or even for the oskuig of which we have no data" 

Bazarov repeats this argument after the German Machian, Fried 
noh Adler This last example xs perhaps even worse than the 

12 * 
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^^eense perception’’ which ‘Sfl the reality existing outside us ” In 
hifi Anti Duhring Engela says 

“The unity of the world does not consist m ita beings although ite being 
js a pre condition of Its unity, as it muat certainly hret 6c, before it can be one 
Being Indeed is always an open question (offene Frage) beyond the point 
where our sphere of obeei-vation (Gesichiskreis) ends The real unity of the 
world consists In its materiality, and this Is proved not by a few juggling 
phrases but by a long and protracted development 4of philosophy and natural 
science 

Behold the new hash our cook has prepared Engtls is speaking 
of being beyond the point where our sphere of ohservation ends, 
for instance, the existence of men on Mara Obviously, such being 
19 indeed an open question And Bazarov, as though deliberately 
refraining from giving the full quotation, paraphrases Engels as 
saying that **being outside the realm of sense perception*^ is an 
open question This is the sheerest nonsense, and Engels is here 
being saddled with the views of those professors of philosophy 
whom Bazarov is accustomed to take at their word and whom 
Dietzgen justly called the graduated flunkeys of clencalism or 
fideism Indeed, fideism positively asserts that somethmg does exist 
‘^beyond the world of perception ” The materialists, m agreement 
with natural science, vigorously deny this An intermediate posi 
tion 19 held by those professors, Kantians, Humeans (including the 
Machiana), etc , “who have found the truth outside materialism and 
idealism’’ and who “compromise,” saying it is an open question 
Had Engela ever said anything like this, it would be a shame and 
disgrace to call oneself a Marxist 

But enough! Half a page of quotation from Bazarov presents 
such a complete tangle that we are obliged to content ourselves 
with what has already been said and not to continue following 
all the waverings of Mochian thought 

3 L Feuerbach and J Diftzgen on the Thing in Itself 

To show how absurd are the assertions pf our Machians that the 
materialists Maix and Engels denied the existence of “things in 
themselves” (i e , things outside our sensations, perceptions, and so 

^ F Engels Anti Duhnng pp 52 53 -—Trans 
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forth) and the possibility of their cognition, and that they admiltetl 
the existence of an absolute boundary between the appearance 
and the thing in itself, we shall give a few more quotations from 
Feuerbach The whole ^rouble with our Machiaiis is that tliey set 
about parroting the words of the reactionaiy philosophers on dia 
lectical materialism without themselves knowing an\ thing either of 
dialectics or of materialism 

Modern philosiophical splritualibni,* sa>s I'eiierbacli which calls itself 
idealism utters the annihilating, in Its own opinion sitrlcturr against malorla) 
ism that it 18 dogmatism, viz that it starts from the sensuous (suinhchen) 
world E8 though from an undisputed iausgemachtc) objective truth, and as 
Slimes that it is a world iu itself (an sich)^ t e as existing without us whih 
m reality the world is only a product of spirit'’ {^amtUcbe Werke Bd X, 1866 
S 185) 

This seems clear enough The world in itself is a world that 
exists without us This materialism of Feuerbach’s, like the maten 
ahsm of the seventeenth century contested by Bishop) Beikeley, 
consisted in tlie recognition that ‘^objects in themselves” exist outside 
our mind The an sich (of itself, or in itself) of heuerbach is the 
absolute contrary of the an sich of Kant Let us recall the excerpt 
from Feuerbach already quoted, where he rebukes Kant because 
fox the latter the “thing in itself” is an ‘abstraction without 
reaht)^ ” For Feuerbach the “thing in itself” is an “abstraction 
With reality,” that is, a world existing outside us, completely 
knowable and fundamentally not different from “appeal 
a nee ” 

Feuerbach very ingeniously and clearly explains bow ndiculoua 
It 18 to postulate a “transcendence” from the world of phenomena 
to the world in itself, a sort of impassable gulf created by the priests 
and taken over from them by the professors of plulosophy Here is 
one of hia explanations 

Of course, tho products ol fantasy are also producls of nature for the 
force of fantasy, like all other human forces is in the Inst analysis {zuietxt) 
both m its basis and in its ongln a force of nature, nevertheless, a human 
being is a being distinguished from the sun, moon and stars, from stones, 
animals and plants, in a word, from those beings {Wesen) which he designates 
by the general name, 'nature and consequently man’a presentations (Bild^r) 
of the sun, moon and stars and the otlier beings of nature [NatunvesBn) al 
though these presentations are products of nature, are yet products disdnct 
from their objects in nature* {Werke Bd VII, Stuttgart 1903 S 516) 
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The objects of our ideas are distinct from our ideas, the thing 
m Itself IS distinct from ihe tiling for us, for the latter is only 
a part, or only one aspect, of the former, just as man himself is 
only a fragment of the nature reflected in his ideas 

" Tbe lasle nerve is jwsl as much a product nature as salt is but ii 
does not follow from tills that the laato of salt ie directly os such an objectivo 
property of salt that what salt is merely as an object of sensation it also is 
in itself (an and fur sich)^ hence that the sensation of salt on tlie tongue is a 
property of salt thought of without sensatioa (des ohne Empfindunff gedachten 
SaUes) ' (p 51 ) 

And several pages earlier 

“Saltiness as a taste, is the subjeotive expression of an objective properly 
of flalt*^ Ubid^ p 514) 

Sensation is the result of the action of a thing m itself, existing 
objectively outside iis, upon our sense organs — such is Feuerbach’s 
theory Sensation la a subjective image of the objective world, of 
the world an und fur sick 

** So is man also a being of nature (NaturwBsen)^ like fcun slar^ plant, 
animal, and atone, nevetthelew, he Is distinct from nature, and, coneequently, 
nature in the head and heart of man is distinct from nature outside the human 
head and heart * (p 516) 

" However, this objecti, w, man, is the only object m which according 
to the afcatemenl of the ideallsls themselvee, the requirement of the ‘identity of 
object and subjeeC is realised for man is an object whose equality and unity 
wjtli my being are beyond all possible doubt And is not one mon for 
another oven the most intimate, an object of fantasy, of the imagination? 
Does not each man comprehend (mother in hia own way, after bis own mind 
(m und nach setnem Sinne)? And if even between man and man, be 
tWeen mind and mind, there is a very considerable difference which it is im 
poesiblo to ignore, how mucli greater must be the difference between an 
unthinking non human, dissimilar (to us) being hr Itself (JF'essn an sick) and 
the aame being as yta think of it, perceive it and apprehend it?” (pp 517 18) 

All the mystenous, sage and aubtle dlsU notions between tlio 
phenomenon and the thing in Iteelf are sheer philosophical balder 
dash In practice each one of us has observed time without number 
the simple and palpable transformation of the *^thing in itself” 
into phenomenon, into the ‘‘thing for us ” It is precisely tins trans 
formation that is cogmtion The “doctrine” of Machism that since 
we know only sensations we cannot know of the existence of an) 
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ihiiig beyond the bounds of sensation is an old sophistry of idealist 
and agnostic philosophy served up ^vith a new sauce 

Joseph Dietzgen is a dialectical materialist We shall show be 
low that his mode of expression is often inexact, that he is often 
not free from confusion, a fact winch has been seized upon by 
various foolish people (Eugene Dietzgen among them) and of 
course by our Machians But they did not take the trouble or were 
unable to analyse the dominant hue of his philosophy and to dis 
engage his materialism from alien elements 

* Let us take the world as llio thinjj m itself * savs Dietzgen in his Das 
Jf esen der memchlichen Kop(arbeU ^ * We shall easily sea that the ‘world 
tji itsell and the world a^ it appears to us the phenomena of the world differ 
fiom each other only as the whole diffetB from its parts'* (Gorman ed , 1903, 
V 65) 

‘A phenomenon differs no more and no less from the thing which produces 
It than the ten mile stretch of n road differs from the road Itseir* (pp 71 72) 

There is not, nor can there be any essential difference here, any 
‘‘transcendence,” or “innate disagreement ” But a difference there 
18 , to be sure, viz , the passage beyond the bounds of sense percep 
tions to the existence of things outside us 

“We learn by experience (twr erjahren) * says Dietzgen In his '^Stmitidgen 
ernes Soxialisten in das Gehiet der Erkenntnxstheone^* “that each experience is 
only a part of that which, In the vrord$ of Kant passes beyond the bounds 
of all experience For a consciouaneBs that has become consciouB of its 
own nature, each parucle, be It of dust, or of atone or of wood, la some 
thmg unknowable in its full extent (Unoitsk€hnthches)t i e each particle is 
inexhaustible material for the human faculty of cognition and, consequently, 
aomething which passes beyond experience*' {Klemere philosophtsche Schnf 
ten^ 1903, S 199) 

You see m the words of Kanl^ i e , adopting — exclusively for 
purposes of popularisation, for purposes of contrast — ^Kant’s er 
roneouSi confusing tenmnology Dietzgen recognises the passage 
“beyond experience ” This is a good example of what tlie Machians 
are grasping at when they pass from materialism to agnoBticism 


^Joseph Dietzgen, The Nature of the JTorktngs of the Human Mind Stutt^ 
gart, 1903 — Trans 

* “Exenrsions of a Socialist Into the Domain of the Theory of Knowledge '* — 
Trans 

• Smaller Philosophical Essays, Stultfjart 1903 — T rans 
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)ou see they sa} ^>e do not wieh to go **beyond experience”, for 
iifi '‘sense perception is the reality existing outside us ” 

‘Unhealthy ra>sticism [Dietzgen objects preci*»ely to mth u philoaophy) 
unscientifically separates tlie absolute truth from the reklive truth It makes 
of the thing os it appears and the ‘thing in itself/ that is, of the appearance 
and tmth two calegonea which dlfler toto coelo [completely fundamentally! 
from each other and are not ‘contained siiMaled* in any common rategor> ‘ 

(p 200) 

We can now judge the knowledge and ingenuity of Bogdanov 
the Russian Machian, who does not wish to acknowledge himsolf 
\ Machian and wishes to be regarded as a Marxist m philosophy 

“A golden mean [betiveen “panpeychlsm and pan mater lalism'’] has been 
adopted by mateTiallsta of a n\oro critical shado who have I'ojected the absoiu/i* 
iinluiowabilily of the thing in itself/ but at the same time regard it os being 
fundamentally [Bogdanovas italics] different from the ‘phenomenon* and there 
fore, always only dimly discemlblo in it, beyond experience as far as its con 
lent is concerned [that is, presumably, as far oa the “elements” are concerned 
which axe not Iho same as clcmenlB of exporiencel , but yet lybg within the 
bounds of what is called the forme of experience, /e, time space and ca isal 
ity Such is approximately the standpoint of the French materlallsla of the 
eighteenth century and among the modern philosophers — Engels and hi« Rui 
slan follower, Belton ‘ ^ (Empmo Monismt Bk II 2nd ed , 190"' pp 4041 ) 

This IS a complete muddle 

(1) The matenolists of the seventeenth century against whom 
Berkeley argues, hold that “objects in themselves” are absolutely 
knowable, for our presentations, ideas, are only copies or refiec 
bops of those objects, which exist “outside the mind” (see Intro 
(luctioji) 

(2) Feuerbachy and J Dietzgen after hinx vigorously dispute 
any “fundamental” difference between the thing in itself and the phe 
nomenon, and Engels disposes of this view by his brief example of 
the transformation of the “thing in itself” into the “thing for us ” 

(3) Finally, to maintain that the materialists regard things in 
themselves as “always only dimly discernible in the phenomenon” 
is sheer nonsense, as we have seen from Engels’ refutabon of the 
agnostic 

The reason for Bogdanov’s distortion of maleualism lies in 


A pBcudonym of Plekhanov — Trans 
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hi8 failure to understand the relation of absolute trutli to relative 
truth (of which we shall speak later) As regards the “outside of 
experience” thing in itself an4 the “elements of experience,” these 
are already the beginnings of the Machiin muddle^ of which we have 
already said enough 

Parroting the incredible nonsense uttered by the reactionaiy 
jirofesaora about the materialists disavowing Engels m 1907, and 
attempting to “revise” Engels into agnosticism in 1908 — such is the 
philosophy of the “recent positivism” of the Russian Machians* 

i Does Objective Truth Exist 

Bogdanov declares 

As I understand it Marxism contains a dental of the unconditional ob 
jrctivity of any truth whatsoever the denial of all eternal truths (Empirw 
Monism, Bk III pp ivv) 

What 10 meant by ** unconditional objectivity”"^ “Truth for all eter 
nity” IS “an objective truth m the absolute meaning of the word ” 
says Bogdanov in the same passage, and agrees to recognise “objec 
tive truth only within the linuls of a given epoch ” 

Two questions are obviously confused here 

(1) Is there such a thing as objective truth, that is can human 
ideas have a content that does not depend on a subject that does 
not depend either on a human being or on humanity? 

(2) If so, can human ideas, which give expression to objecbvc 
truth, express it all at one time, as a whole, unconditionally, abso 
lately, or only approximately, relatively? This second question is 
a question of the relation of absolute truth to relative truth 

Bogdanov replies to the second question clearly, explicitly and 
definitely by rejecting even the slightest admission of absolute 
truth and by accusing Engels of eclecticism for making such an 
admission Of this discovery of eclecticism in Engels by A Bog 
danov we shall speak separately later on For the present we shall 
confine ourselves to the first question, which Bogdanov, without 
saying bo explicitly, likewise answers in the negative — for although 
It 18 possible to deny the element of relativity in one or another 
human idea without denying the existence of objective truth, it i0 
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impossible lo den) absolute truth without denying the existence of 
objective truth 

The criterion of objective truth rites Bogdanov a little further Un 
(p ix), Sn Behove senBe, does not e\iel truth Is an ideological form an 
organislDg form of human experience 

Neither “Beltov’s sense” — for it is a question of out of iht 
fundamental philosophical problems and not of Beltov — nor the 
criterion of truth^which must be treated sepaiately, without con 
founding it with the question of whether objective truth exists — 
has anything to do Avith the case here Bogdanov’s negative answer 
lo the latter question is clear if truth is only an ideological form 
then there can be no truth independent of the subject, of humamt), 
for neithei Bogdanov nor we know any other ideology but human 
ideology And Bogdanov’s negative answer emerges still more 
clearly from the second half of his statement if truth is a form 
of human experience, then there can be no truth independent of 
humamt) ^ there can be no objective truth 

Bogdanov’s denial of objective trutli is agnosticism and sub 
jectivism* The absurdity of this denial is evident even from the 
single example of a scientific historical truth quoted above Natural 
science leaves no room for doubt that its assertion that the earth 
existed prior to man is a truth This is entirely compatible with 
the materialist theory of knowledge the existence of the thing 
reflected independent of the reflector (the independence of tlio 
e^iternal world from the mind) Is a fundamental tenet of material 
ism The assertion made by science that the earth existed prior 
lo man is an objective truth This proposition of natural science 
16 incompatible with the philosophy of the Machiana and with 
their dootrme of truth if truth is an organising form of human 
experience, then the asserUon of the earth’s existence outride human 
expenence cannot be true 

But that IS not all If truth is only an organising form of human 
experience, then tho^ teaching, say, of CathoUcism is also true For 
there is not the slightest doubt that Catholicism is an ''organising 
form of human expenence” Bogdanov himself senses the crying 
falsity of his theory and it is extremely interesting to watch how 
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he attempts to extricate himself from the swamp into which he has 
fallen 

‘Tlio baais of objectivity,” we read in Book 1 of hmpino Monum, ‘‘must 
lie m the sphere of collecUte experience We term those data of experience 
objective which have the some vital meaning for us and for other peopfe those 
data upon which not only we construct our activities without contiadlction but 
upon which, we are convinced, other people must also base themselves in 
Older to avoid contradiction The objective character of the physical world 
c onsists m the fact that it exists not for me personally but for everybody 
[that is not tnicl It exists independently of everybody!], and has a definite 
meaning for everybody, the same, I am convinced as for me The objectivity 
of the physical series is its umversal significance ' [p 25, Bogdanovas italics] 
"The objectivity of the physical bodies we encounter in onr experience la in 
the last analysis established by the mutual verification and co ordination of 
the utterances of various people In general, the physical world Is socially 
CO ordinated socially harmonised in a word, socially organised experience 
(p 36 Bogdanov 8 ilahca) 

We filiall not repeat that this is a fundamentally untrue, ideahsl 
definition, that the physical world exists independently of humanity 
and of human experience, that tlie physical world existed at a 
time when no “sociality’’ and no “organisation” of human ex 
perience was possible, and so forth We shall now stop to expose 
the Machian philosophy from another aspect Objectivity is so de 
fined that religious doctrines, which undoubtedly possess a “univer 
*ial significance,” acceptance, and bo forth, come under the definition 
But listen to Bogdanov again 

‘Wo remind tlit reader once more that ‘objecUve expeiieiice la by no 
moans the same as ‘social* expenenca Social experience Is far from being 
altogether socially organised and contains various epntradictions, so that 
certain of its parts do not agree with others. Sprites and hobgoblins may ^'xlst 
in the sphere of social experience of a given people or of a given group of 
people — for example tlie peasantry, but they need not therefore be included 
under socially organised or objective cxjierlence for they do not harmonise 
with the rest of ijollective experience end do not fit in with its organising 
forroH, for example with the chain of causality” (p 45) 

Of course it is very gratifying that Bogdanov hunself “d^ not 
include” the »ocial exjperience in r.espect to sprites and hobgoblins 
under objective experience But this well meant amendment in the 
spirit of anti fideism by no means corrects the fundamental error 
of Bogdanov’s whole position Bogdanov’s definition of objectivity 
and of the physical world completely falls to the ground, since the 
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rehgiouB doctrine ha^ **uinversal significance^’ to a greater degree 
than the scientific doctrine, the greater part of mankind chng to 
ihe former doctrine to this day Catholicism has been “socially or 
goniaed, harmonised and co ordinated” by ten tunes of develoji 
ment, it **fits in** ^vith the “chain of caugahty” in the most indispul 
able manner, for religions did not originate without cause, it ih 
not by accident that they retain their hold over the masses under 
modern conditions, and that professors of philosophy adapt them 
selves to them quite “lawfully” If this undoubtedly ‘^uni\eraally 
significant” and undoubtedly highly organised social and religious 
expenence does ‘*not harmonise” with the “experience” of science, 
It 33 because there is a fundamental difference betiseen the two, 
which Bogdanov obliterated when he rejected objective truth And 
however much Bogdanov tries to ‘corrert” himself by saying thal 
fideism, or olencalism, does not harmonise with science, the un 
deniable fact remains that Bogdanov 5 denial of objective truth 
completely “harmonises” with fideism Contemporary hdeism does 
not reject science, all U rejects is the “exaggerated claims” of 
science, to wit, its claim to objective truth If objective truth exists 
(as the matenahsts think), if natuiaJ science, reflecting the outer 
world in human “experience” is alone capable of giving us oh 
jective truth, then all fideism is absolutely refuted But if there 
no objective truth, if truth (including scientific truth) is only an 
organising form of huonan experience, then this in itself is an ad 
mission of the fundamental premise of clericalism, the door is 
thrown open for it, and a place is cleared for the “organising forms” 
of religious experience 

The question arises, does this denial of objective truth belong 
personally to Bogdanov, who refuses to own himself s Afachian 
or does it follow from the fundamental teachings of Mach and 
Avenanus? The second is the only possible ansiver to the question 
If only sensation exists in the world (Avenanus in 1876), if bodies 
are complexes of sensations (Mach, in the Analyse der Empfin 
dungen)^ then we are obviously confronted with a philosophical 
subjectivism which inevitably leads to the denial of objective truth 
And if sensabona are called “elements” whiqh in one connection 
give nse to the physical and in another to the psychical, this, as 
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we have seen, only confuses but does not reject the fundamental 
point of departure of empiric ciiticism Avenanus and Mach rec 
ognise sensations as the source of our knowledge Consequently 
they adopt the standpoint of empincism (all knowledge derives 
from experience; or sensationalism (all knowledge derives from 
sensations) But this standpoint gives rise to tlxe difference between 
the fundamental philosophical trends, idealism and materialism, and 
does not eliminate that difference, no matter m what “new” verbal 
garb (“elements”) you clothe it Both tlie solipsist, that is, the sub 
jective idealist, and the materialist may regard sensations as the 
source of our knowledge Both Berkeley and Diderot started from 
Locke Tlie first premise of the theory of knowledge undoubtedly 
IS that the sole source of our knowledge is sensation Having rec 
ogniaed the first premise, Mach confuses the second important 
premise, i e , regarding the objective reality that is given to men 
m his sensations, or that forms the source of man’s sensations 
Starting from sensations, one ma> follow the line of subjectivism 
which leads to solipsism (“bodies are complexes or combinations 
of sensations”), or the line of objectivism, which leads to material 
ism (sen 'nations are images of objects, of tlie external ^orld) For 
the first point of view, i e , agnosticism, or, pushed a little furthei 
subjective idealism, there can be no objective truth For the second 
point of view, i e materialism, the recognition of objective truth 
IS essential This old philosophical question of the two trends, or 
lather, of the two possible deductions from the premises of em 
pincism and sensationalism, is not solved by Mach, it is not ehmi 
nated or overcome by him, but is muddled by verbal tnckery with 
the word “element,” and the like Bogdanov’s denial of objective 
truth IS an inevitable consequence of Machism as a whole and not 
a deviation from it 

Engels in his Ludwig Femrhach calls Hume and Kant philos 
ophers “who question the posaibiluy of anj cognition (or at least 
of an exhaustive cognition) of the world Engels therefore, lays 
btiess on what is common both to Hume and Kant, and not on what 
divides them Engels states further that “what is decisive in the 
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refuteition of thiB [Humean and Kantian] view haa already been 
«»aid by Hegel In llus connection it seems to me not unmtercstmg 
to note that Hegel* declaring materialism to be “a conaistent system 
of empincistn,’* wrote 

'Tor empiricism the external (das 4euBerlichd) In genera) la the irutli 
and if then a supersensiblo too be admitted* nevertheless knowledge of it can 
not occur (soil dock eme Erkenntnis desselben Id h* dos V obersmnlichen] 
nickt $tat4ndGn kQnnen) and one must keep exdualvely to what belonga to 
perception {da$ der U^ehrnehmung Angehonge) However, this principle in 
Its realisation iDuTchfilhrung) produced what was subse^iently lorined mate 
rialiim This materialism regard*! matter aa such as the tnily objective {das 
tua/ir/ipji Ob;e/fiitc) 

All knowledge comes from experience, from sensation, from 
perception That is true But the question arises, does obiectivQ 
reality ‘‘belong to perception,*’ le, is it the source of perception? 
If you answer yes, you are a inatenalist If you answer no, you ora 
inconsistent and will inevitably arrive at suKjecUviani, or agnoaU 
oism, irrespectne of whether you deny the knowahihty of the 
thing m Jtself or the objectivity of tome, space and causality (with 
Kant), or wliether you do not even permit the thought of a thing 
in Itself (islth Hume) The Inconsistency of your empiricism, of 
your philosophy of experience, will in that case he in the fact that 
you deny the objective content of expenence, the objective truth 
of experimental knowledge 

Those who hold to the Ime of Kant and Huano (Mach and Ave 
nanus included, in so far as they are not pure Berkeleians) call 
us, the materialists, “metaphysicians” because we recognise ob 
jecUv^ reality whiph la given us in expenence, because we recognise 
an objective source of our sensations independent of man We maton 
ahflts follow Engels m calling the Kantians and Humeana ag 
nosticSy because tliey deny objective reality as the source of out 
^nsE^tions Agnostic is a Greek word a m Greek means “no,” 
“knowledge” The agnostic says / do not know if there la 
an objective reality which is Reflected, imaged by our sensations, 

^ Md 

’ Hegel ^Enzyklopddit der pkdosophischen JFtisenschajten im Grundrissc * 
[ EncyclopBBdIa of the Philoaophlcal SclenocK in Outline ] ^erke, 1B40, Rd 
VI, S fiS Vgl S 122 
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1 declaie there la no way ot knowing this (see the words of Cugela 
above quoted setting forth the position of the agnostic) Hence 
the denial of objective truth by the agnostic, and the tolerance — 
the philistine, cowardly tolerance — of tihe dogmas regarding sprites, 
hobgoblins, Catholic saints, and the like Mach and Avenarius, 
pretentiously resorting to a “new” terminology, a supposedly “new” 
point of view, repeat in fact, although in a confused and muddled 
way, the reply of the agnostic on the one hand, bodies are com 
plexes of sensations (pure subjectivism, pure Berkeleianiam) , on 
the other hand, if we rechiiMen our sensations ** elements,” we may 
ibink of them as existing independently of our sense organs^ 

The Machians love to assert that they are philosophers who 
completely trust the evidence of our sense organs, who regard the 
world as actually being what it seems to us to be, full of sounds, 
colours, etc whereas to the materialists they say, the world la 
dead, devoid of sound and colour and in its reality different 
from v\hat it seems to be and so forth Such assertions are indulged 
in by J Petzoldt, both in his Einfuhrung m die Philosophie der 
remen Frfethrung and in his Weliproblem von posUivi^tischem 
Sfandpunkte aus^ (1906) Petzoldt is parroted by Mr Victor Cher 
uu\, who waxes entlmsiastic ov^r tlve “new” idea But, in fact, 
the Machians aie subjectivists and agnostics, for they do not suf 
ficiently trust the evidence of our sense organs and are inconsistent 
in their sensation a lispi They do not recognise objective reality, in 
dependent of humanity as the source of our sensations They do 
not regard sensations as the true copy of this objective reality, 
thereb) directl) conflicting with natural science and throwing the 
door open for fideism On the contrary, for the materiahat the world 
is nchei livelier, more vaned than it actually seems, for With edeh 
step in the developTuent of science new aspects are discovered For 
the materialist, sensations are images of the ultimate and sole ob 
jective reality, ultimate not in the sense that it has already been 
explored to the endy hut in the sense that there is not and cannot 
be any other This view irrevocably close*' the door not only to 

' J Pel/oldt The /TorW Problem From the Positwi^i Standpoint^ Leipzig 
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every ‘Species oi fideism, but also to that professonal scholnaticism 
which, while not regarding objective reality as the source of oui 
sensations, “deduces’’ the concept of the objective by means of 
such artificial verbal constructions as universal significance, so 
ciallv organised, and bo on and so forth, and which is unable, and 
frequently unwilling, to separate objective truth from belief in 
sprites and hobgoblins 

The Machians conteanptuously shrug tlieir shoulders at the 
“antiquated” views of the “dogmatists,” the materialists, who still 
cling to the concept mutter, which supposedly has been refuted by 
'recent science” and decent positivism ” We shall speah separately 
of the new theories of physics on the structure of matter But it is 
absolutely unpardonable to confound, as the Machians do, any panic 
ular theory of the structure of matter with the epistemological 
category, to confound the problem of the new properties of new 
aspects of matter (electrons for example) with the old problem of 
the theory of knowledge, with the problem of the sources of our 
knowledge, the existence of objective truth, etc. We are told that 
Mach “discovered the world elements” red, green, hard, soft, loud, 
long, etc We ask, is a man given objechve reality when he sees 
something red or feels something hard, etc , or not? This hoary 
philosophical quer> is confused by Mach If you hold that it is not 
given you, together with Mach, inevitably sink to subjectivism and 
agnosticism and deservedly fall into the embrapo of the Jmmanentista, 
i e the philosophical Menshikova If )ou hold that it is given, a 
philosophical concept is needed for this objective reality, and this 
concept has been worked out longf long ago This concept is matter 
Matter ifi a philosophical category designating the objective reality 
which 18 given to man bv his sensations, and which is copied, 
photographed and reflected by our sensations, while existing 
independently of them Therefore to say that such a concept can 
become antiquated is childish talk, a senseless repetition of the argu 
ments of fashionable reactionary philosophy Could the airuggle 
between matenaliBin and idealism, the struggle between the ten 
dencies or lines of Plato and Democratus m philosophy, the strug 
gle between religion and science, the denial of objective truth and 
its assertion the struggle between the adherents of supersensibli 
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knowledge and Us ad\ersaries have become antiquated during the 
two thousand yeaiB of the development of philosophy^ 

Acceptance or rejection of the concept matter is a question of the 
confidence man places in the evidence of his sense organa a ques 
tion of the source of our knowledge, a question which has been 
n^^ked and debated from the very inception of philosophy, which 
may be disguised m a thousand different gaihs by professorial 
downs, but which can no more become antiquated than the ques 
tion whether the source of human cognition is sight and toucli 
hearing and smell fo regard our sensations as images of the ex 
ternal world, to recognise objective truth, to liold the materialist 
theory oi knowledge — these are all one and the same thing To 
illustrate this, I shall only quote from Feuerbach and fiom two 
textbooks of philosophy, in order that the reader may judge how 
elementary this question is 

* Haw banal * wrote Feuerbach deny lliat penBalion is the evangel tlie 
gospel (Verkundung) of an objective eavlour* ^ 

A strange, a preposterous terminology, as jou see, but a perfectly 
clear philosophical line sensation reveals objective truth to mdn 

*My sensation is subjective but its foundation [or ground — Grundy is 
objective’* (p 19-)) 

Compare this with the quotation given above where Feuerbach 
says that materialism regards the perceptual world as the ultimate 
(azisgemuchte) objective truth 

“Sensationalism,” we read m Franck’s dictionar> of philosoph),* 
IS a doctrine which deducds all our ideas “from the experience of 
sense organs, reducing all knowledge to sensations ” There is subjec 
tne -sensationalism (scepticism and Berkeleianism) , moral sensation 
alisni (Epicureanism), and objective sensationaHsm 

“Objective sensationaliBin is nothing but materialiBm, for matter or bodies 
are, in the opinion of the materialists, the only objects that can affect our 
flenses (atteindre nos sens) 

^ Feuerbach, SamtUche Werkc, Bd X, 1866 S 194-95 

* Dictionnaire des sciences philosophtques [Dictionary of the Philosophfcal 
Sciences}^ Pans 1875 

13^71 
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If sonaationalism ’ says Schwegler la hia history of philosophy i aBsertcd 
that ^oith or behtg can he apprehended exclusively by nieauB of the senses, 
one had only [Schweglor Is speaking of philosopliy at the end of the eighteenth 
century in France] to fonnulate this proposition objectively and one had the 
thesis of materialism only the perceptual exists » there Is no other being save 
material being 

These elementary truthsj which have managed to find then vsa\ 
tven into the textbooks have been forgotten by our Machians 

5 Absoujtf and Relative Truth, or the Eclecticism ot Engfls 
AS Discovered by Bocdanov 

Bogdanov made hiA discover) m 1906, in the preface to Book 
JII of hia Emptno Monism 

* Engels in Anti DUhnng^ writes Bogdanov ’expresses himself almosl in 
the same sense m which I have just described the relativity of truth * 
(p v) (that is in the sense of denying all eternal initli, “denying the uncon 
dllional objectivity of all truth whalaooveF*) “Engels is wrong in bis indeej 
sion, In the fact that in spite of his irony he recognises certain eternal truths, 
wretched though they may be “ (p vih) “Only inconslstoncv nan bero 
peniul such eclectic reservaUona b 8 Uiose of Engels. “ (p ix) 

Leir us cite one instance o£ Bogdanov’s refutation of Engels’ eclectj 
cism ‘‘Napoleon died on May 5, 1821,” says Engels In Anti Duhnng 
in the chapter “Eternal TruthB,” where he reminds Dhhring of the 
platitudes (Plattheiten) to which he who claims to discover eternal 
truths in the historical sciences has to confine himself Bogdanov 
thus answers Engels 

What sort of ‘trutli is tbat^ And what is there eierna? about it? The 
recording of a single Icorrelatlon, which porbaps even has no longer any real 
significance for our generation, cannot serve as a basis for any actWiy and 
leads nowhere” (p ix) 

And on page viii 

“Can Plattk^Uen bo called JFahrheltm? Are ‘platitudes truUis^ Truth fa 
a vital organising fo^m of experience it leads us somewhere m om* iicU\it> 
and provides a point of support !n the struggle of life” 

It 18 quite ole^r fTom these two quotations that Bogdanov, instead 
6{ refuting Engels, makes a mere declamation If you cannot assert 

^ Pr, Albert Schwe^Jer, GescMchfe der Phihsopfth Im Vmnfi [Outline flis 

P/ Ifl Aufl S 1^4 
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that the pt-oposiUon “Napoleon died on May 5, 1821,” is false or 
inexact, you acknowledge that it is true If you do not assert that 
It may be refuted in the future, you acknowledge tlna truth to be 
eternal But to call phrases such as the truth is a “vital organis 
Ing form of experience*^ ah answer, is to palm off a mere jumble of 
ivords as philosophy Did the earth have the history which is ex 
pounded in geology, ot Was the earth created in seven days^ Is one 
to be allowed to dodge this question by talking about “vital * 
(what does that mean?) truth which ‘leads** somewhere, and the 
like? Can It be that knowledge of the history of the earth and 
of the history of humanity “has no real significance**? That is just 
turgid nonsense, used by Bogdanov to cover his retreat For it is 
a retreat, when, having taken it upon himself to prove that the 
admission of eternal truths by Engels is eclecticism, he dodges the 
issue by a noise and clash of words and leaves unrefuted the ^ fact 
that Napoleon did die on May 5, 1821, and that to regard this 
truth as refutable In the future Is absuri 

The example given by Lngels is elementary, and anybody ’with 
out the slightest difficulty can think of scores of similar truths that 
are eternal and absolute and that only insane people can doubt 
(as Engels says, citing another example “Pans is in France**) 
Why does Engels speak here of “platitudes**? Because he refutes 
and ridicules the dogmatic, raclaphysical materialist Duhnng, who 
was incapable of applying dialectics to the relation between ab 
solute and relative truth To be a materialist is to acknowledge that 
objective truth la revealed by our sense organs To acknowledge 
objecbve truth, ue , truth not dependent upon man and mankind, 
Is, m one way or another, to recognise absolute truth And it is 
this “one way or another** which distxngmshes the metaphysical 
materialist Duhring from the dialectical maleriabst Engels On 
the most complex questions of science in general, of historical 
science m particular, Ddhring scattered words right and left 
ultimate, final and eternal truth Engels jeered at him Of course 
there are eternal truths, Engels said, but it is imwise to use “high 
fioUndmg’* words (^eu^altige Worte) in connection with simple 
tilings If we want to advance materialism, we must drop this tnte 
play with tha words “eternal truth”, we must learn to put, and 


13 ^ 
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luiswer^ the quesliua of the relation between absolute and relative 
truth dialectically It was on this issue that the fight between Duhr 
jng and Engels was waged thirty years ago And Bogdanov, who 
managed "^not to notice** Engels’ explanation of the problem of 
absolute and relative truth given m the very same chapter^ and who 
managed to accuse Engels of “eclecticism” for his admission of a 
prtjposition which is a truism for all foinia of materialism, only 
once again hetrav'^ hn utter ignorance of both materialism and 
dialectics 

Now we come to the question, Engels writes In AnU Duhring, m the 
chapter mentioned (Part I, (!^ap IX), whether any, and if so which, pioducts 
of human knowledge ever can have sovereign validity and an unconditional 
claim (Anspruch) to truth ’ (op cit , p 99) 

And Engels answers the question thus 

The sovereignty of thought is realised m a number of extremely uusov 
erejgnly thinking human beings the knowledge which has an unconditional 
claim to truth ia realised in a number of relative errors, neither the one nor 
the other [i e neither the absolute tmtli of knowledge nor the sovereignty of 
thought] can ht fully lealised except through an endless eternity of human 
existence 

*‘Hero once again wc find the same contradiction as we found above, be 
tween the character of human thought, necessarily conceived as absolute, and 
ua reality m individual human beings with their extremely limited thought 
This 18 a contradiction which can only be solved in the infinite progression, 
or what is for us, at least from a practical standpoint, the endless succession 
of generations of mankind In this sense human thought is just as much 
Boverelgn as not sovereign, and its capacity for knowledge just as much un 
limited as limited It is sovereign and unlimited in its disposition (Anlagc), its 
vocation, its possibilities and its hiatorioal goal, it la not sovereign and it is 
limited In its individual expression and In Its realisation at each particular 
moment 

'Tt IB just the same ’* Engels continues, Vith eternal truths” (p 100) 

This argument is extremely important for the question of relativ 
Um, t c , the principle of the relativity of our knowledge, which 
is stressed by all Machians The Macluans one and all insist that 
they are lelativisla, hut the Russian Machians, while repeating the 

* Cj V Chernov, loc cit p 64 e/ seg Chernov, the Machlan, fully aliares 

the position of Bogdanov, who does not wish to own himself a Machlan The 
difference is that Bogdanov irlts to cover up his disagreement with Engels, to 
present ft as a casual matter, etc , while Chqmov feels that it is a question of 
a struggle against both materialism and dialectics 
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words of the Germans, are afraidi or unable to propound the 
question of the relation of relativism to dialectics clearly and 
straightfoi^ardly For Bogdanov (as for all the Machians) the rec 
ognition of tlie relativity of our iknowledge excludes even the least 
admission of absolute truth For Engels absolute truth is compounded 
from relative truths Bogdanov is a relativist, Engels is a dialecti 
oian Here another, no le&s important, argument of Engels from 
the chapter of Anti Duhrin^ already quoted 

“ Truth and error like all concepts 'which are expressed in polar oppo 
sites, have absolute validity only in an extremely limited field as we have just 
seen and a$ oven Herr Duhnng would realise if he had any acquaintance with 
the first elements of dialectics which deal precisely with the inadequacy of 
all polar opposites As soon as wc apply the antithesis between truth and error 
outside of that narrow field which hoa been referred to above it becomes rela 
tlve and therefore unserviceable for exact scientific modes of expression and 
if we attempt to apply it as absolutely valid outside that held we then really 
hnd ourselves beaten both poles of the antithcsia become transformed into 
thelx opposites, truth hecomes error and error truth'^ (p 104) 

Here follows the example of Boyle’s law fthe volume of a gas is 
inversely proportional to its pressure) The “gram of truth” con 
tamed in this law is only absolute law witlim certain limits The 
law, It appears, is a truth “only approximately ” 

Human thought then by its nature is capable of giving, and does 
give, absolute truth, which is compounded of a sum total of relative 
truths Each step in the development of science adds new grains to 
the sum of absolute truth, but the limits of the tiuth of each 
scientific proposition are relative, now expanding now shrinking 
with the growth of knowledge 

‘‘Absolute truth ” gays Dielzgen m his ^*Str€if 2 Ugcn e\nes Sozialisten ** “can be 
seen, heard, amelt, touched and, of course, also be known kut u not entire 
iy absorbed igeht nicht ou/) mto knotvfct/gc” (p 1%) It goeiv withoui say 
ing that a picture does not exhaust its object and the aitist remains behind 
his model How can a picture ‘coincide^ with its model? Approximately 
It can'* (p 197) 

“Hence, wo can know nature and her parts only relatively, since even a 
part, thougli only a relation of nature poasessea neverlheloss the nature of the 
absolute the nature of nature as a whole (des ^aturgaa en <m sick) which 
oannot be exhausted by knowledge How then, do we know that behind 
the phenomena of nature, behind tlie relative truths there is a universal, un 
limited, absolute nature which does not reveal itself to man completely? 
Whence this knowledge? It is innate I it is given ns with consciousne'^s 
(p 198) 
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This last statement as one of the inexactitudeB of Dietzgen s whioli 
led Marx, in one of his letters to KugUmann, to speak of the con 
fusion in Dietzgen’a view's Only by seizing upon such incorrect 
passages can one speak of a specific philosophy of Dietzgen differ 
ing from dialectical materialism But Dietzgen corrects hunself on 
the same page 

I say that the consciousness of eiemol, absolute truth \s innate in 
us, that it is the one and only a prion knowledge, experience also confirms this 
innate consciousness ^ (p 198) 

From all these statements by Engels and DieUgen it is obvious 
that for dialectical matenaliam there is no impassable boundary 
between relative and absolute truth Bogdanov entirely failed to 
grasp this if he could write 

* It fthe world outlook of the old mfllerlaliwn] sets itself up as the absolute 
objective kTU>wled$e of the Oisence of ihingi [BogdanoVs nsBcal and w in com 
patible vnth the historically conditional nature of nil idcologiea’* (Empino 
Bk III, p Iv) 

From the standpoint of modern materialism, i e , Marxism, the 
limits of approximation of our knowledge to the objective, absolute 
truth are historically conditional, hut the existence of sudh truth is 
unoondUionali and the fact that we are approaching nearer to it is 
also unconditional The contours of the picture are historically 
conditional, hut the fact that ihis picture depicts an objectively 
existing model is unconditional When and under what circum 
stances we reached, in our knowledge of the essential nature of 
things the discovery of alizarin m coal tar or the discovery of 
electrons in the atom is histoncally conditional, but that every 
such discovery is an advance of ^^absolutely objective knowledge” 

unconditional In a word, every adeologj is historically ton 
dilaonal, but it is unconditionally true that to every scientific 
ideology (as distinct, for instance, from relif^ious ideology), there 
correaponds an objective truth, absolute, nature You wiU say that 
this distinction between relahve and absoltite truth la indefinite* 
And I shall reply yes, It is sufficiently ‘Htidefinito” to prevent 
science from becoming a dogma in the bad sense of the term, from 
becoming something dead, frozen ossified, but it is at the same 
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time sufficiently “definite” to enable ua to dissociate ouraelvea in 
the most emphatic and irrevocable manner from fideism and ag 
nostioiam, from philosophical ideahsra and the sophistry of the 
followers of Hume and Kant Here is a boundary winch y on have 
not noticed, and not having noticed it, you have fallen into the 
swamp of reactionary philosophy It is the boundary between dia 
lectical materialism and relativism 

Wo ore relativists, proclaim Mach, Avenanus and Pet^oldt We 
are relativists, echo Mr Chernov and certam Russian Machians, 
would be Marxists Yes, Mr Chernov and Comrades MacKians — 
and therein lies your error For to make relativism the basis of 
the theory of knowledge is inevitably to condemn oneself either 
to absolute ecepticiam, agnosticism and sophistry, or to subjecliv 
ism Relativism as the basis of the theory of knowledge is not 
only the recognition of the relativity of our knowledge, but also 
a denial of any objective measure or model exisbng independently 
of humanity to which our relative knowledge approximates From 
the standpoint of naked relativism one can justify any sophistry, 
one may regard aa “conditional” whether Napoleon died on May 5 
1821, or not, one may declare the admission, alongside of scientific 
Ideology (“convenient” in one respect), of religious ideology (very 
“convenient” in another respect) a mere “convenience” for man 
or humanity, and go forth 

Dialectics — as Hegel m hig time explamed — contains an elemtiit 
of relativism, of negation, of sceptici&m, but is not reducible to 
relativism The materialist diajectics of Marx and Engels certainly 
does contain relativism, but la not reducible to relativism, that is, 
It recognises the relativity of all our knowledge, not in the sense 
of the denial of objective truth, but m the sense of the historically 
conditional nature of the limits of the approxm^ation of our knowl 
edge of this truth 

Bogdanov writes in italics **Consistent Marxism does not admit 
such dogmatism and such statw concepts** as eternal truths {Em 
pirio Monism, Bk III, p ix) This is a muddle If the world is 
eternally moving and developang matter (as th^ Marxists think) 
reflected by the developing human consciousness, what is there 
“static” h6re^ The point at issue is not the immutable essence of 
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things, or an immutable conscioiisnefis, but the correspondence 
between the consciousness which reflects nature and the nature 
which 18 reflected by couBCiousness In connection with this ques 
tion, and this question alone, the term ^‘dogmatism” has a specific, 
characteristic, philosophical flavour it :s a favourite word used by 
the idealists and the agnostics against the materialists’, as we have 
already seen in the case of the faiily ‘*old’* matenalist, Feuerbach 
The objections bi ought against (materialism from the standpoint of 
the celebrated ^hecent positivism” are just such ancient trash 


h The CmTEitiON of Practice iw thv Theory oi Knowledge 

We have seen that Maix in 1845 and Engels m 1888 and 1892 
placed the criterion of practice at the basis of the matenalist theory 
of knowledge 

“Tlie dispute over the reality or non reality of thinking which Is laolatdl 
hom practice is a purely gcholnstic question," 

says Marx in his second Thesis on Feuerbach The best refutation of 
Kantian and Humean agnosticism as well as of othci philosophical 
fancies {Schrullen) is practice, repeats Engels ‘The success of out 
actions proves the correspondence {V ebereinstimmun^) of our per 
ceptions with the objective nature of the things perceived,” he says 
in reply to the agnostics 

Compare this with Mach’s argument about the criterion of 
practice 

' In the common way of thinking and speaking ‘appearance’ is usually con 
trafited with reality* A pencil held in front of ua In the air is seen as 
straight when we dip it slantwieo into water we sec it as crooked In the 
latter case we say tliat the pencil appears crooked, but in reality it is straight 
But what entitles us to declare one fact to be the reality, and to degrade the 
other to on appearance? Our expootation is deceived when we fall 
into ilie natural error of expecting what we are accustomed to although the 
case is unuaual The facts are not to blame for that In those cases, to speak 
of *a])pearancG may have a pmrtical signlficanco, but not a scientific algnifi 
cance Similarly, the question which is often naked, whether the world is 
real or whether we merely dream it, is devoid of all stolen ti tic significance Even 
the wildest dream i% a fact aa much aa any othe\” {Analyse der Cmpjindmsicn, 
S 8 und 9) 
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It 18 true tliat not only is the \Mlde9t drcani a fact, but also the 
wildest philosophy No doubt of this is possible after an. acquain 
tance with the philosophy of Ernst Mach Egregious sophist that he 
18 , he confounds the natural histoncal and psychological mvestiga 
bon of human errors of e\ery “wild dream*’ of humanity, such 
as belief m sprites, hobgoblins, and so forth, with the epistemolog 
ical disbnction between truth and ‘ wildness It is as if an economist 
were to say that Senior’s theory that the whole profit of the 
capitalist IS obtained from the ^Mast hour” of the worker’s labour 
and Marx’s theory are both facts, and that from the Btandpoint 
of science there is no point in asking which theory expresses objec 
tive truth and which — the prejudice of the bourgeoisie and the venality 
of its professors The tanner Joseph Dietzgen regarded the scientific, 
i c y tilt materialist, theory of knowledge as a “universal weapon 
against religious (Kleiner e philosophische Schnf ten S 55) 

but for the professor in ordinary Ernst Mach a distinction between 
the materialist and the subjective idealist theories of knowledge 
devoid of all scientific significance”! That science is non partisan in 
the struggle of materialism against idealism and religion is a favour 
lie idea not only of Mach but of all modern bourgeois professors 
who are, as IXietzgen justly expresses il “graduated flunkeys who 
stupefy the people by their twisted idealism” (op cU , p 53) 

And a twisted professorial idealism it is, indeed, when the 
criterion of practice, which for every one of us disbnguishes illusion 
from reality, is reitioved by Mach from the realm of science, from 
the realm of the theory of knowledge Human practice pioves the 
correclueas of the materialist theory of knowledge, said Marx and 
Engels, who dubbed all attempts to solve the fundamental question of 
epistemology without the aid of practice “scholastic” and “philo 
aophical fancies ” But for Mach practice is one thing and the theory 
of knowledge another They con be placed side by side without mak 
mg the latter conditional on the former In his last work, Erkennlnis 
und Irrtuniy Mach says 

* Knowledge a biologically useful (forderndes) psychical experience'^ 

fp 115 of the second Gernlan edition) Only success can separate knowledge 
tnim error (p 116) The concept is a physical working hypothp^is 
(p 143) 
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In then aBtomshing naivete our Russian Machian would be Marxists 
regard such phrases of Mach a*; proof that he comes close to Marx 
ism But Mach here conies just as close to Marxnsm as Bismarck to 
the labour movement, or Bishop Eulogma* to democracy With Mach 
such propositions stand side by side with his idealist theory of know! 
edge and do not determine the choice of one or another definite line 
of epistemology Knowledge can be useful biologically, useful m 
human practice, useful for the presentation of life, for the preserva 
tion of Ae species, only when it reflects an objective truth indepeitd 
ent of man For the materialist tlie ‘Wccesg” of human practice 
proves the correspond^ence between our idea^ and the objective nature 
of the things we perceive For the solipsist everything 

needed by me in practice^ which can be regarded sepaiately from the 
theory of knowledge If we include the enterion of practice in the 
foundation of the theory of knowledge we inevitably arrive at ma 
leriah«m» says the Marxist Let practice be materialist, says Mach, 
but theory la another matter 

*'In praeflee,” Mach wrflea in the Analyse der Empfindnngen ‘ wo can 
as little do without the idea of the self when we perform any act, os we can 
do without the idea of a body when we grasp at a thing Physiologically we 
remain egoists and mate^ahats with the same constancy aa we forever aee thr 
sun rising again But theoretically this view cannot be adhered to'' (p 291) 

Egoism IS beside the point here, for egoism is not an opiate 
niological category Tlie question of the apparent movement of the 
sun around the earth is also beside the point, for an practice, which 
senres us as a criterion in the theory of knowledge, we must include 
also the practice of astronomical observations, discoveries, etc There 
remains only Mach’s valuable admisaion that in then practical life 
men are entirely and exclusively guided by the materialist theory of 
knowledge, the attempt to obviate it ^Theoretically” is characteristic 
of Mach’s gelchrte schoIasDc and twisted idoahstic ondeavoui^ 

To what extent these efforts to eliminate practice — as something 
unsusceptible to epistemological treatment — m order to make room 
for agnoAicism and idealism are not new is shown by the following 
example from tho hastory of German classical philosophy Between 

' An oxireine icacllonary inonarchKt and leader of flic TUnck Hundreds, 
Memher of file bcLond Duma — Tram 
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Kant and Fichte stands G E Schulze (known in the history of phi 
loaophy as Schulze Aeneaidemua) He openly advocates the sceptical 
trend in philosophy and calls himself a follower of Hume (and oh 
the ancients Pyrrho and Sextus) He emphatically rejects every 
thing in itself and the possibility of objective knowledge, and em 
phatically insists that we should not go beyond ‘^experience,” beyond ' 
sensations, in which connection he anticipates the following objection 
from the other camp 

“Since the oceptic when ho takes part in the affairs of 
life assumea as indubitable the reality of objective things, behaves accordingly, 
and thiia admits a criterion of truth, his own hehavtour is the best and clearest 
refutation of hia scepticism ” ^ 

“Such proofs,” Schulze indignantly retorts, “are only valid fox 
the raob“ (p 254) For “my scepticism does not concern the re 
qiiireaments of practical life, but remains within the bounds of 
philosophy” (p 225) 

In amular manner, the subjective idealist Fichte also hopes to 
find room vathin the bounds of idealism for that 

“realism which la inevitable (sick aufdnngl) for all of us, and even for the 
moat determined idealist when it comes to action, le the assumption that 
objects exist quite independently of us and outside us” (IFerAe, 1, S ^55> 

Mach’s recent positivism has not travelled far from Schulze and 
Fichte! Let us note as a curiosity that on this question too for Bazarov 
there is no one but Plekhanov — there as no beast stronger than the cat 
Bazarov iidicules the ‘W/o vitale philosophy of Plekhanov” (Stud 
les, etc , p 69) , 'who indeed made the absurd remark that “belief” 
in the existence of the outer world “is an anevitable ^edto 
(vital leap) of philosophy (Notes on Lndung Feuerbachy p 111) 
The word “belief” although put in quotation marks (taken from 
Hume), discloses a confusion of terms on Pleklianov’s part There 
can be no question about that But what has Plekhanov got to do 
with it? Why did not Bazarov take some other matenallst, Feuer 
bacli, for anstance? Is it only because he does pot know But 

ignorance ib no argument Feuerbach also, like Marx and Engels, 

^ Q E Schulze, Aenesjdemus oder uber die Fmdamente der von dent 
Uerm Professor Reinhold Jena gelieferten Elementarphilcsophie lAeneside 
THUS or the Fun/lamctiUds of the Elementary Philosophy Propounded by Pro 
fpssor Relnhold in Jenal 1792, S 23^ 
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makes an impermissible — from the point of view of Schulte, Fichte 
and Mach — to practice in the fundamental problem of episte 
mology Cridcisiiig ideahsm, Feuerbach explains its esaential nature 
by the following striking quotation from Fichte, which superbly de- 
molishes Machism 

You assume* wrhcs Fichte, that things aiti red that lliev exist outside 
of you only because you aee them hea^r them and touch lliem But vision 
touch and hearing are only gensations You perceive not tlm objecia 
but only your sensations* (Feuerbach, Werkc Bd X S 185) 

To which Feuerbach replies that a human being as not an abstract 
ego^ but either a man or a woman, and the question whether the 
world 18 sensation can be compared to the question is the man or 
woman my sensation, or do our relations in practical life prove the 
conlrary? 

‘That IB the fundaTnonial defect of idealism it asks and answers the quos 
tion of obJecUvuy and subjectivity of the reality or unreality of the world 
only from the standpoint of theory** (thwf > p 189) 

Feuerbach mokes the sum total of human practice the basis of the 
theory of knowledge He says that idealists of course also recognise 
the reality of the I and the Thou in practical life For the adealiats 

“this point of view is valid only for practical life and not for speculation Bui 
a speculation which contradicts life which makes the standpoint of death, of 
a soul aeparated from the body, the standpoint of truth, is a dead and false 
spoculatlon** (p 192) 

Before we perceive^ we breotlie, we cannot exist without air, food 
and dnnk 

‘‘Does this mean that we must deal with questions of food and drink when 
ex^lmng the problem of the Ideality or reality of the world ?-^xclaim8 the 
Indignant idealist How vilel What an offence against good manners soundly 
to berate materialism In the soientiiio sense from the chair of philosophy and 
the pulpit of theology, only to practice materialism with all ones heart and 
soul in tho orudeat form at the table d*hdte (p 196) 

And Fauerbach exclaims that to identify subjective sensation with 
the objective world **i8 to identify pollution with procreation’* 
(p 198) 

A comment not of the pobteat order, but it hits the vital spot of 
tho^e philosophers who teach that sense perception is the reality 
existing outside us 
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The standpoint of life, ol practice, should be first and funda 
mental m the theory of knowledge And it inevitably leads to maten 
alism, brushing aside the endless fabrications of professorial 
scholasticism Of course, we must not forget that the cntenon of 
practice can neier in the natuie of tlungs either confirm or refute 
any human idea completely This ciitenon also is sufficiently ‘ mdef 
inite” not to allow human knowledge to become “absolute ” but at 
the same lime it is sufficiently definite to wage a luthless fight on all 
vaneties of idealism and agnosticism If what our practice confinm 13 
the sole, ultimate and objective truth, then fiom this must follow the 
lecDgmtion that the only path to this truth is the path of science^ 
which holds the matenalist point of view For instance, Bogdanov is 
prepared to recognise Marx’p theory of the circulation of money as 
an objective truth only for “our lime,” and calls it “dogmatism ^ 
to attribute to this theory a “super historically objective^’ truth 
{Empirio Monum^ Bk III, p vii) This la again a muddle The 
correspondence of this theory to practice cannot be altered by any 
future circumBtances, for the same simple reason that makes it an 
eternal truth that Napoleon died on Ma> 5, 1821 But inasmuch as 
the criterion of practice i e , the course of development of all cap 
itahst countries in the last few decades, proves only the objective 
truth of Marxes whole social and economic theory in general, and 
not merely of one or other of its parts, formulations, etc , it is clear 
Lliat to talk of the “dogmatism*^ of the Marxists is to make an un 
pardonable concession to bourgeois economics The sole conclusion 
to be drawn from the opinion of the Marxists that Marx’s theory la 
an objective truth is that by following the path of Marxian theory 
we shall draw closer and closer to objective truth (without ever ex 
hausting it) , but by followng any other path we shall arrive at 
nothing but confusion and lies 



CHAPTER THREE 


THF THEORY OF KNOWlEDGi; OF DIALECTICAI MaTFRIAUSM 
\Nn EMPIRIC ORlTlCtSM--lIt 

1 What Is What Is Experiencf^ 

The first of th^&e questions is constantly being put by the idealists 
and agnostics, Including the Machmns^ to the matenalists, the sec 
ond question by the matenulistfl to the Machians Let us try to make 
the point at issue clear 

Avenarius says on the subject of matter 

‘'Within the purified ‘complete experience* them Is nothing ‘physicaV — 
raalleF In the metaphysical nbaolute conception — for matter according to this 
coDcaptlon is only an abatmcUon, it would bo the total of tho counter temw 
abstracted from every central term Juat os in the principal co ordination/ 
that la, ‘complete experience/ a counter term Js inconceivable (undcn/:6flr) 
without a central term, so matter In the absolute metaphysical conception is 
a complete chimera iVndingY'* Berner kungen** § 119) 

In all this gibberish one thing is evident, namely, that Avenarius 
designates the physical or matter by tho terms absolute and metaphy 
sics, for according Jto hia theory of the principal co ordination (or 
m the new way, ^‘complete experience”), the counter term is maepa 
rable from the central term, the onvirortment from the self; the non 
•lelf is inseparable from the self (as J G Fichte said) That this 
theory is disguised subjective idealism we have already shown, and 
the nature of Avertanus* attacks on ^‘matter” la quite obvious the 
idealist denies physidal being that Is independent of the psychical and 
therefore rejects the concept elaborated by philosophy for auch being 
That matter is ** physical” (I,e , that which is most familiar and im 
mediately given to man, and the existence of which no one save an 
inmate of a lunatic asylum can doubt) is not denied by Avenarius, 
he only insists on the acceptance of theory of the indissoluble 
connection between the environment and the self 
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Mach expresses the same thought more simply, without philo 
aophical flourishes 

\¥0 call matter ia a certain ayatenuatic combination of the elements 
(aanaationa) ’ (Analyse der Empfindungen^ S 270) 

Mach thinks that by this assertion he is effecting a ‘Radical change” 
m the usual world outlook In reality this is tba old, old &ub)eetwe 
idealism the nakedness of which concealed by the word ‘*ele 
ment ” 

And lastly, the English Machian Vearson a lahid antagonist of 
materialism, says 

Now there cm be no teientihe objection to oiir classifying certain more 
or less permanent groups of sense impressions together and terming them 
matter — ^lo do so indeed leads us very near to John Stuart Mill 9 definition 
of matter as a ^permanent possibility of sensation — but this definition of 
matter then leads us entirely away from matter as the thing which moves” 
(The Grammar of Science, 2nd ed, 1900, p 249) 

Here there is not even the fig leaf of the “elements,” and tlie ideal 
ist openly stretches out a hand to the agnostic 

Afl the reader sees all these arguments of the founders of empiriu 
crihcism entirely and exclusively revolve around the old epistemo 
logical question of the relation of thinking to being, of sensation to 
the physical It required the extreme naivete of the Russian Maobi 
nns to discern anything here that is even remotely related to ‘^recent 
science,” or “recent positivism ” All the philosophers mentioned 
by us, some frankly^ others surreptitiously, replace the fundament 
al philosophical line of materialism (from being to thinking, from 
matter to sensation) by the reverse line of Idealism Their demal 
of matter is the old answer to epistemological problems which 
consists in denying the existence of an external, objective source 
of our sensations, of an objective reality corresponding to our 
sensations On the other hand, the recognition of the philosophical 
line denied by the idealists And agnostics is expressed in the defi 
mtiona matter is that which, acting upon our sense organs, produces 
sensation, matter is the objective reality given to us In sensation and 
80 forth 

Bogdanov, pretending to argue only against Beltov and, ct evenly 
Ignoring Engeh is indignant at such definitions which, don’t joM 
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see, ‘^piove lo be simple rcpetiUoiis {tmpirto Motmuiy Bk III 
p XYi) of the “foriwula” {of Engels, our ^‘Marxist’’ foigets to add) 
that for one trend in philosophy matter is primary and spirit 
secondary, while for the other trend the reverse is the case All the 
Russian Machiana exultantly echo Bogdanov’s “refutation”! But 
ihc slightest reflection could have shown these people that it is im 
possible, in the very nature of the case, to give ariv defniition of these 
two latter concepts of epistemology save one that indn ates wluch ot 
them 13 taken as primaiv What is meant by giving a “definition”^ 
It means essentially to bring a given concept wathiii n moie com 
prehensive concept For example, when I give the definition “an ass 
13 an animal,” I am bringing the concept “ass’* within a more com 
piehengive concept The question then is, are there more com prehen 
sive concepts, with which the theory of knowledge could operate, 
than those of being and thinking, matter and sensation, physical 
and psychical? No These are the ultimate concepts, the most com 
prehensive concepts, which epistemology has in point of fact so far 
not surpassed (apart from changes m nomenclature, which are 
always possible) One must be a charlatan or an-uttei blockhead 
to demand a “definition” of these two “senes” of concepts of ulti 
mate comprehensiveness which would not be a “mere repetition” 
one or the other must be taken as the pnraary Take the three afore 
mentioned arguments on matter What do they all amount to*? To 
this, that these philosophers proceed from the psychical, or self, to 
bho physical, «or environment, as from tlie central term to tlie counter 
term — or from sensation to matter, or from aense perception to mat 
ter Could Avenarlus, Mach and Pearaon in fact have given any other 
^‘definition’* of these fundamental concepts, save by pointing to the 
trend of their philosophical line? Could they have defined m an) 
other way, m any specific way, what the self is, what sensation is, 
what sense perception is? One has only to formulate the question 
clearly to realise what utter nonsense the Machians are talking when 
they demand that the matemaljsts give a definition of matter which 
would not amount to a repetition of the proposition that matter, na 
ture, being, the physical— as primary, and spirit, consciousness, 
sensation, the psychical — stscondary 

One expression of tlie genius of Marx and Engels was that the) 
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despised pedantic playing m\h new words* erudite terms, and subtle 
‘istns,” and that they said simply and plainly there is a materialist 
hne and an idealist line in philosophy, and between them there are 
various shades of agnosticism The painful quest for a “new” point of 
view an philosophy betrays the same poverty of apint that is revealed 
m tlie painful effort lo create a “new” theory of value, or a “neiv” 
theory of rent, and so forth 

Of \venauu3, his disciple Caratanjen says that he once expressed 
himself in private conveisation as folloivs “I know neither the ph}s 
ical nor the psychical, but only some third ” To the remark of one 
writer that the concept of this tlnrd was not gi>en by Avenanus 
Petzoldt replied 

We know ^vhy he could not advance auch a concept The tlurd lacks n 
counter concept {Gegenbegriff) The qneBtion, what is the third? is 
lllogioall) put 

Petioldt understands that the latter concept cannot be defined Bui 
he does not understand that the resort to a “third” is a mere sub 
terfuge, for every one of us knows whet is physical and what is psy 
thical, ])ut none of us knows at present what that “third” is Avena 
rius was merely covering up his tracks by this subterfuge and 
actually was declaring that the self is the primary (central term) 
and nature (environment) the secondary (counter term) 

Of couise, even the antithesis of matter and mind has absolute 
significance only withm the bounds of a very limited field — in this 
case exclusively withm the bounds of the fundamental epifiteraolog 
ical problem of what is to be regarded as primary and what as sec 
ondary Beyond these bounds the relative character of this antithesis 
IS indubitable 

Let U8 now examine how the word “experience” is used in em 
pirio critical philosophy The first paragraph of the Kntik der 
reinen. Erjahrung expounds the following “assumption” 

“Any part of our environment stands in relation to human individuals in 
auch 0 way that the former havhiB been glvcm, the latter speak of their 
experience as follows Uhis w experienced, this is an experience , or fol 
lowed from experience* or *it depends upon experience “ 


^ Finliihrung in die Philrwphie der reinen Erfahrung Bd IT S 329 
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lhu 9 expenence is defined m terms of these same concepts self and 
environment, while the “doctrine*^ of their “indissoluble” connec 
tion IS for the tune being kept out of the way Further “The syn 
ihetic concept of pure experience” — namely, experience “as a pre 
dication, for which^ in all components^ only parts of the environ 
meni serve as a premise** (pp 3 and 4) If we assume that tlie envi 
ronment exists independently of “declarations” and “predications” 
of man, then it becomes possible to interpret experience m a maten 
ahst way^ ^The analytical concept of pure expenence”- — “namely 
as a predication to which nothing is admixed that would not be m 
Us turn experience and which, therefore, in itself w nothing but 
experience'^ (p 5) Experience is experience Atid there are people 
who take this quasi erudite ngmarole for tiue ^visdom! 

It IS essential to add that in the second volume of the Kntik der 
remenErfahrung AvenaxiViSTegaTis “experience” as a “special case” 
of the psychical, that he divides experience into sachhafte Werte 
(thing values) and g^dankenhafte Werte (thought values) , tliat “ex 
perience m the broad sense” includes the latter, that “complete ex 
penence” is identified with the principal co ordination (“iScmfr 
kungen,** etc ) In short, you pay your money and take your choice 
“Experience” embraces both the materialist and the idealist trend in 
plulosophy and sanctifies the muddling; of them But while our 
Machiana confidingly accept “pure experience” as pure com of the 
realm, in philosophical literature the representatives of the various 
trends are alike in pointing to Avenanus’ abuse of this concept 

*Wliat pure experience ie,” Riehl writes, *‘reraain-t vague with Avenarlua, 
and hia explanation that *puro experience la experience to which nothing is 
adniixed that is not in Its turn experience* is obviously a \ioioua circle 
i System (Uische Philosophic,^ Leipzig 1907, S 102) 

Pure experience for Avenarius, writes Wundt, i» at times any kind of 
fantasy, and at others, a predication with the chaiacter of “corpo 
reality” {Philosophische Studien Bd XIII, S 92 93) Avenarius 
stretches the concept experience (S 382) 

^ On the precise definition pf the terms *expearienoo* and ‘pure exporienc^,* 
writes Ck)uwolaert, ‘depends the meaning ol tlie whole of this philosophy 
Avenanus does not give these precise dofinltiona * {Revue nio scholastiqUe, 
fivrier 1907, p 61) 

^ A Riehl Systematic Philosophy Leipzig 1907 — Trans 
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*Tlie vagunne^s of the term ‘experience stands him in good stead and so 
ui the end Avenanus faRa back on the timeworn argument of subjective 
idealism^’ (under the pretence of combating it), 8 Q >3 Norman Snalth {Mindy 
Vol XV, p 29) 

‘ r openly declare that the inner aenac, the soul of my philosophy conaisla 
m tins that a human being possesses nothing save experience a human being 
ooracs to e\ery thing to which he cornea only through experience ” 

A zealous philosopher of pure experience, is ho not? The author of 
these words is the subjective idealist Fichte {Sonnenklarer Berichty 
naw , S 15) We know from the history of philosophy that the mtei 
pretalion of the concept experience divided the classical matenaliata 
from the idealists Today professorial philosophy of all shades dis- 
guises Its reactionary nature by declaiming on the ^subject of “ex 
penenre All the immanentists fall back on experience la the pref 
ace to the second edition of his Erkenntnis und Irrtuniy Mach 
praises a book by Professor Wilhelm Jerusalem m which we read 

The acceptance of a divine original being is not contradictory to experi 
(Der kntiscbe fdenhimiij un3 die reine Logik S 222) 

One can only commiserate ivith people who believed Avenanus 
and Co — who believed that the ^‘obsolete’’ distinption between ma 
teiinhsm and idealism can be surmounted by the word “experience ” 
When Valentinov and Yusbkevich accuse Bogdanov, who departed 
somewhat fiom pure Machism, of abusing the word experience, these 
gentlemen aie only betraying f;heir ignorance Bogdanov is “not 
guilty” in this case, he only slavishly borrowed the muddle of Mach 
and Avenanus When Bogdanov says that “consciousness and imme- 
diate psychical experience are identical concepts ” 

Monism^ Bfc 11, p 53) while matter is **uot experience” but “the 
unknown which evokes everything known” (Empirio Monism^ Bk 
III, p viii), he 18 interpreting experience idealistically And, of 
course, he is not the nor the la’^l to build petty idealist 
terns on the word experience When he replies tb the reactionary 
philosophers b^ declaring that attempts to transcend the boundaries 

» In England Comrade Belfort Bax has been exercising himself in this 
way for a long time A French revlower of bis book The jRoots oj Reahiy, 
ratnAr bitingly remarked ' Experience Is only another word for conscious 
ness then come forth as an open Idealist I*’ {Revue de phtlosophie 1907, 
p 399) 

M ft 
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of experience lead in fact only to “empty abstraction^ and coutradic 
tory images^ all the elements of which have nevertheless been taken 
from experience” (Bk I» p 48), he is distinguishing between the 
empty abstractions of the human mind and something ^hich exists 
outside of man and independently of his mind^ in othei words, he is 
interpreting experience as a materialist 

Similarly, even Mach, although he makes idealism his starting 
point (bodies are complexes of sensations or “elements”) frequent 
ly strays into a materialist interpretation of the word experience 
must not philosophise out of oursches {nicht aus uns heraus 
phUosophieren) f but must take from experience,” he says in the 
Mechamk (3 Aufl , 1897, S 14) Here a contrast is drawn be 
tween experience and “philosophising out of ourselves,” in olhei 
\\ord8, experience is regarded as something objective, something 
given to man from the outside, it is Interpreted matenahsticallv 
Here is another example 

What we observe in nature is imprinted although uncomprehonded and 
unanalysedt upon our Ideas, which, then, in their most general and strongcat 
features imitate {nachahmen) the processes of nature In these experiences we 
possess a treasure store {Schatz) which is ever to hand * {op cit p 27) 

Here nature is taken as primary and sensation and expenence 
products Had Mach consistently adhered to this point of view in 
the fundamental questions of epistemology, he would have spared 
humanity many foolish idealist “complexes ” A third example 

*‘Tlio close conneolion of thouglit and experience cieales modem natural 
science Experience gives rise to a tliought Tho latter la further elaborated 
and U again with (Er/ceuntnis imd Irrttwiv, S 

Mach’s special “philosophy” la here thrown overboard, and the 
author instinctively accepts the customary standpoint of the scien 
tists, who regard experience materiabstically 

To summarise the word “experience,” on which the Machians 
build their systems, has long been serving as a shield for idealist 
systems, and is now serving Avenanus and Co in eclectically pass 
ing to and fro between the idealist position and the materialist posi 
Lion The vanous “definitions” of this concept are only expressions 
of those two fundamental lines in jihilosophy which were so striking 
ly revealed by Engels 
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2 Plekhawov’s Error Concerning the Concept “Experience” 

On pages x xi of his introduction to L Feuerbach (1905 ed ) 
Plekhanov says 

**One German -writer haa remarked that for empiric criticism experience 
IS only an object of invesligalion and not a meiina of knowledge If that Is flo» 
then the diatinction betivcen empino criticism and materialism loses all mean 
ing and the discussion of the question whether or not empino cnticUm is 
destined to replace matenallBrn is absolutely sbnlicnv and idle 

This IS one complete muddle 

Fr Caratanjen, one of the most “orthodox'’ followers of Aven 
anus says m hia article on empmchcnticism (a reply to Wundt), 
that “foi the Kniik d(*T reinen Erfahrung experience is not a means 
of knowledge but only an object of investigation”^ It follows that 
according to Plekbanov any distinction between the views of Fr 
Carstanjen and materialism is meanmgless! 

Fr Carstanjen is almost literally paraphrasing A\enanu8, who 
m his ^^Bemerkungen** emphatically contrasts his conception of ex 
peiience as that which is given us, that which we find {das Vorge 
jvTidene) with the conception of experience as a “means of knowl 
edge” in “the sense of the prevailing theories of knowledge, which 
essentially are fully metaphysical” (op cit ^ p 401) Petzoldt, fol 
lowing Avenariua, says the same thmg in his Emjukrung in die 
Pkilosophie der reinen Erfahrung (Bd I, S 170) Thus, according 
to Plekhanov, the distinction between the views of Carstanjen, Ave 
nanus Petzoldt and materialism is meaningless^ Either Plekhanov 
has not read Carstanjen and Co as thoroughly as he should, or ho 
hos taken hia reference to “a German writer” at fifth hand 

What then does this statement, uttered by some of the most 
prominent empino cnticists and not understood by Plekhanov, 
mean? Carstanjen wishes to say that Avenanue in his Kntik der rei 
nen Erfahrung takes expenence, i e, all “human predications,” as 
the object of investigation Avenarius does not investigate here, saya 
Carstanjen (op cU ^ p 50), whether these predications are real, or 
whether they relate, for example, to ghosts ^ he merely arranges, 


^ Vierieljahre^hnft far wisseiischaftUche PhUosophte Jg 22 1899, 3 4^^ 
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systematifl^s, formally clagsifies all possible human predications » 
both idealist and imtenalist (p 53), without going into the es 
Bence of the question Caretanjen is absolutely right when he char 
actenaes this point of view as ** scepticism par excellence*^ (p 213) 
In this article, by the way, Carstanjen defends his beloved master 
from the ignominious (for a German professor) charge of maten 
aliam levelled against him by Wundt Why are we materialists, 
pray? — such is the burden of Carstanjetfs objections, — ^when wr 
speak of ‘‘experience” we do not mean it in the ordinary current 
sense, which leads or might lead to matenalism, but in the sense 
that we investigate everything that men “predicate” as experience 
Carstanjen and Avenanus regard the view that experience is a meaiiR 
of knowledge as materialistic (that, perhaps, la the most common 
opinion, but nevertheless untrue, we have seen in the case of 
Fiehte) \vcnariu8 entrenches himself against the “prevailing” “niet 
aphyeics,” which persists m r^arding the brain as the organ of 
thought and which ignores the theories of introjertion andco ordlna 
tion By the given or the found [das Vorgefundenc) ^ Avenaxiux 
means the indissoluble connection between the self and the environ 
ment, which leads to a confused idealist interpretation of “ex 
penence ” 

Hence, both the malorlalist and the idealist as well as 
the Humean and the Kantian, lines m philosophy ma} unquestxon 
ably be concealed beneath the word “expenence”, but neither 
the definition of experience as an object of investigation^ nor ils 
definition as a means of knowledge is decisive in this respecl 
Carstanjen’g remark? about Wundt especially have no relation 
whatever to the question of the distinction between empirio rntinsm 
and materialism 

As a curiosity let us note that on this point Bogdanov and 
Valentinov, in then reply to Plekhanov, revealed no greater know! 
edge of the subject Bogdanov declared “It is not quite clear” 

i Plekliatiov pSrhaps thouglit that Carstanjen had said, object of 
knowledge independent of knowledge/* and not object of investigation*'? 
This would Indeed be matennlism But neither raretanjen, nor onybodv 
«lso acqliafiued with empirio crltlciem sold or roiild have said, any such 
thing; 
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fBk III, p XI ) **It IS the task of empmo cnticisls to examine 
this formulation and to accept or reject the condition A very 
convenient position I, forsooth, am not a Machian and am not 
tlierefore obliged to find out in what sense a certain Avenaniia or 
Carstanjen speaks of expenence^ Bogdanov wants to make use of 
Machism (and of the Machian confusion legardmg ‘^expenence’’) , 
but he does not want to be held responsible for at 

The “pure’’ empino cnticist Valentinov transcribed Plekhanov^s 
rtmark and publicly danced the cancan, he sneered at Plekhanov 
for not naming the author and for not explaining what the matter 
was all about (op cU , pp 108 09) But at the same tune this 
empino ciUical philosopher m his answer said not a single word 
on the substance of the matter, acknowledgmg that he had read 
Plekhanovs remark “three times or more'' (and had apparently 
not iindeistood it) Oh those Maohians^ 


\ Causality \nd Necessity in Nature 

The question of causality is particularly important in determm 
uig the philosophical line of any new “ism,” and we muat there 
fore dwell on it an some detail 

Let ufl begin with an exposition of the materialist theory of 
knowledge on this point L Feuerbach s views are expounded willi 
particular clarity an his reply to R Haym already referred to 

' Nature and human reason, says Haym, are for him (Feuerbach) coin 
pletely divorced euici between them a gulf is formed which cannot be spanned 
from one Bide or the other* 

Haym grounds this reproach an § 48 of my Essence of Religion^ where 
It js said that nature may bo conceived only through nature itself that its 
necessity is neither human no^ logical neither metaphysical nor mathematical 
that nature alone is the being to which it is impoBsiblo to apply any human 
measure, althongh we compare and give names to its phenomena, in order 
to make them comprchonsiblo to us and in general apply human expreBsIone 
and conceptions to them, aa for example order, purpose, law, and afo 
obliged to do so because of the character of our language* 

^*What does this mean? Does it mean that there is no order in nature, so 
that, for example autumn may be succeeded by mimmer, spring by winter, 
winter by autumn? That there is no purpose so that, for example, there ia 
no CO ordination between the lunga and the air, between light and the eve 
between sound and the ear'^ That ther^* no law bo thiit for example the 
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carlli may move now in an ellip6e» now m a circle lb at It may revolve around 
the aun now in a )ear now m a quarter of an hour? What nonsense 1 What 
then IB meant by this passage? Nothing more than to diatingiiish between that 
which belojiga to nature and that which belongs to man it does not ossejTt 
that there is actanlly nothing in nature corresponding to the words or ideas 
of order^ purpose^ law All that it does is to deny the identity between thought 
and being, it denies that they exist in nature exactly as they do in tho head 
or mind of man Order, purpose, law are words used by man to translate the 
acts of nature mto hi& oton language in order that he may understand thc^n 
These worda are not devoid of meaning or of ohjettlvo content (nicht sinn 
d h gegenstandMose JP^orte) nevertheless, a distinction must be made between 
the OTi^al and the translation Ofder purpose law in the human sense cx 
press something arbitrary 

**From tho contingency of order, purpose and law in nature, theibiii ex 
pressly infers their arbitrary origin it Infers the existence of a being distinct 
from nature which brings order, purpose, law into a nature that is in itself 
fan stch) chaotic (dwso/wM) and indifferent to all determination Tlie reason 
of the theiflts is reason contradictory to natuie, reason absolutely devoid 

of understanding of the essence of nature The reason of the theists sphts 
nature mto two beings— one material and the other formal or spiritual 
(ITerke Bd VIT, 1903, S 518 520) 

Thus Feuerbach xecogniBes oibjecUve law in nature and obiectivc 
causality, which ere reflected only with approximate fidelity by 
human ideas of order, law and so forth With Feueibach the recog 
nition of objective law in nature is inseparably connected with 
ihe recognition of the objective reality of the external world, of 
objects, bodies, things, reflected by our mmd Feuerbach’s views 
are consistently matenalistic All other vtew*^, or rather any other 
philosophical line on the question of causality the denial of ob 
jective laW^ causality and necessity in nature, are justly regarded 
by Feuerbach as belonging to the fideist trend For it is, indeed, 
clear that the auhiectivigt line on the queabon of causality, the de 
duction of the order and necessity of nature not from the external 
objective world, hut from consciousness, reason, logic, and so forth, 
not only cuts human reason off from nature, not only opposes the 
former to the latter, but makes nature a part K>f reason, instead of 
regarding reason as a part of nature The subjectivist line in the 
question of causality is philosophical idealism (varieties of which 
are the theories of causality of Hume and Kant), le, fideiam, 
more or less weakened and diluted The recognition of obiective 
law in nature and the recognition that this law is reflected ^vith 
approximate fitjehtv in the mind of man materialism 
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Ab regards Engels* be had* if 1 am not mistalten, no occasion 
to contrast his materialist view with other trends on the particular 
question of cauaahly He had no need to do so, since he had def 
initely dissociated himself from all the agnostics on the more fun 
damental question of the objective reality of the external world 
in general But to anyone who has read Ins philosophical works 
at all attentively it must he clear that Engels does not admit even 
the shadow of a doubt as to the existence of objective law, order, 
causality and necessity in nature We shall confine ourselves to a 
few examples In the first section of Anti Duhring Engels says 

* III ordei to understand these details [of the general picture the world 
phenomena] we must detach them from theJr natural or hiatorJcal connec 
dons and examine each one separately as to its nature iis special causes 
and cnects, etc'' (p 27) 

That this natural connection, the connection between natural phe- 
nomena, exists objectively, la obvious Engels particularly empha 
sises the dialectical view of cause and effect 

*‘It Is just the same with cause and effect these are conceptions which 
only have validity in their application to a particular case as euch but when 
wo consider the particular case in its general connection with the world as 
a whole they merge and dissolve In the conception of universal action and 
interacljon, m which causes and effects are constantly changing places* and 
what IS now or here an effect heroines there or then n rauae, and iftcff versa** 
(P 29 ) 

Hesnee, the human conception of cause and effect always somewhat 
simplifies the objective connection of the phenomena of nature, 
reflecting it only approximately, artificially isolating one or on 
other aspect of a single world process If we find that the laws 
of thought correspond with the laws of nature* says Engels, this 
becomes quito conceivable when wo take into account that reason 
and consciousness are '^products of the human brain and man 
himself a product of nature Of course, ‘‘the products of the 
human brain, being in the last analysis also products of nature, 
do not contradict the rest of nature but are in correspondence 
with It” (p 45) There is no doubt that there exist* a natural, 
objective relation between the phenomena of the world Engels 
constantly speaks of the ‘Maws of nature,” of the “necessities of 
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nciture’* {Naturnotwetidigkeitcn) ^ without considering it nece<»aary 
to explain the generally known propositions of materialism 

In Ludwig Feuerbach also we read that 

general laws of motion — ^lioih of the external world and of human 
thought — fare] two seta of laws which are identical in substance hut differ m 
their expression In so far us the human mind can apply them const iouftly 
while in nature and also up to now for the most part In human history, tlicst 
laws at^ert themsclvea unconsciously in the form of external necc'^sUy in tht 
midst of an endless eerteo of seeming accidenls' (op tu t* 54) 

And EngeU reproaclieft the old natuial philoaoph) for havuig 
placed **lhe real but as yet unknown inter connectioiib’’ (of tht 
phenomena of nature^ by ‘hdeal and imagmary ones” fp 57) 
Engel recognition of objective law, causality and necessity in 
natuie ij» absolutely clear, as is his emphasis on the relative cha) 
acler of our / e man’s, approximate reflections of thi‘< law in vanouH 
i oncepta 

Passing to Joseph DieUgen, we must first note one of the m 
numerable distortions committed by our Marhians One of thi 
authors of Studies the Philosophy of Marxusm Mr Helfond 
tells us 

^ ho basic pDUit» uf DieUgen b world outlook iiia> be buinnmnsed In the 
following propositions (9) The coubsI dependonco which we ascribe to 
things !fl in reality not contained fn the things themsfllvCH ([) 248) 

Thu w sheer fionsefise Mr Helfond whose ow)i views represent 
a veritable hash of maltrialisni and agnosticism, has oulrageonsh 
falsified J Dietzgen Of course, we eivn find plcnt\ of confusion 
Inexactnesses and errors in Dietzgen, such as gladden the hearts 
of the Machians and oblige materialists to regard Dietzgen as a 
philosopher who is not entirely consistent But to attribute to the 
matenalist J DieUgen a direct denial of the matenabat view of 
rausahty^ — only a Helfond or the Russian Machians are capable 
of that 

^Objective Boienlifit. knowledge/' eaye Dietzgen in his JFesen der mefnsch- 
Uqhen KopfarbeU (Germon ed , 1903) ‘‘seeks for caiiaes not by faith or 
Bpeoulation, but by experience and induction not a priorif but a posteriori 
Natural lolence looka for causes not outside or back of phenomena hul within 
or by means of them’’ (pp ^95) “Causes are the products of the faculh 
of thought Thfv are hnwrver not its pure products but nro produced bv ^ 
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m conjimcUon with sense material This sense matenal gives the causes thus 
derived their objective existence Just as we demand that a truth aliould bo the 
truth of an objective phenomenon, so wo demand that a cause should be real 
that It should be the cauae of some objecbve effect** (pp 98 99) *Tho cause 
of the thing Is its connection * (p 100) 

It IS clear from this that Mr Helfond has made a statement 
tvhich IS directly contrary to fact 'Die world outlook of matenal 
ism expounded by J Dietzgen recognises that “the causal depend 
ence” is contained “m the things themselves ” It was necessary 
for the Macluan hash that Mr Helfond should confuse the rnaten 
lilist line with the idealist line on the question of causality 

Let us now proceed to the latter line< 

A clear statement of the starting point of Avenarius’ philosophy 
on this question is to bo found in his first work Philosophic aU 
Dtnken der Welt ^emaR dem Prin^ip des ktein^ien KraftmaRn In 
^ 81 we read 

^ Just as we do not expeneiiLC (erfahren) force a^ i ausmg motion, bo wf 
do not expeneiue the necwsih foi anj motion All we experienre 

(erlahren) la that the one follow^ ihn other 

ITiis IS the Humean standpoint m its puiest foiiii pensation ex 
peneiice, tell us nothing of any necessity A philosophei uho a« 
serfs (on the principle of “the economy of thought”) that only 
sensation exists could not have come to an) other conclusion 

buitu tlu idea of causality demands force and necessity or couBtrajul as 
integral parU of the effoot ao it falls together TMlh the latter*' (5 82) 

Necessity ilierefore expresses a particular degree of prohnbdIl> 
with which the effect ffs or may be expected’ (8 83 ihcai^il 

This lb outspoken subjectivism on the question of causalU) And 
if one IS at all consistent one cannot come to any other conclu 
bion without recognising objective reality as the source of nur sen 
nations 

Let us turn to Mach In a special chaptei, “Causality and Ex 
planation” (Die Pnnzipien der Wdruielehre,^ 2 Auflage 1900 
S 432 439), we read “The Humean criticism (of the conception of 
causality) nevertheless retains its validity” (p 433) Kant and 
Hume (Mach does not trouble tp deal with other philosophers’) 

^ E Mark Principles of the Theory of ffeal, 2nd od LHpzig 1900 —-Trffnn 
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aolve the problem of causality differently ‘*We prefer*^ Humeri 
solution (p 435} “Apart from logical necessity [Mach’s atalicsj 
no other necessity, for instance^ physical nece^sit) > exists” (ip 437) 
This 15 exactly the view which was so vigorously combated by 
Jeuerbach It never even occurs to Maoh to deny his kinship 
With Hume Only the Russian Maehiane could go so far as to as 
sert that Hume’s agnosticism could be ‘‘combined’* with Marx’s 
and Engels'" materialism In MachV hfechamk we read 

‘^In nature there is neither cause nor effect*’ (p 474) ^*1 have repeatedly 
demenatrnled iliat all forms of the law of causality spring from subjective 

With them ’ (p 495) 

We must here note that our Russian Machians with amazing 
naivete replace the question of the matenalist or idealist trend of all 
argumenls on the law of causality by the question of one or another 
formulation of this law They believed the German empirjo crlil 
cal professors that merely to say “functional cori'elation” was to 
make a discovery in “recent positivism” and to release one from 
the “feti&hifim” of expressions like “necessity,” “law,” and ao forth 
This of course la utterly absurd, and Wundt was fully justified in 
ridiculing such a change of words {Philosophische Studiert^ S 383, 
^88), which in fact changes nothing Marh himself speaks of “all 
forms” of the law of causality nnd in his Erkenntnis und Irrtum 
(2 Auflage, S 278) makes the self^vident reservation that the 
concept function can express the “dependence of elements” more 
preciaely only when the possibility is achieved of expressing the 
resulta of mveshgatiort in niecisnrable quantities, which even in 
sciences like chemistry has only partly been achieved Apparently, in 
the opinion of our Machians, who are so credulous as to profesaorml 
discoveries, Feuerbach (not to mention Engels) did not know that 
the concepts order, law, and so forth, can under certain conditions 
be expressed as a mathematically defined functional relation 1 

The really important epistemological question that dmdes the 
philosophical trends is not the degree of precision attained by 
our descnptlone of causal connections, or whether these descrip 
tions can be expressed in exact mathematical formulae, but whc 
iher the source of our knowledge of diese connections le objective 
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natural law or properties of our imnd, ils annate faculty of ap 
prehending certain a pnon truths* and so forth Tlus is whet so ir 
revocably divides the materialists Feuerbach, Marx and Engels 
from the agnostics (Humeans) Avenarius and Mach 

In certain parts of his works, Mach, whom it would be a am 
to accuse of consistency, frequently “forgets’* his agreement with 
Hume and Ins own subjectivist theory of causality and argues 
“simply” as a scientist, i e , from the instinctive materialist stand 
pomt For instance, m his Mechanik, we read of “the uniformity 
which nature teaches us to find m its phenomena” (French 
edition, p 182) But if tve find uniformity in the phenomena of 
nature, does this mean that uniformity exists objectively outside 
our mind? No On the question of the uniformity of nature Mach 
also dehvers himself thus 

The power that promplB us to complete m thought facta only partially 
observed is the power of association It is greatl) Blrengthened by repetition 
It then appears to us to a power which is irvdependeut of our will and of 
individual facts, a power which directs thoughts and LMach s Itehos] facts, 
which keeps both in mutual correspondence as a law governing both That 
wo consider ourselves capable of making predictions with the help of such 
a law only [I] proves that there is sufficient unifonmty in our environment, 
hut it does not prove the necessity of the success of our predictions (Ip'arme 
leJire, S 383) 

It follows that we may and ought to look for a necessity apart 
from the uniformity of our environment, i e, of nature^ Where to 
look for It la the secret of idealist philosophy, which is afraid to 
lecogmse man’s perceptive faculty as a simple reflection of nature 
In hift last work Erhenntms und Irrtum, Mach oven defines a law 
of nature as a “limitation of expectation” (2 Auflage, S 450 ff ) ^ 
Solipsism claims its own 

Let us examine the position of other wi iters of the same pliilo 
sophical trfend The Englishman, Karl Pearson, expresses himself 
with characteristic precision {The Grammar of Science^ 2ni ed ) 

**Tho laws of science are products of the human mind rather than factors 
of the external world” (p 3d) ”Thoso, whether poets or matenalists, who 
do homage to nature, as the govereJgn of man, too often forget that the order 
and complexity they admire are at least as much a product of man a perceptive 
and reuBoniPR faculties as are ihelr own memories and thoughts” Ip 185) 
‘The comprehensive character of natural law is due to the ingenuity of the 
human mind (ibid ) 
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*^Man w the creator of mtural law/* it la stated m Chapter !!> § 4 
‘‘There 15 more meaning m the statement that man gives laws to 
nature than in its converse that nature gives laws to man/* al 
though, the worthy professor is regretfully obliged to admit the 
latter (materialist) vjeiv is “unfortunately far too common today” 
(p 87) In the fourth chapter, which is devoted to the question 
of causality, Pearson formulates the following thesis (§ 11) 

*The necessity lies m the world of conceptions and is only unconscioush 
and idlogicalfy transferred to the loorld of perceptions 

It should be noted that for Pearson perceptions or sense impres 
aiona are the reality existing outside us 

In the uniformity with which fleqoenccs of perception are repeated (the 
routine of perceptions) there is also no inherent necessity, but it is a neoeasary 
condition for the exjstence of thinking beings that there shoulct be a routine 
in the perceptions Tho necessity thus lies In the nature of the thinking being 
and not in the perceptions themselves, thus it Is conceivably a product of 
the perceptive facnlty* (p 139) 

Our Machian, with whexm Mach himeolf frequently expresses 
complete sohdanly, thus arrives safely and soundly at pure Kant 
Ian idealism it is tnan who dictates laws to nature and not nature 
that dictates laws to man! The important thing is not the repetition 
of Kant*a doctrine of apnonsra- — ^which docs not define the ideal jst 
line in philosophy as such, but only a particular formulation of this 
hue — ^but the fact that reason, mind, consciouanesa ate here primary 
and nature secondary It is not reason tliat as a part of nature, 
one of its highest producta, the reflection of its processes, but 
nature that a pait of reason, which thereby is stretched from 
the ordinary ‘Simple human reason known to 'us all to a “shi 
pendous,” as Dietzgen puts it, mysterious, divine reason The 
Kantian Machlan formula, that ^‘ipan give® laws to nature,” is 
a fideiflt formula If our Machians stare wide eyed on reading 
iiHgela* statement that the fundamental characteristic of materialism 
la the acceptance of nature and not spirit as piimary, it only 
shows how incapable they are of distinguishing the really impor 
tant philosophical trend<\ from the mock erudition and sage jargon 
of the philosophers 
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J Petzoldt, who in hia two volume ^wrk analysed and devel 
uped Avenanus, may serve as an excellent example of reactionary 
Maohian scliolasticism 

Even to this day saya he one hundred and fifty years after Hume 
Bubatantlahty and causahly paralyse the daring of the thinker^* 
in die Philasophie der reinen Erfahriingt Bd I S 31) 

It goes without saying that those who are most “daring’’ are the 
solipsists who discovered sensation without organic matter thought 
without brain nature without objective law* 

‘'And the la<it formulation of causality which we have not yet meniioned 
necessity, or necessity m nature contains something vague and niv*liral 
(rlip idea of fetishism, anthropomorphUm, ' etc 1 (pp 32 34) 

Oh, the pool mystics, Feuerbach, Marx and Engels! They have 
been talking all the time of necessity m nature, yes, and have even 
been calling those who holi the Humean position theoretical 
reactionaries! Petzoldt is above all “anthropomorphism ” He has 
discovered the great **law of unique determination** which elim 
mates every obscunty, every trace of “fetishism,” etc , etc , etc 
hor example, the parallelogram of forces (p 35) This cannot be 
“proven”, it must be accepted as a “fact of experience” It can 
not be conceded that a body under like impulses m\\ move in 
different ways 

We cannot concede nature auch IndefiniteneM and arbitrariueuft we muat 
demand from It dehnitenesa and law (p 35) 

Well, well! demand obedience to law of nature The hour 
geoisie demand<^ leaction of its professors 

Our thought demands definitene^ from nature and nature always con 
forms to this demand, we shall oven see that in a certain ‘^ense it is compelled 
rn conform to ft’ (p 36) 

Why, having received an impulse m the direction of the line AB, 
does a body move towards C and not towards D or F, etc ^ 
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^*Why does nature not choose any of the countless othei duec 
lions?’* (p 37) Because that would be ^‘multiple determination,” 
and the ^reat empmo critical discovery of Joseph Petzoldt de 
mands unique determination 

The empmo cnticists fill scores of pages with such unutterable 
traBh' 

‘ We have remarked mpre than once that our thesis docs not derive its 
force from a sum of eeparate experiences, but that, on the contrary ^v'e 
demand ihat nature should recegnlse Its validity {seme Geltung) Indeed 
even before it becomes a law it has already become for us a principle vntli 
wtilch rve approach neaHty, a postulaie It is valid, so to speak, a pnon^ 
independently of all separate experiences It would, indeed, bo unbehttlng 
for a plulosopby of pure experience to preach a prion truths and thus relapse 
into the moat atenle metaphysics Its apriorism can only be a logical one 
never a psychological, or metaphysical one (p 40) 

Of course, if we call apnonam logical, then the reactionary natme 
of the idea disappears and it becomes elevated to the level of ”recciU 
positivism”! 

There can be no unique determination of psychical phenomena 
Petzoldt further teaches us, the lolc of imagination > the aignifi 
cance of great inventions, etc , here create exceptions, while the law 
of nature, or the law of spirit, tolerates ^*no exceptions” fp 65) 
We have before us a pure metaphysician, who has not the slightest 
inkling of the relativity of the difference between the contingent and 
the necessary 

I may, perhaps, be reminded — continues Petzoldt — of the mo 
Uvation of historical events or of the development of character in 
poetry 

* If we examine llie matter mrafully we »hall find tiiat there js no siioh 
uuKpio determination There 1 b not a single historical event or a single drama 
in which we could not Imagine the patlicipantB acting differently under similaT 
psychical conditions ’ (p 73) ‘Unique determination ie not only absenl 
in the re^lm of the psychical, but we are also entitled to demand Its absence 
from reality [PetsseddOs itallc»] Owx doctrine tlma elevated to the rank 
of a poslidatef la, to the rank of a faot, which we regard as a necessary 
cohduion of a muoh earlier experience aa its logical a prion* (Petzoldl*s 
Uaiies, p 76) 

And Petzoldt continues to operate with this ^logical a priori^* 
In both volumes of lug Einfuhrung, and in tile booklet issued in 
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1906 1 Here is a second instance of a noted empino cnticist who 
has imperceptibly slipped into Kantianism and who serves up the 
most reactionary doctrines with a somewhat different sauce And 
this IS not fortuitous, for at the very foundations of Mach’s and 
Avenanus* teachings on causality there lies an idealist falsehood, 
which no high floivn talk of *‘posibvi8m” can cover up The dis 
tmction between the Humean and the Kantian iheones of causality 
18 only a secondary difference of opinion between agnostics who 
are basically at one, viz , in tlieir denial of objective law in nature 
and who thus inevitably condemn themselves to idealist conclusions 
of one kind or another A rather more ^‘scrupulous” empirio-cnticist 
than J Pctzoldt, Rudolph Willy, who is ashamed of his kinship 
with the invmanentiata, rejects, for example, Petzoldt’a whole theory 
of ‘‘unique determination” as leading to nothing but “logical form 
” But does Willy improve Ins position by disavowing Pet 
zoldt? Not m the least, for he disavows Kantian agno8tJci*mi solely 
for the sake of Humean agnosticism 

We have known from ihe time of Hume he writes “that necessity* ip 
a purely logical (not a tranacendenlel ) characteristio {MerkmaD^ or aa I 
would rather say and have already said, a purely verbal UprachUch) cbarac 
terlsUc (R Willy, Gegen die Schuhvehheit MUnchen 1905 S 91 vgl 
S 17^ 175 ) 

The agnostic calls our materialist view of necessity “transcen 
dental,” for fiom the standpoint of Kantian and Humean “school 
wisdom,” which Willy does not reject but only furbishes up any 
lecogmtion of objective reality given us in experience is an illicit 
“transcendence ” 

Among the French writers of the philosophical trend we are 
analysing, we find Henn Poincar6 constantly straying into this 
some path of agnosticism Henn Poincar6 is a great physicist bu! 
a poor philosopher, whose errors Yushkevioh, of course, declared 
to be the last word of recent positivism, ao “recent,* indeed, that 
It even required a new “ism,” viz , “empino symbolism ” For Poin 

^ J Pet 7 oIdl Da$ WeUpToblem vom posiumstiscken Standpunkte Leip 
zig 1906 S 130 ‘ Alw from the empirical standpoint there can be a logical 
(I pnorit causality Is the logical a prion of the experienced {eriohrungs 
permanence of cmr envlronm^^nt 

15-71 
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oire (witli whose views as a whole we shall deal m the chapter 
on the new physics), the laws of nature are^symbols* conventions, 
which man creates for the sake of “convenience” “The only true 
objective reality as the internal harmony of the world '* By “objec 
tive,*’ Poincaie means that which is generally regarded as valid, 
that winch as accepted by the majonty of men, or by aU,t that ib 
to say, in a purely subjectivist manner he destroys objective truth, 
as do all the Mnchians And as regards “harmony,” he categorical 
ly declares m answei to the question whether it exists outside of 
us — “undoubtedly, no ” It is perfectly obvious that the new terms 
do not m the least change the ancient philosophical position of 
agnosticism, for the essence of Poiiicore^s “original” theoiy amounts 
to a denial (although he is far from c^onsaalent) of objective realih 
and of objective law in nature It as, therefore, perfectly natural 
that m contradifttmction to the Russian Machians, who accept 
new fomiulations of old errors as the latest discoveries, the Get 
man Kanlians greeted such views as a conversion to then own 
views, to agnosticism, on a fundamental question of plnloa 
ophy 

Ihe 1 rcmJi matliematiclan Henri Polncart* we read in the woik of tin 
Kantian, Rhilipp Frank, TioldB tho point of view that many of the most 
general laws of scienoe (e g , tlie law of inertia the law of the conversion 
of energy* etc ), of which it Is so often difiieult to say whether they are of 
tmpirical or of a priori origin, are, in fact, neither on© nor tho other, but are 
purely convention al propositions dopencUiig upon human discretion ^ ” 
(p 443) **Thu8 [exults the Kantian] the latest NaturphUosophe unexpectedly 
rrnows ilie fundamental idea of critical idealism, namely, that experience mere 
ly fills in a framework which inEin brings with him from nature ’ * 

We quote this example in order to give the reader a clear idea 
of the dcgice of uaivelA ot our Yushkeviches, wlio take a “theory 
of symbohsm”'^ for something genuinely Tietu, whereas philosophers 
in the least versed in their subject say plainly and explicitly he 
has become converted to the standpoint of critical idealism! For 
the eagence of this point of view does not necessarily lie in the 
repetition of KanPs formulations, but In the recognition of the 
f fundamental idea common to both Hume and Kant, vtz , the denial 

* Henri Polnoar4, la valeur (U la science^ Paris, li>05, pp 7 9 

* Afinalen der NaturphUos&phiet Bd VI 1907, S 443 447 
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of objective law in natuie and the deduction of particular “con 
diUons -of experience,” particular principles, postulates and propo 
sitions from the subject, from human consciousness, and not 
from nature Engels was right when he said that it is not im 
portant to which of the numerous schools of matenah™ or ideal 
ism a particular philosopher belongs, but rather whether he takes 
nature, the external world, matter in motion oi spirit, reason, 
consciousness, etc , primary 

Another characterisation of Machism on this question, in con 
trast to the other philosophical lines, is given by the expert Kantian 
E Lucka On the question of causality Mach entirely agrees 
with Hume 

P Volkmann derives the necessity of thought from the neceseily of the 
procosBos of nature — a siandpolnt that, in conlradistmction to Mach and In 
agreement with Kant, recognise* the fact of necessity but contrary to Kant 
it Eeekfi the source oi necessity not m thought, but in the processes of nature” 
(p 424) 

Volkmann is a physicist who writes fairly extensively on episte 
niological questions, and who tends, as do the vast majority pf 
scientists, to matenaliara, albeit an inconsistent, timid, and in 
complete materialism The recognition of necessity in nature and 
the derivation from it of necessity m thotight is matenahsm The 
derivation of necessity, causality, law, etc , from thought is ideal 
ism The only inaccuracy in the passage quoted is that a to^al 
denial of all necessity is attributed to Mach We ha\e already seen 
that this 18 not tru 6 either of Mach or of the empiric critical 
trend generally, which, liaving dehuitely departed team material 
ism, 18 inevitably sliding into idealism 

It remains foi us to say a few woids about the Russian Machians 
in particular They would like to be Marxists, the) have all 
“read” Engels’ decisive demarcation of materiabam from the 
Humean trend, they could not have failed to learn both from 
Mach himself and from everybody in the least acquainted with 
his philosophy that Mach and Avenanus follow the line of 

^ E Lucka, Das ErkenntnisprobUrji und Machs A](talyse der Empfindun 
gen*** [‘The Problem of Knowledge and Mach’s Afiahsis of Semations**}, In 
Kantstudien, Bd VIII, S 409 
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Hume Yet they are all careful not to say a single word about 
Huraiam and matenalisni on the queation of causality! Their con 
fusion 18 utter Let us give a few examples Mr P Yushkevlch 
preaches the “new” empirio symbolism The “sensations of blue, 
hard* etc — these supposed data of pure experience’* and “the 
creations supposedly of puie reason, such as a chimera or a chess 
game”— all these are “empirio symbols ’ {Studies, etc ) 

‘ Knovlodge is empit-io symbolic and aa it develops leads to empiric 
aymboU of a greater degree of symbolisation flie so called laws ol 
nature are these empirio symbols ** (p 179) “The so called true real 
ity, being in Itself,* is that infinite ta terribly learned fellow, this Mr Yuahke 
vIchIP ultimate system ofaSymbols to which all our knowledge Is strhing “ 
(p 188) * The stream of experience which lies at the foundation of our 
knowledge is irrational illogical ” (pp 187, 194) “Energy is just 
as little a thing a substance, as time, space, mass and the other fundamental 
concepts of science eiieigy is a constancy an empino symbol like other 
empido symbols that for a time satisfy the fundamental human need of intro 
during reason Logos into the irrational stream of experienco’ (p 209) 

Clad like a harlequin in a gnnsh motley of shreds of tlie 
“latest” termiuology, there Btands before us a dubjeclive ideahst, 
for whom the external uorld, nature and its laws are all symbols 
of our knowledge Tlit stream of expenence i8 devoid of reason, 
order and law our knoAvlodge brings reason into it The celes 
tlal bodies are sjmbols of human knowledge, and so is the earth 
If science teaches ns that the earth existed long before it was possible 
for man and organic matter to have appeared, we, you see, have 
changed all that! The order of the motion of the planets is brought 
about by us, it is a product of our knowledge And sensing dial 
human reason is being transformed by such a philosophy into the 
author and founder of nature, Mr Yushkevich puts alongside of 
reason the word Logos, that is, reason m tlie abstract, not reason, 
but Reason, not a function of the human brain, but soanething ex 
isting prior to any brain, something divine The last word of “recent 
positivism” IS that old foimula of fideism which Feuerbach has 
already exposed 

Let us take A Bogdanov In 1899 when he was still a semi 


^ The exclamation i$ provoked by the fact that Yushkevlch here the 
foreign word infinite with a Ruaaian ending — Trans 
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materialist and had only just beguh to go astray under the in- 
fluence of a very great chemist and very muddled philosopher, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, he wrote 

The general causal connection of phenomena Is the last and best child 
of human hnowl^dge it the umveraal law, the highest of those laws which, 
to express it in the words of a philosopher human reason dictates to nature 
{FundamenUd Elements^ etc , p 41) 

Allah alone knows from what source Bogdanov took tins refer 
ence But the fact la that “the words of a philosopher” trustingly 
repeated by the ‘‘Marxist” — are the words of Kanl An unpleasant 
event I And all the more unpleasant in that it cannot even bo 
explained by the “mere” influence of Oshvald 

In 1904, having already managed to discard both natural 
historical materialism and Ostwald, Bogdanov wrote 

Modern poaiuvlam regards the law of causality only as a means of 
cognitively connecting phenomena into a continuous senes only as a form of 
coordinating experience” {From the Psychology of Society, p 207) 

Bogdanov either did not know, or would not admit, that this 
modern positivism is aghosticiam and that it denies the objecHva 
necessity of nature, which existed prior to, and outside of, “fcnowl 
edge” and man He accepted on faith what the German pro 
fesflors called “modem positivism ” Finally, in 1905, having 
passed through all the previous stages and the stoge of empiric 
cnticism, and being already in the stage of “empino monism,” 
Bogdanov wrote 

Laws do not belong to the sphere of experience they aro not given 
in it, but are created by thought as a means of organising expenence, of 
harmoniously co ordlnating it into a symmetrical whole * {Empirio Monism 
I p 40) * Laws are abstractions of knowledge and physical laws possoes 
physical properties just as little as psychological laws possess psychical 
properties” (iWd.) 

And so, the law that winter succeeds autumn is not given 
us m experience but is created by thought as a moans of organ 
ising, barmoniaing, co ordmahng what with what, Comrade 
Bogdanov? 

“Empirio moulam is possible only because knowledge actively harmonises 
oxpoiience, oHminating its infinit© contradictiona, creating for it universal 
organising forms, replacing the primeval chaotic world of elements by a 
deiWilive, ordered world g£ relationB (p 57) 
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That 18 not true The idea that knowledge can ‘‘create*^ universal 
forms, replace the pritneval chaos by order* etc * la the idea of 
idealist philosophy The world iB matter moving in conformity 
to law, and our knowledge, being the highest product of nature, 
IS in a position only to reflect thia conformity to law 

In brief, our Machians, blindly believing the ‘decent’’ reac 
tionary professors, repeat the mistakes of Kantian and Humean 
agnosticism on the question of causality and fail to notice either 
that these doctrines are in absolute contradiction to Marxism, le, 
materialism, or that they themselves are rolling down an inclined 
plane towards idealism 

4 The ‘Trinciplc of Economy of Thought” and the Problem 
01 trf “Unity of the World” 

The principle of the least expenditure of energy,* which Mach, A vena 
rlua and many others made the basis of the theory of knowledge is un 
questionably a Marxist tendency m epistemology ’ 

So Ba 2 arov asserts in the Studies^ etc , page 69 
There is “economy” in Marx, there is “economy” in Mach But 
IS It Indeed “unquestionable” that theie is even a shadow of rt 
semblance between the two? 

Avenanua' work, Phlosophie als Denken tier Welt gemaB dem 
Prinzip des kleinsten KraftmaBes (1876), as we have seen, applies 
this “pnnciple” in such a way that in tlie name of “economy of 
thought” sensation alone is declared to exist Both causality and 
“substance” (a word wbicb tbe proicfisonal gentlemen, “for the 
^ake of importance,” prefer to the clearer and more exact word 
matter) are declared “eliminated” on the same plea of economy 
Thus we get sensation without matter and thought without brpin 
Thia utter nonsense is an attempt to smuggle in su6;ecUve xdeal^m 
under a new guise That such precisely is the character of this 
b^ic work on the celebrated “economy of thought” is, as we have 
seen, generally acknowledged in philosophical literature That our 
MaDhians did not notice the subjective idealism und^r the “new” 
flag IS a fact belonging to tbe realm of curiosities 

In tbe Analyse der Empfindnngen^ Ma^^h refers incidentally to 
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fai8 work of 1872 on this queation And this work, as ue have seen, 
also propounds the standpoint oi pitre subjectivism and reduces 
the world to aensations Thus, both the fundamental uorks which 
introduce this famous ‘‘principle” into philosophy expound ideal 
ism! What is the reason for this? Tlie reason is that if the principle 
of economy of thought la really made “the basis of the theory of 
knowledge' at can lead to iiotking but subjective idealism That it 
13 more “economical” to “think” that only I and my aenaationa 
exist IS unquestionable, provided we want to introduce such an 
absurd conception into episiemology 

le It ‘^more economical” to ‘ think” of the atom as indivisible 
or as composed of positive and negative electrons'^ Is it “more 
economical” to think of the Russian bourgeois revolution as be 
mg conducted by the liberals or as being conducted agaanst the 
liberals? One has only to put the question in order to see the absurd 
ity, the subjectivism of applymg the category of ‘the economy of 
thought” here Human thought is “economical” only when it cor 
redly reflects objective truth, and the criterion of this correctness is 
practice, experiment and industry Only by deny mg objective reality, 
that IS, by denying the foundations of Marxism, can one seriously 
speak of economy of thought in the theory of knowledge 

If we turn to Mach’s later works, we shall find in them an inter 
pretation of the celebrated pnnciple which frequently amounts to its 
complete demal For instance, in the Warmelehre Maoh returns to 
his favourite idea of “the economical nature” of science (2nd Cennan 
ed , p 366) But there he adds that we engage m an activity not for 
the sake of the activity (p 366, repeated on p 391) ^ “the purpose 
of scientific activity is to present the fullest most tranquil 
picture possible of the world” (p 366) If this is the case, the “prin 
ciplo of economy” is banislied not only from the basis of epiatemoj 
ogy, but virtually from epistemology generally When one says that 
the purpose of science js to present a true picture of the world (tran 
quilhty 13 entirely beside the point here) , on© is repeating the maten 
ahst point of view Wlien one says this, one is admitting the objec 
tive reality of the world in relation to our knowledge, of the model 
in relalion to the picture To talk of economy of thought in such a 
connection is merely to me a clumsy and pretentious xoord in place 
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of the word “corfeclnefis Mach i8 muddled here, as usual, and the 
Maohlans behold the muddler and worship him I 

In hrkeTiTtini^ und hrtum^ in the chapter entitled ‘*11 lustrations 
of Methods of Investigation/’ we read the follo^ving 

^complete and simplest d^gc^^ptloa (Kirchhoff, 1874), the econom 
ioal presentation of the factual* (Math 1872), the ‘concordance of thinking 
and being and the mutual concordance of the pioceascs of thought' (Grass 
mann, 1844) — all ih^’se, with slight variauons, express one and the same 
thought 

la this not a model of confusion^ “Economy of thought,’ from 
whach Mach m 1872 jnferred that aensations alone exist (a point 
of view whioh he himself subsequently was obliged to acknowledge 
an idealist one)^ is decUied to be eciuivalent to the purely materialist 
dictum of the raathemaUcian Grassmann regarding the necessit) ol 
CO ordinatmg thinking and equivalent to the simplest descrip 

Uon (of an objective reality the existence of which it never occurred 
to Kutdihoff to doubti) 

Such an application of the principle of “economy of thought” is 
but an example of Matii’s curious philosophical waverings And if 
all cunositica and lapses are eliminated, the idealist character of “the 
principle of the economy of thought” becomes unquestionable For 
example, the Kantian Honigsivald, controverting the philosophy of 
Mach^ greets his “principle of economy” as an approach to the 
“Kantian circle ot ideas” (Ur Richard Homgswald, Zur Kriul d(r 
Ma(dischen Philosophies^ Berlin 1903, S 27) And, m truth, if we do 
not recognise the objective reality given us in our sensations, whence 
are we to derive the “pruioiple of economy” if uot fvom (he buhject^ 
Sensations, of course, do not contain any “economy” Hence 
thought gives ua sonvething whidi la not contained lu aeii^ations^ 
Hpnee, the “principle of economy” is not taken from experience 
(i e , gensatians) , but precedes all experience and, like a Kantian 
category, constitutes a logical condition of experience Honigs 
wold quotes the following passage from the Analyse der Empfin 
dangen 

cw\ from our bodily tmd apixltual stablhiy infer the BtabiliVy, 
tho uniquencis of determmatioD and the uniformity of the procewes of 
nature’ (p 288) 

^ A Critique of Mach*s Philosophy — Trans 
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And, indeed, the subjective idealist character of such propositions 
and the kinship of Mach to Petzoldt, who has gone to the length of 
apnonam, are beyond all shadow of doubt 

In connection with “the principle of the economy of thought,” 
the idealist Wnndt very aptly characterised Mach as “Kant turned 
ineide out” {Systemati^cke Philosophies^ Leipzig 1907, S 128) Kant 
has (I pfion and experience, Mach has experience and a priori^ for 
Mach’s principle of the economy of thought is essentially aprionsm 
(p 130) The connection (Verknupfunf^) is either in things, as an 
“objective law of nature [and this Mach emphatically rejects], or 
else It 13 a subjective principle of description” (p 130) fhe 
principle of economy with Mach is subjective and kommt wie aiis 
der Pistole geschossen — appears nobody knows whence — as a 
teleogical principle which may have a diversity of meanings 
(p 131) As you see, experts in philosophical terminology are 
not as naive as our Maohiana, who are blindly prepared to believe 
that a “new” term can eliminate the contrast between subjectivism 
and objectivism, between idealism and materialism 

Finally, let us turn lo the English philosopher James Ward, who 
without circumlocution calls himself a spiritualist monist He does 
not controvert Mach, but, as we shall see later, utilises the entire 
Machian trend in physics in his fight against materialism And he 
definitely declares that in Mach “the cntenon of simplicity is mainly 
bubjeclive, and not objective” {N aXurahstn and Agnosticism^ Vol 1 
\xi ed , p 82) 

That the principle of the economy of thought as the basis of epis 
lemology pleased the German Kantians and English spiritualists will' 
not seem strange after all that has been said above. That people who 
are desirous of being Marxists should link the political economy of 
the materialist Marx with the epistemological economy of Mach is 
simply ludicrous 

It would be appropriate here to say a few words about “the unity 
of the world ” On this question Mr P Yushkevich strikingly exera 
phfies — for the thousandth time perhaps — ^the abysmal confusion 
created by our Machians Engels, in his AntiDuhnng replies to 

^ W Wundt Systematic Philosophy Leipzig 1907 — Trans 
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Duhring, who had deduced the unity of the world from the unity of 
thought, as follows 

The real unity of the world consists in its materiality, and this is proved 
not by a few juggling phrases, but by a lon^ and protracted development of 
^Hosophy and natural science' (p 53) 

Mr Yuflhkevich cites tlua passage and letorts 

"First of all it is nbt clear what is meant here by the assertion that 'the 
unity of the world consists in its materiality (op cit p 52) 

Chamiing, ib it not^ This individual undertakes publicly to pinU 
about the philosophy of Marxism, and then declares that the most 
elementary propositions of materialism are “not clear” to him! En 
gels showed, using Duhring as an example, that any philosophy 
that pretends to be consistent can deduce the unity of the world either 
from thought— in which ease it is helpless against spiritualism and fi 
deism {AntuDuhring, p 53), and its arguments become mere phrase 
juggling — 01 from the objective reality which exists outside us 
which in the theory of knowledge has long gone under the name of 
matter, and which is studied by natural science It is useless to speak 
seriously lo an individual to whom such a thing is “not clear,” for 
he says it is “not clear” in ordei fraudulently to evade giving a 
genuine answer to Engels’ clear matenahst position And, doing so, 
he talks pure Dilhnngian nonsense about “the cardinal postulate of 
the fundamental homogeneitv and connection of being” (Yushkervich 
op cU , p 51), about postulates being “propositions’* of which 
“It would not bo exact to say that they have been deduced from ex 
penence, since scientific experience is possible only because the) 
are made the basis of investigation {op at ) This is nothing but 
twaddle, for if this individual had tlie slightest respect for the printed 
word he would detect the idealisf character in general, and the KanUart 
gharaoter m particular of the idea that there can bo postulates which 
are not taken from experience and without which experience is im 
possible A jumble of words culled from diveise books and coupled 
lutji the obvious errors of the materialist Dietzgen— such is the 
“philosophy” of Mr Yushkevich and his like 

Let us leather examine the argument for the unity of the world 
expounded Ijy a seiious cmpino muoist Joseph Petzoldt Section 
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29 y Vol II, of his Einfuhrung is tenned “The Tendency to a Uniform 
[einheitlich) Conception of the Realm of Knowledge, the Postulate 
of the Unique Determination of A.U That Happens’* And hero are 
a few samples of his line of reasoning 


* Only in umty can one find Uiat natural end beyond which no thought 
can go and in whicli, ooneequently, thought if it takes into consideration 
all the facta of the given sphere can roach quiescence (p 79) It is beyond 
doubt that nature does not always respond to the dt-mand for unity ^ but ft is 
equally beyond doubt that in many cases a ahcady satisfies the demand for 
quiescence and it must be held in accordance uith all our previous investiga 
tions that nature in all probability will satisfy this demand in the future in 
all cases. Hence, it would be more correct to dc*cnbe the actual soul behaviour 
as A striving for states of stability rather than as a striving for unity 
Tlie principle of the stales of subility goes farther and deeper Haedrei^s 
proposal to put the kingdom of the protista alongside the plant and animal 
Lngdom 18 an untenable solution for it creates two new difficulties in place of 
the former one difficulty while formerly the boundary between the plants 
and animals Was doubtful now it becomes impossible to demarcate the protista 
from both plants and animals Obviously, sudi a stale is not final [end 
gult g) Such anihigiuiy of concepts must in one way or another be eliminated 
if only should there be no other means, by an agreement between the special 
Uts, or by a majorily vote’ (pp 80-81) 


Enough, I tlunk^ It ib evident tlial the einpino cnticist Petzoldl 
IS not one whu better than Duhnng But we must be fair even to an 
adversary, Pet/oldt has sufficient scientific integrity to reject mate 
nali&m as a philoso-phical trend unflinchingly and decisively in all 
hiB works At least, he does not humiliate himself to the extent of 
posmg as a materialist and declaring that the most elementary 
distinction between the fundamental philosophical trends la ^*not 
clear ” 

5 Space and Timf 


Recognising the existence of objecbve reality, i e , matter in mo 
tion independently of our mind, matenahsm must also inevitabl) 
recognise the objecUvfe reality of time and space, in contrast above 
all tp Kantianism which in this question sides with idealism and re 
gards time and space not as objective realibes hut as forms of human 
undei'standing^ The basic difference between the two fundamental 
philosophical lines on this question is also quite clearly recognised 
by writers of the most diverse trends who are in any Way consistent 
thinkers Let us begin with the materialists 
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^^Space and time** says Feuerbach ^are not mere forms of phenomena 
but essential conditions (If'esensbcdingungcnJ of betng^* (/Fer/re^ II 
S 332) 

Regarding the sensible world we knou through sensations as oh 
jective reality, Feuerbach naturally also rejects the phenomenalist 
(as Maoh would call his own conception) or agnostic (as Engels 
calls it) conception of space and time Just as things or bodies are 
not mere phenomena, not complexes of sensations, but objectn e re 
alities acting on our senses, so space and time are not mere forms of 
phenomena, but objectively real forms of being There is nothing 
m tile world but matter in motion, and matter in motion cannot move 
otherwise lhan in space and time Human conceptions of space 
and time are relative, but these relative conceptions go to com 
pound absolute truth These relative conceptions, in then develop 
menf, move towards absolute truth and approach nearer and nearer ^ 
to it The mutability of human conceptions of space and time no 
more refutes the objective reality of space and time than the mqta 
bility of scientific knowledge of the structure and foims of matter 
m motion refutes the objective reality of the external world 

Engels, exposing the inconsistent and muddled materialist 
Duhnng, catches him on the very point where he speaks of the change 
in the conception of time (a question beyond controversy for con 
temporary philosophers of any importance even of the most diverse 
philosophical trendsy but evades a direct an3^\cr to the question are 
space and time real or ideal, and are our relative conceptions of space 
and time approximations to objectively real forms of being, or 
are they on)y of the deieJopmg, organising and harmonic 

ing human mind? This and this alone is the basic epistemological 
problem on which the truly fundamental philosophical trends an 
divided Engels, m AnU Ddhnng^ says 

are here not In ihe least doncemed as to what ideas change In Herr 
Duhrlng s h^ad The subject at Issue is not iho idea of time^ but real lime 
which Herr Dalirjn^ cannot rid liimBelf of bo cheaply Ti 0 by the uw of each 
phrasM as: the mutability of our conceptions]” (op cit, p 62) 

This would soem so clear that even the Yushkeviohes should be 
able to igrasp the essence of the matterl Engels sets up against Duhr 
mg the proposition of reality which is generally accepted by and 
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obvious to every materialist, tiz , the objective reality of time, and 
says that one cannol escape a direct affirmation or denial of this pro* 
position merely by talking of the change in the conceptions of space 
and time The point is not that Engels denies the necessity and acienti 
fic value of investigations into the change and development of our 
conceptions of time and space, but fliat we should give a consistent 
answer to the epistemological question, viz p the question of the source 
and significance of human knowledge m general Any moderately 
intelligent philosophical idealist — and Engels when he speaks of 
idealists has m mind the great consistent idealists of classical philoso 
ph> — \n\\ readily admit the development of our conceptions of lime 
and space, he would not cease to be an idealist for thinking, for ex 
ample, that our developing ideas of time and apace are approaching 
towards the absolute idea of time and space, and so forth It is im- 
possible to bold consistently to a standpoint in philosophy which is 
inimical to all *fonn8 of lideism and idealism if we do not definitely 
and resolutely recognise that our developing conceptions of time and 
space reflect an objectively real time and space, that here, too, asm 
general, they are approaching objective truth 

*‘The basic forma of all being * Engela admomshes Duhnng, **are apace 
and time, and existence out of time is just as an absurdity os exiitenca 
out of space** fop cit) 

Why was it necessary for Engels, ih the first half of the quota 
Uon, to repeat Feuerbach almost literally and, in the second, to re 
call the struggle ivhich Feuerbach fought ao successfully against 
the utter absurdities of tlieism? Because Duhnng, as one sees from 
this same chapter of Engels*> could not get the ends of his philos 
ophy to meet without resorting now to the ‘‘final cause^* of the 
world, now to the “initial impulse’’ (which is another expression for 
ihe concept “God,” Engela aaya) Duhnng no -doubt wanted to be a 
raatenalist and atheist no less sincerely than our Machians want to 
be Marxists, but he ims unable consistently to develop the pliilosoph 
leal point of view that would really cut the ground from under the 
idealist and theist absurdity Since he did not recognise, or, at least, 
did not recognise clearly and distinctly (for he wavered and was 
muddled on this question), the objective reality of time and space, 
it was not accidental but mevitable that Diihring should slide down 
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an inclined plane to “final causes” and “initial impulaes”, for he 
had deprived himself of the obj^tive cntenon which prevents one 
going beyond tlie bounds of time and space If time and apace are 
only conceptions, man, who created them, is justified in going 
beyond iheir bounds^ and bourgeois professors are justified in 
receiving salaries from reactionary tgovernmenls for defending 
the right to go beyond these bounds, for directly oi indirectly de 
fending medieeval “absurdity” 

Engels pointed out to Duhnng that the denial of the objective 
reality of time and space is theoretically philosophical confusion 
while practically it is capitulation to, or impotence in face oi, 
fidmsm I 

Behold now the teachings of “recent positivism” on this subject 
We read in Mach “Space and time are well ordered (tbohlgcord 
nete) systems of senes of sensations” (Afec/ianiA, 3 Auflage S 498) 
This IS palpable idealist nonsense, such as inevitably follows from 
the doctrine that bodies are complexes of sensations According to 
Mach, it IS not man with his sensations that exists in space and time, ' 
but space and time that exist m man, that depend upon man and are 
generated by man He feels that he is falling into idealism, and 
“resists” by mal^ng a host of reservations and, like Duhnng, bury 
ing the question under lengthy disquisition^ (see especially Erkennt 
nis und Irrtum) on the mutability of our conceptions of space and 
lime, their relativity, and so forth But this does not save liim^ and 
cannot save him, for one can really overcome the idealist position 
on this question only by recognismg the objective reality of space 
and bme And this Mach will not do at any price He constructs 
his epistemological theory of time and space on the principle of 
relativism, and that is all In the very nature of things mich a con 
struction can lead to nothing but subjective idealism, as we have 
already made clear when speaking of absolute and relative truth 

Resisting the idealist conclusions which inevitably follow from 
his premises, Mach argues against Kant and insists that our con 
ception qf apace is derived from experience {ErUnntms und Irrtum, 

2 Auflage S 350, 385) But if objective reality is not given us In 
experience (as Mach teaches), such an objection to Kant docs not 
In the least destroy the general position of agnosticism in the^case 
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either of Kant or of Mach If our conception of apace is taken from 
experience and is not a reflection of objective reality outside us, 
Mach’s theory is idealistic The existence of nature in time, meas 
ured in millions of years, prior to the appearance of man and huanan 
experience, shows how absurd this idealist theory is 

*Ia a phygiologiral respect, wites Mach, lime and &pace arc systems 
nf sensations of onentation which together with sense perceptions determine 
the discharge (Auslosung) of biologically purposive reacUona of adaptation 
In a physical respect time and space are interdependencies of physical ele 
ments* [ibid p 434) 

Tlie relativist Mach confines himself to an examination of the 
concept of time in its various aspcxilsl And like Duhnng he gets 
nowhere If “elements” are aensalions, then the dependence of physi 
cal elements upon cacli other cannot exist outside of man, and could 
not have existed prior to man and prior to organic matter If the sen 
sations of time and space oan give man a biologically purposive 
onentation, this can only be so on the condition that these sensa 
tions reflect an objective reality outside man man could never 
have adapted himself biologmallv to the environment if his sensa 
lions had not given him an objectively correct presentation of that 
environment The theory of space and time is inseparably con 
nected with the answer to the fundamental question of epistemol 
ogv are our sensations images of bodies and things, or are bodies 
complexes of our sensations^ Mach merely blunders about between 
the two answers 

In modern physics, he says, Newton’s idea of absolute time and 
space prevails (pp 442 44), of time and space as such TTiis idea 
«imn3 “to us” senseless, Mach continues — apparently not suspect 
mg the existence of materialists and of a materialist theory of knoAvl 
edge But in practice, he claims, this view was harmless {unschM 
bch, p 442) and therefore for a long time escaped criticism 

This naive remark regarding the harmlessness of the matenaliet 
view betrays Mach completely Firstly, it is not true that for a “long 
time” ihe idealists did not criticise this view Mach simply ignores 
the struggle between the ideabst atid matenalist tlieones of knowledge 
on this question, he evades giving a plain and direct statement of 
these two views Secondly, by recognising “the harm lessnesa” of the 
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materialist views he contests^ Mach theieby in fact admits their cor 
rectnesa For if they were mcorrect, how could they have remained 
harmless throughout the course of centuries? What has become of 
the criterion of practice with ^vhich Mach attempted to flirt ^ The 
materialisl view of the objective reality of time and space can be 
“harmless’’ only because natural science does not trarscend the 
bounds of tmie and space, the bounds of the material world, leaving 
this occupation to the professors of reactionary philosophy Such 
“harmlessness” is equivalent to correctness It is Mach’s idealist view 
of space and time that is “harmful,” for, in the first place, it opens 
the door mde for fideiam and, in the second place, seduces Mach him 
aejf into dra^ving reactionary conclusions For instance, in 1872 Mach 
wrote that “one does not have to conceive of the chemical elements in 
a space of three dimensions” der ArbeU^ S 29 55) To 

do 80 wouI(} show UB 

‘ what an unneceasary restriction wc impose upon ourselves There is no more 
necessity to think of what is mere thought {das bloB Gedachie) spatially, 
that IS to say, in relation to the visible and tangible than tliere is to think 
of it m a definite pitch” (p 27) Hie reason why a satisfactory tlieoiy of 
clectnoity has not yet been established Is perhaps because we have insisted 
on explaining electricfil phenomena m terms of molecular processes in a 
three-dimenBional space ^ (p 30) 

From the standpoint of the straightforward and immuddled 
Machiam which Mach opertly advocated in 1872, it is indisputable 
that if molecules atoms, in a word, chemical elements, cannot be 
perceived, they are “mere thought” {das bloQ Gedachte) If so, and 
if space and time have no objective realit), it is obvious that it 
not esflentml to thmic of atoms spotmlly ' Let physics and chemistry 
“restnet themselves” to a three diraenaional space m which matter 
moves, for the explanation of electricity, however, we may seek 
Jtfi elements in a space which is not three dimensional ^ 

That our Marhians should oircumapectly avoid all reference to 
this absurdity of Mach’s, although he repeats it in 1906 {Erkennt 
ms und /rrfwm, 2 Auflage, S 418), is understandable, for other 
wise tliey would have raise the question of the idealist and mate 
riaiist views of apace point blank, without evasions and wthout 
aflemptiftg to “reconcile” these antagonistic positiong It is likewise 
Uiidei^t and able ib^t in the ’seventies when Mach was still entire!) 
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unknown and when even ‘‘orthodox physicista** refused to publish his 
articles, one of the chiefs of the immonentist school, Anton von 
Leclair, should eagerly have seized upon precisely this argument 
of Mach’s as a noteworthy renunciation of materialism and a rec 
ognition of idealism^ For at that time Leclair had not yet invent 
ed, or had not yet borrowed from Schuppe and Schubert Soldern, 
^or J Rehmke, the “new” sobriquet, ‘immanentist school,” but 
ploiuily called himself a critical idealist^ This unequivocal advo 
cate of fideism, who openly preached it in his philosophical works 
immediately proclaimed Mach a great philosopher because of these 
statements, a “revolutionary in the best sense of the word” (p 252) , 
and h« was absolutely right Mach’s argument amounts to de 
seitmg science for fideism Science was seeking, both in 1872 
and m 1906, is now seeking, and is discovering — at least it is 
groping Its way towards — the atom of electncity, the elertron, in 
three dimensional space Science does not doubt that the substance 
It 28 investigating exists in three dimensional ‘^pace and, hence, 
that the particles of that substance, although they be bo small 
that we cannot see them, must also “necessarily” exist m this 
three dimensional space Since 1872, during the course of three 
decades of stupendous and dazzling scientific successes in the prob 
lem of the structure of matter, the materialist view of spape and 
time has remained “harmless,” le^ compatible, as heretofore, with 
science, while the contrary view of Mach abd Co was a “harmful” 
capitulation to the position of fideism 

In his Mechanik^ Mach defends the niathemoticians who are in 
vestigating the problem of conceivable spaces with n dimensions, 
he defends them against the charge of drawing “preposterous” con 
elusions from their investigations The defence is absolutely and 
undoubtedly just, but see the epistemological position Mach taken 
up in this defence Recent mathematics, Mach says, has raised the 
^e^y important and useful question of a space of n dimensions as 
n conceivable space, nevertheless, three dimensional space remains 

‘Anton von Leclair Der Reahimtis der modemcn t^aturwissenschdft im 
hichie der von Berkeley und Kant angebahnten Erkenntiuskritik [The Realism 
of Modern Science in the Light of Berkeley's and Kant*s Cntigue of Knotvl 
cdge]t Prog 1B79 
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the only *‘real case” {ein wirhlicher Fall) (3rd German ed , pp 
483 85) In vain, therefore, ‘‘have many theologians, who experience 
difficulty m deciding where to place hell,” as well as the spiutual 
ista, sought to derive advantage from the fourth dimension (ibid ) 
Very good ^ Mach refuses to join company with the theologians 
and the spintuali^^ts But how does he dissociate himself from them 
m Ins theory of knotuledge^ By stating that three dimen'iional space 
alone is reoZl But what sort of defence is it against the theologians 
and their like when you deny abjective reality to space and time’^* 
Why, It comes to this, that when you have to dissociate yourself 
from the spiritualists you resort to tacit borrowings from the mati 
riahsts For the materiahsts, by recognising the real world, the 
matter we perceive, as an objective reality, have the right to con 
dude therefrom that no human thought, whatever ita purpose, is 
valid if it goes beyond the bounds of time and space But you 
Machian gentlemen deny the objective validity of ^^reality” when 
you combat matenaliam, yet secretly introduce it again when you 
have to combat an ideabam that is consistent, fearleaa and frank 
throughout If in the relative conception of time and space there 
is nothing but relativity, if there is no objective reality e , reality 
independent of man and mankind) reflected by these lelative con 
cepUf, why should mankind, why should the majority of mankind 
not be entitled to conceive of beings outside time and spaced If 
Mach 18 entitled to seek ^toms of electricity, or atoms m geneial 
outride three dimensional space, why should the majority of man 
kind not be entitled to sedc the atoms or the fpundationa of morah 
outside three dimensional space? 

There hsm never been an eccouoheui who hflb helped a delivery by mean^ 
of the fourth dimension ** Maoh goog on to say 

An excellent argument^ — hut only for those who regard the onto 
,rlQn of piactice as a confirmation of the objective truth and oh 
jective reabty of our perceptual world If our sensations give us 
ah objectively true image of the external ^orld existing in depend 
ently of us, the argunoent baaed on the aceoucheur, on human 
practice generally, la valid But if so Machism us a philosophical 
trend IS not lalid 
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I liopot however/’ Mach conlinuea referring to hie work of 1872, ‘ t)mt 
nobody defend ghoal stories (die Koaten ainer Spukgeschichte bestreiten) 
with the help of what I have said and written on this subject’^ 

One cannot hope that Napoleon did not die on May 5, 1821 One 
cannot hope that Machi&m will not be used in the service of “ghost 
stones^^ when it has already served and continues to serve the im 
manentists ! 

And not only the irmnanentists, as we shall see later Philoaoph 
ical idealism is nothing but a disguised and embellished ghost 
story Look at the French and English representatives of empino 
ciibcism, who axe less flowery than the German i^resentatives of 
ihis philosophical trend Poincar^ says that the concepts space and 
time are relative and that it follows (for non matenalists “it fol 
lows** indeed) that “nature does not impose them upon us, but we 
impose them upon nature, for we find them convenient** (op at , 
p 6 ) Does this not }uaufy the exultation of the German Kantians'? 
Does this not confirm Engels’ statement that consistent philosophic 
al doctrines must take either nature or human thought as primary^ 

Hie views of Karl Pearson are quite definite He says 

* Of time as of space we cannot assert a real existence it ia not in 
things but in our mode of perceiving them' (op cit ^ p 184) 

This IS idealism^ pure and simple 

Like apace, it [time] appears to ua as one of the planes on which that 
great sorting machine, the human perceptive faculty, arranges its material” 
(fWd ) 

Pearson’s final conclusion, expounded as usual irt clear and precise 
iheses, is as follows 

Space and time are not realities of the phenomenal world, but the modes 
under which we perceive things apart They are not infinitely large nor 
infinitely divisible, but are cBSenlially limited by the contenta of our per 
i option" (p 191 summary of (Chapter V on Space and Time) 

This conscientious and scrupulous foe of matenaliarp, with 
^vhom, W 0 repeat, Mach frequently expresses hxs complete agree 
ment and who m his turn explicitly expresses his agreement with 
Mach, invents no special signboard for Ms philosophy, and with 
out the least ambiguity naanea Hume and Kant as the classics from 
whom he derives his philosophical trend! (p 192) 
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And while in Russia there axe naive people who believe that 
Machism has provided a ”iiew’' solution of the problem of space 
and time, in English writings we find that scientists, on the one 
hand, and idealist philosophers, on the other, at once took up a def 
mile position in regard to Karl Pearson Here, for example, la the 
opinion of Lloyd Morgan, the biologist 

* Physics BB 8ueh accepts the phenomenal world as external to, and for 
hs purposes independent oh di® mind of the Investigator He [Professor 
PooTBon] is forced to go to a position which is largely idealistic. 

**Physics, as a science, is wise, I take it, in dealing with apace and time 
in frankly objective terms, and 1 think the biologist may still discuss the 
dietribution of organisms In space and the geologist their distribution in 
time, without pausing to remind dieir readers that after all they are only 
dealing with sense impressions and stored sense impressions and certain forms 
of perceptions. All this may be true enough, but it Is out of place either 
In physios or biology** (p 504) 

Lloyd Morgan is a representative of the kind of agnosticism that 
Engels calls “shamefaced materialism,'’ and however “conciliatory” 
the tendencies of such a philosophy are, nevertheless it proved im 
possible to reconcile Pearaon'a Views with science With Pearson 
“at first the mind is m space, and afterwards, space in the mind,” 
says another cntic * 

*Th*jro can be no doubt,** remarked a defender of Pearson, R J Ryle 
^that the dootnna as to the nature of space and tune which is associated 
with the name of Kant is the moet important positive addition which has 
been made to the idealistic theory of human knowledge since jhe days of 
Bishop Berkeley and It is one of the noteworthy features of the Grammar of 
Science that here, perhaps for the 6rst time in the writings of English men 
of science, ive find at once a full recognition of the general truth of Kants 
doctrine, a short but clear expoaitiou of it 

Thus wo find that in England the Machians themselves, their ad 
versanea ?imong the soientists, and their adherents among the pro 
fessional phi^osophors do not entertam even a shadow of doubt as to 
the idealist character of Mach’s doctrine of time and space Only a 
few Russian writers, would be Marxists, failed “to notice'’ it 


‘ Natural Science^ Vol I, 1892, p 300 

* J M Bentley, The Philosophical Review/ Vol VI, 1897) p 523 
® R J Ryle Natural ieience, August 1892, p 454 
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‘ Many of EngelB* particular views, V Ba 2 arov, for instance writea in 
the (p 67), ‘as for example hla conception of *pure’ time and space, 

are now obaolole** 

Yea, indeed 1 The views of the Tnatenalist Engels are now obsolete, 
but the views of the idealist Pearson and the rauddled idealist Mach 
are veiy modern! The most curious thing of all is that Bazarov does 
not even doubt that the views of apace and time, viz , the recognition 
or denial of riieir objective reality, can be classed among particular 
iietvi** in contradistinction to the point oj the world out 

look^* spoken of by this author in his next sentence Here is sn 
example of that “eclectic pauper’s broth’ of which Engels was 
wont to speak m reference to German philosophy of the ’eighties For 
to contrast the “starting point” of Marx’s and Engels’ materialist 
world outlook with their “particular view” of the objective reality of 
time and space is as utterly nonsensical as though you were to contrast 
the “starting point” of Marx’s economic theory ivith his “particular 
view” of surplus value To sever Engels’ doctrine of the objective 
leality of time and space from his doctnne of the transformation 
of “things in themselves” into things for us,” from his recognition 
of objective and absolute truth, v\z , tho objective reality given ua 
m oui sensations, and from his recognibon of objective law, 
causality and necessity in nature — is to reduce an integral philos 
ophy to an utter jumble Like all the Mnehians, Bazarov erred in 
confounding the mutability of human conceptions of time and space, 
thoir exclusively relative character, with the immutability of the fact 
that man and nature exist only m time and space, and that beings 
outside time and space, as invented by the priests and maintained by 
the imagination of the ignorant and downtrodden mass of humanity, 
are disordered fantasies, the artifices of philosophical idealism — 
useless products of a useless social system The teachings of science 
on the structure of matter, on the chemical cmriposition of food, 
op the atom and the electron, may and do became obsolete but 
the truth that man is unable to subsist on adeas and to beget children 
by platonic love alone never becomes obsolete And a pbilo-^ophy 
that denies the objective reality of time and space is as absurd, as 
mtrinaically rotten and false as is the denial of these latter truths 
The artifices of the idealists and the agnostics are on the whole as 
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liypocntical as the aermoiifl on platonic love of the pharisees^ 

’"In order to illustrate this distinction betiveen the relativity of 
our concepts of time and space and the absolute opposition, within 
the bounds of epistemology, between the materialist and idealist 
lines on this question, I shall further quote a characteristic passage 
from a very old and veiy pure “empino cnticist,” namely, the 
Humean Schulze Aenesidemus, who wrote in 1792 

*If we infer things outside us from ideas and thouglils within us [then] 
space and time are eomething real and actually existing outside us, for the 
existence of bodies can be conceived only in an existing {vorhandentn) space, 
and the existence of changes only in an existing timo ' iop cit , p 100) 

Exactly I \Vhile firmly rejecting materialism, and even tlie slight 
est concession tp materialiara, Schulze, the follower of Hume de 
scribed in 1792 the relation between the question of space and time 
and the question of an objective reality outside us just as the mateii 
alist Engels described it m 1894 (the last preface to Anti Diihring 
ifl dated May 23, 1694) This does not mean that during these 
hundred years our ideas of tune and space have undergone no 
change, or that a vast amount of new material has not been gath 
erect on the development of these ideas (material to which both Voro 
ahilov Chernov and Voroshilov Valentinov refer as supposedly re 
fuUng Engels) This does mean that the relation between roateii 
ahfim and agnosbeism, as fundamental trends in philosophy, could 
not have changed, m spite of all the ^*new’^ names paraded by our 
Machians 

And Bogdanov too contributes absolutely nothing but ^hiew” 
names to the old philosophy of idealism and agnosticism When 
he repeats the arguments of Henng and Mach on the difference be 
tween physiological and geometncal space, oi between perceptual 
and abstract space {Empino Monism^ Bk I, p 26), he is fully re 
psating the imstake of DUlinng It is one thing, how, with the help 
of various sense organs, man perceives space, and ho\v, in the course 
of a long historical development, abstract ideas of space are derived 
from these perceptions, it lA an entirely different thing whether there 
is an objective reality independent of mankind which coiiesponds 
to these perceptions and conceptions of mankind This latter qu( s 
Uon, although it is the only phlloBopWcal question, Bogdanov 
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“did not notice” beneath the mass of detailed imestigations on the 
formei queation» and he was therelore unahle clearly to distinguish 
beU\een Engels’ matenalism and Mach’s confusion 

Time, like space, is form of social co ordination of the expe 
riencea of different people”, their “objectivity” lies in their “general 
significance” {ibid , p 34) 

This IS absolutely false Religion also has general significance as 
expressing the social co ordination of the expenence of a large section 
of humanity But there le no objective reality tliat corresponds to the 
teachings of religion, for example, on the past of the earth and the 
creation of the world There is an objective reality that correspoitds 
to the teaching of science (although it is as relative at every stage in 
die development of science as every stage in the development of 
religion is relative) that the earth existed prior to any society, prior 
to man, prior to organic matter, and that it has existed for a defi 
7Ute time and m a definite space in relation to the other planets 
A.ocording to Bogdanov, vanous forma of space and lime adapt 
themselves to anan’s experience and his perceptive faculty As a 
matter of fact, just tho reverse is true our “experience” and out 
perceptions adapt tliemselves more and more to objective space 
and time, and reflect them ever more correctly and profoundly 

6 Freedom and Necessity 

On pages 140 41 of the5^udte5, A Lunacharsky quotes the aigu 
merit given b) Engels in Anli Duhring on this question and full) en 
doisGi, the “rcmaikably precise and apt” statement of the problem 
made by Engels m tliat “wonderful page” of the work mentioned ^ 

There is, indeed, much that is wonderful heie And even more 
“wonderful” is the fact that neither Lunacliarskvi nor the >\hole 
ciowd of other Machian would be Marxists, “noticed” the epistemo 
logical slgruficance of Engels’ discussion of freedom and neceasitv 
They read it and they copied it, but they did not make head or tail 
of it 

' Lunacharsky 6aya a wonderful pa^e of religious economics * I say 

this at the nek of proYoking a smile from the irreligioue reader’ Howovei 
good your intentions may b&. Comrade Lunacharsky your flfiiaUon with 
religion provokes not init 1 
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Engels says 

Hegel was the first to state correctly the rtlation between freedom and 
necessity To him freedom is the appreciation of necessity Necessity is blind 
only m $q far as it is not understood* Freedom does not consist in the dream 
of independence of naturaJ laws, but in the knowledge of these lows^ and in 
the possibility this gives of systematically making them work towards definite 
ends This holds good In relation both to the laws of external nature and to 
those which govern the bodily and mental existence of men themselves — two 
classes of Intv^ which we can separate from each otlier at most only in thought 
but not in reality Freedom of the will therefore means nothing but the 
capacity to make decisions with real knowledge of the subject Therefore the 
freer a man^a Judgment is in relation to a definite question with so much Ihe 
greater necessity Is the content of this judgment determined Freedom 
therefore consists iti the control over ourselves and over external nature which 
iM founded on knowledge of natural necessity * 

Let U8 examine the epistemological premises upon wbicli thts 
argument la baaed 

Firstly, Engels at the very outset of his argument recognises 
laws of nature, laws of external nature, the necessity of nature — i e , 
all that Mach Avenanus. Peboldt and Co oharacteris6 as “met 
aphysics ” If Lunacharsky had really wanted to reflect on Engels’ 
“wonderful” argument he could not have helped noticing the fun 
damental difference between the materiahat theory of knowledge 
and agnosticism and idealism, which deny law in natiiie or declare 
It to ho only “logical,” etc , etc 

Secondly, Engels does not attempt to contrive “definitions” of 
freedom and necessity, the kind of scholastic definition with which 
the reactionary philosophers (hke Avenaims) and their disciples 
(like Bogdanov) are most concerned Engels takes the knowledge 
and will of man, on the one hand, and the necessity of nature, on 
the other, and instead of giving definitions, simply says that the 
ueoessity of nature is primary, and human will and mind secondary 
The latter must necessarily and inevitably adapt themselves to the 
former Engels regards this as ‘»o obvious that he does not waste words 
explaining his view It needs the Russian Machiana to complain of 
Engols’ general definition of materialism (that nature is primary 
and mind seceJndary, remember Bogdanov’s “perplexity” on this 
point ^), and at the same time to regard one of the parttculaT apph 
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cations by Engels of this general and fundamental deftnition aa 
“wonderful” and ‘^remarkably apt”^ 

Thirdly, Engels doea not doubt the existence of “blind necessity ” 
He admits the existence of a necessity unknown to man This is quite 
obvious from the passage just quoted But how, from the standpoint 
of the Machians, can man know of the existence of what he does not 
know? Is it not “myaticism,” “metaphysics,” the admission of ‘fet 
i^ea” and “idols,” is it not the “Kantian unknowable thmg in itself” 
to say that we know of the existence of an unknown necessity’ Had 
the Machians given the matter any thought, they could not have 
failed to observe the complete identity between Engels* argument on 
the knowahility of the objective nature of things and on the transfer 
mation of “things in tliemselves” into “things for us,” on the one 
hand, and his argument on a blind, unknown necessity, on the 
other The development of consciousness in each human individual 
and the development of the collective knowledge of humanity at 
large presents us at every step with examples of Uie transforma 
tion of the unknown “thing in itself” into the known “thing for 
us,” of the transformation of blind, unknown necessity, “neces 
sity in itself,’* into the known “necessity for us ” Epistemologically, 
there is no difference whatever between these two transformations, 
for the basic ipoint of view in both cases is the same, viz , maten 
alistic, the recognition of ihe objective reality of the external world 
and of the laws of external nature, and of the fact that this world 
and these laws are fully knowable to man but can never be known 
to him wuh finality We do not know the necessity of nature in the 
phenomena of the weather, and to that extent we are inevitably — 
slaves of the weather But while we do not know this necessity, wc 
do know that U exists Whence this knowledge? From the very 
source whence comes the knowledge that things exist outside our 
mind and independently of it, namely, from the development of 
our knowledge, which provides nullions of examples to every in 
dividual of knowledge replacing ignorance When an object actfl 
upon our sense organs, and conversely of ignorance replacing 
knowledge when the possibilaty of such action is oluninated 

Fourthly, in the above mentioned argument Engels plainly etn 
ploys the ^Ualto vitale^’ method in philosophy, that is to say be makes 
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a leap from theory lo practice Not a single one of the learned (and 
stupid) professors of philosophy, in whose footsteps our Machiana 
follow, would permit lumself to make such a leap, for tins would be 
a disgraceful thing for a devotee of “pure science^ to do For them 
the theory of knowledge, i\hich demands the cunning concoction of 
definitions, la one thing, while practice is another For Engels all 
living human practice permeates die theory of knowledge itself and 
provides an objective cnteiiou of truth For until we know a law of 
nature, it, existing and acting independently and outside our mind, 
makes us slaves of “blind necessity ” But once we come to know this 
law, which acts (as Marx pointed out a thousand times) independent 
ly of <mr will and our mind, we become the lords of nature The 
mastery of nature manifested in human practice is a result of an 
objectnely correct reflection within the human head of the phe 
nomena and piocesses of nature, and is proof of the fact that this 
reflection (within the limits of what is revealed by practice) is 
objective, absolute and eternal truth 

What IS the result? Every step in Engels* argument, liteially 
almost every phrase, every proposition, is constructed entirely and 
exclusively upon the epistemology of dialectical materialism, upon 
premises which stand out m striking contrast to the Machian non 
sense about bodies being complexes of sensations, of “elements,** of 
“the coincidence of sense perceptions with the leality that exists 
outside us,” etc , etc , etc Without bemg the least deterred by this, 
the Machiana abandon niatenalism and repeat (a la Berman) the 
vulgar banahties about dialectics, and at the same tune welcome with 
open arms one of the applications of dialfectical materialism They 
have taken their philosophy from an eclectic pauper’s bioth and aie 
continuing to offer this hotchpotch to the leader They take a bit of 
agnosticism and a morsel of idealism from Mach, add to it slices of 
dialectical materialism from Marx, and call this mixture a develop 
inent of Marxism. They imagine that if Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt, 
and all those authoribes of theiis have not the slightest inkling of 
how Hegel and Marx solved the pioblem (of freedom and necessity) , 
this 18 purely accidental why, it was simpiy because they overlooked 
a certain page in a certain bo^ok, and not because these “authorities” 
were apd are utter ignoramuses on the subject of the real progress 
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jnade by philosophy m the nineteenth century and because they ^vere 
and are philosophical obscurantists < 

Here is the argument of one such obscurantist, the philosophy 
professor in ordinary at the University of Vienna, Ernst Mach 

The correctness of the position of determinism or indeterminism* 
oannot be demonstrated Only a perfect science or a provedly impossible 
science could decide this question It is a matter of the presuppositions which 
we bring {man heranbringt) to the consideration of things, depending upon 
whether we ascribe to previoue successes or failures of the InvestigaUon a 
greater or lesser subjective weight {snbjektivts Gewickt) But during the 
investigation every thinker is of necessity a theoretical determinist iErkenni 
nh und /rrrum, 2 Aufl S 282 u 283) 

Ip this not obscurantism, when pure theory is carpfully parti 
lioned off from practice, when determinism is confined to the field of 
“investigation,” while m the field of morality, social activity, and all 
fields other than “investigation” the question is left to a “subjective 
estimate”? In my workroom, says the learned pedant, 1 am a deter 
nlmist, but that the philosopher should seek to obtain an integral 
conception of the world based on determinism embracing both 
theoiy and practice — of that tliere is no mention Mach utters 
banalities because on the theoretical pioblesn of fieedom and 
necessity he is entirely at sea 

Every new discovery dlsclosea the defects of our knowledge, reveals a 
lesldue of dependencies hitherto unheeded*’ (p 283) 

Excellent • And is this “residue” the “thing in itself ” which our 
knowledge reflects ever more deeply^ Not at all 

rinta he also who in theory defends exlrLiuo detenuimsm must never 
tlieless in pracLico remain an mdeterminlst (p 283) 

And 30 things have been amicably divided^ theory for the profes 
sors, practice for the theologians I Or, objectivism 6 , “shamefaced” 
materialism) in theory and the “subjective method in sociology” in 
practice No wonder the Russian ideologists of philistinism, the Na 
rodniki, from Les^evich to Chfernov, sympathise with this banal phi 
losophy But It as very sad that would be Marxists have been caph 

^Macli in iho Mechanik sayft ‘♦Religious opinions are people’s smctly 
private ajfmrt as long as they do not obtrude them on others and do not 
apply them to things which bclopg to another sphere * (p 456) 
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vated by such nonsense and are embarraesedly covering up ihe more 
absurd of Mach’s conclusions 

But on the question of the will Mach 13 not content with confusion 
and partial agnosticism he goes much further 

' Our sensation of hunger/' we read in the Mechanih Mb not so essen 
lially different from the affinity of sulphuric acid for zlno, and our will is 
not so very different from the pressure of the atone on Its support "Wo 
shall thus find ourselves [that is, if we hold such a view] nearer to nature 
without it being necessary to resolvo ourselves into an incomprehensible 
nebula of molecules, or to resolve nature Into a system of phantoms” (French 
translation, p 434<1 

Thug there is no need for matennUam (‘‘nebulous atoms” or elec 
trons, i e , the recognition of the objective reality of the matenal 
world) > there is no need for an idealism which would recognise the 
world as the “otherness” of spmtj but there is a possible idealism 
which recognises tha world as wilV We are superior not only to 
matenalism, but also to the idealism of “any” Hegel, but ue are 
not averse to coquetting with an idealism like Schopenhauer’s^ 
Our Machians, who assume an air of injured innocence at every 
reminder oT Mach’s kinship to philosophical idealism, preferred 
to keep ailent on this delicate question too Yet it is difficult to 
find in philosophical writings an exposition of Mach’s views whicli 
does not mention his tendency towards Willensmetaphysik^ i e , 
voluntaristic idealism This was pointed out by J Baumann,^ and 
in replying to him the Machian Kleinpeter does not take exception 
to this point, but declares that Mach is, ot course, “nearer to Kant 
and Berkeley than to the metaphysical empiricism prevailing in 
science” (le, instinctive matenalism, ibid ^ Vol VI, p 87 ) This 
16 also pointed out by E Beoher, who remarks that if Mach in some 
places advocates voluntaristio metaphysics, and in others 1 enounces 
It, It only testifies to tlie arbltranness of his terminology, in fact, 
Mach’s kinship to voluntanat metaphysics la beyond doubt ^ Even 
Lucka admits the admixture of this metaphysics (te, idealism) to 


' Arckiv Idr systematUche Phdosophie, 1897, Bd IV, S 63, article on Emet 
Machs philosophica] views 

*Ench Becher The f^hilosophioal Views of Ernst Mach,” in the Phito 
sophical Review 1905, Vol XIV 6 pp S36 546 547 546 
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“phenomenaham” (t e , agnoslicjsm) ^ Wundt also points this 
out ® That Mach is a phenomenal ist who is “not averse to volun 
laristic idealism” is attested also in Ueberweg Heinze’s textbook 
on the history of modern philosophy * 

In short, Mach’s eclecticism and his tendency to idealism are 
clear to everyone but the Russian Machians 


1 E Lucka ErKenntnisprohlem Machs Analyse der Empfindun 
gen* Kantsiudien Bd VIII, 1903 S W 

* bystematische PhUosophie Leipz g 1907 S 131 
® GrundnH der Geschichte der Philosophte \Outline of the History of Phlos 
ophy] 9 Aun Berlin 1903 Bd IV S 250 
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] HE PHILOSOPHICAL IiDEALISTS AS COMRADES IN ARMS 
AND SUCCESSORS OF EMPIRIC CRITICISM 

So fai we have examined empmo ciilicism taken by itaelf Wc must 
now examine it in its historical development and in its connection 
and relation with other philosophical trend‘d First conies the question 
of the 1 elation of Mach and Avenarius to Kant 

1 The Criticism of Kantianism from the Left and from tbv 

Right 

Both Mach and Avenarius began their philosophical careers in 
the ’seventies, when the fashionable cry m Genman professorial 
circles was **Back to Kant ” And, indeed, both founders of einpmo 
cnticj'^m m their philosophical development started fiom Kant, 

* HIb (Kanl*B) critical idealimii * says Maoh *Sva'j, as I acknowledge with 
the deepest gratitude, the starting point of all my critical thought. But ] 
found it impossible lo remain faithful to it Very soon I began to return to 
the views of Berkeley [and then] arrived at views akin to those of 
Hume And even today I oannot help regarding Berkeley and Hume as 
far more oonslstent thinkers than Kant’* (Analyse der Empfindungen^ S 299), 

Thus Mach quite definitely admits that having begun with Kant 
he soon adopted the position of Berkeley and Hume Let us turn 
to Avenarius t 

In the preface to hia Prolegomena zu eiaer Kntik der leinen 
Hrfahrung (1876), Avenarius states that the words Kniik der retnen 
Erfahrung {Cntique of Pure Experience) are indicative of his 
altitude towards Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason^ and ‘*of course, 
of an antagonistic attitude” towards Kant (p iv) In what does 
Avenanus* antagonism to Kanl consist? In tihe fact that Kant, in 
Avenarius’ opinion had not sufficiently ‘‘purified experience ” 

264 
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It js with tins “purification of experience” that A\enauu 3 deals 
in hia Prolegomena (§§ 56, 72 and many otlier places) Of what 
does Avenanus “purify” the Kantian doclime of experience^ In the 
first place, of apnon*^in In § 56 he says 

‘ The (Question ns lo whMher the superfluous a prioti coucepllons of reason 
should and could he eliminated from the content of expcnenco and thereby 
pure etpenence par excellence established is, as far aa I know, raised herr 
a$ such for the first time ’ 

We have already seen that Avenanus in this way “punhed Kmt 
lanism of the recognition of necessity and causality 

Secondly, he punfiea KantianiBm of the assumption of subslaiicL 
(§ 95), le, the thing in itself, which, in Avenarius’ opinion, “is 
not given in the stuff of actual experience but as imported into it 
by thought ” 

We shall presently see that Avenanus’ definiUon of his philo 
sophical line entirely coincides with that of Mach, differing only 
in pompousness of formulation But ive rausf first note that Ave 
nanus is telling a plain uninilh when he asserts that it was he who 
in 1876 for the first time rai*^ed the question of “purifying ex 
lienence,” le, of puidfying the Kantian doctiine of apnori’mi and 
the assumption of the thing in itself As a matter of fact, the 
development of German classical philosophy immediately aftei 
Kant gave rise to a criticism of Kantianism exactly along the very 
hne followed by Avenanus This line la lepresented in German clas 
^ical philosophy by Schulze-Aenesidemus, on adlierent of Humean 
agnosticism, and by J G Fichte, an adheient of Bei-keleianiarn, i e 
oi auhjecVrve idealism In 1792 Schnlzp* Aencsidciivua cr\Uc\s>^d Kan\ 
for this very lecogmtion of aprionsm {op cit , pp 56, 141, etc ) and 
of the thing in itself We sceptics, or followers of Hume, says Scliulze 
reject the thing iii itself os being “beyond Uie bounds of all ex 
perience” (p 67) We reject objective knowledge (p 25) , we deny 
that space and tune leally exist outside us (p 100) , we reject the 
presence in our experience (p 112) of necessity, causality, force,, 
etc (p 113) One cannot attnbute to them any “reality outside our 
conceptions” (p 114) Kant proves apriority “dogmatically,” saying 
that since we cannot think otherwise, there is therefore an a priori 
law of ihouaht “This argumenl ” Srhulze replies to Kant “ba«? long 
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been utilised in philosophy to prove the objective nature of what hes 
outside our ideas^* (p 141) Arguing thus, we may attribute causality 
to things m themselves (p 142) “Experience never tells us {ivir 
et'fahren Tuenuils) that the action on us of objective things produces 
ideas,** and Kant by no means proved that “this something (which 
lies outside our reason) must be regarded as a thing m itself, distinct 
from OUT sensation (Gemut) But sensaUon also may be thought of 
as the sole basis of all our knowledge” (p 265) TTie Kantian cn 
tique of pure reason “bases its argument on tlie proposition that 
every act of cognition begins with the action of objective things 
on our organs of sensation {Gemut)^ but it then disputes the truth 
and reality of this proposition** (p 266) Kant in no way refuted 
the idealist Berkeley (pp 268 72) 

It 18 evident from this that the Humean Schulze rejects Kant’s 
doctrme of the thing in itself as an inconsistent concession to material 
ism, i e , to the “dogmatic” assertion that in our sensations we are 
given objective reality, or, in other words, that our ideas are caused 
by tlie action of objective things (independent of our ideas) on our 
sense organs The agnostic Schulze reproaches the agnostic Kant on 
the grounds that the latter’s assumption of the thing in itself contra 
diets agnosticism and leads to materialism In the same way, but 
even more vigorously, Kant is criticised by the subjective ideabst 
Fichte, who mamtains that Kant’s assumption of the thing m itself 
independent of the self is “reo/w/7i” {Werke, I, S 483), and that 
Kant makes “no clear” distinction between ^realism” and “idealism ” 
Fichte sees a crying inconsistency in the assumption of Kant and the 
Kantians tliat the thing in itsel f is the “basis of objective reality” 
(p 480), foi this 13 a contradiction of critical idealism “With you,* 
exclaims Fichte, addressing the realist expositors of Kant, “the earth 
rests on the great elephant, and the great elephant rests on the earth 
Youi thing in Itself which is only thought, acts on the Self^” 
(p 483) 

Thus AvenarluB was profoundly mistaken In imagining that lie 
*for the first time” undertook a “purification of the experience” 
of Kant from apnonsm and from the thing in itself and that he 
was thereby giving rise to a “new” trend in philosophy In reality 
he was continuing the old line of Hume and Berkeley, Schulze 
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Aenesidemus and J G Fichte A^ena^lU 3 imagined that he ^\a9 
‘‘purafying experience’* in general In reality he was only purijy 
mg agnosticism of Kantianism He fought not against the agnos 
liciam of Kant (agnosticism is a denial of objective reality given 
in aersation), but for a purer agnosticism for the elimination of 
Kant’s assumption, vhich is contradictory to agnosticism, that 
there js a thing in itself, albeit unknowable, noumenal and other 
Bided, that there is necessity and causality, albeit a prion, given 
m our understanding, and not in objective leality He fought Kant 
not from the Left as the materialists fought Kant, but from the 
Right, as the sceptics and idealists fought Kant He imagined that 
he was advancmg, when in reality he was retreating to the programme 
of criticising Kant which Kuno Fischer, speaking of Schulze Aene*?! 
demus, apty dharactenaod m the followmg words 

The critique of pure reason vnih pure reason [ie, apnonsm] left out is 
scepUciam The critique of pture reason with the thing in itself left out 
is Berkelemn idealism (History of Modem Philosophy, German ed 1868, 
Vol V p 115) 

This brings us to one oi the moat curious episodes in our whole 
“Machiad,” m the whole campaign of the Russian Machions against 
Engels and Marx The latest discovery by Bogdanov and Bazarov, 
Yushkevich and Valentinov, trumpeted by them m a thousand dif 
ferent keya is that Plekhanov is making a “luckless attempt to reo 
oncile Engels with Kant by the aid of a compromise — a thing in 
Itself which 19 just a wee bit knowable” (Studies, etc , p 67 and 
other places) This discovery o£» our Machians discloses a veritably 
hottomlefa pat of utter confusion and monstrous misunderstanding 
both of Kant and of the whole course of deielopment of German 
classical philosophy 

The principal feature of Kant’s philosophy is the reconciliulioii 
of materialism with ideali«»m, a corapromifle between the two, the 
combination withm one system of heterogeneous and contrary 
philosophical trends When Kant assumes that something outside 
U9, a thing in itself, corresponds to our ideas, he is a materialist 
When he declares this thing in itself to he unknowable, transcenden 

1 Kuno Fischer Geschichtc der nQueren Philosophie Bd V Ileldelbci-g 
— Trms 

17—71 
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tal» other sided, he is an idealist Recognising experience, sensations 
as the only source of our knowledge, Kant is directing his plulosoph) 
towards sensationalism, and via sensationalism, under ceitain condi 
tions, towards materialism. Recognising the apriority of space, 
time, causality, etc , Kant is directing Ins philosophy towards ideal 
ism Both consistent materialists and consistent idealists (as well as 
the ‘‘pure” agnostics, the Humeans) ha\e mercilessly criticised Kant 
for this inconsistency The mateiiahsts blamed Kant for his idealism, 
rejected the idealist features of his system demonstrated the know a 
bilit} , the this sidedness of the tiling in itself, the absence of a funda 
mental difference between the thing in itself and the phenomenon, 
ihe need of deducing causality, etc , not fiom the a priori laws of 
thought, but from objective reality The agnostics and idealists 
blamed Kant for his assumption of the ‘‘thing in itself” as a concea 
Sion to maleuahsm, “realism” or “naive realism ” The agnostics, 
moreover, rejected not only the thing in itself but apnonam as well , 
while the idealists dciibanded the consistent deduction fiom pure 
thought not only of the a prion forms of the understanding, but of 
the world as a whole (by magnifying human thought to an abstract 
Self, or to an “absolute Idea,” or to a “universal Will,” etc ) And 
here oui Machians, “wkihout noticing” that they had taken as their 
teachers men who had criticised Kant from the standpoint of scoptis 
clsm and idealism, began to rend their clothes and to cover their 
heads with aslies at the sight of monstrous people who critiGi<?ed Kant 
from a diametrically opposite point of view^ who rejected the sliglil 
e«t element of agnosticism (scepticism) and ideahani in his system, 
who argued that the tlung in itself is objectively real, fully knowable 
and this aided, that it does not differ fundamentally from appeal ance, 
that It becomes transformed into appearance at every step in the de 
velopment of the individual consciousness of man and the collective 
j consciousness of mankind Help, they Cned, this la an illegitimate 
mixture of ihaterialiam and Kantianism! When I read the assurances 
of our Machiana that they cntacise Kant far more consistently and 
thoroughly than any of the antiquated materialists, it always scorns 
to me as though Purishkovioh^ had joined our company and was 

^ V Mi Purlelikevioh, monarcblst and extreme reactionary Founder of the 
Union of the Russian People (the Black Hundroda) — TrQtis 
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shouting I cnticised the Constitutional Democrats tar more con 
sistentl) and thoroughly than you Maixist gentlemen* There is no 
question about it, Mr Purishkevich, politically consistent people 
can and always will criticise the Constitutional Democrats from 
diametrically opposite points of view, but after all it must not be 
forgotten that you criticised tlie Conalitiitional Democrats for being 
excesiively democratic, ^vhile we criticised them for being iitsuj 
ficiently democratic! Tlie Machians criticise Kant for being too 
much of a materialist, while we criticise him for not being enough 
of a materialist The Machiarm criticise Kant from the Ri^t, we 
from the Left 

The Humean Schulze and the subjective idealist Fichte may Ikj 
taken as examples of the former category of cntics in the histor} 
of classical German philosophy As we have already seen, they 
try to obliterate the ‘‘reahstic*’ elements of Kantianism Just as 
Schulze and Fichte criticised Kant himself, so the Humean empino 
cnticists and the subjective idealist immanentiats criticised the Ger 
man Neo Kantiana of the second half of the nineteenth century 
The line of Hume and Berkeley reappeared in a slightly renovuled 
veibal garb Mach and Aveuanus reproached Kant not because his 
treatment of the thing in itself was not sufficiently realistic, not 
sufficiently materialistic, but Wcause he assumed its existence, 
not because he refused do deduce causality and necessity in nature 
from objective reality, but because he assumed causality and necea 
sity at all (except perhaps purely ‘TogicaF^ necessity) The mi 
manentists were at one with tlie erapirio cntimsts, also criticising 
Kant from the Humean and Berkeleian standpoint For instance, 
Loclair m 1879, in the work in which he praised Mach as a re 
markable philosopher, reproached Kant for his “inconsistency and 
connivance at realism” as expressed in the concept of the 
in Itself” — that “nommal residuum of vulgar realism” {Der Reafis 
mus der rnoderfien Nafnnuissenschajt, nsiv , S 9) Lcclair calls 
materialism “vulgar realism,” in order “to make it stronger” 

In our opimon* writes Lcolair, all thpae parts of the Kantian theory 
which giavitate towards realismus vulgaris should be vanquish od and elimln 
ated aa being Inconsistencies and bastard iziviUerkofte) products of the idealist 
point of view ( p 41) “The inconsistencies and contradictions in the Kantian 
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theory of knowledge [arise from] the amalgamation {V erqidckitng) of Idealist 
cnlicism with still unvanquished remnanU of realistic dogmatism* (p 170) 

By realistic dogmatism Leclair means matenabsm 

Another immanentist, Johannes Rehmke, reproached Kant be 
cause he realistically walled himself off from Berkeley by the thing 
In Itself (Johannes Rehmke, Die Welt ah Wahmehmung uad Be 
Berlin 1880, S 9) 

Tim philosophical activity of Kant boro an essentially polemical 
character ^vith iho thing in Itself he turned against German rationalism [i e , 
the old fidelam of the eighteenth century], tind with pure contemplation 
against English empiricism*’ (p 25) I would compare the Kantfan thing 
in ltfl#"U with a movable lid placed over a pit the thing looks so innocent 
and safe , one steps on it and suddenly falls into 3ie ^tvorld in itself ** 
<P 27) 

That 16 why Kant is not liked by the asaociatea of Mach and A\e 
nanus, the immanentiats, they do not like him because in some 
resjiecls he approaches the **pit” of raaterialiwn! 

And here are some examples of the criticism of Kant from the 
Left Feuerbach reproaches Kant not for his "realism,” but for his 
idealism and describes his system as "idealism baaed on empir 
icism” (Werke, Bd II, S 296) 

Here is a particularly important remark on Kant by Feuerbach 

^Kant says If we regard — as we should — the objects of our perceptions as 
mere appearances, we thereby admit that at the bottom of appearances is a 
thing in itaeli although we do not know how it is actually constructed but 
only know its appearance, i e , Uie manner In which our senses are affected by 
this unknown something Hence, our reason by the very fact that It accepts 
appearances, also admits the existence of things-in themselves, and to that 
extent we can say that to Entertain an idea of such entitles which He at the 
bottom of appearances, and consequently are but thought entities, Is not only 
permissible but unavoidable ** 

Having selected a passage from Kant where tlie thing in ilself is 
regarded merely as a mental thing, a thought entity, and not a real 
thing, Feuerbach directs his cnticism against it 

‘Therefore,** he says, **the objects of the senses [the objects of experience] 
are for the mind only appearances, and not truth Yet the thought 
entities are not actual objects for the mind I The Kantian philosophy is a 
contradiction between subject and object between entity and existence, think 
ing and being Entity is left to the mind, existence to the senses Existence 

1 J Rehmkc, The IF arid as Perception and Concept, Berlin, 1880— Trans 
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without entity It e , the existence of appearances without objective realltyl 
IB mere appearance— the sensible thinfift— while entity without existence is 
mere thought — the thought entities, the noumcna they are thought of, but 
they lack existence — at least for us — and objectivity they are the thlngs-in 
themselves, the true things but they are not real things But what a 
contradiction, to sever truth from reality reality from truth!” (JTerAe, II, 
S 303) 

Feuerbach reproaches Kant not because he assumes things in them 
selves, but because he does not grant them reality, le, objective 
reality, because he regards them as mere thought, “thought en 
titles,’^ and not as “entities possessing existence,’* i e , real and 
actually existing Feuerbach rebukes Kant for deviating from ma 
lerialiam 

”Tho Kantian philosophy is a contradiction ” Feuerbach wrote to Bolin 
on March 26 1858, ‘it inevitably leads either to Fichlean idealism or to 
sensational I«ini The former conclusion belongs to the past the latter to 
the present and the future” (Karl Grun Ludmg Feuerbach, Bd II, S 49) 

We have already seen that Feuerbach advocates objective sensa 
lion al ism, i e , materialism The new turn from Kant to agnosticism 
and idealism, to Hume and Beikeley, as undoubtedly reaclionary, 
even from Feuerbach’s standpoint And his ardent follower, AI 
brecht Rau, who together with the merits of Feuerbach also adopted 
his faults, which were eliminated by Marx and Engels, criticised 
Kant wholly m the spint of his teacher 

Tho Kantian philosophy is aa anophibole [ambiguity] it Is both ma 
terialism and Idealism and tJie key to lU essence lies in its dual nature 
As a materialist or an empiricist Kant cannot help oono^iding things an 
existence (fFesenheii) outside us But aa an idealist ho could not rid himself 
of the prejudice that the soul is an entity totally different from sensible things 
Hence there are real things and a human mind which apprehends those 
things But how oan the mind approach things totally different from itself^ 
The way out [adopted by Kant] is as follows the mind possesses certain 
a priori knowledge In virtue of which things must appear to It as they do 
Hence the fact that wo understand things as wo do is a fact of our creation 
For the mind which lives within ua is nothing but the divine mind, and Just 
as God created the world out of nothing so the human mind creates out of 
things something wh’ch they are not in themselves. Thus Kant guarantees 
real things their existence as things in themselves,’ Kant, however, needed tho 
soul, because immortality was for him a moral postulate The ‘thing in itself,’ 
gentlemen [says Rau addressing the Neo-Kantiane in general and the muddle 
headed Lange in particular who falsified the ffulory o/ MaienaUsni] is what 
separates tho idealism of Kant from the idealism of Berkeley It spans tho 
gap between knatertalism and idealism Such is my criticism of the KopUan 
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philosophy and let those who can refute it” (pp 87 88) “toi* the malerlalisl 
a distinction between a prion knowledge and the thing in itsclT is absolutely 
superfluous^ for since he nowlieiB bre^a Uie continuity of nature since he 
does not regard matter and mind as two fundamentally different things, but aa 
\mt aspects oi erne and the same tWng he need not resort Vo asv^^ee otder 
to bring the mind and the thing into conjunction 

Further, Engels, as we liave seen, rebuked Kant for being an 
agnostic, but not for his deviation from consistent agnosticism. 
I^af argue, Engels’ disciple, argued in 1900 against the Kantlans 
(amongst whom at that time was Qiarles Rappopoit) as follows 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century our bourgeoisie, having 
completfed it*! task of revolutionary de3t,nictIon, began to repudiate its Vol 
tairean and frce-lhinkJng philosophy Catholicism which the master decorator 
Chateaubriand painted in romantic colours was restored to faslilon, and 
Sebaalian Mercler imported the idealism of Kant in order to give the coup 
de grace to the materialism of the Encyclopecdists, whose protagonista had 
been guillotined by Robespirire 

*‘Al the end of the nineteenth century, which will go down In history as 
the bourgeois century* the intellectuals attempted to cniab the raaterlalitm 
of Marx and Engels beneath the philosophy of Kant The reactionary move 
ment started in Germany— without offence to the Socialist integrahsles who 
would like to ascribe the honour to their chief Malon But Mnlon himself 
had been to the achcol of Hochherg Bernstein and the other disclplea ot 
Diihrmg who were reforming Marxism in Zurich [Lafargue le referring to 
the ideological movement in German Socialism m the later Wenties.1 It ia 
to be expected that Jauris, Foumi^re and our other Intellectuals will also 
treat us to Kant as soon as they have mastered his terminology Rappo 
port is mistaken when he assures ua that for Marx ‘the ideal and the real 
aro identical In the first place we never employ such metaphysical phraseology 
An idea is as real as the object of which it is the rofleclion In the brain 

^*To provide a little recreation for the comrades who have to acquaint 
themselves with bourgeois philosophy, I shall explain the substance of this 
famous problem which has so mneb exercised spintualist minds 

The workingman who eats a eausaga and receives a hundred sous a day 
knows very well that he la robbed by Uie employer and Is nourished by pork 
moat that the employer is a robber and that the sausage is pleasant to the 
taste and nourishing to the body Not at all, say iho bourgeois sophists 
wbeihrr tliev gre called Pyrrho, Hume or Kant Hie opinion is personal, an 
entirely submot^ve opinion be might with equal reason maintain that the 
employer is }\is benefactor and that the sausage consists of chopped leather, 
for h^ cannot know things in themselves 

”Tho question is not properly put, that is the whole trouble 

^ AIVjTfcVn Ran Jndmg Feuerbachs Phffo^onMe, die NolnrforirhnnK und 
die philo^ophiscke Kriuk der Ge/^enwart \Ludmg Feuerbach* s Philosophy 
^(^tu^al Science and the Modern FMosophical Cntique) Leipzig 1882 S 87 

i 
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In arder to know an objects man must first verify whether his pcnscs 
deceive him or not 

‘ The chemists lm\c gone still further — they hove penetrated into 
bodies^ they have analysed them decompo’ied them into their elements and 
then performed the reverse procedure, tliey have recomposed them from their 
elements And from the moment that man is nbl<^ to produce thinfrs for his 
own use from these elements he may as Engels says, assert that he knows 
Me bodies themselves The God of the Christians if he existed and If he 
01 ealed the worlds could do no more ^ 

We have taken the liberty of making this long quotation in ordei 
to show bow La f argue understood Engels and how he criticised Kant 
from tho Left not for those aspects of Kantianism winch distingtiish 
It from Humism, but for those which are conimon to both Kant 
and Hume, not for his assumption of the thing in itself, but for his 
inadequately matenahst view of it 

And lastly, Karl Kautsky in bis Ethics also criticises Kant from 
a standpoint diametrically opposed to that of Hume and Berkeley 

‘That I see green, rad and white” he ivrilea arguing against Kants 
epistemology* la grounded in my faculty of sight But that green is eomething 
different from rod testifies to something that lies outside of me to real differ 
ences between the things The relations and differences between the 
tilings themselves levealed to me by the individual space and lime con 
ceptfl are real relations and differences of the external world not condi 
tlcmed by the nature of my perceptive faculty If this wtye really so 
[if Kant’s doctrine of the ideality of time and space were true], we could 
know notlilng about the world outside ua, not even that it exists” 

Thus the entire school of Feuerbach^ Marx and Engels turned 
from Kant to the Left, to a complete rejection of idealism and 
agnosticism But our Machians followed the reactionary trend in 
philosophy, Maoh and Avenarius, wlio cnticiaed Kant from 
tho fllandpoint of Hume and Berkeley Of course, it is the sacred 
right of every citizen, and particularly of every intellectual, to fol 
low any ideological reactionary he likes But when people who 
have Tadically severed relations with the very foundations of Marx 
ism in [philosophy begin to dodge, confuse matters, hedge and assure 
us that they are Marxists m philosophy, that they are 

almost^* In agreement with Marx, and have only slightly ‘‘sup 
plemented*’ him — the spectacle is a far from pleasant one 

^ Paul Laf argue, mat^rialisme de Marx et ^idiahsme de Kant [*‘Marx*« 

MnterlaHBm nnd Konl*e IdeaHam ] te SocialistOf February 25, 1900 
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2 How THE ‘‘Empirio Symbolist” Yushkevich Ridiclled 
THE “EmPIRIO CeITICIST” CttERNOV 

It 18 of course amusing ’ writes Mr P Ynslikevlch, ‘ to see how 
Mr Chernov tries to make the agnostic positivist Coratean and Spencerian 
Mikhailovsky! a forerunner of Mach and 4venannfl’* (op cit p 73) 

F\T3t of all, what is amusing her© is Mr Yushkevieh’a astonish 
ii>g Ignorance Like all Voroshilovs he cpnceaU this ignorance 
under a display of erudite words and names The passage quoted 
IS fiom a paragraph devoted to the relabon between Machism and 
Marxism And although he undertakes to treat of this subject, 
Mr Yushkevich does not know that for Engels (as for every mate 
rialiat) tlie adherents of the Humean line and the adherents of the 
Kantian line are equally agnostics Therefore, to contrast agnosticism 
generally with Machism, when even Mach himself confesses to being 
a follower of Hume, is to prove oneself an ignoramus in philosophy 
The phrase ‘^agnostic positivism’’ is also absurd, for the adherents of 
Hume likewase call themselves positivists Mr Yushkevich, who has 
taken Petzoldt as his teacher, should have known that Petzoldt de6 
nitcly regal ds empmo criticism as positivism And finally, to drag 
in the names of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer is again absurd, 
for Marxism rejects not what distinguishes one positivist from an 
other, but what is common to both and what makes a philosopher a 
positivist instead of a matenahst 

Our Voroshilov needed this verbal display so as to “meaner 
ISO ’ hiB reader, to stun him with a cacophony of words, to distract his 
attention away /rom the essence of the matter to empty trifles And 
the essence of the matter is the radical difference between materialism 
and the broad current of positivism, which mcludes Auguste Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, Mikhailovsky, a number of Neo Kantians, and Mach 
and Avenanus The essence of the matter has been very accurately ex 
pressed by Engels in his liUdtoig Feuerbaefu where he places all the 
Kantians and Humeans of that period (t e , the eighties of the last 
century) in the camp of ivretched eclectics, pettifoggers {Flohknack 
or literally, fleaprackers) , and so on To whom this characterisation 
can and must apply is a question on which our Voroshilovs did not 
to reflect And since they are incapable of reflecting, we shall 
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cite one illuminating companson Engels, speaking both in 1888 and 
1891 of the Kantians and Humeans in general, mentions no names 
The only reference Engels makes to a book 13 his reference to tlie 
work of Starcke on Feuerbach, ^vhich Engels analysed 

‘Starcke** aays Engels, “takes groat pains to defend Feuerbach agolnet 
the attacks and doctrines of the Tociferoua leelnrers who today go by the 
name of philosophers In Germany For people who are Interested in thi^ 
afterbirth of German classical philosophy this 18 a matter of Importance for 
Slorcko hjmeelf it may have appeared necessary We however will spare the 
render this * (op ext , p 42) 

Engelfl anted to “spare the readei * tliat is, to save the Social 
Democrats from a pleasant acquaintance with the degenerate chat 
terboxeg who call tlieniBelvea philosophers And who are impbed by 
this “afterbirtlP*? 

We open Storcke’a book (C N Ludwig F caerhach Stutt 

gart, 1885) and find constant references to the adherents of Hume 
and Kant Starcke dissociates Feuerbach from these two trends 
Starcke quotes in this connection A Riehl, Windelband and i 
Lange (pp 3, 18 19 127, etc , in Starcke) 

Wo open Avenanus^ Der menschliche Weltbegnff, which ap 
peared in 1891, and on page 120 of the first German edition we read 

The final result cf our analyBis concurs — although not absolutely (durch 
gehend) in the measure of the vanous points of view — with that reached by 
other inveetigatore for example E La(a E Mackt A Riehl W Wundt See 
also Schopenhauer 

Whom was our Voroshilov Yushkevich jeenng at^ 

Avenariua has not the slightest doubt as to his kinship in pnn 
ciple — not regarding any particular question, but regardmg the “final 
result*’ of empirio criticism — to the Kanlians Richl and Laas and to 
the idealist Wundt He mentions Mach between the two Kanbans 
And, indeed, are they not all one company, since Riehl and Laas 
purified Kant 4 la Hume, and Mach and Avenariua punfied Hume a 
la Berkeley? 

Is it surprising that Engels inched to “spare” the German work 
ers, to save them from a close acquaintance with this whole comp an j 
of “flea cracking” university lecturers^ 
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Engels could spare the German workers, but the Voroshilovs do 
not spare the Ru'^sian reader 

It should be noted that an essentially eclectic combination of 
Kant and Hume, or Hume and Berkeley, is possible, so to speak, m 
varying proportions, by laying principal stress now on one, now on 
another element of the mixture We saw above, for instance that only 
one Machian, H Klempeter openly admits that he and Mach are 
solipsists (j e , consistent Berkeleians) On the other hand, the Humean 
trend in the views of Mach and Avenarius is empha<?ased by many of 
their disciples and followers Petzoldt, Willy, Pearson, the Russian 
empino cnticist Lessevich, the Frenchman Delacroix^ and otheis 
We shall cite one example — an especially eminent scientist who in 
philosophy also combined Hume with Bcrkelc), but who emphasised 
the materialist elements of this mixture He is Thomas Huxley, the 
famous Engbsh scientist, who gave currency to the term ‘^agnostic** 
and whom Engels undoubtedly had chiefly and piimarily in mind 
when he spoke of English agnosticism Engels an 1892 called thia 
type of agnostics ‘‘shamefaced niatenalists ” James Ward, tlie Eng 
hah spinluahst, in Kis book Nalnralism and Agnosticism, wherein he 
chiefly attacks the “scientific champion of agnosticism,’* Huxley 
(Vol II, p 229) beats out Engels’ opinion when he says 

In Huxley^ case indeed the leaning towards the primacy of I he physical 
side I series ol elements’* Mecb calk 5t] Is ohen so pronounced that It can 
hardly be called paralleliam ot all Spite of his vehement repudiation of the 
title of materialist as an affront to his untamished agnoslicinm I know of 
few recent wrUers who on occasion belter deserve the title’ (Vol II pn 
ao-31) 

And James Ward quotes the following statements bv Huxle> Jii 
confirmation of his opinion 

‘ 'Aii\ one who is acquainted with the hislorv of Huence will admit, that 
ats progress has, in all ages meant, and now more llian ever means the 
extension of the province of what we call matter and causation and the con 
bomitant gradual banishment from all rcpione of human thought of what we 
call spirit and spontaneity* ’* (Vol I, p 17) 

^ BibHathique du congres international de la philoiopine Vol IV, Henn 
Delacroix, ^David ^iume et la philosophie critique* [ David Hume and Cntical 
rhilosoph/’l Among the followers of Hume the author includes Avcnarlus 
and the Immnnentists in Cermanv (h Ronnu\ner and hi'^ school fihc neo 
oriiirists) in France 
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Or 


^ Tt Ift m itself of Rule moment vfhetRcr we eTipresa the phenorpena of 
matter in terms of spirit or the phenoiiv*na of spirit In terms of matter — each 
Btatement haa a certain relative troth [ relatively stable complexes of ele* 
menls*' according to Mach] But with a view to the progress of science 
the materialistic terminology is in every way to bo preferred For It connects 
thought with the other phenomena of the universe Wh<^reas the altoma 
live, or spirituahatic terminology is utterly barren, and leads to nothmg but 
obscurity arid confusion of ideas. Thus there can be little doubt that the 
further science advances, the more extensively and consistently will all the 
phenomena of Nature be represented by materialistic formulte and symbols 
(Vol r* p 19) 

So argued the ^^shamefaced materiabsl” Huxley who refused to 
accept matenalisra, regarding it aa “metaphysics** that illegitimately 
goes beyond “groups of sensations** And Huxley wrote 

** Tf I were obliged to choose between absolute mntennlism and absolnle 
idealism I should feel compelled to accept the latter alternative Our 
one certainty Is the existence of the mental worhl ’ (James Ward Vol IT, 
pp 216 end 219) 

Huxley’s philosophy is as much a mixture of Hume and Berke 
ley as is Mach’s philosophy But m Huxley’s case the Berkeleian 
streaks are incidental, and agnosticosm serves as a fig leaf for mate 
riallsm With Mach the “colouring” of the mixture is a different one, 
and Ward, the spintuahst, while bitterly combating Huxley, pats 
Avenarius and Mach affectionately on the back 

3 The Immanlntists as Comrades in Arms of Mach 
AND Avenarius 

In speaking of empiric criticism we could not avoid repeatedly 
mentioning the philosophers of the so called inunanenlist school, the 
principal representatives of which are Schuppe, Leclair, Rehmke, 
and Schubert Soldern It is now necessary to examine the relation of 
empirio criticism to the immanentists and the natme of the philosophy 
preached by the latter 
In 1902 Mach wrote 

** Today I «5C that a boat of philosophers — posiliviata, eraplno criuciata, 
adherents of the immanentl&t philosophy— aa well as a very few scientists, 
have all iddiout knowing anything of each other entered on paths which 
in spite of their individual differences, converge almost towards one point 
i4pol)se dor Empfindungen Vonvort zu 4 Auflage) 
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Here we must first note Mach’s unusually frank admission that v^rj 
jew scientists arc followers of the supposedly “new/' but in truth very 
old, Humean Berkeleian philosophy Secondly, extremely important 
13 Maoh’s opinion that this “new** philosophy is a broad current in 
which the iramanentists are on the same footing as the empino cri 
ticiats and tlie positivists 

Thufi” — repeata Mach in the introduction to the Russian translation of 
the Analyse der Empfindungen (1906) — there is a common movement * 
(p 4) * My position [Mach aays in another place] moreover bonders closely 
on that of the representatives of the Inimanontial philosophy I found 
hardly anything in this book [ie Schuppe GrundnB der Erkenntnisthcone 
and Logtk^] with which, with perhaps a very slight change, 1 would not gladly 
agree” (p 46) 

Mach considers that Schubert Soldem is also “follomng close patlia” 
(p 4), and as to Wilhelm Sohuppe, Mach even dedicates to him his 
latest work, the summary so to apeak of his philosophical labours, 
Erhenntnis und Irrtum 

Avenanua, the other founder of empino cnlicism, wrote in 1894 
that he was “gladderted” and “encouraged” by Schuppe’s 8>mpathy 
for empino criticism, and that the “differences” between him and 
Schuppe “exist, perhaps, only temporarily” {melleicht nur einst 
loeilen itooh besiehend) « And, finally, J Petzoldl, whose teachings 
Lessevich regards as the last word in empino criticism openly ac 
claims the trio — Schuppe, Mach and Avenariua — as the leaders of 
the **new” trend (Einfuhrung m die Philosophic der remen Er 
fahrungt Bd II, 1904, S 295, Das Weltproblem^ 1906, S v und 
146) On this point Petzoldt is definitely opposed to Willy {Einf , 
Bd II, S 321), probably the only outstanding Machian who felt 
ashamed of suc^h a kinship os Schuppe’s and who tried to dissociate 
himself from him fundamentally, for which this diaoiple was rep 
rimanded by his beloved teaclier Avenanus Avenanus wrote the 
words about Schuppe above quoted in a comment on Willy’s article 
0 gaini$t Schuppe, adding that Willy’s criticism perhaps “was put more 
strongly than was really necessary” (Vierteljahrsschnft fur wis 

‘ W Schuppe, Outline of the Iheory of Knowledge and Logic, Berlin, 1894 
— Trans | ^ 

* YUTUljahrsschriit fiir ioissenschafthche Philosophie 1894, 18 Jahra 
Heft 1, S 29 
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senschaftliche Philosophies 18 Jahrg, 1894, S 29, which also con 
tains Willy’s article against Schuppe) 

Having acquainted ourselves with the empirio criticlats* opinion 
of the imraanentiflts, let us examine the imraanentists* opinion of the 
empirio cnticiata We have already mentioned the opinion uttered by 
Leclair in 1879 Schubert Soldern m 1882 explicitly expressed hia 
“agreement in part with the elder Fichte” (i e , the distinguished rep 
rcaentative of subjective ideali’yn, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, whose son 
was as inept in philosophy as was the son of Joseph Dietzgen), and 
“with Schuppe, Leclair, Avenarms and partly with Rehmke,” while 
Mach is cited with particular gusto in opposition to “natural histor 
ical metaphysics”^ — the term given to natural histoncal materialism 
by all the reactionary university lecturers and professors in Germany 
In 1893, after the appearance of Avenanus’ Der Men^chliche Welt 
begriffs W Schuppe hailed this woric m An Open Letter to Prof 
Avenarius as a “confirmation of the naive realism” which he (Schup 
pe) himaelf advocated “My conception of thought,” Schuppe 
wrote, “excellently harmonises with your [Avenarms*] pure 
experience Then, m 1896, Schubert Soldern, summarising the 
“methodological trend in philosophy” on which he “bases himself,** 
traces his genealogy from Berkeley and Hoime down through F A 
Lange (“the real beginning of our movement in Germany dates 
from Lange”;, and then through Laas, Schuppe and Co , Avenanns 
and Machs Riehl (among the Neo Kantians)* Ch Renouvier (among 
the Frenchmen), etc ^ Finally, m their programmatic “Introduction” 
printed in the first issue of the philosophical organ of the immanent 
ists, alongside a declaration of war on materiaham and an expression 
of sympathy with Ch Renouvier, we read 

“Even in the camp of die scientists themselves voices of Individual thinkers 
are being raised sermonising against the growing arrogance of their colleagues 

I Dr Richard von Schubert Soldern, Veher Transzendenz dei Ob}ekts und 
Siihjekh [On ike Transcendence oj the Object and Subject] ^ 1882 S 37 § 5 
Cj alto his Grundlagen einer Erkenntnistkeom [Principles of a Theory of 
knowledge], 1884, S 3 

« Viertelfahrssckrift fhr wissenschafiUcke Philosophic, 17 Jahrg , 1893, 
S 384 

3 Dr Richard von Schubert Soldern Das menschliche Glkck und die soAale 
Frage [Human Happiness and the Social Quainon] 1896, S v vI 
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against the unphllosophical spirit whidi has tak^n poaeesaion of the natural 
sciences Thus the physicist Mach points to the necessity for an episteraolog 
lOal foundation for the natural sciences On all hands fresh forces are 
stirring and are working to destroy the blind faith in the infallibility of 
the natural scicncest and once again people are beginning to seek for other 
paths into the profundities of the mysterious a better entrance to the house 
of truth ' ^ 

A word or two about Ch Ronouvier He le the head of the influen 
Ual and widespread achool lit France known aa the neo cnticista His 
theoretical philosophy xa a combination of the phenomenalism of 
Hume and the aprionsra of Kant The thmg in itself ifl absolutely 
rejected The connection of phenotniena, order and law la declared to 
be a priori; law is written with a capital letter and is converted into 
the basis of religion The Catholic pneata go into raptures over this 
jAilosophy The Machian Willy scornfully refers to Renouvler as 
a ^‘second apoatle Paul/* as *‘an obacurantist of the first water” and 
as a ”casuisDc preacher of free will” (Gegen die Schulweisheii, S 
129) And It 13 such co thinkers of the immanentista who warmly 
greet Mach’s philosophy When his Mechamk appeared in a French 
translation, the organ of the neo criticists — U A finee philosophique — 
edited by Pillon, a collaborator and disciple of Renouvier, wrote 

It is unnecessary to speak of the extent to wliich, in this ontiolBm of 
aiibatance the thing the thing in Itself, Mach b positive science agrees with 
neocritlcal idealism* (Vol XV, 1904, p 179) 

Aa for the Russian Maobians, they are all ashamed of their km 
ship With the iimn alien tists, and one of course could not evpect an> 
thmg else of peojfile who did not deliberately adopt the path of Struve, 
Menshikov, and the like Bazarov alone refers to “certain represent 
fttives of the immanentist school” as “realists Bogdanov briefly 
{and in fact falsely) declares that “the immanentist school is only 
an intermediate form between Kantianism and empino criticism” 
{Empmo Momsm* Bk III, p xxii) V Chernov writes 


^Zeitschtift fUr immanenle Philosophic B(L I, Berlin 1896 S 6, 9 
* ‘Realists in medern phJIoaophy^-cortaln representatives of the immanent 
iet aohool who have emerged from Rantianiam, the school of Mach Avenanus 
and many other kindred movementa^find that there are absolutely no grounds 
lor rejecting the basis of naWo realism* (Studies, etc p 26) 
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Generally speakmg ihc immanenuats approach poamvism in only one 
aspect of their theory, in other aspects they go far be>ond it {Philosophical 
and Sociological Studies p 37) 

Valentinov says that “the immanentist school clothed these (Mach 
ion) ideaa in an unsuitable form and found themselves in the blind 
alley of solipsism*’ (op cit , p 149) As you see, you pay }our 
money and take your choice constitution and salmon mayonnaise 
realism and solipsisrau Our Machiana are afraid to tell the plain 
and clear truth about the iinnranentists 

The fact is that the immanentiats are rank reactionaries open 
advocates of fideism, unadulterated m their obacuranbsm There 
U9 not one of them who has not frankly made his more theoretical 
works on epistemology a defence of religion and a justification of 
medicevalism of one kind or another Leclair, in 1879, advocated 
his philosophy as one that satisfies “all the needs of a religiously 
inclined mind” (Der Realismris etc , S 73) J Rehmke, in 1880, 
dedicated his “theory of knowledge” to the Protestant pastor Bie 
dermann and closed hia book by preaching not a supersensible 
God, but God as a “real concept” (it was for this reason, pre 
aum^bly, that Bazarov ranked “certain” imnianentists among the 
“realists”), and moreover the “objectiyisation of this real concept 
is relegated to practical life,” while Biedermann’s “Christian dogma 
tism” IS declared to be a model of “scientific theology” (J Rehmke, 
Die Welt aU fFahrnehmung und Begnffy Berlin 1880 S 312) 
Schuppe m the Zeitschnft fur unmmente Phitosophie assures us 
that thougli the iinraanentists deny transcendentalism, God and the 
future life do not come under tins concept (Zeitschrift (ilr immanente 
Philosophic Bd II, S 52) In his he inaists on the “connection 
of the moral law with the metaphysical world conception” and 
condonms the separation of the church from the state as a “senseless 
phrase” (Dr Wilhelm Schuppe, Grundzuge der Ethik und Rechtsphi 
losophiCy^ Breslau 1881, S 181, 325) Schubert Soldern in his 
Grundlagen einer Erkenntmstheone deduces both the pre existence of 
the self before the body and the after existence of the self after 
the body, i e , the immortality of the soul (p 82), eto In Die soziale 

Sohuppe* Principles of Ethics and the PhUosophy of Lmo, Bre^lsu, 
1881 — Tronj 
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Frage, arguing against Bebel, he defends, together with ‘social re 
forms/^ suffrage baaed on class distinction, and says that the “So 
cial Democrats ignore the fact that without the divine gift of unhap 
piness there could be no happiness” (p 330), and tliereupon laments 
the fact tliat matenali^tai. “prevails” (p 242) “he who in our timo 
believes in a life beyond, or eiven in its possibility, is considered 
a fool” (ibid ) 

And Gennan Menshikovs like these, no lees obscurantists of the 
first water than Renouvier, live in lasting concubinage with the 
empiric criticisls Their theoretical kinship is incontestable There is 
no more Kantianism in the unman entists dian in Petzoldt or Pearson 
We saw above that they themselves regard themselves as disciples of 
Hume and Berkeley, an opinion of the unman entists that is generally 
recognised m philosophical literature In order to show clearly 
what epistemological premises these comrades in arms of Mach and 
AvenariUB proceed from, we shall quote some fundamental theo- 
retical propositions from the works of Inunonenlists 

Leclair in 1879 had not yet invented the term “immanent,” which, 
really signifies “exponential,” “given in experience,” and which 
IB just as spunous a label for concealing putrefactioin as the labels 
of the European bourgeois parties In his first work, Leclair frankly 
arid explicitly calls himself a “critical idealist” (Der Realismus etc , 
S 11, 21, 206, etc ) In this work he criticises Kant, as we have 
already seen, for his concessions to materialism, and clearly indicates 
his own path away from Kant to Fichte and Berkeley Leclair fights 
matenalism in general and the tendency towards materialism dis 
flayed by the majority of scientiits m pattmular aa mercileaaly aa 
Schuppe, Schubert Soldem and Rehmke 

"If wc returfa ” Leclair says, **lo the standpoint of cntical idealism, If we 
do not aitribulo a transcendental existence lie , an existence outside of 
human conaciousneBs] to nature or the processOB of nature, then for the 
subject the aggregate of bodies and his own body in so far as he can eee 
and feel it, together with all its changes, will be a directly given phenomenon 
of spatially connected co-existences and successions in time, and the whole 
explanation of nature will reduce itself to stating the laws of these co existences 
and successions” (p 21) 

Back to Kant^ — aald the reacUonarv Neo Kantiatis Back to 
Fichte and Berkeley i — la essentially what the reactionary inmianent 
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ista are saving I or Leclair, all that exists consists of oj ^ 

sensatio/is* (p 38), while certain classes of properties (Eigensc/in/ 
ten) y which act upon our sense organs, he designates, for example, by 
the letter M, and other classes, which act upon other objects of 
nature, by the letter N (p 150, etc ) Moreover, Leclair speaks of 
nature as the “phenomena of the consciousness” BewuJUlseinspha 
nomen) not of a single person, but of “mankind” (pp 55 56) If we 
remember that Leclaii published his book in Prague, where Mach 
was professor of physics, and that Leclair cites with rapture only 
Mach’s Srhallung der Arbeit, which appeared in 1872, the question 
involuntarily arises ought we not to regard tlie advocate of fideism 
and the frank idealist Leclair as the true progenitor of the “original” 
philosophy of Mach? 

As for Schuppe, who, according to Leclair,^ arrived at the ‘‘same 
results,’* he, as we have seen, really claims to defend “naive leabsin,” 
and in his Open Letter to Prof Avenanus bitterly complains of the 
“established perversion of ray [Schuppe’s] theory of knowledge to 
subjective idealism ” The true nature of the crude forgery which 
Schuppe calls a defence of realism is quite clear from his rejoinder 
to Wundt, who did not hesitate to class the immanentasts ivith the 
Fichteans, the subjective idealists (Philosophische Studien, loc cU 
S 386, 397 407) 

*In my case, ' Schuppo retorts to Wundt the proposition *bemg is enn 
seJousness means that consciousneas without the external world ia meoneciv 
able, that the laUcr belongs to tlie former, f e , the absolute connection {Zusam 
mcngehongkeit) of the ono with the other, which I have bo often asserted and 
explained and in which the two constitute the primary whole of being 

One must be extremel} naive not to discern unadulterated sub 
jective idealism m such “realism”^ Just think the external world 
“belongs to consaousness” and is in absolute connection ivith it^ 
The poor professor was indeed slandered by the “established” prac 
tice of ranking him wth the subjective idealists! Such a philosophy 

^ Beitrage zu efner momstisehen Er/cenntnistheoriB [Essays m a Afomsttc 
T/ieorv of Knowledge] Breslau, 1382 S 10 

* Wilhelm Schuppe, **Dw immanenle Philosophic und JFilhelm IPund^' 
P*The Immanent Philoaophy and Wilhelm Wundt M Zcitschnjt fur immanente 
Philosophic Bd II S 195 
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completely coincides with Avenarius’ “principal co ordination'^ , no 
reseiTations and protests on the pait of Chernov and Valentinov 
can eunder them , both philosophies will be consi/gned together to 
the museum of reactionary fabrications of German profesaordom As 
a curiosity once more testifying to Valentinov's lack of judgment, let 
us note that he calls Schuppe a solipsist (it goes without saying that 
Schuppe vowed and swore that he was not a solipsist — and wrote 
articles specially dealing with this subject — just as vehemently as 
did Mach, Petzoldt, and Co ), and as highly delighted mth Bazarov's 
article in the S/udiej! I should like to translate into Geiman Baza 
rov's dictum that “sense-perception is the reality existing outside us” 
and forward it to some more or less intelligent rmmanentist He 
would embrace and kiss Bazarov as heartily as the Schuppes, Lecl&ira 
and Schubert Soldems embraced Maoh and Avenarius For Baza 
rov’s dictum is the alpha and omega of the doctnnes of the irama 
nentist school 

And here, lastly, is Schubert Soldern “The materialism of nat 
ural science,” the “metaphysics” of the recognition of the objective 
reality of the external world, 13 the chief enemy of this plulosopher 
{Grundlagen einer Mrkenntnistheorio, Leipzig 1884 p 31 and the 
whole of Chapter II Die Metaphysik der Naturwissenschaft) “Nat 
oral science abstracts from all relations of consciousness” (p 52) — 
that 18 the cluef evil (and that is just what constatutes noiatenalism! ) 
For the individual cannot escape from “sensations and, hence, from 
a state of consciousness” (pp 33 34) Of course, Sohiiibert Soldern 
admitted m 1S96, my standpoint is epistemological solipsism (Die 
soziale Frage^ S x), but not “metaphysical,” not “practical” solip 
sisra, “What is given m immediately is sensations, complexes of con 
Btandy changing sensations” (Ueber (franszendenz des Objekts und 
SvhjeltSf S 73) 

‘ Marx took the material procees of production/ Schubert Soldern, 
as the cause of inner procoB^eg and ulotlvea, m the same way (and just os 
falsely) as natural science regards the common [to humanity) external world 
$8 the cause of the individual Inner worlds’* (Dh soziale Frage S xviii) 

Thdt Marx’s historical materialism is connected with natural histor 
ical matenahsm and philosophical matenalism in general this com 
rade m arms of Mach does not even suspect 
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‘ Many perhaps iho maiorlty, will be of the opinion that from the stand 
point of opiBieriJoIogical solIpBlsm no metaphyaics is possible, i e , that meta 
pliysics is always transcendentaL Upon more mature reflection I cannot con 
cur with this opinion Hero are my reasons The immediate foundation 
of all that is given is the spiritual (solipsist) connection the c'»iitral point 
oi which is the individual Self (the individual realm of thought) with its body 
The rest of the world is inconceivable without this Self just as this Self is 
inconceivable without the rest of tlie world With the destruction of tlie 
individual Self the world is also anDlhilated which appears impossible — and 
with the defitruction of the rest of the world, nothing remains for my 
individual Self, for the latter can be separated from the world only logically 
but not in time and apace Therefore my Individual Self must continue to 
exist after my doath also, if the entire world is not to he annihUated with 
it libido p xxlll) 

Tho ‘‘principal co ordination,” “complexes of sensations” and the 
rest of fche Ma< 3 hlan banalities render faithful service to die proper 
people! 

^hat iB the hereafter Uenseits) from the aolipsiBt point of view? It is 
only ft possible futuxe experience for me ” (ibid ) ^Spintuabam would 
be obliged to prove the existence of the Jenseus But at any rate the material 
Ism of natural science cannot be brought into the field against spiritualism 
for this materiaiisni, as we have seen, is only one aspect of the world ptocesft 
within the allembratmg spiritual connection” (=-the ^‘principal coordina 
tion ) (p xxiv) 

All this IS said in that philosophical mtioduction to Die sozialf^ 
Frage (1896) wherein Schubert Soldern all the time appears arm 
in arm witli Mach and Avenanue Only {or the handful of Russian 
Machians does Machism serve exclusively for purposes of antellec 
lual prattle In its native country its role as a flunkey to fi deism is 
openly proclaimed^ 

4 Whither is Empirio Criticism TfndinO? 

I et us now cast a glance at the development of Machism after 
Mach and Avenarius We have seen tliat their philosophy ib a hash, 
a pot pourri of contradictory and disconnected epistemological prop 
ositions We must now examine how and nhither, ic, m ^vhat di 
reclion, this philosophy is developing, for this will help uA to settle 
certain “disputable” questions by referring to indisputable hastoncal 
facts And indeed, in view of the eclecticism and incoherence of the 
imual philosophical premises of the trend we are examining, varying 
interpretations of it and slenie disputes o\er particulars and trifles 

18 * 
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are inevitable But empirio criticism, like every ideological current 
If a Imng thjng, which grows and develops, and the fact that it is 
growing m one direction or another will help us more than long 
argiimenta to settle the basic iquestion as to what the real essence of 
this philosophy is We judge a person not by what he says or thinks 
of himself but by his actions And we must judge philosophers not 
by the labels they give themselves (** positivism, ^ the philosophy of 
“pure experience,’* “monism” or “empirio momsin,” the “philos 
ophy of natural science,” etc ) but by the manner in which tliey 
actually settle fundamental theoretical questions, by their associates, 
bv what they are teaching and by what they have taught their dis 
ciples and followers 

It is this last question which interests us now Everything essen 
tial M aa said by Mach and Avenanus more than twenty years ago It 
was bound to become clear in the interval hotv theee “leaders” were 
understood by those who wanted to understand them, and whom they 
themselves (at least Mach, who has outlived his colleague) regard 
as their successors To be specific, let us take those who themselves 
claim to be disciples of Mach and Avenarius (or their adherents) 
and whom Mach himself ranks as such We shall thus obtain a pic 
ture of empinO'cnticism as a philosophical current and not as a 
collection of literary cases 

In Mach’s Introduction to the Russian translation of the Analyse 
der Empfindungent Hans Cornelius is recommended as a “young 
investigator” who is following “If not quite the same, at least very 
close paths” (p 4) In the text of the Analyse der Empfindungen 
Mach once again “mentions with pleasure the works” of Cornelius 
and others, “who have disclosed the kernel of Avenarius’ ideas and 
have developed them further” (p 40) Let us take Cornelius’ Emlei 
tung in die Philosophic^ (German ed , 1903) and we find that its au 
thor also speaks of his endea\dur to follow, m the footsteps of Mach 
and Avenarius (pp viii, 32) We have before ua then a disciple 
acknowledged by the teacher This disciple alfto begins with seusa 
tions-elements (pp 17, 24), categorically declares that he confines 
himself to experiejnce (p vl) , calls hi» views “consistent or epistemo 


Co}ne]iuHt Introduction to Philosophy Leipzig, 1903 — Trans 
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logical empinciam’* (p 335), emphatically condemns the **one sided 
of idealism and the ‘‘dogmatism*’ of both the idealists and the 
materialists (p 129), vehemently denies the possible “misconception** 
(p 123) that his philosophy implies the recognition of the world as 
existing m the mind of man, flirts with naive realism no lees skilful 
ly than Avenarius, Schuppe or Bazarov (“a visual, as well as everv 
other sense perception, la located where we find it, and only wheie 
wo find It, diat is to say, where the naive mind, untouched by a 
false philosophy, localises it” (p 125) — and this disciple, acKnowl 
edged aa such by his teacher, arrives at immortality and God Mate 
rial ism — thunders this police sergeant in a professorial chair, this 
disciple of the “recent positivists’* — converts man into an automaton 

“It need hardl) be said that together with the belief In the freedom of 
our decisions it de^itroya all considerations of the moral value of our actions 
and onr responsibility for this value Just as little room Is left for the idea 
of the continuation of our life after death ip IWI 

The final note of the book is 

Educalion [of the youth stultified by this man of acience, presumably] 
Is necessary not only for action but above all to inculcate venera 
tion (EhTfurrht) not for the transitory values of a fortuitous tradition but 
for the imperishable values of duty and beauty, for the divine (dem GoUhehen) 
within 118 and without (p 357) 

Compare this with Bogdanov’s assertion that “there is absolutely 
no roo/n” (Bogdanov’s italics) and “there cannot be any room”^ for 
the idea of God, freedom of the will and immortality of the soul m 
Mach’s philosophy in view of his derual of every “thing in Itself’’ 
(pp XI xii) While Mach m this same book (p 293) declares that 
‘there is no Machian philosophy*” and recominends not only the 
immanentists but also Cornelius who had disclosed the kernel of 
Avenanus’ ideas i Thus, in the first place, Bogdanov absolutely does 
not know the “Machian philosophy” as a current which not only nes 
ties under the wing of fidewm, but which itself goes to the length of 
fideism In the second place, Bogdanov ahsoliUely does not know tlie 
history of philosophy} for to associate a denial of the ideas mentioned 
above with a denial of the thmg in itself is to Insult the history of 

^ Quoted from Bogdanov a inlroduclbn lo Ute of the 

4nalysc ddt Enip^ftdUiigM — 'Tfxuis 
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phxlo*^ophy Will Bogdanov take it into Ins head to den> that all con 
sislent followers o£ Hume, by rejecUng every kind of thing in itself, 
do leave room for these ideas ^ Hag Bogdanov never heard qf the sub 
lective idealists, who reject every kind of thing in itself and thereby 
make room for these ideas? ‘^There can be no room’^ for these ideas 
wlely an a pblosophy that teaches that nothing exists but perceptual 
being, that tbe world is matter in motion, that the external world, 
the physical world familiar to all, is the sole objective reality, i e , 
in the plulosopliy of raatenahsra And it is for this, for this alone, 
that materialism is being combated bv the immanentiats reconmend 
ed by Mach, bv Mach’s disciple Cornelius, and by modern profe^ 
serial philosophy in general 

Our Machians began to repudiate Cornelius only after this in 
decency had b^n pointed out to them Snih repudiations are not 
north much Fnednch Adler evidently has not been “warned, 
and therefore recommends this Cornelius in a Socialist journal 
(Der Kampftf 1908, No 5, p 235 “a woik that is easy to read 
and highly to be commended”) Through the medium of Machism 
philosophical reactionaries and preachers of fideiain arq palmed off 
on the workers as teachers! 

PeUoldt, without having been wanted, detected the falsity m Cor 
nebus hut his method of combating this falsity is a gem Listen 
to this 

To ivtacri that die world idea Caa is aaaerted by the idealiata whom wc 
are combating, no jokol] haa senso only when it impbefi that it is the idea 
of the predicator or If you like, of all prediqators, i e , that its existence 
dopendfi exclusively upon the thought of v that indivlduaJ or of those mdivid 
uals, It exists only inasmudi aa he thinks about it, and what he does not 
think of doca nor exist We, on the contrary, make the world dependent not 
upon the thought of an indivtduiU or individuals or, to put it better and 
olearer, not upon the oct of thinking or upon apy actual thought^ but — and 
exclusively In the logical senac — upon thought in general The idealist con 
fusee one with the other, and the result is agnostic eemi solipsiam as we 
observe it in Gomoliua* iEinfUkrmig^ Bd IT S 317) 

Stolypin^ denied the existence of the cabinets note's ^ Petzoldt an 
mhiiatqq the idealists It is truly astonishing how much tins anmhila 
bon resembles a recommendation to the idealasts to exercise more 
skifi in concealing their idealism To say that the world depends upon 

^ P A Stolypin, Prime Minister under the* bar fitim i90o to 1911 -^Trails 
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man’s thought ib a perverted ideahsm To sa) that the w^rld depends 
upon thought in general is “recent” positivism, critical realism — 
m a word, thoroughgomg bourgeois charlatanism! If Cornelius is an 
agnostic semi solipsist, Petzoldt is a solipsist senn agnostic You 
are cracking a flea, gentlemen! 

Let us proceed In the second edition oi his F ^enntnis uful hr 
tuirij Mach says 

*A aystematio etpoaition [of Mach s one to which in all its 

eesentials I can subacribe” la given by Profeaaor Dr Hana Klempeter (Die 
ETkenntnistheorit der Natarfonchmg der Gegenwart^^ Leipzig 1905) 

Let us take Hans Number Two This professor is an accredited dls 
senunator of Machism a pile of articles on Mach’s views in philo 
sophical journals, both in German and m English, translations of 
works recommended by Mach ivith introductions by Mach — in a 
word, the right hand of the “teacher ” Here are his views 

All my (outer and Inner) expenenoe, all my thoughts and aspirations 
are given me as a psychical process aa a part of my consciousness ” (op 
cU p 18) That which we cell physical is a construction of psychical 
elements “ Cp 144) Subjective conviction not objective certainty (Ge 
unUheit) is the only aUmnable goal of any science ' (p 9) (The italics 
are Kleinpeter s, who adds the following remark Something similar was 
already said by Kant in the Critique of PtqcUcdI Reason”) The assumpliop 
that there are other minds is one which can never be confirmed by eKpen 
ence ” (p 43) I do not know whether in general, there exist other 
selves outside of myself” (p 43) 

In Chapter II, § 5 entitled “Activity (Spontaneity) in Consciou#> 
ness,” we read that m the case of the aiumal automaton die succession 
of ideas is purely meohanical The same is true of us when we dxeam 

^The quality of our consciousness in its normal state essentially differ^ 
from It possesses a property which these tibo automata) en.tirely ladk 
and which it would he very difficult to say the l^nst to explain meohanically 
or automatically the so-called self activity of the Self Every person can 
dissever himself from his slates of consolousnesfl, he can manipulate them can 
make them stand out more clearly or force them into the background can 
analyse them, compare various parts, etc, AJl this is a fact of (Immediate) 
experience Our Self is therefore essentially diilerent from the sum total of 
the states of consclouBUess and cannot be put as an equivalent of it Sugfar 
consists of carbon hydrogen and oxygen were we io attribute a soul to it 

t H Klelnptter The Theory of KnatOtedge of AfodJsnv Strfence, Leipzig, 1905 
—Trans 
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then by analogy il vfotild have to poaaefta the faenlly o( directing the move 
ment of the hydrogen^ oxygen and carbon at will* (pp 29 30) 

§ 4 of the following chapter is headed *‘The Act of Cognition — ^An 
Act of Will {W dlmshandlung) ’’ 

It inu6t he regarded as definitely establi9h»*d that all my psychical ex 
pcriences are divisible into two largo mam groups compulsory acts and 
doUberato acta To the former belong all itnpressiona of the external world ” 
(p 47) ‘That it is possible to advance several theories regarding one and 
the same realm of facts js os well known to pbysiciata as it is incom 
patlble with the premises of an absolute theory of knowledge And this fact 
13 also linked with the volitional character of our thought, it also implies that 
OUT voluion is not bound by oxtomal ciruumstances (p ^0) 

Now judge how bold Bogdanov was m asserting that in Mach’s 
philosophy '‘there is absolutely no room for free will ” when Mach 
himself recommends such a specimen as Kleinpeter I We have already 
seen that the latter does not attempt to conceal either his own ideal 
igm or Mach’s In 1898 99 Kleinpeter wrote 


Hertz proclaims ihe same subiectivisl view [i e as Machl of the nature 
of our concepts If Mach and Hertz [with what justice Kleinpeter here 
impl catcB the famous physicist wo shall eoon see] deserve credit fram the 
standpoint of idealism for having emphastaed the subjective origin of all our 
concepts and of the connections between them — and not only of certain in 
dividual ones — from the standpoint of emp rioism they desene no less credit 
for having acknowledged that experience alone as a court entirely independ 
ent of thought, can soke the question as to their correctnees’ {Arkhiv fur 
s^^iematische Phil<»sophie Bd V, 1898-^, S 16970) 

In 1900 he wrote that in spite of all the points on which Mach 
differs from Kant and Berkeley, "they at any rate are more aJan 
to him than the metaphysical empincum prevailing an natural science 
[t € , materialism i The professor *doe3 not like to call the devil by 
name] which is indeed the main target of Mach’s attacks” (op cit , 
Bd VI, S 87) In 1903 he wrote ^*The starting point of Berkeley 
and Mach is irrefutable Mach completed what Kant began” 
{Kantstudien, Bd VIII 1903, S 274, 314) 

In the preface to the Russian edition of the Analyse d^r Emp fin 
dmsen^ Mach also mentions T 7iphen "who is follo^ving if not the 
Yarn's* at least very clb^ paths ” We tbkfe Pretfessor T Ziehen’s Book 
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[Psychophyswlo^che Erkenntmstheone ^ Jena 1898) and find thal 
the author refers to Mach Avenarius Schuppe, and so forth m the 
\er) introduction Here therefore we again have a case of a disciple 
acknowledged by the teacher The ‘‘recent*’ theory of Ziehen is that 
only the “mob” js capable of behoving that “real objects evoke our 
sensations” (p 3) ind that 

Over the portals of the theory of knowledge there can be no other in 
Bcnplion tlian the words of Berkeley The evlernal objects subsist not by 
themaalves but exist In our mindsl (p 5) What U given us is sensations 
and ideas. Both are enibraced by the word psychical Non psychical is a 
word devoid of meaning (p 100) 

Tlie laws of nature are relations not of niatenal bodies but of “re 
duced sensations” (p 104) This “new” concept — “reduced sensa 
tions” — contains everything that is onginal in Ziehen*s Berke 
leiamsm^ 

Petzoldt repudiated Ziehen as an idealist as far bade as 1904 in 
the second volume of his Emfiihrung etc fpp 298 301) By 1906 he 
had already included Cornelius, Kleinpeler Ziehen and Venvorn 
Weltproblent, S 137 notes) m the list of idealists or psy 
chomomsts In the case of all these uorthy professors, you see, there 
U a “misconception” m their interpretations “of the views of Mach 
and Avenarius” {ibid ) 

Poor Mach and Avenarius^ Not only were they slandered by their 
enemies for idealism and “eVen” (as Bogdanov expresses it) solip 
asm, but their very friends, disoiples and followers, expert profee 
Bors, also understood their teachers pervertedly, in on idealist «ense 
If empirio'Cntioiam is developing into idealism, that by no means 
demonstrates the radical falsity of its Berkeleian basic premises God 
forbid I It IS only a slight “misconception,” in the NozdneV Petzoldt’* 
sense of the term , 

The funniest thing of all perhaps is that Petzoldt himself the 
guardian of purity and innocence firstly, “supplemented’ Mach and 
Avenanus with his “logical a priori” and, secondly, coupled them 
with Wilhelm Schuppe, the vehicle of fideism 

^ Theodor Ziehen Psycho-PhYiialt^cal T?^dry of Knvwi^e Jw, 
^frans 

^Nordriev a chBraUtter in GdgoTs V^ad Sdiils^Ttans 
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Had Petzoldt been acquainted with Mach’a English adherents, 
he would have had very considerably to extend the hst of Macbians 
who had lapsed (becauae of a ‘‘misconception”) into idealisuL We 
have already referred to Karl Pearson, whom Mach praised^ as an 
unadulterated idealist Here are the opinions of two other “slander 
ers” who say the same thing of Pearson 

**Profe 83 or Pearaoii is merely echoing a dootnne first given clear utterance 
by the truly great Berkeley’ 0 toward V Kudt M\nd 1897 Vol VI, p 205) 
“There can be no doubt that Mr Peareon is an idealist in the strictest 
flense of the word” (Georges Rodier, Revue philosophique, 1888, n, Vol 26, 

p 200) 

The English idealist, William Clifford, whom Mach regards as 
“coming very close” to his philosophy {Analyse der Empfindungen, 
S 8), must be considered a teacher rather than a disciple of Mach, 
for Clifford's philoBophical works appeared in the 'seventies Here 
the “misconception” is due to Mach himself, who in 1901 “failed 
to notice” the idealism* in Clifford's doctnne that the world as 
“mmd stuff,” a “spcial object,” a “highly organised expenence,” 
and so forth ^ For a characterisation of the charlatamsm of the 
German Maohians it is sufficient to note that Kleinpeter in 1905 
elevated this idealist to the rank of founder of the “epistemology 
of modern science” I 

On page 284 of the Analyse der Empfindiingen^ Mach mentions 
the “kindred” (to Buddhism and Machism) Amenoan philosopher, 
Paul Cams CaruB, who regards himself as an “admirer and per 
sonal friend” of Mach, editij m Chicago The Mon^sl, a journal de 
voted to philosophy, and The Open Courts a journal devoted to the 
propagation of religion Science is divme revelation, an editorial 
ititement of this latter journal aa\s 

The object t>! The Open Coun is tu OBlablish xciigion on the basis of 
Science, and in connection therewith it wiU present tlie Monistio philosophy 
The lounder of this journal beliovefl ihla will iumish a religion wliloh em 
braoes all that is true and good In religion 

'W K Cllfloxd, Lecn^ea and Essay s, 3rtl ed , Lontlon, 1901 Vol H 
pp 55 63* 69 * l>n this point t agree- entirely with Berkeley" and not with 
hlx Spenooi^’ (p 58) “The object thop, 1^ a set of changes in my 
sclousnSBg, and not out df it * Cp 52) 
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Mach IS a regular contnbutor to The Monist and publishes in it jn 
dividual chapters from his latest works Cams corrects Mach ‘‘ever 
60 little” a la Kant and declares that Mach “is an idealist or, as we 
would say, a suhjectivifll ” “There are, no doubt, differences between 
Mach’s views and mine,” although “I at once recognised in him a 
kindred spirit 

Our monism ” says Cams, la not materialistic not spintnaljaric, not 
agnostic it merely means consistency it takes experience as its basis 
and employs as method the syatematio forms of the relations of experience* 
(evidently a plagiarism fromi Bogdanov s Empmo Monism\) 

Cams’ motto is 

Not agnosliclsm but positive science not mysticism but clear tbinkipg 
not super naturalism, not materiahsm, but a monistic view of the world, not 
a dogma, hut rebgion, not creed but fallK” 

And in conformity with this motto Cams preaches a “new theol 
ogy,” a ‘‘scientific theology,” or “theonomy,” which denies the 
literalness of the bible but insiste that “all tnith is divine and God 
reveals himself in science as he does in history ”2 It should be re 
marked that Kleinpeter, in his book on the epistemological founds 
lions of modem science already referred to, recommends Cants, 
together mth Ostwald, Avenanus and tlie immanentists (pp 151 52) 
When Haeckel issued his theses for a Monistic Alliance, Carus 
vigorously opposed him on the ground that, first, Haeckel vmnly 
attempts to refute aprionsm, which is “quite m keeping with scl 
entific philosophy”, second that Haeckel’s doctrme of determinism 
“excludes the possibility of free ivilF’, third that Haeckel is nua 
taken 

in omphasiaing the one-sided view of the naturalist again«: the WaditionaJ 
conservatiaia of the churchea. Thus be appears aa an enemy to the exisUttb 
churches instead of rejoicing at dieir higher development into a new ana 
truer interpretation of their dogmas** (ibid, Vol XVI 19(i6 pp 12122) 

Caxua himself adpiits that 

I appear reacUouBXy to many {reelinnkers who blame mo for not joining 
their choma In denouncing all j^igion ai superstition** (p 355) 

^ The Monietf CHtJeago Vol XVI July 1906, P Cdrus, Professor Maoh’a 
PJiil 090 phy»” pp 345 332 The article is a rdply to an artiol6 by 
peter which appeared in the same journal 

* IBid , Vol Xm, pp 2V^ 2fi9, ‘'Thedugy as a Science 
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It IS qmte evident that we have here a leader of a gang of Amer 
lean literary a^vnndlers who are engaged in doping the people with 
religious opium Maoh and Kleinpeter joined this gang evidently 
as the result of a slight “misconception ” 


5 A Bocdaivov’s Empiric Monism 

I personally writes Bogdanov of himself know so far of only one 
cmpirlo monist in literature — a certnm A Bogdanov But I know \\}m very 
well and can answer for it that his views fully accord with the aacramenlal 
formula of the unmacy ualniV over mind* To wn ho regards bM that 
exists as a continuous dhain of development the lower links of ivhich are 
lost in the chaos of elements,* whde the higher Imks known to ns 
Bent the expemnee of men [Bogdanovs italics] — psychical and st^ll higher, 
physical experience This experience, and the knowledi^e resulting therefrom 
correepond to nhat Is usually called mind** (Empino Mon^m Bk III, p xii) 

The ‘^sacramental” formula here ridiculed by Bogdanov is En 
gels* well known proposition, which Bogdanov however diplomatic 
ally evades! We do not differ from Engels oh no^ 

But let US examine more carefully Bogdanov’s own summary 
of this famous “empino monism” and “substitution” Tlie pht*ncal 
world 13 called the experience of men and it declared that phys 
ical experience i** “higher” m the chain of development than psy 
chlcal But this is utter nonsense! And It is precisely the kind of non 
sense that is chaiactenshc of all idealist philosophies It would be 
farcical to class this “system” of Bogdanov’s as materialism With 
me too, he says, nature is primary and mxnd secondary If Engels’ 
definition Is to be thus construed then Hepel as also a raateriahst 
for with him, too, psychical experience (under the title of the abso 
lute idea) comes first, then follow “higher up ” the physical world, 
nature and, lastly human knowledge, which through nature ap 
prebends the absolute idea Not a single ideabst will deny the 
primacy of nature taken in this sense, for it is not a genuine pnmacy, 
since in fact nature is not taken as the immediate Jy given as the 
starting point of epistemology Nature is in fact reached as the re 
suit of a long pittecss, through abstraction of the “psychical ” It is 
inimtfeenlftl XvbUt tUfese ai'e Ualled v/h^Ur absolute 
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idc'^, universal self, world will, and so on and so forlh These 
terms distinguish the different varieties of idealism, and such vane 
ties exist in countless numbers The essence of idealism la that the 
psychical la taken as the starting point, from it external nature is 
deduced, and only then is the ordinary human consciousness de 
duced from nature Hence, this primary psychical always turns out 
to he a lifeless abstraction concealing a diluted theology For m 
stance, everybody knows what a human idea but an idea independ 
eat 6f man and prior to man, an idea in the abstract an absolute 
idea, IS a theological in\enlion of the idealist Hegel Everybody 
knows what human aenaation is, but sensation independent of man 
sensation prior to man, is nonsense, a lifeless abstraction, an idealist 
artifice And it is precisely to such an artifice that Bogdanov re 
sorts ivhen he erects the folloiving ladder 

1) The chaos of **eleaneuts” (we know that no other human con 
cept lies back of the term ^‘element” save sensation) 

2) The psychical experience of men 

3) The physical expertence of men 

4) “The knowledge emerging therefrom ” 

There aio no sensations (human) without man Hence, the first 
rung of tins ladder is a bfelesa idealist abstraction As a matter of 
fact, \shat ^\e have here is not the usual and familiar human sen 
sations, but fictitious sensations, nobody’s sensations, sensations in 
genera/, divine sensations — ^just as the ordinary human idea be- 
came divine with Hegel when it was divorced from man and man’s 
brain 

So away with the first rung I 

Away also with the second rung, for the j)sychical be/ore the 
physical (and Bogdanov places the second rung before the third) 
18 something unknoivn to man or science* The physical realm existed 
before the psychical could have appeared, for the latter is the 
highest product of the highest forms of organic n>atter Bogdanov’s 
second rung is also a lifeless abstraction, it is thought without brain, 
human reason divorced from man 

Onjy when we throw out the first two rungs can we obtain a 
picture of the world that truly corresponds to science and material 
ism To mt 1) the physical world exists independently of the mind 
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of man and existed long prior to man, prior to any *human ex 
penence*\ 2) the psychical, the mind, etc, is the hi^iest product 
of matter (i e , the ph>sical), it is a function of that particularly 
complex fragment of matter called the human brain 

The realm of substitution,* wntea Bogdanov, * coincides with the realm 
of physical phenomena, for the psychical phenomena we need substitute 
nothing, because they are immediate complexes (p xxxix) 

And this precisely is idealism, for the psychical, i e , conscious 
ness, idea, sensation, etc , is taken as the immediate and the physical 
is deduced from it, substituted for it The world is the non ego 
created by the ego, said Fichte The world is absolute idea, said 
Hegel The world la m\\, said Schopenhauer The world is concep 
tion and idea, said the immanentiat Rehmke Being is consciousness, 
said the inimanentist Schuppe The physical is a substitution for 
the psychical, says Bogdanov One must be blind not to perceive 
the identical idealist essence under these venous verbal cloaks 

“Let us ask oiirsohes the followuig question,” writes Bogdanov in Book I 
of Empino Momsm (pp 128 29) * Wh^t is a hving being for instance, man? 

And he answers 

Man is primarily a definite complex of immediate cxponencea [Mark 
primarily”!] Then In the further development of experience 'man* becomes 
both for tdm^f and for others a physical body amidst other physical bodies,* 

Wliy, this IS a sheer “complex^’ of absurdities, fit only lor de 
ducitig the immortality of the soul, or the idea of God, and so 
forth Man is primarily a complex of immediate experiences and in 
die course of further development becomes a physical body I That 
means that there are ‘immediate experiences” mthouC a physical 
body, prior to a physical body! What a pity that Bus magnificent 
philosophy has not yet found acceptance in our theological sem 
manes! There its merits would have been fully appreciated 

^ W© have admitted that ‘physical nature* llself is a product fBogdanoVs 
Italics] of compleices of an inHnediate character (to which psychical co-ordina 
tiona also belong), that it is the reflection of such complexes m others, 
analogous to them but of the most complex typo (m tiio socially organised 
expenenco of living beings) (p 146) 

A philosophy which teaches that physical natuie itself is a prod 
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uct, IS a philosophy of the pnests pure and simple And ats thar 
acter is in no wise altered by the fact that peisonally Bogdanov 
repudiates all religion Duhnng was also an atheist, he even pro 
posed to prohibit religion in his ^socialilanan" order Nevertheless, 
Engels was absolutely right in pointing out that Duhnng’s “system** 
could not make ends meet ^vllhout religion The same is true of Bog 
danov, witli the essential difference that the quoted passage is not 
a chance inconsistency but the very essence of his “empino monism** 
and of all his “substitution ** If nature is a product, it is obvious 
that it can be a product only of something that is greater, richei^ 
broader, mightier than nature, of something that exists, for in order 
to “produce** nature, it must exist independently of nature That 
means that something exists outside nature, something which more 
over produces nature In plain language this is called God The ideal 
1st philosophers have always sought to change this latter name, to 
make it more abstract, more vague and at the same time (for the sake 
of plausibility) to bring it nearer to the “psychical,” as an “im 
mediate complex,” as the immediately given which requires no proof 
Absolute idea, universal spirit, world will, general suhstitutiorC^ of 
the psychical for the physical, are different formulations of one and 
the same idea Every man knows, and science investigates, idea 
spirit, will, the psychical, as a function of the normally operating 
human brain To divorce this function from substance organised in a 
definite way, to convert this function into a universal, general ab 
straction, to “substitute** this abstraction for the whole of ph}^ical 
nature, this is the raving of philosophical idealis^n and a mockery 
of science 

Materialism says that the “socially organised experience of liv 
ing beings** is a product of physical nature, a result of a long devel 
opn^eiiit of the latter, a development from a state of physical nature 
when no society, organisation, expenence, or living beings existed 
or could have existed Idealism says that physical nature is a prod 
uct of tills experience of living beings, and in saying this, ideal 
isra IS equating (if not subordinating) nature to God For God 
undoubtedly a product of the socially organised expenence of liv 
ing beings No matter from what angle you look at it, Bogdanov*s 
philosophy contains nothing but a reactionary muddle 
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Bogdanov tlunks that to speak of the social organisation of ex 
penence is ‘^cognitive Socialism*’ (Bk III, p xxxiv) 7 his is insane 
twaddle If Socialism is thus regarded, the Jesuits are ardent ad 
herents of ‘‘cognitive Socialrgm,” for the basis of their epistemology 
IS divinity as ‘^socially organised experience ” And there can be no 
doubt that Catholicism is a socially organised experience, only, it 
leflectsnot obj^xtive truth (which Bogdanov denies, but which science 
reflects), but the exploitation of the ignoiance of the masses by def 
iiiite social classes. 

But why speak of tlie Jesuits^ We lind Bogdanov’s “cognitive So 
cialism” in its entirety among the immanentists, so beloved of Mach 
Leclair regards nature as the consciousness of “mankind** (Der 
Rcahsmusi S 55), and not of the individual The bourgeois philos- 
ophers will serve you up any amount of such Fichtean cognitive So 
Oialism Schuppe also emphasises das generischey das gattungsmaBige 
Moment des Bewulitspins {yierteljahrsschnft fur wis&enscliaftliche 
Philosophie, Bd XVII, S 379 80), t e , the general, the generic fac 
tor of consciousness To think that philosophical idealism vanishes 
by substituting the consciousness of mankind for the consciousness 
of the mdividuak or the socially organised expenence for the expe 
nencB of one person, is like thinking that capitalism will vanish by 
replacing one capitalist by a joint stock company 

Our Russian Machians, Yushkevich and Valentinov, echo the ma 
lenahst Raklunetov an asserting that Bogdanov is an idealist (at the 
same time foully abusang Rakhmetov himself) But (they could not 
stop to think where this idealism came from They make out that 
Bogdanov is an induidual and chance phenomenon, an isolated case 
Tins IS not true Bogdanov personally may think that he has invented 
an “original” system, but one has only lo compare bmi With the 
aforemenliioned disciples of Mach to realise the falsity of such an 
opinion The difierence between Bogdanov and Cornehua is far less 
than the difference between Cornelius and Cams The difference be 
tween Bogdanov and Cams is leas (as far as their plnlosophioal 
systems are concerned, of course, and not the delibeiateneas of their 
reactionary implications) tlian the difference bettveen Carus and 
Ziehen, and so on Bogdanov is only one of the manifestations of 
that “socially organised^ expefieuce” ^hich testifies to the growtli 
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of Machism into ideal lam Bogdanov ^we are here, of course, speaks 
mg exclusively of Bogdanov as a plutosoplier) could not have 
come into God^s uorld had the doclnnes ol his teacher Mach con 
tamed no “elements^' of Berkeleianism And I cannot imagine 
a more *keiTibie \engeance” on Bogdanov than to have his Enipirio 
Monism translated, say, into German and presented for review to 
Leclair and Schubert Soldern, Cornelius and Kleinpetcr, Carus and 
Pillon (the French collaborator and disciple of Rcnouvier) The 
compliments tliat would be p^id by these comrades in anus and, at 
times, direct followers of Mach to the “substitution’^ would be much 
more eloquent than their arguments 

However, it would scarcely be correct to regard Bogdanov’s plu 
lo<^ophy as a finished and static system In the nine years from 1899 to 
1908, Bogdanov has gone through four stages m his philosophical 
peregrinations At the beginning be was a “natural historical” male 
nahst (le, semi consciously and instinctively faithful to the spirit 
of science) His Fundamental Elements of the Historical Outlook on. 
Nature bears obvious traces of that stage The second stage was the 
“energetics” of Ostwald, whicli was so fashionable in the lattei 
’nineties, a muddled agnosticism which at times stumbled into ideal 
ism From Ostwald (the title page of Ostwald’s Vorlesungen uberNa 
ivr philosophies bears the inscription “Dedicated to E Mach”) Bog 
danov went over to Mach, that is he borrowed the fundamental prem 
ises of a subjective idealism that is as inconsistent and muddled as 
Mach’s entire philosophy The fourth stage is an attempt to elmii 
nato some of the contradichons of Machism, and to create a sem 
blaiice of objective idealism “The theory of general substitution” 
shows that Bogdanov has described a curve of almost 180'^ from his 
starting position Is this stage of Bogdanov’s philosophy more 
remote or less remote from dialectical materialism than the previ 
ous stages? If Bogdanov reniams in one place, then lie is, of course, 
moie remote If he keeps moving along the same curve m which 
he has been moving for the last nine years, he la less remote He 
now has only one seriou*^ step to make in older to return once more 
to mateiiahsm, namely universall) to discard Ins whole universal 

^ W Ostwald, Lectures on Natural Philosophy Leipzig 1902 — Trans 
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iiubstitution 1 or this universal substitution gathers into one Chinese 
pigtail all the tranagresflions of halfhearted idealism and all the 
weaknesses of consistent subjective idealism, just as (si licet parva 
componeTG magnrs^— if it is penniasible to compaic the great with 
the small) Hegers “absolute idea’^ gathered together all the contra 
dictions of Kantian idealism and all the weaknesses of iFichteanism 
Feueibach had to make only one serious step m order to return to 
inateiialism, namely, universally to diacard absolutely to eliminate 
the absolute idea, that Hegelian “substitution of the psychical” foi 
physical nature Feuerbach cut off the Chinese pigtail of philo 
^ophlcal idealism in other words, he took nature ns the basis without 
any “substitution** whatever 

Wo must wait and gee whether the Chinese pigtail of Machiau 
idealism will go on growing for much longer 

6 Tur “Thfqr\ of Symbols” (or HieroclypksI \Nn Tiir 
CniTiasM OF Helmholtz 

As a supplement to what haa been said above of the idealists as 
the comrades in amis of and successors to empirio criticiani, at will 
be appropiiate to dwell on the character of the Machian criticism 
of certain philosophical propositions touched upon in our literature 
For instance, our Machian would be Marxists fastened with glee on 
Pleklianovs “hieroglyphs,** that as, on the theory that man’s sensa 
tiona and ideas are not copies of real things and processes of natuie, 
not tKeit irciagas, but conventional signs, symbols, bieroglyplis, and so 
oil Bazarov ridicules tliia lueroglyphic matenaham, and, it should 
be stated, he iiould be right m doing so jf ho rejected hleroglyphu 
materialism in favour of non hieroglyphic mtiterialistn But Bazarov 
here again resorts to a sleight of hand and palms off has lenuncin 
Don of materialism as a cntirjsm of “hieroglyphi^m ** Engels speak‘s 
neither of symbols nor of hieroglyplis, but of copies, photographs, 
images, mirror reflections of things Instead of pointing out the er 
roneousnesa of Plekhangv’s deviation fiom Engels’ formulation of 
materiahsm, Bazarov uses Plekhanov’s error m order to conceal 
Engels’ truth from the reader 

To make clear both Plekhanov’a error and Bazaiov’s confusion 
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we shall refer to an important advocate of the “theory of symbols’’ 
(calling a symbol a hieroglyph changes nothing), Helmholtz and 
shall see how he was criticised by the inateriahsts and by the ideal 
lats in conjunction with the Machians 

Helmholtz, a scientist of the first magnitude, was as inconsistent 
in philosophy as are the great majority of scientists He tended to 
ward Kantianism, but he did not adhere even to these views with 
epistemological consistency Here for instance are some passages 
on the subject of the correspondence of ideas and objects from Ins 
Haiidbuch der physiologisc^ien Optik^ 

I have designated sensations as merely symbols for the relations of 
the e\tenial world and I have denied that they have any siniilariiy or cqulva 
lence to >viiai they repre^nt (p 442) 

This IS agnosticism, but on the same page furthei on we read 

Chir xjoncepts and ideas are efjects wrought on our nervous system and 
nur consciousness by the objects that are conceived and apprehended * 

This 13 materialism But Helmholtz la not clear as to the relation 
between absolute and relative truth, as is evident from his sub 
sequent lemarks For instance, a little furdier on he says 

**I theietore think that there can be no possible meaning in speaking of 
the truth of our ideas 8a>e as a pToctical truth Our ideaa of things cannot 
he anything but symbols, natural signs for thing% which we learn to use in 
order to regulate our movements and actions When we have learned to read 
these symbols rightly we are m a position with then aid to direct our action’^ 
«io as to achieve the desired result ’ 

This IS not correct Helmholtz here lapses into subjectivism, into 
a denial of objective reality and objective truth And he amiea at a 
flagrant untruth when he condudes the paragraph with the words 

An idea and the object It represents^ obviously belong to two enurely 
different worlds 

Only the Kantians thus divorce idea from reality, consciousness 
from nature However, a little furtlier on we read 

"Ab o the proper Ur B o£ the objects of the external world a little rollec 
tion will sliow that all the propertle'i we may attribute to them merely signify 
the effects wrought by them either on our senses or on other natural objects^* 
(p 444) 

‘H Helmholtz, Handbook of Ph^siologicr/l Optics Leipzig 1866 — Trans 
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Here again Helmholte reverts to tlie materialist position HelmhoItiZ 
was an inconsistent Kantian, now recognising a prion laws of 
thought, now tending towards the “transcendental reality” of time 
tmd space (i e , to a materialist conception of tliem) > now deriving 
human sensations from external objects, winch act upon our sense- 
organs, and now declaring senaations to be only symbols, le, cer 
tain arbitrary signs divorced from the “entirely different” world of 
the things rtgmfied (c/ Viktor Heyfelder, Ucber den Begnff der 
Erfakrung bei Helmholtz,^ Berlin 1897) 

This IS how Helmholtz expressed his views in a speech delivered 
m 1878 on “Facta m Perception*^ (“a noteworthy pronouncement 
from the realistic camp,** as Leclair characterised this speech) 

0\ir sensation® ftT<i indeed effeoia vfto\4gKt by external causes m our 
organs and the manoer In which such effecte manifest theraBolves of couree 
depends very essentially on the nature of the apparatus on which these effects 
are wrought Inasniuch as the quality of our sensation inform a us of the 
properties of the external action by which this sensation is produced, the 
latter can be regarded aa its aagu (Z^i^hen)y but not aa its Image For a 
certain resemblance to the object imaged Ig demanded of an unoge But 
a tfign need not resemble that of which it ia a sign ” {Vorlrcge und 
Red^n^ 1884 Bd II, S 226) 

If sensations are not images of things, but only signa or symbols, 
which do “not resemble” them, then Helmholtz’s initial materialist 
premise is undermined, the existence of external objects becomes 
subject to doubt, for signs or symbols may quite possibly indicate 
imaginary objecta, and everybody is farmbar with instances of 
such signs or symbols Helmholtz, following Kant, attempts to draw 
something like an absolute boundary between tlic “phenomenon** 
and the “thing in itself *’ Helmholtz harbours an insuperable pre 
judice against slraightlorward, clear, and open matenaliam But a 
httle further on he says 

T do Pot see how one could refute a system even of the moat extreme 
subjective idealism that chose to regard life os a dteom One might declare 
It to he highly improbable and unsatisfactory— 1 myself would in this ca&e 
subscribe to the severest expressions of disaeiit — yet it could be constructed 
oonslatoatly The reaUsUa Hypothesis on the contrary truats the evi 
dence {Aussage) of ordinary self observation, according to which the changes 

‘V Heyfelder Helmholtzs Conception of E^cperience Berlin, 1897— 

* Helmholt 2 Lectures and Speeches Vol II, Brntiswlck, 1896 — Trans 
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of perception that follow a certain action have no psychical connoi^tion with 
the preceding impulse of volition This hypothesis regards everything that 
seems to be substantiated by our everyday perciptlon viz ^ the materia] world 
outside of us, as existing independently of our ideas Undoubtedly, ih^ realistic 
hypothesis is the simplest we can construct it has been tested and venfied 
tin an extremely broad field of application, U la sharply defined in its 
several porta and, therefore, it la in the highest degree useful and fruitful 
08 a bosis of action’ (pp 24243) 

Helmholtz’s agnosticism also resembles “shamefaced materialism, ’ 
ivath certain Kantian t^vists, in distinction to Huxley’s Berkeleian 
twists 

Albrecht Rau, a follower of Feuerbach, therefore vigorously 
cntioises Helmholtz’s theory of symbols as an inconsistent deviation 
from “realism ” Helmholtz’s basic vietv, says Rau, is a realistic 
hypotliesis, according to which “we apprehend the objectne prop 
erbes of things with the help of our senses 

The theory of symbols cannot be reconciled with such a view 
(which, as we have seen, is wholly materialist), for it implies a 
certain distrust of perception, a distrust of the evidence of our sense 
organs It is beyond doubt that an image cannot wholly resemble 
the model, but an image is one thing, a symbol, a convQniioml sign, 
another The image inevitably and of necessity implies the objective 
reality of that which it “images” “Conventional sign,” symbol, 
hieroglyph are concepts which introduce an entirely unnecessary 
element of agnosticism Albrecht Rau, therefore, la perfectly nght 
in saying that Helmholtz’s theory of symbols pays tribute to Kant 
lamam 

“Had Hclmholti.*" 8ay» Rau “remained true to his reoheUc conception 
had he conBistemly adhered to the bawc principle that the ptopertlet ol 
bodies express the relations of bodies to each other and ali to us he 
obviously would have had no neceJ of the whole theory tof symbols] 'ho 
could then have said bnefly and clearly the sensations which are produced 
in us by things are reflections of tlio nature of those things ’ (ibid p S201 

That ifl the way a materialist criticises Helmholtz He rejects Helm 
holtz’fl hieroglyphic or symbolic matcnallsm or semi materialism in 
the name of Feuerbach’s consistent matenalism. 

The idealist Leclair (a repreaontative of tlie “iramanentjst school,” 

* Albrecht Rau, Enipfirvden und Denken [Sensdtion dnd ThWsht\, Gi^fiea 

1B?6, S ^ 
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so dear to Mach’s heart and mind) also accuses Helmholtz of moon 
sislency, of wavering between materiahara and spiritualism (Der Re 
nlismus, etc , S 154) But for Leclair the theory of symbols is not 
insufficiently materialistic but too materialistic Leclair says 

Helmholtz thinks that the perceptlona of our coniciousneas offer sufficient 
inipport for the cognition of se<juence In time as well as of the identity or 
non identity of transcendental causes This in Helmholtz s opinion is sufficient 
for the assumption and cognition of law in the realip of the transcendental* 
(i« , In the realm of the objectively real) (p 33) 

And Leclait thunders against this ‘‘dogmatic prejudice of Helm 
holtz’s” 

Berkeley*a God he exclaims, as die bypotlialical couae of the conformity 
to natural law of the ideas in our mind is at least just capable of satisfying 
our need of causality a*? a world of external objects, ** (p 34) "A consistent 
application of the theory of 0 ymtM>lB can achieve nothing without a gen 
erons admixture of vulgar realism” (ie> mcuerialism) fp 35) 

This IS how a “cnUcal ideelm” criticised Helmholtz for his mate 
rmlism in 1879 Twenty years later, in Ins arllcle “The Fundamental 
Views of Mach and Heinrich Hertz on Physics,”^ Klempeter, the 
disciple of Much 50 highly piaised by his teacher, refuted the “anti 
quated^’ Helmholtz with the aid of Mach’s “recent” philosophy in 
the following way Let us for the moment leave Hertz (who in 
fact, was aa mconaistent os Helmholtz) and examine Klempeter’s 
comparison of Mach and Helmholtz Having quoted a numbei of 
passages from the works of both >vnfcer9, and having particularly 
stressed Mach’s wellknoivn statement to the effect that bodies are 
mental symbols for complexes of sensations and so on, Klempeter 
says 

' If wc follow HelmJioltz s line of thought, we ahsll encounter the following 
fundamental prcmiKis 

'1 There exist objects of the external world 

2 A change In iheae objects is jnconceivflble without the action of some 
cause (which is thought of as real) 

3 Cauao according to the original meaning of the word is the un 
changeable) residue or being behind the changing phenomena namely sub* 
stance and the law of Us action, force * [Tho quotation is taken by Kleinpeter 
from HelmholtZv] 

4 It is possible to dedutJa all phenomena from their causes in a logically 
strict apd uniquely determined manner 

» 4rchi\> fUt syueffiatische Philosophic^ Bd V 1899 S 163 64 
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5 Ihe arh»€vcinei\l of tbis tnd equivalei^t lo lUe possession of object 
tive truth the acquisition {Brlangung) of which is thus regarded ns con 
ceivable * (p 163) 

Rendered indiginnt by these premises llieir contrndictormes^ 
and their creation of insoluble problems, Kleinpeter remarks that 
Helmholtz does not hold strictly to these views and fiom'^tunea em 
ploys “lunis of speech which are somewhat suggestive of Mach’s 
purely logical underslanding of such words’* as matter, force, cans 
ality, etc 

It is not difRcult to find the source of our dti>^atisfaction with Helmholtz, if 
WQ recall Machs film clear words The faU^ understanding of the wotda 
mass, force etc is the basic weakness of Helmholtz's whole argument These 
are only concepts, products of our imagination (and not realities existing 
outside of thought) Wo are not even in a position to know such things From 
the observation of our senates we are in general unable owing to their Jnipei 
fection to make a single unitjuely determined conclusion We can never assert 
for instance that upon reading a certain scale (Hurch Ahhsen einer Skala) 
we hall obtain a defin te figure there are always, within certain liinils an 
infinite number of possible figure* all equally compatible with the facts of the 
observation And to have knowledge of something real lying outside us — that 
IS for 113 impossible Let ua assume however that It were possible and that 
wc did pet to know reality in that cose wc would have no right to apply the 
Jaws of logic to It for they are our laws applicable only to our conceptions^ 
lo our mental products IKlcInpeter's ilalicsl Between facts there is no logical 
connection hut only a simple succession apodictic assertions arc here un 
thinkable ft is therefore incorrect to say that one fact is the cause of another 
and consequently the whole deduction built up by Helmholtz on this con 
ception falls to the ground Finally the attainment of objective truth i e 
truth exif-tlng independenlh of any subject is impossible not only because 
of the nature of our Benses, but also because as men (ols jVfemcheiv) we can 
in general ha\e no notion of what e’tisls quite Independently of iia’ (p 164) 

As the reader sees, our disciple of Mach, repeating the favour te 
phrases of hia teacher and of Bogdanov who doe® not own himself 
a Machmu rejects Helmholtz’s whole philosophy reierts U from 
the idfoalisl standpoint The theory of symbols is not even especially 
singled out by the idealist, who regards it as an unimportant and 
perhaps accidental deviation from matenahsm And Helmholtz is 
chosen by Kleinpeter ag a representative of the “traditional views in 
physics,’’ “views shared by the majority of physicists” (p 160 ) 

The result we have arrive^ at is that Plekhanov was guilty of 
an obvious mistake in bis expoeition of matenalismi but that Ba 
Zarov completely muddled the matter mixed up material lam with 
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idealism and advanced in opposition to the “theory of symbols/^ 
or “hieroglyphic materialism/’ the idealist nonsense that “sense 
perception is the reality existing outside us*’ From the Kanttan 
Helmholtz, just as from Kant himself the materialists went to the 
Left^ the Machians to the Right 

7 Two Kinds of CRinciSM of DIjhrinc 

Let us note another characteristic feature in the Machians^ in 
credible perversion of materialism Valentinov endeavours to beat 
the Marxists by companng them to Buchner, who supposedly has 
much in common with Plekhanov, although Engels sharply dis 
socialed himself from Buchner Bogdanov, on the other hand, ap 
preaching the same question from another angle, defends, as it were 
the “materialism of the natural scientists, “ which, he says, “is usually 
spoken of with a certain contempt” {Empino Monism^ Bk III, p 
Both Valentinov and Bogdanov are inordinately muddled on this 
question Marx and Engels alwavs “spoke contemptuously” of bad 
Socialists, but from this it follows that they demanded the teaching 
of correct Socialism, scientific Sociahsm, and not a flight from So 
cialism to bourgeois views Marx and Engels always condemned 
bad (and, particularly, anti dialectical) matenaliera, but they con 
demned it from the standpoint of a higher, more advanced, dialec 
tjcal materialism and not from the standpoint of Humiam or Beike 
leianism Marx, Engels and Dietzgen would discuss the bad material 
ista, reason with them and seek to correct their errors But they would 
not even discuss the Huraeans and Berkeleians, Mach and Avenanus, 
confining themselves to a single ttill more contemptuous remark about 
their trend as a whole Tlierefora, the endless faces and gnmaces 
made by our Machians over Holbach and Co , Buchner and Co , etc , 
are absolutely nothing but an attempt to throw dust m the eyes of the 
public a cover for the retreat of Machism as a whole from the 
very foundations of materialism in general, and a fear to take up 
a straightforward and clear position ivith regard to Engels 

And it would be hard to express oneself more clearly on the 
Fretioh matenalism of the eighteenth century and on Buchner 
Vdgt and MolesohbtrP, than Engels dotes at the end of Chapiter II o\ 
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hiB Ludwig Feuerbach It is impossible not to understand Engels, 
unless one deliberately wishes to distort him Marx and I are ma 
terialista — says Engels in this ohapter, explaining what fundamuit 
ally disiingmshes all schools of materialism from the whole camp of 
the idealists from all the Kantians and Humeans in general And 
Engels reproaches Feuerbach for a certain pusUlanimih a certain 
fnvolity of thought, as expressed in his rejeetion at times of male 
nalism in general because of the mistakes of one or another 
school of materialists Feuerbach “should not have confounded the 
doctnnes of these hedge preachers [Buchner and Co ] with maten 
alism in general,” says Engels {op city p 38) Only minds that 
are spoilt by reading and credulously accepting the doctrines of 
the German reactionary professors could have misunderstood tlic 
nature of such reproaches levelled bv Engels at Feuerbach 

Engels aaya very clearW that Buchner and Co “by no mean‘s 
overcame the limitations of their teachers,” le ^ tlie materialists of 
the eighteenth century, that they had not made a single step forward 
And it 15 for this, and this alonCy that Engels took Buchner and Co 
to task not for their malcnalism, as the ignoramuses think, hut 
because they did not advance materialism, “and in truth it was 
quite beyond their scope to develop the theory [of materiahsm] any 
further It was for this alone that Engels took Buchner and Co to 
task And thereupon Engels enumerate^i point by point three fiinda 
mental “limitations” (Beschrankthcu) of the French materialists of 
the eighteenth century, from which Marx and Engels had emancipat 
ed themselves, but from which Buohner and Co were unable to 
emancipate themselves The first limitation was that the views of 
the old materialists were “mechanical ” m the sense that they be 
lieved in “the exclusive application of the standards of mechanics to 
processes of a chemical and organic nature” (p 37) We shall see 
in the next chapter that failure to understand these woids of Eigels’ 
caused certain people to succumb to idealism through the new 
physics Engels does not reject mechanical materialism on the 
grounds attributed to him by physicists of the “recent” idea list (and 
Machian) trend The second limitation was the metaphysical chai 
acter oi the views of the old matenalials, the “anfi dmlictical charac 
rer of their plnlmdpkv^* This limitation is fully shaiP'd willj 
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Buchner tind Co 'by our Machians* who, as we have seen, entirely 
failed to understand Engels’ application of dialectics to epistemology 
(for example, absolute and relative truth) The third limitation was 
the preservatiou of idealism ‘*up above,” in the realm of the social 
eciences a non under standing of historical materialiam 

Having enumerated these three ^iimitations and explained them 
ivllh exhaustive claiity, Engels then and there adds that they (Buch 
ner and Co ) had not overcome these limitations {uber diese Schran 
1 en kamea) 

Exclusively for these three tliingb and exclusively iMthin these 
limits, does Engels refute both the matenahain of the eighteenth 
century and the doctrines of Buchner and Co * On all other, more 
elementary, questions of matezialism (questions distorted by the 
Machians) there is and can be no difference liehveeii Marx and 
Fngels on the one hand and all these old mateiialists on the other 
It was only the Russian Machians who brought confusion into 
this perfectly clear question, since fot then West European teucheri< 
and like thinkers the radical difference between the position of Mach 
and his friends and the position of the matenahsls generally is per 
fectly obvious Our Machians found it necessary to confuse the issue 
in order to represent their break with Marxism and their desertion 
to the camp of bourgeois philosophy ns *‘mmor corrections** of 
Marxism I 

Take Diihnng It is hard to imagine anything more contemptuous 
than the opinion Engels expressed of him But at the same time 
that Duhnng um criticised by Engels, just see how he ivas criticised 
by LecUur^ who praises Mach*s "revolutionary philosophy ” Leclair 
regards Diihring as the ** extreme Left^* of materialism, ivhich 

'without any evasion declarcR sensation as well as eveiy aclivily oi conscious 
ness and inlelligence m general to he the Bcorellon function, supreme flower 
aggregate effect, etc, of the animal organism' (Der Healismus etc, 1879 
S 23 24) 

Is it for this that Engela cnticised Duhnng^ No In this he was 
in full a^eement wath Duhring, as he was with every other mate 
nahst He cnticised Dlihnng from the diametrically opposite 
standpoint, namely, for the inconsistency of his malcnahsm, for 
his idealist fancies which left a loophole for fidtibin 
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* Nature Jtjjelf ^orks both ivilhin Ideating beings and from without Jii 
order to create the required knorvvletlge of the ourse nf thing*? by systematical 
ly producing coherent views 

Led ail quotes these words of Duhnng*s and savagely attacks the 
materialism of such a point of view the “crude metaphysics** of 
this matcriQlism, the “self deception,** etc,, etc (pp 160 63) 

Is It for this that Engels criticised Duliiing^ No He ridiculed nil 
florid language but as regards the recognition of objccti\e lavi m 
nature reflected by the consciousness^ Engeh uas fully in agree 
merit with Duhring^ as he was with every other materialist 

Thought 15 a form of re ably higher than iho A fundamental 

premise 13 the independence and ilistinclion of the malcnall) real world from 
the grouptj of manifeataUnns token by tht consciniianri 

Leclair quotes these words of Duhring's together with a number 
of Duhnng’s attacks on Kanl etc and for this accust*^ Duhnng of 
“metaphyaacs** (pp 218 22^ of subscribing to a ‘metaphysical 
dogma *’ etc 

I*; it for ihib that EngeU triUcised Duhnftg^ No That the world 
exists independently of the mind and that eveiy deviation from this 
liuth on the part of the Kantians, Humeans, Berkoleians and so 
forth, 18 false, on this point Engels was fully m agreement with Duhr 
ing, as he was with every other materialist Had Engels seen from 
what angle Leclair, in the spirit of Mach, criticised Diihrmg, he would 
have called both these philosophical reactionaries names a hundred 
times more contemptuous than those he called Duknng To Leclair 
Duhnng was tlie mcamaUon of pernicious realism and materialism 
(cf also Beitragi zu einer monistischen Erkenninistheorie^ 1882, 
S 45) In 1878, W Schuppe, teacher and comrade in arms of Mach> 
accused Ddhring of “visionary realism^' ITraumrealimu^)^ in re 
venge for the epithet “visionary idealism** which Duhnng had hurled 
against the idealists For Engels on the contrary, Duhnng was not 
a sufficiently steidfast, clear and consistent materialist 

Maix and Engels as well as J Dielzgen, entered the philosophi 
cal arena at a time when matenalism reign^'d among the advanced 


^ Dr Wilhelm Schuppe Erki.nntnmhcortUsc}tc Loirih \Emslomoloi^iCQi 
f u^ic] Bonn 1978 S '>6 
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intellectuals in general, and m working class circles m particular It 
IS therefore quite natural that they should have devoted their attention 
not to a repetition of old ideas but to a serious theoietical develop 
ment of material ism, its application to history, in other words, to 
the completion of the edifice of materialist philosophy up to Us sum 
mit It IS quite natural that in the sphere of epistemology they con 
fined ihem&elves to coxTecting Feuerbach’s errors, to ndicubng the 
banalitiea of tlie matenalist Duhring, to criticising the errors of 
Buchner (see J Dietzgen), to emphasising what these most widely 
known and popular uTiters among the workers particularly larked, 
namely^ dialectics Marx, Engels and J Dietzgen did not woriy about 
llie elementary truths of materialism, which had been cned by the 
hucksters m dozens of books, but devoted all their attention to ensiir 
ing that these elementary truths should not be vulgansed, should not 
be oversimplified, should not lead to stagnation of thought (“mate 
nalism below, idealism above”), to forgetfulness of the valuable 
fruit of tlie idealist systems Hegelian dialectics — that pearl which 
those farmyard cocks, the Buchners, the Duhiings and Co (as well 
as Leclair, Mach, Avenanus and so foith), could not pick out from 
the dungheap of absolute idealism 

If one envisages at all concretely the historical conditions in 
which the philosophical works of Engels and ] Dietzgen were writ 
ten, It be perfectly clear why they di%sociated themselves from 
the wtlgansaUon of the elementary trutlis of matenahsm ra^/^er than 
defend these truths themselves Marx and Engels also dissociated 
themselves from the vulgarisation of the fundamental demands of 
political democracy rather than defend these demands 

Only disciples of the philosophical reactionanes could have 
“failed to notice” this circumstance, and could have picsented the 
case to their readers m such a way aa to make it appear that Marx 
and Engels did not know what being a materialist means 

8 How Could Dietzgen Have Founo Favour with the 
Reactionary Philosophers^ 

The previously cited example of Helfond aheady contains the 
ans^ver to this qhWtSon, and We ^all ndt efxamme the innumeraKle 
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instances in which J Dietzgen receives Helfond like treatment at 
the hands of our Machians It as more expedient to quote a number 
of passages from J Dietzgon himself m order to bring out his weak 
points 

Thonejht is a function of the brain^ say a Dletzgen (Das JFesea der 
menschlichen Kopfarbeit 1903) Thought la a product of the brain My 
desk as the content of my thought la identical wltli that thought, doea not 
dilTer from It But my desk outside of my head is a separate object cjtute 
diatmct from it’ (pp 52 53) 

These perfectly clear materialistic proposibons are, however, sup 
plemented by Dietzgen thus 

‘'Nevertheless, the non seuaihle idea is also aensihfe material, i e real 
The mind differs do more from the table, light, or sound than these things 
diffor from each other’ ip 54) 

This is obviously false That both thought and mailer are ‘Veal/’ 
i e > exist, 18 true But to say that thought is matenal is to make a 
false step, a step towards confusing materiahsm and idealism As 
a matter of fact this is only an inexact expression of Dietzgen'a, 
who elsewhere correctly says “Mmd and matter at least have this 
in common, that they exist” (p 80) 

Thinking ” says Dletzgen, is a work of the body In order to think 
I require a substance that can be thought of This substance is provided in 
the phenomena of nature and bfe Matter is the boundary of the mind, 
beyond vrhioh the IjiUer oannot pass Mind ib a product ot maUer, but 
matter la more than a product of mind ” (p 64) 

The Machiana refrain from analysing tnatenaUst arguments of the 
materialist Dietagm such as these! They prefer to fasten on passages 
where he is inexact and muddled For example, he says that ecientists 
can he “idealists only outside their field’^ (p 108) Whether this is 
ao, and why it is so, on this the Machiana are silent But a page or 
so earlier Dietzgen recognises the “positive mde of modern idealism” 
(p 106) and the “inadequacy of &c matenalist pnnciplB,” which 
should rejoice the Maoluans Dietzgen V incorrectly expressed 
thought conaists ixi the fact that the difference between matter and 
mind tLS also relative and not excessive (p 107) This 3 b true, but 
what follows from this is not that materialism as sudi is inadequate, 
but that metaphysical, anti dialectical materialism is inadequate 
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Sutiple scientific truth la not based on a person It baa its foundation 
outside [te, of the person], in It* material, it is objective truth 
call ourselves materialists Philosophical matenalisis are distinguished 
by the fact tlmt they put the corporeal world at the beginning at the heacb 
and put the Idea, or spirit, aa the sequel whereas their opponents after the 
manner of religion derive things from the word the material world from 
the idea’ {KlemeTe philosophizche bchnjteny 1003, S 59-62) 

T\\e Machiana avoid this recognition of objective truth and repeti 
tion of definition of matenabgm But Dietzgen goes on to say 

‘We would be equally right in calling omselves idealists, for our syalem 
is based on the total result of philosophy, on the flcienlific investigation of 
iKo on a clear in^ght into the nature o£ mind (p 63) 

It 13 not diflicuU to seize upon this obviously incorrect phrase w 
order to deny matenabsm Actuall), Diet/gen’s formulation is inoie 
inexact than his basic though^ which amounts to thig, that the old 
materialism was unable to investigate ideas scientificalh (with tht 
aid of historical materialism) 

Here are Dietzgen’s ideas on the old materialism 

Like our understanding of political econom>, our materialism is a scieu 
tifio hlstotical cooque*!! Just as definitely as distinguish ouxfcelvfis from 
the Soclahflts of the post «o we diat/iigu^ah ourselves from the old materialists 
With the latter wo have only this in common, that we acknowledge inatlei 
to be the premise or prime base of the idea* (p 140) 

Thtfl wotd **only” ib characten&Uc* It t^ontaina the whole episte 
mologicai foundation of matenalism, as distinguished from agiiua 
Uciam, MacMsm and idealism But Dietzgen’s attention is here cor 
centrated on dissociating himself from vulgar niateualism 
But a little further on another incorrect passage occurs 

“The goncept maUer niuat be broadened It embraces all ilio phenomena 
of xoaliiy, aa ^vell as our facull) of knowing or explaining’ (p 141) 

This IS a muddle which can only lead to confuaing materialism and 
idealism under the guise of * ‘broadening’’ the former To seize upon 
this ^‘broadening” would be to forget the basis of Dietzgen’a phi] os 
ophy, the recognlhon of matter as the primary, “the boundary of 
the mind But, as a matter of iact, a few lines further down Dietzgen 
corrects himself 

The whole governs the part matter the mind > In this scnee we 
may love and honour the material world as the first cause as the creator 
of heaven and earth*^ fp 142) 
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That the conception of * matter ^ must also include ‘Thoughts/’ as 
Dietzgen repeats \n the “Excursions” {kleinere philosopiusche bchrij 
/ca, p 214) > IS a muddle for if such an inclusion is made, the 
epistemological contrast betiveen mmd and matter, idealism and ma 
tenalism, a contrast upon which Dietzgen himself insists loses all 
meaning That this contrast must not be made “excessive ” exaggers 
ted, metaphysical, is beyond dispute (and it Is to the great credit of 
the dialectical malenalist Dietzgen that lie emphasised tins) The 
limits of the absolute necessity and absolute liuth of this relative 
contrast are precisely those limits which define the trend K>f episte 
mological investigations To operate beyond these hmils with the 
distinction between matter and mind, physical and psychical as 
though they ware absolute opposites, would be a great mistake 
Dietzgen, uiihkc Engels, expresses his thoughts ni a vague, uii 
clear, mushy wo) But apart fiom lus defects of exposition and his 
individual mistakes, ho not unsuccessfully champions the ^^materiuli^t 
theory of knowledge* (pp 222 and 271) and *diahciical material 
ism ” 

‘ The maleriali'^t lheor> of knowledge then ’ says Dietzgen, ''amounts to 
the recognition that the human organ of perception radiates no metaphysical 
hgiil but 18 a piece of nature which reheclo other pieces of nature (pp 
222 23) Our perceptive faculty is not a supernatural source of truth, but 
a imrror like inatnimenl which reflects the things of thn world, or nature 
(p 243) 

Our profound Machians avoid an analysis of each individual prop 
osition of Dietzgcn’s materialist theory of knowledge^ but seize 
upon his derinUons from that iheoiy, upon his v agueness and con 
fusion J Dietzgen could find favour with the leacUonary philoso 
phers only because he occasionally gets muddled And, it goes 
ivithout saying, wheie there is a muddle there you will find Machians 
Marx wiote to Kugelmann on December 5, 186b 

fairly long lime ago he (Dietzgen) sent me a fragment of a manuscript 
on the ‘faculty of thought whlth, in spile of a certain confu<iion and of too 
fre<j\ient repeliUon coiuaina much that is exccUent and— as the Independent 
product of a working man — admirable’^ 

Mr Valentinov quotes this opinion, but it nevei dawned on him 
to ask what Marx regarded as Dietzgen *s confusion^ whether it was 

^ Karl Marx Letters to Dr Kugelmann Eng ed 1934, p 30— Trn/w 
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that which brings Dietzgen close to Mach, or that which distin 
gmshes Dietzgen from Macli Mr Valentinov does not ask this 
question because he read both Dietzgen and Marx’s letters after the 
manner of Gogol’s Petiushka And it la not difficult to find the 
itiswe-r to this question Marx frequently called his world outlook 
dialectical materialism, and Engels’ Anti-Duliringy the whole of 
uluch Marx read, through in manmcnpt, expounds precisely this 
world outlook* Hence, it should have been clear e\en to the Valen 
tinovs that (Dietzgen’s confusion could he only in his deviation from 
a consistent application of dialectics, from consistent matenalism, 
in particular from Anti Duhnng 

Does It now dawn upon Mr Valentinov and his brethren that 
what Marx could call Dietzgen’s confusion is only what brings 
Dietzgen close to Mach, who went from Kant not towards mate- 
naliam, but towards Berkeley and Hume? Or was at that the mate- 
rialist Marx called Dietzgen’s materialist theory of knowledge con 
fused, yet appioved his deviations from materialism, that is, ap 
proved ivhat differs from Anti Duhnng which was ■written with his 
[Maix’s] participation? 

Whom are they trying to fool, oui Machians, who desire to be 
regarded as Marxists and at the same time inform the world that 
“their*’ Mach approved of Dietzgen^ Have our heroes failed to 
guess that Mach could approve in Dietzgen only that for which he 
was dubbed a muddlehead by Marx? 

When a general judgment is made of J Dietzgen he does not 
deserve so severe a censure He is nme tenths a materialist and never 
made any claims either to origmahty or to possessing a special 
philosophy distinct from materialism He spoke of Marx freqqent 
ly, and invambly as the head of the movement {Kleinere philoso 
phische Schnften, S 4 — an opinion uttered m 1873, on page 95 — 
1876 — ^he emphasises that Marx and Engels “possessed the neces 
sary philosophical trainmg”, on page 181 — 1886 — ^he speaks of 
Marx and Engels as tile “acknowledged founders’* of the move- 
ment) DietzgCn was a Marxist, and Ins son, Eugene Dietzgen, and 
—alas! — Comrade P Dauge are lendenng him left handed service 
by their invention of “Naturmonismus,” “Dietzgeniam,” etc “Dietz 
geiuam” as distinct from dialectical materialiMu is confusion, a 
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^tep towards reactionary philosophyi an attempt to create a trend! 
not from what is great in Joseph Dietzgen (and m that worker 
philosopher, who discovered dialeotical materialism in his own way, 
there is much that la great I ) but from his weak points 

I shall confine myself to hvo examples in order to illustrate hou 
Comrade P Dauge and Eugene Dietzgen are sliding into reactionary 
philosophy 

In the eecond edition of the Akquwt^ (p 27d) Dauge writes 

**Even bourgeois criticism points out the connection bch\epn Dietzgen a 
philosophy and onipiricK 5 ntli.lftni and also the immanentist school Card be 
low! especially Leclalr (a quotatjon from a bourgeois criticism*) 

That Duuge values and esteems J Dietzgen cannot be doubted 
But It also cannot be doubted that he is defaming him by citing 
without protest the opinion of a bourgeois scnbbler who classes 
the sworn enemy of fideism and of the profes^ois — the ‘graduated 
flunkeys’^ of the bourgeoisie — ^with the direct preacher of fideism and 
avowed reactionary, Leclair It as possible that Dauge repeated an 
other’s opinion of tlie immanentists and of Leclair without himself 
being familiar with the writings of these reactionaries But let this 
aeive him as a warning the road away from Marx to tlie peculiar 
ities of Dietzgen — to Mach — to the immanentists — ^is a road leading 
into a morass To class him not only with l,eclair but even with 
Mach iB to lay stress on Dietzgen the muddlehead as distinct from 
Dietzgen the matenahst 

I shall defend Dietzgen against Dauge I assert that Dietzgen did 
not deserve the shame of being classed with Leclair And I can 
cite a witness, a most authoritative one on such a question, one 
who is as much a reactionary philosopher, fideist and “immaneoit 
i 3 t” as Leclair himself, namely, Schubert Soldem In 1896 ha 
^v^ote 

* The Social Democrats wiUlngly loon for support on Hegel with more 
or leas (usually leas) justification, but they materialise the Hegelian philos 
ophy, cf J Dietzgen With Dietzgen, the absolute becomes the iml 
/ I 

‘The ijeference is to an afterword to the 2nd Russian edition of the 
Akquisit dev Philosophic written by P Dauge and entailed Joseph Dietzgen 
and His Critic, G Plekhanoy * — Trans 
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versa! and this becomes tJie thing in itself the absolute subject* whose ap 
pearances are Jts predicates That he {DietrgenJ is thus converting a pure 
abstraction Into the basis of the concrete process, be does not of course 
realise any more than Hegel himself did He frequently chaotically 
lumps together Hegel Darwin, Haeckel, and natural acientiBo materialism 
(Die soiiale Frage, S XXXIH) 

Schubert Soldern Is a keener judge of philosophical shades than 
Mach, who praises everybody indiscrmunately, including the Kant 
lan Jerusalem 

Eugene Dietzgen was so simple minded as to coniplam to the 
German public that in Russia the narrow materialists had ‘hnsulted*^ 
Joseph Dielzgen, and he translated Plekhanov^s and Dangers articles 
on Joseph Dietzgen into German (See Joseph Dietzgen, Erlcenntms 
and WahrheU} Stuttgart 1908, Anhang ) The poor NcdurmonisCs 
complamt rebounded on his own head Franz Mehring, who may be 
regarded as knowing something of philosophy and Marxism, wote in 
his review that Plekhanov uas essentially right as against Dauge 
(Die Neue Zeity 1908, No 38, 10 Juni, Feuilleton, S 431) That 
J Dietzgen got into difficulties when he deviated from Marx and 
Engels ^8 for Mehring beyond question Eugene Dietzgen replied to 
'Mehring In a long, snivelling note, m which he went so far as to say 
that J Dietzgen nught be of service *hn reconciling” the “warring 
brothers, the orthodox and the revisionists” (Die Neue Zeit, 1908, 
No 44, 31 Juh, S 652) 

Another warning, Comrade Dauge the road away from Marx to 
^^Dietzgenism” and “Machism” is a road into the morass^ not for 
individuals, not for Tom, Dick and Harry, but for the movement 

And do not complain, Messrs Machians, that I quote the “au 
thonDefi”, your objections to the authonties are but a screen for the 
fact that for the Socialist authorities (Marx, Engels, Lafargue, Mchr 
mg, Kautsky) you are substituting bourgeois authorities (Mach, 
Petzoldt, Avenanus and the mimanentists) You would do better not 
to raise the question of “authorises” and “authontananiam”! 




^ Joseph Dietzgen, Knowledge and Truthf Stuttgart, 1908 — Trfins 
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PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM AND THE RECENT REVOLUTION IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

A YEAR ago, in Die Neue Zeit (1907, No 52), there appeared an 
article by Joseph Diner Denes entitled ‘^Marxism and the Recent 
Revolution in the Natural Sciences ** The defect of thia article is 
that it Ignores the epistemological conclusions Avliich are being 
drawn from the physics and in which we are especially in 

teiested at present But it is precisely this defect which renders 
(he point of view and the conclusions of the author particularly 
interesting for us Joseph Diner D6nes, like the present writer, 
holds the view of the **rank and file Marxist,** of whom our 
Macluans speak with such haughty contempt For instance Mr 
Yushkevich writes that “ordinanly, the average rank and file Marx 
ist calls himself a dialectical malenahst’* (p 1 of his book) And 
now this rank and file Marxist, in the person of J Diner Dfinea, 
has directly compared the recent discoveries in science, and especial 
ly in physics (Xra^a, Becquerel rays, ladium, etc), with Engels* 
AnliDuhnng To what conclusion has this comparison led him? 

* In the mo 6 i varied fields of natural science wntca Diner Denes *ncw 
knowledge has been acquired, all of which tends towards that single point 
which Engels desired to make clear, namely, that In nature there are no 
irreconcilable contradictions, no forcibly fixed boundary lines and distinc 
tiona,* and that if contradictions and distinctions are met with In nature it 
18 because we alone have introduced their rigidity and absoluteness into 
nature * 

It was discovered, for instance, that light and electricity are only 
mamfestations of one and the same force of nature Each day 
it becomes more probable that chemical affinity may be reduced to 
electneal processes The Indestructible and non disintegrablo ele 
ments of chemistry, who^e number continues to grow as though in 
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derision of the unity of the world, now prove to be destructible and 
disintegrable The element radium has been converted into the 
element hehum. 

Just aa all the forces of nature have been reduced to one force, eo 
with this knowledge, all aubsiances In nature have been reduced to one 
iubstance * (Diner Denes italics) 

Quoting the opinion of one of the wnters who regard the atom as 
a condensation of the ether, the author exclaims 

How brilliantly does this confirm the statement made by Engels thirty 
years ago that motion ie the mode of existence of matter All phenomena 
of nature axe motion, and the differences between them ho only in the fact 
that we human beings perceive this motion in different forms It is as 
Engols said Nature like history, is subject to the dialectical law of motion. 

On the olher hand, you cannot take up any of the writings of 
the Machians or about Machiem without encountering pretentious 
referencea to the new physics, which is said to have refuted mate- 
rialism, and so on and so forth Whether these assertions are well 
founded is another question, but the connection between the new 
physics, or rather a definite school of the new physics, and Machism 
and olher varieties of modem idealist philosophy is beyond doubt 
lo analyse Machism and at the same tune to ignore this connection — 
as Plekhanov does — to scoff at the spirit of dialectical mate 
nalism, ue , to sacrifice the method of Engels to the letter of Engels 
Cngels says explicitly that ‘‘with each epoch making discovery even 
in the sphere of natural science [“not to speak of the history of 
mankind'! it [matenalisml has to change its form” {Ludwig Feu^r 
bachy p 36) Hence, a revision of the “form” of Engels’ material 
ism, a revision of his natural philosophical propositions is not 
only not “revkianism,” in the accepted meaning of the tertni, but, 
on the contrary, is demanded by Marxism We cnticise the Mach 
Ians not for making such a revision, but for their purely revisionist 
method of changii^ the essence of materialism under the guise of 
cribciaing its form and of adopting the fundamental precepts of 
reactionary bourgeois philosophy without making the slightest at 
tempt to deal directly, frankly and definitely with assertions of 
Engels’ which are unquestionably extremely important to the given 
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question, as, for example, his assertion that “ motion without 
matter is unthinkable^* (Anti Duhnng, p 74) 

It goea without saying that m exaimnmg the connection between 
one of the schools of modern physicists and the rebirth of philo- 
sophical idealism it is far from being our intention to deal with 
special physical theories What interests ua exclusively is the episte 
raological cpnclusions -diat follow from certain definite proposi 
tiona and generally known discovenes These epistemological con 
elusions are of themselves so insistent that many physicists are 
already reaching for them What is more, there are already various 
trends among the physicists, and definite schools are beginning to 
be formed on this basis Our object, therefore, will be confined to 
explaining clearly the essence of the difference betvveen these van 
oufl trends and the relation in which they stand to the fundamental 
Imes of philosophy 

1 The Crisis yh Modern Physics 

In his book La valeur de la science, the famous French physicist 
Hcnn Poincar4 eays that there are '^symptoms of a aerious ctlaia** 
in physics, and he devotee a special chapter to this crisis (Chap 
VIII, cf also p 171) This crisis is not confined to the fact that 
‘‘radium the great revolutionary,’* is underimning the pnnciple of 
the conservation of energy “All the other principles are equally en 
dangered** (p 180) For instance, Lavoisier’s principle, or the prm 
ciple of the conservation of mass, has been undemdned by the elec 
tron theory of matter According to this theory atoms are composed 
of very minute particles called electrons, which are charged wth 
positive or negative electricity and ‘We immersed in a medium 
wtach we call the ether” The exporimenta of physicists provide 
data for calculating the velocity of the electrons and their mass (or 
the relation of theor mass to their electncal charge) The velocity 
proves to be comparable with the velocity of light (300,000 kilome 
Ires per second), attaining, for instance, one third of the latter 
Under sudh circumstances the twofold mass of the electron has to 
be taken into account, corresponding to the necessity of overcom 
ing the inettian, firstly, of the electron Itself and> ftecondly, of tbr 
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ether The former mass will be the real or mechanical mass of the 
electron, the latter the *‘electrodynamic mass which represents the 
inertia of the ether ** And it turns out that the former mass is equal 
to zero The entue mass of the electrons, or, at least, of the negative 
electrons, pro\e3 to be totally and exclusively electrodynamic in 
Its origin Mass disappears The foundations of mechanics are 
undermined Newton’s pnnciple, the equality of action and reaction, 
18 undermined, and so on 

We are faced, sa>s Poincar6, with the ‘Vuins” of the old princi 
pies of physics, debacle of principles ” It is true, he remarks, that 
all the mentioned departures from principles refer to infinitesimal 
magnitudes, it is possible that we are still ignorant of other infinites 
imals counteracting the undermining of the old principles Moreover 
radium is very rare But at any rate we have reached a period of 
doubt** We have already seen what epistemological deductions the 
author draws from this “period of doubt” “it as not nature which 
imposes on [or dictates to] us the concepts of apace and time, but 
we who impose them on nature”, “whatever is not thought, is pure 
nothing ” These deductions are idealist deductions The breakdown of 
the most fundamental principles shows (such is Poincare’s trend of 
thought) that these principles are not copies, photographs of nature, 
not images of something external in relation to man’s consciousness, 
but products of his consciousness Poincare does not develop these 
deductions consistently, nor is he essentially interested in the philo 
ftopVncal aspect of the question It is dealt with in detail by the 
French writer on philosophical problems, Abel Rey, m his book ia 
theorie physique chez les physiciens conlemporains^^ Paris, 1907 
True, the author himself is a positivist, le, a muddlehead and a 
semi Machian, but in this case this is even a certain advantage, for ho 
cannot be suspected of a desire to slander our Machians’ idol Rey 
cannot be trusted when it comes to giving an exact definition of phi 
lo&Ophical concepts and of materialism m particular^ for Rey* too is 
a professor, and as such is imbued with an utter contempt for the 
materialists (apd distinguishes hunself by utter ignorance of the epis 
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teinology of materialism) It goes without saying that a Marx or an 
Engels IS absolutely non existent for such ‘*men of science But Key 
Buinmarises carefully and in. general conacientiously tbe extremely 
abundant literature on the subject, not only French, but English and 
German as well (Ostwald and Mach m particular), so that we shall 
have frequent recourse to his work 

Tlie attention of philosophers m general, says the autlior, and 
also of those who, for one reason or another, ivish to criticise science 
generally, has now been particularly attracted towards physics 

In discussing the limits and value of physical knowledge, it is In effect 
the legitimacy of positive science the possibility of knowing the object, that 
is criticised * (pp i li) 

From tile ‘‘crisis m modem phy*Mcs*’ people hasten to draw sceptical 
conclusions (p 14) Now, wihat is tins crisis? During the first ttvo 
thirds of the nineteenth century the ph)aicisl 3 agreed among them 
selves on everything essential 

They believed in a purely mechanical explanation of nature they as- 
sujned that physioa is nothing but a complication of mechanics namely a 
moleoular mechanics They differed only as to the melKoda used in roduemg 
physics to mechanics and as lo tlie details nf the mechanism At present 
the spectacle presented by the physico-chemical sciences seems completely 
changed Extreme disagreemenf has replaced general unanimity, and no 
longer does It concern details but leading and fundamental ideas 

“While it would be an exaggeration to say that ooi-h scientist has his 
own peculiar tendencies, it must nevertheless he noted that science and 
especially physics, has like an Us numerous sohoola, the conclusions of 
which often differ from and sometlraes are dhcctly opposed and hostile to 
each other 

Trom tills one fnay Judge the significance and ecopc of what has been 
called the crisis in modem physios. 

Down lo the middle of lb© nineteenth cenlury tradUional physics bad 
assumed that it was sufficient merely to extend physios m order to arrive at 
a metaphysics of matter Thig physics ascribed to its theories an ontological 
value And its theories were all meohanietic The traditional mechanism [Rcy 
employs this word in the specific sense of a system of ideas which reduces 
physics to mcchanicsl thus claimed over and above the results of experience, 
a real knowledge of the material universe Tliia was not a hypothetical ao 
count of experience, it was a dogma” (p 16 ) 

We must here interrupt the worthy “posiliviat ” It is clear that 
he 13 descnbing the materialist philosoplr\ of traditional physics but 
does not want to call the de\il (materialism) by name Materialism 
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to a Humean orrust appear to Be metaph)bic8, diogma, a tranagresBion 
of the bounds ot experience, and so forth KnoY/ing nothing of tna 
tenalism, the Humean Rey has no conception whatever of dialectics, 
of the difference between dialectical matenalism and meftaphysical 
^natenalism, in Engels* meaning of the term Hence, the relation be 
tween absolute and relative truth, for example, is absolutely unclear 
to Rey 

The critlcbm of traditional mechamam nipde during the whol© of the 
second half of the nineteenth century iveakcned the premise of the ontological 
reality of mechanism On the basis of the cntlciams a philosophical concep 
lion of physics was founded which became almost traditional in philosophy 
at the end o{ the nineleenlh century Science was nothing but a symboho 
formula a method of notation (repSrage)^ and einco the methods of notation 
1 ailed according to the schools, the conclusion was soon reached that only ^ 
that was denoted which had been previously designed (fagonnS) by men for 
notation (or symbol isatlon) Science became a work of art for diUetantes, 
a work of art lor utilitarians views which could with legitimacy ho generally 
interpreted as the negation of the possibility of acJence A science which ia 
a pure artifice for acting upon nature a mere utilitarian technique haa no 
right to call itself science, without perverting the meaning of words To say 
that science con be nothing but such an artificial means of action is to dli^ 
avow science in the proper meaning of the term 

The collapse of traditional mechanism, or, more precisely, the criticism 
to which it IV as subjected, led to the proposition that science itself had also 
collapsed From the impossibility of adhenng purely and simply to tradi 
lional mechanism it was inferred that science was impossible** (p 17) 

And the author asks 

“Is the present ciiais in physics a temporary and external incident in the 
ovolution of science, or is science itgplf making an abrupt right about face 
and definitely abandoning the path it has hitherto pursued? ” (p 18)- 

‘ If the [physical and cliemical] sciences, which in history have been 
essentially emancipators, collapae in tins orlaie, which reduces them to the 
status of mere, lecnnioally uschil recipes but deprives them of all significance 
from the standpoint of knowledge of nature, the result must needs be a 
complete revolution both in ths art of logic and the history of ideas. Phys- 
ics then loses all educational value the spirit of positive science it represents 
becomes false and dangerous’* 

Science can offer only practical recipes but no real knowledge 

'^Knowledge of the real must be sought and given by other means 
One must take another road, one must return to subjective intuition, to a 
mysucal sense of reality. In a word to the myaterious, to all of which one 
thought It had been deprived’* (p 19) 

Atv a posUrvist the author const deta surb a view wrong and tbe 
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crisis in physics only temporary We shall presently see how Rey 
punfies Mach, Poincare and Co of these conclusions At present we 
shall confine ourselves to noting the fact of the “crisis” and its 
significance From the last words of Rey quoted by us it is quite 
clear what reactionary elennents have taken advantage of and ag 
gravated tins cnsia Rey exphoitly states m the preface to hia work 
that “tlie fideist and anti intellectual ist movement of the last years 
of the nineteenth century’’ is seeking “to base itself on the general 
spirit of modern physics” (p 11) In France, those ^v^\o put faith 
above reason are called fideists (from the Latin fides, faith) Anti 
intellectuaham is a doctrine that denies the nghts or claims of 
reason Hence, in its philosophical aspect, the essence of the “crisis 
m modern physics*’ that the old physics regarded its theories as 
“real knowledge of the material world,” i e , the reflection of objec 
live reality The new trend in physics regards theories only as svm 
hols, signs, and marks for practice i e , it denies the existence of an 
objective reality independent of our mind and reflected by it If Rey 
hod used correct philosophical tenmnology he would have said the 
materialist theory of knowledge, xnstmctively accepted by the earlier 
physics, has been replaced by an idealist and agnostic theory ol 
knowledge, which, against the wishes of the idealists and agnostics, 
has been taken advantage of by fideisra. 

But Rey does not present this replacement, wrhich constitutes the 
crisis, as though all the modern physicists stand opposed to all the 
old ph)sicista No He shows that m their epistemological trends 
the modem physicists are divided into three schools the energeti 
cist or conceptualist sdhool , the meohonistic or neo mechanistic 
school, to which the vast majority of physicists still adhere, and in 
between ihe two, the critical school To the first belong Mach and 
Duhem, to the third, Henn Pomcare, to the second, Kirchhoff, 
Helmholtz, Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Maxwell — among the older 
physicists — and Larmor and Loren tz among the modem physicists 
What the essence of the two basic trends is (for the third is not in 
dependent, but intermediate) may be judged from the following 
words of Key’s 


Traditional mccbaniam consinioted a eyslem of the material world 
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Its doctrine of the structure of matter was based on “elements quah 
tatively homogeneoua and identical”, and elements were to be 
regarded as “immutable impenetrable,” etc Physics “constructed a 
reai edifice out of real raateiials and real cement The physicist pos 
sesBed material elements^ the causes and modes of their action, and 
die real laws of their action” (pp 33 38) 

“Tlie change in thia view consists in the rejection of the ontological 
significance of the thcones and an exaggerated emphasis on the phenomeno 
logical significance of physics’’ 

The conceptualiBt view operates “With 

*^pure abstractions and aeolcs a purely abstract tlieory which will as far 
as possible eliminate the hypothealB of matter The notion of energy tlius 
becomes the substructure of the new physics Tins is why conceplualist physics 
way most often be called onergeticist pk^sicst 

although this designation does not fit for example, such a represent 
ative of conceptualist physics as Mach (p 46) 

Rey^a identification of energeUcs with Machism is not altogether 
correct of course, nor is his assurance that the neo mechanistic 
school as well is approaching a phenomcnalist view of physics 
(p 48) despite the profundity of its disagreement with the concep 
tualists Rev’s “new” tcnninology docs not clarify but rather ob 
scures matters, but we could not avoid it if we Were to give the reader 
an idea of how a “positivist” regards the crisis in phjsics Essentially, 
the opposition of the “new” school to the old views fully coincides, 
as the reader may have convinced himself, with Kleinpeter’s ciilicism 
of Helmholtz quoted above In bis presentation of the vle^V 8 of the 
various physicists Rey reflects tlie indefimteness and vacillation of 
their philosophical views The essence of the crisis in modem physics 
consists in the breakdown of the old laws and basic pnnciples, in 
the rejection of an objective reality existing outside the mind, that 
13 , in the replacement of materialism by idealism and agnosticism 
“Matter has disappeared” — one may thus express the fundamental and 
char Acten Stic difficulty in relation to many of the particular qu^s 
pons which has created this crisis Let us pause to dascuss this dxf 
ficuUy , 
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2 ‘‘Matter Has Disappeared” 

Such» literally, is the expiession that may be encountered in the 
descriptions given by modern physicists of recent discoveries For 
instance, L Houlleviguc, in hia book U evolution de$ sciences^ cnti 
ties hia chapter on the new theories of matter “Does Matter Exist 
He says “The atom dematenahses, matter disappears To see ho^v 
easily fundamental philosophical conclusions are dra\\n fiom this 
by the Machians, let us take Valentinov He writes 

‘ The statement that the scientific explanation of the world can find a 
fitm foundation only in materialism ia nothing but a fiction, and what la 
more an abaurd fiction* (p 67) 

He quotes as a destroyer of this absurd fiction Augusta Righi, the 
Italian physicist, who says that the electron theory “is not so much a 
theory of electricity aa of matter ^ the new system sunply puts electri 
city in the place of matter Having quoted these words (p 64 ), Mr 
Valentinov exclaims 

“Why does Rlghl permit himself to commit this offence ngalnat sacred 
matter? Is it perhaps because he is o solipsist an idealist a bourgeois criti 
cist, an cmpirio momst or even something worse? 

This lemark, which seems to Mr Valentinov to annihilate the 
materialists by its sarcasm, only discloses his virgin innocence on 
the subject of philosophical materialism Mr Valentinov has no 
susjncion of the real connection between philosophical idealism 
and the “disappearance of matter ” That “disappearance of matter^ 
of which ho speaks, in imitation of the modern physicists, has no 
relation to tlie epistemological distinction between materialism and 
idealism To make this clear, let us take one of tlie most consistent 
and clear Machians, Karl Pearson For him the physical umverse 
consists of groups of sense impressions He illustrates “our conceptual 
model of the physical universe” by the following diagram explain 
ing, however, that it takes no account of relative sizes {The Grammar 
of Science, p 282 ) — 

^ L Houllevigue, Viioluiwn des sciences [The Evolution of the Sciences], 
Paris 1908, pp 63 87, 88 tf hia article * Les idees des Phystciens sur la 
mati^re t‘ The Phygiclsts Ideas of Matter* ] In P Annie psychclogique^ 1908 

* Augusto Raghl Die rrodeme Theone der physikalischen Erschcinungen 
[The Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena'] Leipzig 1905, S 131 
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In order to simplify his diagram, Karl Pearson entirely omits the 
question of the relation between ether and electricity, or positive 
electrons and negative electrons But that is not Important What is 
important is that from Pearson’s idealist standpoint “bodies ’ are 
first regarded as sense impressions, and then the constitution of these 
bodies out of particles, particles out of molecules and so forth afTects 
the changes m the model of the physical world, but in no way affects 
the ^question of whether bodies are symbols of perceptions, or per 
ceptlons images of bodies Materialism and idealism differ m their 
respective answers to the question of the source of our knowledge and 
of the relation of knowledge (and of the “psychical” m general) to 
the physical world, while the question of the structure of matter, joI 
atoms and electrons, la a question that concerns only this “physical 
world ” When the physicists eay that “matter is disappearing,” they 
mean that hitherto science reduced its investigations of the physical 
isorld to three ultimate concepts matter, electncitv and ether, 
whereas now only the two latter remain For it has become possible 
to reduce matter to electricity, the atom can bo explauned as ro- 
Bembling an infinitely small solar system, within which negative 
electrons move around a positive electron with a defimte (and, as 
we have seen, enormously large) velocity It is consequently pos- 
sible to reduce the physical world from scores of elementa to two or 
three elements (inasmuch as positive 'and negative electrons consU 
tute “two essentially distinct lands of matter,” aa the physicist Pel 
lat says — ^Rey, op cit , pp 294-95) Hence, natural science leads to 
the **unUy of nuxWcr” {ibui ) ^ — such is the real meaning of the 


1 €f Oliver Lodge, Ehctrons^ London, 1906 'The electrical theory of 
maitet/* the tccegniiion of eleclxicity us the ‘fundamental eubalanc*^ ” is an 
approximate accompliBhmoot of that to what the pluloBOphera strove always, 
that ie, the unity of matter’’, cf also Rtghi, Ueber die Stru/ptur dor Materie 
[On the Structure of Matter], Leipzig 1908 J J Thomson, The Corpuscular 
TAsory of Matter, London, 1907, P Langevln, *La physique des 6lectrQns* 
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statement regarding the disappearance of matter its replacement by 
electricity, etc , which is leading so many people astray ‘‘Matter 
is disappearing” means that the limit ^\rithin which ^^e have hitherto 
known matter is vamahing and that our knowledge is penetrating 
deeper, properties of matter are disappearing which formerly 
seemed absolute, immutable, and primary (impenetrability, inertia, 
mass, etc ) and which are now revealed to be relative and charac 
tenstic only of certain states of matter For the sole “property” of 
matter with whose recognition philosophical materialism is bound 
up IS the property of being an objective reality ^ of existing outside 
our mind 

The error of Machism in general, as of the Machian new phys 
ica, 18 that it ignores this basis of philosophical materialism and 
the distinction between metaphysical materialism and dialectical 
matenalism Tlie recognition of immutable elements, “of the ira 
mutable substance of thmgs,” and so forth, is not materialism, but 
metaphysical^ i e , anti dialectical, materialism That is why J Dietz 
gen emphasised that the “subject matter of science is endless,” tliat 
not only the infinite, but the “smallest atom” is immeasurable, 
unknowable to the end, inexhaustible^ “for nature in all her parts 
has no beginning and no end” {Kleincre philosophische Schnften, S 
229 30) That is why Engels gave the example of the discovery of 
alizarm in coal tar and criticised mechanical matenalism In order 
to present the question in the only correct way, tliat is, from the 
dialectical materialist standpoint, we must ask Do electrons, ether 
and so on exist as objective realities outside the human mind or 
not^ The scientists will also have to answer this question unhesita 
tingly, and they do invanably answer it in the affirmative, just as 
they unhesitatingly recognise that nature existed prior to man and 
prior to organic matter Thus, the question is decided in favour of 
materialism, for the concept matter, as we already stated, epistemo- 
logically implies nothing but objective reality existing mdependently 
of the human mind and reflected by it 

But dialectical matenalisni insists on the approximate, relative 
character of every scientific theory of the structure of matter and 

[^*The Physics of the Electrons'], in the Revue generate des sciences, 1905 
pp 257 76, 
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Us propetUes, it insists on the absence of absolute boundaries in 
nature, on the transformation of moving matter from one state into 
another which, from one point of view, i8 to us apparently irrecon 
cilable with it, and so forth Hoivever bizarre from tho standpoint 
of “common sense” the transformation of imponderable ether into 
ponderable matter and vice versa may appear, however “strange” 
may seem the absence of any other kind of mass in the electron save 
electromagnetic mass, however exltaordinary may be ibe fact tbal the 
meclianical laws of motion are confined only to a single sphere of 
natural phenomena and are subordinated to tlie more profound laws 
of electromagnetic phenomena, and so forth — all this is but anothcw* 
corroboration of dialectical materialism It is mainly becatise the 
physicists did not know dmlectKis that the new physics strayed into 
idealism They combated metaphysical (in Engels’, and not the 
positivist, i e , Humean sense of the word) materialism and its one- 
sided “mechanism,*’ and in so doing threw the baby out with the bath 
water Denying the immutability of the elements and the properties 
of matter known hitherto, they ended in denying matter, i e , the ob 
jective reality of the physical world Denying the absolute char 
acter of some of the most important and basic laws, they ended in 
denying all objective law in nature and in declaring that a law of 
nature le a mere convention, “a limjtation of expectation,” “a logical 
necessity,** and so forth Insisting on the approximate and relative 
tiharacter of our knowledge, they ended an denying the object mde 
pendent of the nnnd and reflected approximately correctly and rela 
lively truthfully by the mind And so on, and so forth, without end 
The opinions expre«5sed by Bogdanov in 18^9 regarding “the im 
mutable essence of thmgs,” the opinions of Valentinov and Yush 
kevich regarding “substance,” and so forth — are similar fruits of 
Ignorance of dialectics From Engels’ point of view, the only im 
mutability la the reflection by the hitman mind (when there is a 
human mind) of an t'xternal world existing and developing in 
dependency of the nund No other “immutability,” no other “es 
sence,” no other “absolute substance,” in the s^nse in which these 
concepts were depicted by iho empty professorial philosophy, exist 
for Marx and Engels The “essence” of things, or “substance,” is 
aho relative, it expresses only the degree of profundity of man’s 
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knowledge of objects, and while yesterd'iy the profundity of this 
knowledge did not go beyond the atom, and today does not go 
beyond the electron and ether, dialectical matenalisra insists on the 
temporary, relative, approximate character of all these milestones 
m the knowledge of nature gained by the progressing science of man 
The electron is as inoxhaiistible as the atom, nature is infinite, but 
It infinitely exists And it is this sole categorical, this sole uncondi 
tional recognition of nature's exulence outside the mind and per 
ceptiona of man that distinguishes dialectical matenalism from 
relativist agnosticism and idealism 

Let us cite two examples of the way in which the new physics 
wavers unconsciously and instinctively between dialectical mate^ 
nalism, which remains unknown to die bourgeois scientists, and 
‘^phenomenalism,'’ ivith its inevitable subjectivist (and, subsequently, 
directly fideist) deductions 

This same Augusto Righi, fropi whomMr Valentinov was unable 
to get a reply on the question which interested him about material 
lam, ivTites in the antroduction to his book 

What the electroir; or electrical atoms, really ore remains even now 
a mystery but in epito of this, ihe now theory is perhaps destined in time 
to achieve no small philosophical significance, since it is arriving at entirely 
new hypotheses regarding the structure of ponderable matter and is stnving 
to reduce all phenomena of the external world to one common ongin 

*For the positivist and uliliiarian tendencies of our time such an ad 
vantage may bo of small consequence and a theory is perhaps regarded pri 
numly as a means of conveniently ordering and summarising facta and as 
a guide m the search for further phenomena But while In former times 
perhaps too much confidence was plated in the faculties of the human mind 
and It was considered too easy to grosp the ultimate causes of all things, 
there is nowadays a tendency to fall into the opposite error* {op cit , p 3) 

Why does Righi dissociate himself here from the positivist and 
utilitarian tendencies? Because, while apparently he has no definite 
philosophical standpoint, he instinctively clijigs to the reality of 
the external world and to the recpgnition that the new theory is not 
only a “convemence” (Poincare), not only an “empxrio symbol” 
(Yushkevidi), not only a “harmonising” of experience (Bogdanov), 
or whatever else they call such subjectivist subterfuges, but a further 
step in the cognition of objective reality Had this physicist been 
acquainted witli dialectical materialism, bis opinion of the error 
Mhich is the opposite of the old metaphysical materialism might pei> 
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haps have become the starting point of a correct philosophy But these 
people’s whole enviroimient estranges them from Mar^ and Engels 
and throws them into the ombrace of valgar oiE&cial philosophy 
Rey too as entirely unfamiliar with dialectics But he too is com 
palled to stale that among the modern physicists there are those 
who continue the traditions of ^‘inechanisra” {le, materialism) 
The path of ‘‘mechanism/’ says he> la pursued not only by Kirchhoff* 
Hertz, Boltzmann, Maxwell, Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin 

‘Pure mechaniais, and in some reapecls more mechanist than anybody 
else, and representing the culmination {^abouussant) of mechanism, are 
those who follow Loronlz and Larmor in formulating an electrical theory of 
matter and who arrive at a denial ol the constancy of moss, declaring it 
to be a function of motion They are all mechanists because they take real 
motwn as their starung pomt** (Key’s Italics, p 290) 

If, for example, the hypotheses of Lorente, Larmor and Langevin werci 
thanks to certain experimental confirmation, to obtain a sufficiently stable 
baaia for the gy&tematisauon of physics, it would be certain that the laws 
of present-day mechanics are nothing but a corollary of the lows of electro 
magnetiem they would oonstiiuto a special case of the latter within well 
defined Limits (Constancy of mass and the principle of inertia would ho valid 
only for moderate velocities of bodies, the term ‘moderate’ being taken in 
relation to our senses and to the phenomena which constitute our general 
experience A general recasting of mechanics would result, and hence also 
a general recasting of the systematisation of physios” (p 275) 

Would this imply the abandonment of mechanism? By no means The 
purely mechanist tradition would still be followed, and mechanism would 
follow its noimal course of development” (p 295) 

‘‘Electronic phyaics, which should bo ranked among the theories of a 
generally mechanist spirit, tenda at present to impose its systematisation on 
physics Athough the fumlamental principles of this electronic physics ore 
not fumiahed by mechanics but by the experimental data of Uie dieory of 
electricity, Its spirit is meohonistic, because 

‘ (1) It uses figisrative ( figures)^ material elements to represent physical 
properties and thdr laws, it expresses itself in terms of perception 

‘ (Ji) While it no longer regards physical phenomena as patliculor cases 
of mechanical phenomena, it regards mechanical phonomona as particular 
cases of physlod phenomena. The laws of meohanios thus retain their direct 
contwiiUty the laws of physics, and the concepts of mechanics remain 
concepts of the same order as physico-chemical concepts In traditional 
mechenlsm it ivas motions copied (calquSs) from relatively slow motions, 
which, fdnee they alone were known and most directly observable, were 
taken as a type of all possiblo motions Recent experiments^ on the 
contrary, show that It is ncoessary to extend our conception of possible 
motions Tiadliicmal meohanica lemalns entirely intact, but it now applies 
only tP relatively alow motions In relation to largo velocities the laws 
of piodon arc difierent. Matter appears to be reduced to electrical particlcfl, 
the ultimate Blemenl of the atom 
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(3) Motion displacement in apace^ remains the only figurative element 
of physical theoiry 

**(4) Finally what from the standpoint of the general spirit of ph>' 0 ics 
comes before eyery other consideration is the fact that the conception of 
physics, its methods its theories and their relation to experience remains 
absolutely identical with the conception of mechanism with the conception 
of physics held since the Renaissance ' (p 47) 

I have given this long quotation fiom Rey m full because otvHng 
to hi3 perpetual anxiety to avoid “materialist metaphysics/* it would 
have been impossible to expound lus statements in any other way 
But however much both Rey and the physicists of whom he speaks 
abjure materialism, it is nevertheless beyond question that tradition 
al mechanics was a copy of real motions of moderate velocity, while 
the new physics as a copy of real motions of enormous velocity 
The recognition of theory as a copy, as an approximate copy of oh 
jective reality, is materialism When Rey aaya that among modem 
physicists there “is a reaction against the conceptualist [Machian] 
and energeticist school,” and when he ranks the physicists of the 
electron theory among the representatives of this reaction (p 46), 
we could desire no better corroboration of the fact that the struggle 
18 essentially between the materialist and the idealist tendencies But 
we must not forget that, apart from the prejudices against materia! 
ism common to all educated philistmes, the most outstanding theore 
ticians exhibit a complete ignorance bf dialectics 

3 Is Motion Without Matter Conceivable^ 

The fa<;Jt that philosophical idealism is altempbng to make use 
of the new physics, or that adeahst conclusions are being drawn 
from the latter, la due not to the discovery of new kinds of sub 
stance and force, of matter and motion, but to the fact that on at 
tempt is being made to conceive motion without matter And it is the 
essence of thie attempt w'hich our Machians fail to examine They 
were unwilling to take account of Engels’ statement that “motion 
without matter is inconceivable ” J Diet 2 gen in 1869, in his Wesen 
der menschlichen KopfarbeiC^ expressed tlie same idea as Engels, 
although, It JB true} not without his usual muddled attempts to “rec 
oncile” materialism and idealism Let us leave aside these ottempts, 
which are to a large extent to be explained by the fact that Dietzgen 
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13 arguing against Buchner's non dialectical anatenaliam and let 
us examine Dietzgen’s own statements on the question under con 
sideration He says 

They [the IdeallQis] want to have the general without the particular, 
mind without matter (orce without substance, science without expenence 
or material the absolute without the relative*^ {Das Wesen der menschhchen 
Kopfarbou, 1903, S 108) 

Thus the endeavour to divorce motion from matter, force fiom sub 
stance, Dietzgen associates with idealism, compares with the endeav 
our to divorce thought from the brain 

“Liebig Dleizgen continues, Svlio is e pecially fond of straying fruju 
Ws inductive science into the field ol specnlaiion, says in the apWl o{ ideal 
jsm Torce cannot be seen’ ” (p 109) ‘The splntualJbt or the idealist 
believes in the spiritual, le ghostlike and inexplicable, nature of force ’ 
(p 110) ‘ The antithesis between force and matter is as old as the antithesis 
between idealism and inaterialiam ” (p 111) “Of course, there is no 
force williout matter, no matter without force, forceless matter and mat 
teilcBs force are absurdlues li there aie idealist natural Bcienliats who believe 
in the immaterial existence of forces on this point the> are not natural 
scientists but seera of ghosts” (p 114) 

We thus see that scientists who were prepared to grant that mo 
non 13 conceivable without matter were to be encountered forty years 
ugo too, and that “on this point’' Dietzgen declared them to be seers 
of ghosts What, then, la the connection between idealism and the 
divorce of matter from motion, the separation of substance from 
lorce’^ Is It not “more economical,’ indeed to conceive motiun 
without matter? 

Lot ua imagine a consistent idealist who holds that the entire 
world 18 hia sensation, liia idea, etc (if we take “nobody V' sensation 
or idea, this changes only the variety of philosopliical idealism but 
not Its essence) The idealist wonld not even think of denying that 
the ^vprld is motion, i e , the motion of my thoughts, ideas, sensa 
dons The question as to what moves, the idealist will reject and re 
gard as absurd what is taking place la a change of my sensations, 
my ideas come and go, and nothing more Outside me there lis 
nothing “It moves” — and that la all It is impossible to conceive a 
more “economical” way of thinking And no proofs, syllogisms, or 
definitions are capable of refuting the solipsist If he consistently 
adheres to his view 
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The fundamental djatiiiction between the materialist and the ad 
herent of idealist philosophy consists in the fact that the sensation 
perception, idea, and the mind of man generally, is regarded as an 
image of objective reality Tlie world is the movement of this ob 
jective reality reflected by our consciousness To tlie anovement of 
ideas, perceptions, etc , there corresponda the movement of matter 
outside me The concept matter expresses nothing more than the ob 
jective reality which is given us in sensation Therefore, to divorce 
motion from matter is equivalent to divorcing thought from objective 
realit), or to divorcing my sensations from the external world — in 
a word, it is to go over to idealism Tlie tnck which is usually jiei 
formed in denying matter, and m assuming motion without matter 
consists in ignoring the relation of matter to thought The question is 
presented as though this relation did not exist, but m reahti it is 
introduced surreptitiously, at the beginning of the argument it re 
mains unexpressed, but subsequently crops up more or less imper 
\ eptibly 

Matter has disappeared, they tell us wishing from this to drau 
ipisteniological conclusions But has thought remained^— we ask 
If not, if with the disappearance of matter thought has also disap 
peered, if with the disappearance of the brain and nervous system 
Ideas and sensations, too, have disappeared — then it follows that 
everything has disappeared And your argument has disappeared as 
a sample of ‘*tlioughl” (or lack of thought) ^ But if it has remained 
■ — if it is assumed that mth the disappearance of matter, 'thought 
(idea, sensation, etc ) does not disappear, then you have surrep 
tiliously gone over to the standpoint of philosophical idealism And 
tins always happens -with people who wash, for * ‘economy’s sake/’ 
to conceive of motion without matter, for tacitly , by the very fact 
that they continue to argue, they are acknowledging the existence of 
thought after the diaappearanpe of matter This means that a very 
simple, or a veiy complex philosophical idealism is taken as a 
basis, ^ very simple one, if it is a case of frank solipsism {1 exist, 
and the world is only my flensation) , a very complex one, if instead 
of the thought, ideas and sensations of a living person, a dead ah 
straction is posited, that is, nobody’s thought, nobody’s idea, no 
body's sensation, but thought m general (the Ahaolulo Idea, the 
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Universal Will, etc ), sensation as an iiidcterniinate ‘‘element/ 
the “psychical/’ which la aubetituted for the whole of physical 
nature, etc, etc Thousands of shades of vaneties of pblosophical 
idealism are possible and it is always possible to create a thousand 
and first shade ^ and to the author of this thousand and first little 
8) stem (emplrio monism, for example) what distinguishes it from 
the rest may appear to be momentous Prom die standpoint of mate 
nalism, however, these diahnctions are absolutely unessential What 
IS essential is the point of departure What is essential is that die at 
tempt to think of motion without matter smuggles in thought divorced 
from matter — and that is philosophical idealism 

Therefore, for example, the English Machian Karl Pearson, the 
clearest and most conaistcnt of the Machians, who is averse to verbal 
trickery, directly begins the seventh chapter of his book, devoted to 
“matter/’ ivith the characteristic headmg “All things move — but 
only in conception ” “It la therefore, for the sphere of peTception, 
idle to ask what moves and why xi moves” [The Grammar of Science^ 
p 243) 

Therefore, too, in the case of Bogdanov, his philosophical misad 
ventures in fact began before his acquaintance with Mach They be 
gan from the moment he put his trust m the assertion of the great 
chemist, but poor philosopher, Ostwald, that motion can be thought 
of without matter It is all the more fitting to pause on this long 
past episode in Bogdanov’s philosophical development since it is 
impossible when speaking of the connection between philosophical 
Idealiam and certain trends in the new physics to ignore O&twald’fl 
“energetics ” 

Wo have already said,* Wrote Bogdanov iu 1899, that the nineteenth 
century did not etioc^ m ultimately solving the problem of the mutiutable 
Cftsenoe of things This essence, under the name of matter* even holds an 
impoTtBnt place In the world outlook of the foxt^most ihinkexa of the century** 
{Pmidaniental Ekntenu of the Hisforical Outloofh p 38) 

We said that this is a sheer muddle The recognition of the ob 
jeetive reality of the outer world, the recognition of the existence 
outside our mmd of eternally moving and eternally changing ir^at 
ter, 18 here confused with the recognition of die immutable essence 
of things It 18 hardly possible that Bogdanov m 1899 did not rank 
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Marx and Engels among the ^‘foremost thinkers ” But he obviously 
did not understand dialectical materialism 

“ In the processes of nature two aspects are usually still distinguished 
maiitT and ils moiion II cannot be said that the concept of matter is dis 
tingulshod by great clarity It is not eo^sy to give a satisfactory ans^ver to the 
question — what la matter^ It Is defined as the 'cause of sensationa or as the 
permanent possibility of sensation hut it is evidotit that matter is Uom con 
fused with motion ” (p 38) 

It IS evident that Bogdanov is arguing inconectly Not only does 
he confuse the materialist recognition of an objective source of 
sensations (unclearly formulated in the words **cavise of sensa 
tions’’) with Miira agnostic definition of matter as the possibility 
of sensation, but the chief error here is that the author, having 
boldly approached the question of the existence or non existence of 
an objective source of eensations, abandons this question half way 
and jumps lo another question, the question of the existence or non 
existence of matter without motion Tlie Idealist may regard the 
world as the movement of our sensations (even though “socially 
organised’^ and “harmonised” to the highest degree) , the material 
1st regards the world as the movement of an objective source of an 
objective model of our sensations Tlie metaphysical, i e , anti dia 
lecUcal, malLTiahst may accept the existence of matter without 
motion feven though temporarily, before “the first impulse,” etc ) 
Tho dialectical materialist not only regards motion as an insepar 
able property of matter, but rejects the simplified view of motion 
and so forth 

The most exact definition would perhaps, be the following matter 
Lb wtiai moves* but this ia a* deJvoid of coutout as though, one vrere to say 
that matter is the subject of a sentence the predicate of which is moves 
The fact, most likely, is that in the epoch of statics men were wont lo see 
something necessarily solid in the role of tho subject 'object,* and such 
an mootivenient thing for statics as 'motion they were prepared to tolerate 
only as a predicatfc, ea one of the attributes of 'matter* ** (pp 88-39) 

Tluft 13 something like the charge Akunov brought againet the 
hkra iBts ^ namely, that their programme did not contain the word 

1 hkrOj tlie central organ of the illegal Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party in its formative stages Lcnm was the prime founder of the paper and 
its moving spirit until the spilt of tho Party into Bolsheviks and hfenshevlk* 
after its Second Congress in 1903 — -Trims 
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proletariat in llio nominative case! Whether we say the world is 
moving matter, or that the world is material motion, makes no 
difference whatever 

* But energy must have a velhlcle—say those who believe in matter 
’Why?— asks Ostwald, and with reason Mnat nature necessarily consist of 
subject and predicate?*’ (p 39) 

Ostwald’a answer, which so pleased Bogdanov in 1899 is plain 
sophistry Must our judgments necessarily consist of electrons and 
ether? — one might retort to Ostwald Ab a matter of fact, the mental 
elimination from '^nature” of matter as the **subject” only implies 
the tacit admission into philosophy of thought as the ‘‘subject,” 
(i e , as the primary, the starting point, independent of matter) Not 
the subject, but the objective source of sensaiion la eliminated and 
stTisalion becomes the “subject,” is, philosophy becomes Berke 
leian, no matter in what trappings the word “sensation” is after 
wards decked Oslwald endeavouted to avoid this inevitable philo 
eophical alternative (matenalism or idealism) by an andefimte 
use of the word “energy,” but this very endeavour only once again 
goes to prove the futility of such artifices If energy is motion, you 
have only shifted the difficulty from the subject to the predicate 
you have only changed the question, does matter move? into the 
question, is energy material? Does the transformation of energy take 
place outside my mind, independently of man and mankind, or 
are these only adeas, symbols, conventional signs, and so forth? 
And this question proved fatal to the “energeticist” philosophy, 
that attempt to disguise old epistemological errors by a “new ter 
minology ” 

Here are examples of how the energeticast Ostwald got into a 
muddle In the preface to his Lectures on Natural Philosophy^ he 
declares thtit he regards 

as a great gain the simple and natural removal of the old difhoultlea in 
iho way of unlving iho concepts matter and spirit by anboxdlnating both to 
the concept energy” 

This IS not a gam, but a loss, because the question whether epjste 

^ Wniislm Oatwald, VotUsungen f^atHTphU(Mophe ? Aufl , Loip 
7^ 1902, S via 
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mological luve&Ugation (Oalwald does not clearly realise that he 
raising an epistemological and not a chemical question) la to he 
conducted along materialist or idealist lines is not being soUed 
but la being confused by an arbitrary use of the term ‘‘energy Of 
course, if we “subordinate’* both matter and spirit to this concept, 
the verbal annihilation of the antriheais is beyond question, but the 
absurdity of the belief in sprites and hobgoblins, for instance 
not removed by calling it “energetics ’ On page 394 of the Vor 
lesungen we read 

Thai all external eventa may be presented aa an intornclion of onergie** 
can be most simply explained if our mental processes arc themselves energetic 
and Impose {aalpr^gen) this properly of theirs on all external phenomena 

1 his 13 pure idealism it is not our thought that reflects thf» trat ^ 
formation of energy in the external world, but the external world 
that reflects a certain “properly** of our mind I The American philo^ 
opher Hibben, pointing to this and similar passages in Ostivald*s 
Vorle^ungen, aptly aays that Oswald “appears in a Kantian 
disguise” and that the explicability of the phenomena of the ex 
ternal world is deduced from the properties of our mind^ 

”It is obvious therefore,” says Hibbon, ‘^that if the primary concept of 
energy Is so dahned as to embrace psychical phenomena ve have no longei 
the simple concept of energy as understood and recognised nt sclrntiflr 
circles or even among the Energetikor themselves ^ 

The transformation of energy is regarded by science as an objective 
process independent of the minds of men and of the experience of 
mankind that is to say, it la regarded matenah«»ticany And bv 
energy, Ostwald himself in many instances, probably in the ^aat 
majonty of instances, means mnterutl motion 

And this accounts for the remarkable phenomenon that Bog 
donov, a disciple of Ostwald having become a disciple of Mach, 
began to reproach Ostwald not because he does not adhere con 
sistently to a inaterishstio view of energy, but because he admits 
the maleriahsbo view of energy (and at times even takes it as bis 

^ J 0 Hibbon * The Theory of Unorgetios wd its Philosophical Beannga, * 
The Momt, April 1903, Vol XTH, pp 329^ 
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basifi) The matenali&ts cnticlflo Ostwald because he lapses into 
ideahsn, because he attempts to reconcile matenahara and ideal 
ism Bogdanov criticises Ostwald from the idealist standpoint In 
1906 he wrote 

Oslwald^e energetics* hostile to atoraiBm but for the rest closely akin 
to the old matenahara, enlisted my heartiest s>'inpathy I soon noticed, how 
ovoi*, an iraportdnt contradiction in his Naturphilosopkie although he fre 
qaently emphasises the purely methodological dgnificanco of the concept 
‘energy/ in a great number of instances he himself falls to adhere to it He 
every now and again converts energy’ from a pure symbol of correlations 
between the facta of experience into the substance of exp^*rlence, into the 
world stuiT ” {Empino Afonwm 13 k IIT, pp xvi xvli) 

Energy is a pure symbol i Aftei this Bogdanov may dispute as 
much as he pleases with the “empino symbolist” Yushkevich* mth 
the “pure Machians,” the empino -cnticists, etc — from the stand 
point of the matenaliats it is a dispute between a iidan who believes 
m a yellow devil an^ a anan who believes m a green devil For the 
important thing is not the dififerences between Bogdanov and the 
other Machians, but what they have in common, to wit the idealist 
interpretation of “experience” and “energy,” the denial of objecbve 
reality, adaptation to which constitutea human expenence and the 
copying of which constitutes the only scientific “methodology” and 
scientific “energetics ” 

‘‘It [Ostwald 8 ciiorgetios] is indifferent to the material of the world 
it 18 fully compatible with both the old material lam and panpsychism” (i e , 
philosophical idealism?) (p* xvil) 

And Bogdanov departed from muddled energetics not by ihe ma 
tenaljst road but by the idealist road 

’\^en ‘energy’ is represented as substance it is nothing but the old 
materialism mluua the absolute atoms — ^materialism with a correction in the 
senao of the contdnidiy of the existing” {ibid ) 

Yea, Bogdanov left the “old” materialism, i e , the metaphysical 
materialism of the scientists, not for dialectical matenabsm, which 
he imderstood as little in 1906 as he did in 1899, but for idealism 
and fideism, for no educated representative of modem fideism, no 
inunanentist, no “neo criliciat,” and so forth, object to the 
“methodological” conception of energy; to its interpretation as a 
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‘pure symbol of correlation of the facts of experience ’’ Take 
Paul Carua, with whose mental makeup wc have already become 
Bufficiently acquainted, and you will find that this Machiau critj 
cises Ostwald in the very same way as Bogdanov 

MatcTlalian and enci^etica are exactly in the aame predicament” {The 
Momst, 1907 Vol XVII No 4 p 536) 

We are helped very little by matenalism when we are told that every 
thing is matter, that bodies are matter and that thoughts arc merely a 
function of matter and Professor Ostwald’s energetics la not a whit bettor 
when it tells us that matter is energy, and that the soul too is only a factor 
of energy” (p 533) 

Ostwald’s energetics is a good example of how quickly a ‘‘neiv” 
temunology becomes fashionable, and how quickly it turns out 
that a sommvIiQt altered mode of expression can in no way eliminate 
fundamental philosophical questions and fundamental philosophic 
al trends Both materaalism and idealism can be expressed in terms 
of ^^energehes” (more or leas consislenlly, of course) just as they 
can be expressed in terms of "experience,^* and the like Energeti 
cisl physics is a source of new idealist attempts to conceive motion 
without matter — because of the disintegration of particles of matter 
which hilheito had been accounted nonnlisintegrable and because of 
the discovery of heretofore unknown forms of material motion 

I 

4 EiyGusH Spirituausm and the Two Trends in Modern Physics 

In order to illustrate concretely the philosophical battle raging 
in present day literature over the various conclusions drawn from 
the new phyaica, we shall let certain, of the direct parCicipanta In 
the "fray" speak for themselves, and we shall begin with the English 
fhe physicist Arthur W Rucker defends one trend — from the stand 
point of tlie natural scientist, the philosopher James Ward another 
trend — from the standpoint of epistemology 

At the meehng of the British Association held in Glasgow in 
1901, A W Rucker, the president of the ph>^C3 section, chose as 
llio subject of his address the questiort of the value of physical the 
ory end the doubts that have ansen as to the existence of atoms 
and especially of the ether The speaker referred to the physiciata 
Poincar^ and Poynting (an Englishman who shares the views of 
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the symbolists, oi Machians), the philosopher Ward, and to 
E Haeckers famous book as havini? raised this problem, and at 
tempted to present bis own Yle^\s^ 

Tho question at issue said Rucker is Ahether the Iiypotheses which 
arc at the base of tlie scieniihc theories now most Rcnerally accepted are 
to be regarded as accurate deacrlptlona of the constitution of tlio univerae 
around us or merely as convenient firtions (In the terms used in our 
controversy with Bogdanov Yushkevlch and Co are they a copy of objective 
reality, of moving matter, or ere they only a ‘methodology,^ a pure symbol 
mere ‘ forma of orgatiieatiou of experien^'e^ ?) 

Rucker agrees that m practice there may pi'ovo to be no difference 
between the two theories, the direction of a river can be determined 
08 well by one who examines only the blue streak on a map or dia 
pam as by one who knows that this streak represents a real n^er 
Theory, from Uie standpoint of a convenient fiction will be an “aid 
to memory,” a means of “producing order” in our obaervations in 
accordance with some, artificial 3)stom of “arranging our know! 
edge,” reducing it to equations, etc We can, for instance, confine 
ourselves to declaring boat to be a form of motion or energy, thus 
exchanging “a vivid conception of moving atoms for a colourless 
statement of heat energy, the real nature of which we do not al 
tempt to define Wliile fully lecognising the possibility of achiev 
mg great scientific successes by this method, Rucker 

venturee to assert that the exposition of such a system of lactics canuot bo 
regarded as the last word of Bcienoo in the struggle lor the truth The quea 
lions still force themselves upon usi Can wo argue back from the phenom 
enon displayed by matter to the constitution of matloi itself, whether we 
have any reason to believe that tlie sketch which science has already drawn 
is to some extent a copy and not a mere diagram o£ the truth 

Analysing the problem of the structure of matter, Rucker takea 
air as an example, saying that it consists of gases and that &cien6c 
resolves 

“an elementary gas into a mixture of atoms and ether Iliero are those 
who cry Halt*, molecules and atoms cannot be directly perceived, they are 
mere 6onceptioha, which have their uses but cannot be regarded as roalilies. * 

Rucker mceta this objection by referring to one of numberless in 

'The Briti^ Association at Glasgow 1901 Piiosidential address by Pro^ 
A" ^ Rticker, in Tha Scientific American SupplemeaL 190X, Noa 
1345 and 184/5 hi' * ^ 
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slances in tlie development of science the rings of Saturn appear 
to be a continuous mass when observed through a telescope The 
mathematicians proved by calculation that this is inpossible and 
spectral analysis corroborated the conclusion reached on the basis 
of the calculations Another oh]ect^on properties ore attributed to 
atoms and ether such as our senses do not di**clo8e in ordinary mat 
ter Rucker answers this also referring to such examples as the dif 
fusion of gases and liquids A number of facts observations and 
experiments prove that matter consists of discrete particles or grains 
Whether these particles atoms, are distinct from the surrounding 
‘^original medium” or ‘Tiasic medium” (ether) or whether they are 
parts of this medium in a particular state, is still an open question, 
and has no bearing on the theory of the existence of atoms There 
je no ground for denying a prion the evidence of experiments show 
mg that ”quasi material substances” exist which differ from ordinary 
matter (atoms and ether) Particular errors are here inevitable, but 
ihe agsjegnte of scientific dnta lea\es no room for doubting the 
existence of atoms and molecules 

Rucker then refers to the riew tdata on the structure of atoin'=i 
which consist of corpuscles (electrons) charged with negative elec 
tricity, and notes the similanties in the results of various expen 
ments and calculations on the size of molecules the “first approxi 
mation” gives a diameter of about 100 millimicrons (millionths of 
a millimetre) Omitting Rucker’s particular remarks and his cnti 
nsm of neo vitalism, we quote hi» conclusions 

' Those who boRttlc iho ideas -which have of laic governed the advanoe 
of scientific theory, too often aesurae that there is no alternative between the 
opposing aaserlions that atoms and the ether aro mere figinents of the scion 
tifio imagination, and that, on the other hand a mechanical theory of the 
atoms Und the ether which la now confessedly imperfect, would, if it could 
l>e perfected give in a full and adequate represent all on of the underlying 
realities For my part I believe that there js a via media 

A man in a dark room may discern objects dimly but if be does not 
stumble over the furniture and does not walk into a looking glass 
instead of through a door it means that he sefes some tilings cor 
reotly There is no need, therefore, either to renounce the claim to 
penetrate below the surface of nature or to claim that we have 
already fully unyeiled the Tnvstety of the world around 
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It may be granted that we have not yet framed a consistent image either 
of the nature of the atoms or of the ether in which they exist, but I have 
tried to show that in spite of the tentative nature of Bome of our theoncs 
m spite of many outstanding difficulties, the atomic theory unihes so many 
facts, simplifies so much that is complicated that we have a right to insist 
— at all events until an equally intelligible rival hypotliesis is produced— that 
the mam structure of our theory la true that atoms are not merely aids to 
puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities ) 

That is how Rucker ended his address Tlie reader will see that 
the speaker did not deal with epistemology, but as a matter of fact, 
doubtless m the name of a host of scientists, he was essentially ex 
pounding an instinctive inatenali*»t standpoint The gist of his post 
bon 18 this The theory of physica is a copy (becoming ever more 
exact) of objective reality The world is matter m motion, our knowl 
edge of which grows ever more profound The inaccuracies of 
Rucker’s philosophy are due to an unnecessary defence of the **mo 
ohanioal” (why not electro^magnetic?) theory of other motions and 
to a failure to understand the relation between relative and absolute 
truth This physicist lacks only a knowledge of dialectical material 
ism (if we do not count, of course, those very important social con 
aider ations which induce English professors to call themselves 
"agnostics”) 

Let us now see how the spiritualist James Ward criticised this 
philosophy 

Naturalism 19 not science, and the mechanical theory of Nature, the 
theory which leryea as its foundation, is no science either 

‘Nevertheless, though Naturalism and the natural sciences, tlie ^le 
chanical Theory of the Universe and mechanics as a acienco are logically 
distinct, yet the two are at first sight very similar, and historically are very 
c\oscly conneoled Between the natural sciences and pbilosopbies oi tho 
idealist (or opiritualist) type there ia indeed no danger of confusion for all 
such philosophies necessarily involve cnllcism of the epistemological as- 
sumptions which science unconsciously makes 

True I The natural sciences unconscioiisly assume that their teach 
mgs reflect objective reahty, and only such a philosophy is recon 
cilablo wdth the natural sciences! 

“ Not so with Naturalism, which is os innocent of any theory of knowl 
edge as science itself In fact Naturalism, like Materialism is only ph>&irs 

'James ^^'ard, f^Qturolisrti md AgnoiticisjUi 1906, Vol 1, p 30^1 
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Lreated aa ruf^lttphyaics Naturalism ia less dogmatic thau Maleriallam 
no doubt, owing to its agnostic reservation as to the nature of ultimate reality, 
but it insiBtB emphatically on the priority ol the tnaienal aspect of its 
Unknowable ’’ 

The matenahst treats physics as metaphysics ^ A familiar argu 
inent By metaphysics is meant the recognition of an objective real 
ity outside man The spiritualists agree wth the Kantians and 
Humeans in such reproaches against materialism This is under 
Btandable, for without doing aivay with tlie objective reality of 
lhmg3> bodies and objects known to everyone, it is impossible to 
clear the road for ‘‘real conceptions’* in Rehmke’s sense! 

* When the essentially philosophical question, how best to systematise 
experience as a whole [a plagiarism from Bogdanov, Mr Ward!] anses, the 
neluralisl contends that we must begin from the physical side Then 
only are the facts precise determinate and rigorously concatenated every 
thought that ever stirred the human heart can, It holds, be traced tn a 
parfectly definite redistribution of matter and moUon That proposldona 
of fluch phiJosophic generality and scope are legitimate deductione from phys- 
ical science, few, if any, of cmr modem physicists are bold enough directly 
to mamtam But many of them consider that thdr science itself is attacked 
by those who seek to lay bare the latent metaphysics the physical realiain, 
on which the Mechanical Theory of the Universe rests. The criticism 
of this theory in the preceding lectures has been so regarded [by 
Rucker] In point of fact my cnticism tof tble metaphyslos,” so 
detested by the Machians too] rests throughout on the exjKwitiona of a school 
of physicists — if one might call them so— steadily increasing in number and 
influence who reiecl entirely the almost medieval tealJsnu This realism 
haa remained so long unquestioned, that to challenge jt now bcojub to many 
to spell scientific anarchy And yel it eureiy verges on extravagance to sup- 
pose that men like Kirchholl or Poincare — to mention only two out of many 
distinguished names — who do challenge it, are seeking to invalidate the 
txifithoda of science I To distinguish them from the old tohool, whom 
we may fairly term physical reollsts we mlgfit call the new school physical 
Byrabolista, The term is not very happy but U may at least serve to cm 
phasiso the one difference between the two which now specially concerns us 
The question at issue js very simple Both schools start, of course, from the 
same perceptual experiences both employ an obelract conceptual system, 
differing in detail but esseiuially the same both resort to the same methods 
of verification But the one believes that it ia getting nearer to the ultimate 
reality and leaving mere appearances behind it, the other believes that it 
18 only substituting a generalised descriptive soheme that is intellectually 
managoable for the complexity of concrete facts. In cither view the 
value of physics ns system atio kpowledge about [Ward s italics] things la 
unaffected, iU ppsHibllities of future extension and of practical application 
are in cither case the same But the specula tive difference between the two 
is Immense and in this respect the quesbon which is right becomes im 
portant ” (pp 303-06) 
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The question is put by this frank and consistent spiritualist with 
remarkable truth and chnty Indeed, the difference between the two 
schools in model n physics is only philosophical, only episteraolog 
ical Indeed, the basic distinction la only that one recognises tlie 
'‘ultimate” (he should have said objective) reality reflected by our 
theory, while the other denies it, legarding theory as only a system 
ahsation of experience, a system of empirio symbols, and so on and 
flo forth The new physics, having found new aspects of matter and 
new forms of its motion, raised the old philosophical questi.on0 
because of the collapse of the old phyafical concepts And if the 
people belonging to “intermediate” philosophical trends (“positiv 
iflls,” Hunieans, Machians) are unable to put die question at Issue 
distinctly, it remained for the outspoken idealist Ward to tear off the 
vefil 

* Sir A W Riicker devoted his Inaugural Address to a defence 
of physical realism against the symbolic interprotatlDns recently advocated 
by Professors Poincar6 and Poyntmg and by myself' (pp 305*06, and in other 
parts of hU book Ward adds to this list the names of Duhem, Pearson and 
Mach, sec Vol H, pp 161 63 57, 75, 83 etc,) 

* Rucker is constantly talking of 'mental picture*,' while conslanlly 
proteBtmg that atoms and ether must be more than these Such procedure 
praotioally amounts to saying In this case I can form no other picture, and 
therefore the reality must be like it. He [Rucker] allo^vs the abstract 
poasibihty of a different mental picture Nay he aflowa ‘the tentative 
nature of tome of our theories', ho admits ‘many outstanding difficulties I 
After all then he is onlv defending a working bypothosis, and one moreover 
that has lost greatly In prestige in the last half cenliiiy But If the atomic 
and other theories of the constitution of matter ore but working hypotheses 
and hypotheses strictly confined to physical phenomena, there is no Juetifi 
cation for a theory which maintains that mechanism Is fundamental every 
where and r^uces the facts of life and mind in epiphenomonn — makes them, 
that ia to say, a degree more phenomenal, a degree less real than matter and 
motion Such is the mochan’ical theory of the universe Save as he seems 
unwittingly to countenance that, we have then no quarrel with Sir Arthur 
RUckor' (pp 3m5) 

It 18, of course, utterly absurd to say that materialism ever 
maintained that consciousness is “less” real, or necessarily professed 
a “mechanical” picture of the world, and not an electro magnetic, 
or some other, immeasurably more complex, picture of the world as 
matter in motion But in a truly adroit manner, much more skilfully 
than our Macluans (i e . muddled idealists) , the outspoken and 
straightforward Idealist Ward seizes upon the weak points in “anstinc 
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tive" natural histtoncal materialism, aa, for instance, its inability to 
explain the relation of relative and absolute truth Ward turns somcr 
saults and declares that since truth is relative, approximate, only 
“tentative,’* it cannot reflect reality! But, on the other hand, the ques 
tion of atoms, etc as “a working hypothesis” is very correctly put by 
the apiiituahsts Modern, cultuied fideism (which Ward directly 
deduces from his spiritualism) does not think of demanding any 
tlimg more tliau the declaration that die concepts of natural science 
are “working l^ypotheses” We will, sirs, suirender science to you 
scientists, provided you surrender epistemology, philosophy, to us — 
Buch ifi the condition for die cohabitation, of the theologians and 
profeasors in the “advanced” capitalist countries 

Among the other points on which Ward connects his episte 
mology with the “new” physics must be counted his determined 
attack on matter What is matter and what 13 energy? — asks Ward, 
mocking at the plethora of hypotheses and their contradictoriness 
Is it ether or ethers'^ — 01, perhaps, some new “perfect fluid” arbl 
tranly endowed with new and improbable qualities? And Ward’s 
conclusion is 

wo find notlung deiinite except movement left Heat Is a mode of 
motion elasticity is a mode of motion, light and magnetism are modes of 
motion Nay mass itself is, in the end, supposed to be but a mode of motion 
of a some dung that Is neitlier solid nor Uquid nor gas, that Is neither itself 
a body nor an aggregate of bodies, that is not phenomenal and must not be 
noumcnal, a veritable apeiron [a term used by the Greek philosophers 
signifying cannot lie experienced, unknowable] on which we can impose 
our own terms* (Vol T, p 140) 

rhe spiritualist is true to lumsclf when he divorces motion from 
matter The movement of bodies is transformed m nature into a 
movement of something that is not a body with a constant mass, 
into a movement of on unknown charge of an unknown electricity 
in an unknown ether — this diolectios of inaterial transformation, 
performed in the laboratory and in the factory, serves in the eyes 
of the idealist (as in tlie eyes of the public at large, and of the 
Machian'^) not as a confirmation of materialist dialectics, but aa 
evidence against materialism 

'^The mechenical theory, as a professed explanation of tha world rcceh es 
Its death blow from the progress of mechanical physics Jlself* (p 143) 
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The world ib matter in motion, we reply, and die laws of its mo 
tion are reflected in mechanics in the case of moderate velocities 
and by the electro ma^etic theory m the case of great velocities 

“Extended, solid, indestruotibla atoms have always been the stronghold 
of materiallstio views of the universe But, unhappily for such views, tho 
hard, extended atom was not equal to the demands which increasing knowl 
edge made upon it** (p 144) 

The destructiitrility of the etonu ita inexhaustibliitv, tlie mntabilitv 
of all forms of matter and of its motion, have always been tno 
atronghold of dialectical materialism All boundanes in nature are 
conditional, relative, moveable, and express the gradual approxi 
mation of our reason towards the knowledge of matter But this does 
not in any Avay pro%e that nature, ruatter itself, is a symbol, a con 
ventional sign, i e , the product of our mind The electron is to the 
atom as a full stop in this book is to the size of a building 200 feet 
long, 100 feet broad, and 50 feet high (Lodge) , it moves with a 
velocity as high as 270,000 kilometres per second, its mass is a 
fuugidon of Its velocity, it makes 500 trillion revolutions m a 
second — all this is much more complicated than the old mechanics, 
but It 18 , nevertheless, movement of matter m space and time 
Human reason has discovered many amazing things in nature 
and will discover still more, and will thereby increase its power 
over nature But this does not mean that nature is the creation 
of our mind or of abstract mind, i e , of Ward's God, Bogdanov’s 
‘‘eubfititution,” etc 

'Rigorcmsly carried out as a theory of the real world, that ideal [i e 
^^meohaniaiii**] lands ua in nihillem all changes are motions, for motions 
are the only changeB we can underatand, and so what moves to be underatood, 
muait lisdl be motion’* (p 166) 

I have tried to shew, and as I believe, the very advance of physics 
is proving the most effectual cure for this ignorant faith In matter and motion 
as the imnoet substance rather than the most abstract symbols of the sum 
of existence Wo can never get to God through a mere mechanisni** 
(p 180) 

Well, wel!^ this is exactly m the spirit of the /Ae 

PMlqs/jphy of Marxisml Mr Ward, you ought to address yourself 
to Lunacharsky, Yushkevich, Bazarov and Bogdanov They are a 
little mpre •‘shamefaced*^ than you are, but they preach the same 
doctrine 
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3 German Idlausm and the Two Trends in Modern Physics 

In 1896, the Kantian idealist Hermann Cohen, with unusually 
triumphant exultation, wiote an introduction to the fifth edibon 
of the Geschichte des Materialtsmm^'^ the falanfied history of male 
nalism mitten by F Albert Lange “Theoretical idealism,’* exclaims 
Cohen, “has already begun to shake the matenalfam 
of the natural scientists, and perhaps in only a little while’^ 
defeat U completely Idealism is permeating [Durchwirkung) 
the new physics “Atomism must give place to dynamism 

'It IS a remarkable turn of affairs that research into the chemical profit 
1cm of substauce should have led to a fundamental triumph over the material 
i8t view of matter Juet os TUales performed the first abstraction of the idea 
of substance, although he linked it with speculations on the electron so 
the ib^oiy of elecliioily was destined to cause the greatest revolution in the 
conception of matter and, through the transformation of matter into force, 
bring about the victory of idealism’ (pp xxvixxix) 

Hermann Cohen i*? as .clear and definite as James Ward in pount 
ing out the fundamental philosophical trends, and doca not lose 
himself (u9 our Machians do) in petty distinctions betiveen this 
and that energeticist, symbolist, empino cuticist, empiric monist 
idealism, and so forth Cohen takes the fundamental philosophical 
trend of the school of physics that is now associated with the names 
of Mach, Poincare and others and correctly describes this trend as 
idealist ’“Hie transformation of matter into force’' la here for 
Cohen the most naportaiit triumph of idealism, just as it was for 
the “spiritualist” scientists — whom J Dietzgen exposed lu 1869 
ElectncJly la proclaimed a collaborator of idealism, because it has 
destroyed the old theory of the structure of matter, shattered the 
atom and discovered new fonna of material motion, so unlike the 
bid, so totally uninvestigated and unstudied, so unusual and 
“miraculous,” that it permits nature to be presented os non material 
(spiritual, mental, psychical) motion Yesterday’s limit to our 
knowledge of the infinitesimal particles of matter has disappeared, 
hence — concludes the idealist philosopher — matttei has disappeared 
(but thought remainB) Every physicist and every engineer knowa 
that electricity is (material ) motion, but nobody knows clearly what 

‘F Lauge, ffwtory of Afawrfdltim 5lh ed, Leipzig, 1896» — Trans 
23— 7i 
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18 moving, hence — concludes the idealist philosopher — we can dupe 
the philosophically uneducated with tlie seductively ‘economicai** 
proposition let us conceive motion loithout matter 

Hermann Cohen tries to enlist the famous physicist Hemnch 
Hertz as his ally Hertz i3 ours — ^he is a Kantian, we sometimea find 
him admitting the a priori^ he says Hertz is ours, he is a Machian 
— contends the Machian Kleinpeter — ^for in Hertz we have glimpses 
of “the same subjectivist view of the nature of our ooncojUs as 
in the case of Mach This sbange dispute as to u'here Hertz 
lielongs IS a good example of how the idealists seize on the minutest 
error, the slightest vagueness of expression on the port of renowned 
scientists in order to justify their refuibished defence of fideism 
As a matter of fact, Hertzs philosophical preface to his Me 
chanik^ displays the usual standpoint of the scientist who has been 
intmiidated by Uie profcssonal liue and cry against the “meta 
physics” of matenahsm, but who neveitheleas cannot overcome his 
instinctive conviction of the reabty of the external world This 
has been acknowledged by Kleinpeter himself, who on the one 
hand casts to the mass of readers thoroughly false popularly written 
pamphlets on the theory of knowledge of natural science, in winch 
Mach figures side by side with Hertz, while on the otlier, in specif 
ically philosophical articles, he admits that ‘‘Heitz, as opposed to 
Mach, Pearson and Stallo, still clings to the prejudice that all 
physics can be explained a mechanistic way, ”3 that he retains the 
concept of the thing in itself and *Hhe usual standpoint of the phyn 
icisls,” and that Hertz ‘‘still adheres to the view of the existence of 
the i^orld in Uself 

It 18 interesting to note Hertz’s view of energetics He writes 

If we inquire into the real reason why pliysics at the present time 
prefers to express itself in terms of energetics, we may answer that n ia 
because in this way it best avoids talking about things of which it knows 
very little Of course we are now univmcod that ponderable matter 
consists of atoms, and in certain oases we have fairly definite ideas of the 

1 Archio fur systemalische Philosophic Bd Y, 1898 99, S 167 
^ Heinrich Hertz Gesammelte ff^erhe [Collected JPorks] Bd HI Leipzig 
18^4 esp S 1 2, 49 

3 Kantstudien Bd Vm. 1903, S 309 10 

* The Monist, Vol XVI, X906, No 9, p 164 an article On Machos 
^Monisruj^ ’ 
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magnitude of these aloms and of their motions But the form of the atoms, 
their connection tlieir motions, in most casts all these are enlirelv 
hidden from us So that oiir conception of atoms Is therefore In itself 
an important and interesting object for further investigations but is not 
particularly adapted to sene as a known and secure foundation for matiie 
matical theories (op cit , Yol III p 21) 

Hertz expected that (further study of the ether would pro\ide an 
explanation of the **nature of traditional matter its inertia 
and gravitational force” (Vol I, p 354) 

It IS evident fiom this that the possibility of a non material \iew 
of energy did not even occur \q H'Crtz Diergetics served tlie pliilos 
ophers aa an excuse to desert inalertalism for idealism Tlie scieri 
list regards energcDcs as a convenient method of expressing tlie 
laws of materia! motion at a period when if we may so ex 
press it, physicists had left the atom but had not yet armed at 
the electron* This period is to a large extent not }et at an end 
one hypothesis yields place to another, nothing whatever is knovvm 
of the positive electron, only three months ago (June 22, 1908), 
Jean Decquerel reported to the French Academy of Science that 
he had succeeded in discoxering this “new component part of 
matter” {Comptes rendus des seances de V Academic des Sciences^ 
p 1131) How could idealist philosophy refrain from taking ad 
vantage of such an opporlumty, when “matteF* was still being 
“sought” by the human mind and was therefore no more than 
a “symbol ” 

Anolhei German idealist, one far more reactionary than Cohen, 
Eduaid von Hartmann, devoted a whole book to tlie world out 
look of modern physics {Die Weltanschauung der modernen Phy 
sik, Leipzig 1902) We are, of course, not interested in the special 
arguiraents of the author in favour of his oun vaiiety of idealism 
For US It is important only to point out that this idealist notes 
the same phenomena as Rey, Ward and Cohen 

Modern physics had grown up on a realist basis,” says Hartmann 
^^and it was only the Neo Kantian and agnostic movement ol our own tune 
that led it to re interpret its data in an idealist spirit” (p 218) 

According to Hartmann, three epistemological systems constitute 
the basis of modern physics — hylo kinetics (from tlie Greek hyle 
— ^matter* and kinesis — motion — le, the recognition of physical 
phenomena as matter in motion), energetics, and dynamism {ie» 

72 * 
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the recognition of force without substance) Of course, the idealist 
Hartmann favours “dynamism,” from which he draws the con 
elusion that the laws of nature are world thought, in a word, he 
“substitutes” the psychical for physical nature But he is forced 
to admit that hylodonotaca has the majority of physicists on its 
side, that it is the system that “is most frequently employed” 
(p 190), that Its serious defect is “materialism and atheism, which 
threaten from pure hylo kinetics” (p 189) The author quite justly 
regards energetics as an intermediary system and calls it agnoa 
ticiam (p 136) Of course, it is an “ally of pure dynamism, for it 
dethrones substance” (pp vi, 192), but Hartmann dislikes its 
agnosticism as a form of “Anglomania,” which is incompatible with 
the genuine idealism of a true German reactionary 

It 18 highly instructive to see how this irreconcilable partisan 
idealist (non partisans in philosophy are just as hopelessly thick 
headed as they are in politics) explains to the physicists what it 
means to follow one epistemological trend or another 

‘ Only a very few of the physici&U who follow this iashwn^ writes Hart 
mana in reference to the idealist interpretation of the latest rcflults In 
phydos ‘ realise the scope and importance of such an interpretation They 
have failed to observe lhat physics with its specific laws has retained signif 
icance onlv in so far as despite its idealism it has adhered to reahsUc basic 
propositions vi the existence of thingd*in thomeclyes, their real mutability 
in time, real causality Only by granting these renheUe premises (the 
transcendental validity of causality time and three dimensional space ), 
i e , only on the condition that nature of whose laws physics speaks coincides 
with a realm of things In themselves, can one speak of natural laws as 
distinct from psychological laws Only if natural laws operate In a realm 
independent of our mind can they serve as an explanation of tho fact that 
the logically necessary efieota of our images ere always images of the natural 
historically necessary cffecie of the unknown which they reflect or symbolise 
m our consciousness * (pp 218 19) 

HartiuPnn rightly feels that the idealism of the new physics i& 
nothing but a fashion^ and not a serious philosophical turn away 
from natural historical materialism, and he, therefore, correctly 
explains to tlie physicists that in order to transform the “fashion” 
into consistent, integral philosoplucal idealism it is necessary 
radically to modify the doctrine of the objective reality of time, 
space, causality and natural law Wo cannot regard only atomai 
electrons and ether as mere symbols, as a mere “working hypo 
thesis” time, apace, the laws of nature and the whole external 
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world must also be proclaimed a ‘Vorlang hypothesis Either 
raateriaUam, or the universal substitution of the psvchical for the 
nhole of physical nature » those anxious to confound the tno are 
legion, but we and Bogdanov are not among their number 

Among the German physicists LudwiR Boltzmann who died in 
1906, syatematically combated the Machian tendency We have 
already pointed out that as against those who ivere ^‘earned awav 
bv the nefw epistemological dogmas*^ he simply and clearly reduced 
Machism to solipsism (see above. Chap I § 6) Boltzmann of 
course, was afraid to call himself a materialist and even explicitly 
staled that he did not deny the existence of God ^ But his theory 
of knowledge la essSntially materialistic, and expresses — as is ad 
mitted by S Gunther, * the historian of natural science m the nine 
leenth century — the views of the majority of scientists 

We know,’* ftays Boltzmann *'o< the ewalence of all things sol civ from 
the impressions they make on our fienwft” (op cit p 29) 

Theory is an ^Srnage’* (or copy) of nature, of the external world 
(p 77) To those who say that matter is only a complex of 
sense perceptions, Boltzmann points out that m that case other 
people are only the sensations of the speaker (p 168) Tliesc 
‘‘Ideologues,” as Boltzmann sometimes calls the philosophical 
idealists, present us with a “subjective picture of the world” 
(p 176), whereas the author prefers a “simpler objective pic 
ture of the world ” 

“The idealiBt compares the assertion thet matter evists as is ell os our 
aeneations with tlic child’s opinion that a atone which ia beaten exparlenoes 
pain The realist compares the assertion that one cannot conceive how the 
psychical can be formed from the moterlol, or even from the play of atoms, 
with the opinion of an uneducated person who asserla that the distance 
between the sun and the earth cannot be twenty million mllea for ho cannot 
conceive it” (p 186) 

Boltzmann ^oes not deny that the ideal of science is to present 
spirit and volition as “complex actions of particles of matter” 
(p 396) 

L BoUzinann frequently polenrauciaed against Ostwald’s ener 

^ Ludwig Bolumann, Popuhire Schriftm Leipzig 1905 S IBT 

• Siegmund Giinther, Goschichte der anorgmuchen t^aiurwissenschajien 
fm XIX JnhrhundtTi [History of tho horganic Sciences in tho NincUenth 
Century] t Berlin 1901, S 94l42 
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getics from the standpoint of a physicist, and showed that Ostwald 
could neither dispro\6 nor eliminate the formula of kinetic energy 
(half the mass multiplied by the square of velocity) and that he 
was revolving in a vicious circle bv first deducing energy from 
mass (by accepting the formula of kinetic energy) and then de 
fining mass as energ) (pp 112, 139) This reminds me of Bog 
flanov^s paraphrase of MocJi in the third book of hia Empirio 
Monism 

* In acience ** wntcs Bogdanov in reference to Mach’s MeckaniK “the 
concept matter is reduced to the coefficient of mass as it appears In the 
oqualions oi 'mechanics \i\ion accurate analysis how^?^er the coefficient ol 
mass proves to he the reciprocal of the acceleration when two physical body 
complexes interact* (p 146) ^ 

It 13 evident that if a certain body is taken as a unit, the motion 
(mechanical) of all othei bodies can be expressed as a mere rela 
tion of acceleration But this does not mean that **bodie8” (i^ 
mailer) disappear or cease to exist independently of our mind 
When tlio whole world is reduced to the movement of electrons, it 
"ivill be possible to eliminate the eleotron from all equations, be* 
cause It will be everywhere assumed, and the correlation between 
groups or aggregates of electrons will reduce itself to their mutual 
acceleration, if the forms of motion prove to be as simple as thoso 
of mechamc3 

Combating the “phenoraenalist^* physics of Mach and Co , Boltz 
mann maintained that 

ihoM who believo atomism to have been eliminated by differential equations, 
cannot ace the wood for the trees ” (p 144) *’lf we do not '>viah to 
entefrVahn iWusinna as to tha significanca kA a thfterent^ai equation wo 
cannot doubt that this picture of the world (expressed in differential equa 
tiona) again by its notui*© be an atomio emo, ^ e , an instruction that the 
ohangca In time oi a vast quantity of things arranged in throe dimensional 
apace must be thought of in accordance witli definite rules. The things can, 
of oourae be similar or dissimilar, unchangeable or changeable” (p 156) 

”If wo are perfectly clear,” eaid Boltzmann m an address delivered to 
the Congress of SoienLlsta held m Munich In 1899 “that Uie phenomonalists 
cloaked In differential equatioas liVevriae base tbcniEelveB on atom like discrete 
units (Bfnzelweaen) which they have to picture as poasesalng now certain 
properties now olh<*r8 for each group of phenomena, the need for a simpll 
fiedj umioxm atomism will soon again bo felt” (p 223) The electron theory 
* is deYeloping into an atomio theory of electricity as a whole” (p 357) 

Th© unity of nature is revealed in the ‘^astonishing analogy” be 
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h\eett tlie differential equations of the various realms of phenoin 
ena 

“Tlifi same equations can be regaided as solving the problems of hydro 
dynamics and of the theory of potentials The theory of vortices in fluids 
and the theory of friction m gases {Gasreibung) re\cal a most astonishing 
analogy to the theory of <»lectro magnetism, elr fp 7) 

Those who accept ‘‘the theory of uiuver«ial substitution” cannot 
escape the question Wlio was it that tlioughl of ‘‘substituting” 
physical nature so uniformly"^ 

As if in answer to those who brush aside “the phyificist of the 
old school,” Boltzmann relates in detail how -certain specialists in 
“physical chenustry” are adopting an episteniological position con 
trary to that of Machism Vaubel, the author of “one of the 
best” comprehensive works of 1903 (according to Boltzmann }» 
“takes up a definitely hostile attitude towards the so called phenom 
enalism so often recommended today” (p 380) 

‘ He tries rathet to obtain as concrete and clear an idea as possible of 
the nature of atoms and molecules and of the forces and agencies acung 
between them, and this idea he attempts to bring into conformity with the 
most recent experiments in this field [ions electrons, radium, Zeeman effect, 
tto,] The author strictly adheres to the dualism of matter and 
energy ^ which have this in common that each lios a special law of conserva 
tion In regard to matter the author also holds fast to the dualism between 
ponderable matter and eth'^r yet regards the latter as materiel m the slnctert 
sense^* (p 881) 

In tlie aecond volutm of lus work (theory of electricity) the author 
“from the very outset takes the view that the phenomena of elec 
tricity are determined by the interaction and movement of atom 
like entities, the electrons” (p 383) 

Hence, we find that what the spiritualist James Ward admitted 
to be true of England applies also to Germany, namely, that the 
physicists of the realistic school eysternatise the facts and discoveries 
of recent years no less successfully than the physicists of the sym 
bolist school and that the essential difference between them consists 
**oniy* in their epistemological points of view * 

^Boltzmann i\i&hcs to Bay that die author does not aiiempt to conceive 
motiop without matter To ^pedk of dualism here is ridiculous Philosophical 
monism and dualism consist respectively in a consistent or Inconai stent nd 
herenco to materialism or idealism 

* The work of Erich Bucher, PHilo^ophtsch^ Voran^soi ungen der exakten 
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6 French Fideism vnd the Two Trends in Modi hn Fhysics 

In France, idealist philosophy has seized upon the vacillations 
of Machian physics with no less determination We have already 
seen how the neo cnticists greeted Mach's Mecliamk and how thev 
immediately discerned the idealist character of the principles of 
Mach’s philosophy The French Machian, Henri Poincare, was even 
more successful in this respect The most reactionary idealist philo« 
ophy, the implications of which were definitely fideistic, imme 
diately seized upon his theory An adherent of this philosophy, Le 
Roy, argued thus the truths of science are conventional signs, syin 
bols, you have abandoned the absurd, “metaphysical” claims to 

Naiurwisienschajten [Philosophical Premiaes of the Exact Sciences’ll LoipzJg 
1907 with which I bcoamo acquainted only after ray hook had been completed 
confirms what h'^a been said in this paragraph Holding closest of all to the 
epistemologidal point of view of Helntholtz and Boltzmann^ that is to a 
“ahainefac^’* and incompletely thought out motenalisra, the author devote* 
his work to a defence and interpretation of tlie fundamental premises of phy 
mcs and chemistry This defence naturally becomes converted into a fight 
against the fashionable but increasing^ resisted Machian trond in physics (c/ 
p 91, etc ) E Becher correctly characterises this tendency as * subjective 
positivism* (p ill) and reduces the central point of his objection to it to a proof 
of the ‘hypothesis** of the external world (Chapters II VII), to a proof of its 
' existence independently of human perceptions {vom WahTsenommenwerden 
unabhan^igen E’xutenc) The denial of this “hypothesis** by the Machians 
frequently leads the latter to solipsism (pp 78 82, etc ) “Mach’s view that sen 
saLons and complexes of sensationa and not the external world * (p 138) are 
the only subject matter of science Becher calls ‘sensationalist momsm*’ [Emp 
findungsmonismtis) and classifies it with the “purely conscionalistic tendencies," 
This clumsy and absurd term is constructed from the Latin word ' conscien " 
ft 0 * ‘-consciousness, and means nothing but philosophical idealism (cf p 156) 

In ihe last two chapters of the book E Beoher quite skilfully compares the 
old mechanical theory with the new electrical theory of matter and world 
picture (the “kinetico elaaiio,” as the author puts it, with the “kmetico 
electric" conception of nature) The latter theory based on the electron theory 
IS a step forward in kuo /fledge of the unity of the. world, according to this 
theory the “elements of the material world are electrical charges* (Ladungen, 
p 223) “Every purely kinetic conception of nature nothing save a 

certain number of moving objects whether they are called electrons or some 
thing else The state of motion of these objects in successive tirae inlftr\ala 
is consistently determined by the position and state of their motion in the 
preceding time interval" (p 225) The chief defect of BeOlior s book is his 
absolute ignorance of dialectical matorialiBm This igporonco frequently leads 
bim into confusion and absurdity on which it is impowdblo to dwell here 
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knowledge of objective reality — ^well then, be logical and agreo 
with UB that science has practical significance only for one sphere 
of human activity and that religion has a no less real significance 
for another sphere of activity, “symbolic,*’ Machian science has 
no right to deny theology H Poincar6 was abashed by these con 
elusions and in his book La valeiir de la science made a special 
attack on them But just see uhat epistemological position he was 
obliged to adopt m order to rid himself of allies of the type of 
Lo Roy He writes 

“M Lo Roy regards tho intellect as incurably impotent only in order to 
give greater place to other sources of knowledge, for Instance the heart 
sentiment, instinct and faith” (pp 214*15) 

“I do not go to the linut,** he says Scientific laws are conven 
tions, symbols, hut 

‘ if scientific ’recipes’ have a value as rules of action, it is because we 
know that, in general at least they are succ^sshil But to know this is 
already to know aomething, and if so how can you saj that we can know 
nothing?” (p 219) 

H Poincare resorts lo die criterion of practice But he only shifts 
the question without settling it, for this enterion may he inter 
preted in a subjective as well as in an objective way Le Roy 
also admits this criterion for science and industry, all he denies 
IS that this criterion proves objective truth, for such a denial suffices 
him for admitting the subjective truth of religion along with the 
subjective truth of science (t e , as not existing apart from man) 
Poincar6 realises that one cannot limit oneself to a reference to 
practice in arguing against Le Rov^ and he passes to the question 
of tho objectivity of science 

“What is the criterion of its objectivity? Well, It is exactly the aame as 
the criterion of our belief in external objects Thesa objects are real inas 
much 08 tho sensatlona they evoke in us igu'ils notis font eprouver) appear 
to be united by some sort of indeelructible comctit and not by an ephemeral 
accident” (pp 269 70) 

The author of such a remark may be a great physicist^ but it is 
absolutely indisputable that only the Voroslulov Yushkeviches can 
lake him seriously as a pfiilosopher Materialism is declared to 
have been destroyed by a “theory** which at the first onslaught of 
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fideism takes refuge under the King of Tmteruilism^ For it is tlie 
purest materialism to say that sensations are evoked in us by real 
objects and that “belief'* in the objectivity of science is the same 
as “belief** in the objective existence of external objects 

It can be said for instance, that ether has no less reality ‘ban any 
external body (p 270) ^ 

Wliat an outcry our Machians woul-d have raised had a material 
1 st sard that^ How many feeble wittici&ms would have been uttered 
at the expense of “ethereal materialism “ and so fortli But five 
pages later tha founder of recent erapnro symbolism declares 

* E\ervtlunp that is not thought ia pure nothing, since we can think 
nothing but thought'* (p 276) 

You are mistaken, M Poincar6, your works prove that there are 
people who can think what is entirely devoid of thouglit To this 
class of people belongs the notorious muddler, Georges Sorel, who 
maintains that the “first two parts’* of Poancare’s book on ihp 
value of science are ivriltcn in the “spirit of Le Ro>** and that 
therefore the two philosophers can be “reconciled** as follows the 
attempt to establish an identity between science and the world 
is an illusion, there is no need to raise the question whether 
science can have knowledge of nature or not, for it is sufiBcient 
that science should correspond with the mechanisms created fay us 
(Georges Sorel, Les prSocoupations jnetaphysiques des physiciem 
modernes} Pans 1907, pp 77, 80, 81) 

But while it is sufiicient merely to mention the “philosophi** 
of Poincare and pass on, it is imperative to dwell at some length 
on the work of A Rey We have already pointed out that the two 
basic trends in modern physics whicfh Rey calls the “conceptuahst” 
and the “neo mechamstic,** reduce Uiemselves to the difference he* 
tween the idealist and the materialist epistemologies We must now 
see how the positivist Rey solves a problem which is diametrically 
opposed to that undertaken by the spiritualist James Ward and the 
idealists Cohen and Hartmann, the problem, namely, not of aeuing 
upon the philosophical mistakes of the new physics, its leaning^ 
towards idealism, but of rectifying t]iese mistakes and of proving 

1 G Sorel, Metaphysical Preoccupations of the Modern Physicists, Paris, 
1907 
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the illegitimacy of the idealist (and fideist) conclusions drawn 
from the new ph)sica 

A thread that runs through tlie whole of Key’s work is the rec 
ognition of the fact that the new theory of physics of the **con 
ceptualists” (Machians) has been seized upon by fideism (pp 11, 
17, 220, 362, etc ) and philosophical idealism*^ (p 200), scepticism 
as to the rights of the intellect and the rights of science (pp 210, 
220), subjectivism (p 311), and so forth Therefore, Key quite 
rightly makes the analysis of the **opinion8 of the physicists on 
the objective validity of ph\siC3” (p 3) the centre of his work 

And what are the results of this analysis^ 

Let us take the basic concept, the concept of expenence Key 
assures us that Mach’s subjectivist interpretation (for the sake 
of simplicity and brevity we shall take Mach as the representative 
of the school which Key terms conceptualist) is a sheer misunder 
standing It js true that one of the ‘‘outstanding new features 
of the philosophy of the end of the nineteenth century” is that 

efnpirlci&m, becoming ever subtler and richer in nuances, leads to ^delstn, 
to tho supremacy of faith — this samo empiricism that was once the great 
war engine of scepticism against tho aseeilions of metaphysics 

Has not nt bottom the real meaning of the word experience* been dis- 
torted, little by little, by impercapllblo nuances’ Expenence, when returned 
to the conditions of existence, to that experimental science which renders it 
exact and refined, leads us to necessity and to truth* (p 398) 

There is no doubt that all Machism, in the broad sense of the terra, 
18 nothing but a distortion, by means of imperceptible nuances, 
of the real meaning of the word “experience”! But how does Key, 
who accuses only die fi deists^ of distortion, but not Mach himself, 
correct this distortion^ Listen 

' Experl emca ie by definition a knowledge of the object In physical 
science this definition is more m place than anywhere else Expenence 
ie that over wluch our mind has no command, that which our desires, our 
volitioiif, cannot control, that which is given and which is not of our own 
making Expenence is tho object ihat faces (cn faco du) the spbject* (p 314) 

Here you have an example of how Key defends Machism I What 
penetrating genius Engels revealed when he dubbed the latest type 
of adJierents of philosophical agnosUoism and phenomenalism 
“shamefaced mi tonal ists ” The positivist and ardent phenome 
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nflbst, Rey, is a superb specimen of this type If experience ib 
^Tsnowledge of the object, if “experience is the object that faces 
the subject,*^ if expenence means that “something external {quelque 
ohoae du dehoTs) exists and necessarily exists*’ (se pose et en se 
posant shmpose — p324)* this obviously amounts to materialism! 
Key’s phenomenalism, his ardent and emphatic assertion that 
noAing exists save sensations, that the objective is timt which is 
generally valid, etc , etc — all this is only a figleaf an empty verbal 
covenng for materialism, emce we are told 

The ohj^ttlvo is that ^sldch la given from wiihout that which is Imposv^d 
by experience, it le that which is not of our making, but which la made 
independently of us and which to a certain extent makes (p 320) 

Rey defends ‘^conceptualism” by destroying conceptualism 1 The 
refutation of the idealist implications of Machism is achieved only 
by interpreting Machism after the manner of shamefaced mate 
nalism Having himself admitted the distinction between the two 
trends m modern physics, Rey toils in the sweat of his brow to 
obliterate all distinction^i in the interest of the materialist trend 
Rey says of the neo mechanist school, for instance, that it does not 
admit the “least doubt, the least uncertainty” as to the objectivity 
of physics (p 237) 

'Here [in regard to the doctnnes of this school] one feels remote from 
the detomis one wag obliged to make [from the standpoint of the other 
theqlTiee] of physics In order to amve at the assertion of this objectivity* 
(p 287) 

But it IS such “detours” of Madiism that Roy conceals by casting 
a veil over them in his exposition The fundamental characteristic 
of materialism is that it starts from the objectivity of science, from 
the recognition of objective reality reflected by science, whereas 
idealism Tieeds “detours” in order, an one way or another, to 
“deduce” objectivity from mind, consciousness, the “psychic ” 

t 

* The nctj mecbanial ti e , ihe prevailing] achooi in phyrfcB,** saya Rey, 
' behepes m the reality of the physical theory just as humanity heheves in 
the reality of tlie external world*' (p 234, 5 22 Thesis) 

For tins school “theory aims at being a copy {le d^calque) of the 
object” (p 235) 

Tiu 6 And this fundamental trait of the “neo mechanist” school is 
poliiing but the basis of matenalut epistemology No attempts 
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of Rey to dissociate himself from the materialists or to assure us 
that the neo mechanists are also in essence phenomenalists, etc » can 
mitigate this basic fact The essence of the difference between the 
neo mechanists (materialists who are more or less sharaefaced) and 
the Machians is that tlie latter depart from this theory of knowledge, 
and departing from it inevitably fall into fideism 

Take Rey’s attitude to Mach’s theory of causality and necessity 
m nature Only at first glance, Rey assures us, does it appear that 
Mach IS ^‘approaching scepticism” and “subjectivism” (p 76) , 
this “ambiguity” [equivoque^ p 115) disappears if Mach’s teaching 
IS taken as a whole And Rey takes it as a whole, quotes a series of 
passages from the Warmelehre and the Analyse der Empfindun^en, 
and specially deals with tlie chapter on causality in the former 
book, but he takes care not to quote the decisive passage, 
Machos declaration that there is no physical necessity, but only 
logical necessity \ All that one can say of such a procedure is 
that It does not interpret Mach but adorns him, that it obllter 
ates the differences between “neo mecharusm” and Machism Rey’s 
conclusion is tliat 

Mach adopts the conclusions of Hume, Mill and all the phenomenalists, 
accoTdu^g to ^vbo^\ die causal relauon has no subslamiohty and is only a 
babu of thought He has also adopted the fundaraenlaJ thesis of phenomo 
nallBin, of which the doctrine of causality is only a consequence, namely, that 
nothing exists save sensations. 

‘But he adds, along a purely objectivlet line, that science, analysing sen 
Ballons, discovers in them certain permanent and common elements which 
although abstracted from these sensations, have the same reality as the 
sensations themselves for they are taken from sensations by means of per 
oeplual observation And these perihanent and common elements, such as 
energy and its vailous forma, are the foundation lor the systematisation of 
physics (p 117J 

This means that Mach accepts Hume’s subjective theory of caua 
ahty and interprets it in an objectivrst sense • Rey is shirking the 
issue when he defends Mach by referring to his inconsistency, 
and by maintaining that in the “real” interpretation of expenence 
the latter leads to “necessity ” Now, expenence is what is given to 
us from without, and if tlie necessity of nature and its laws are 
also given to man from without, from an objectively real nature, 
then, of course, all difference between Machism and materialism 
vanishes Rey defends Machism against the charge of “neo mechan 
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ism” by capitulating to the latter all along the line, retaining the 
word phenomenalism but not the essence of tliat trend 

Poincare, for instance, fully m the spirit of Mach, derives the 
lav/fi of nature — including even the tn dimensionality of space — 
from “convenience ” But this does not at all mean “arbitrary,” Rey 
hastens to “correct ” Oh no, “convenient” here expresses ‘ adaptation 
to the object"" (Rey'a italics, p 196) What a superb differentiation 
between the two schools and \ihat a superb “refulaUon” of mate- 
nabsm^ 

If Poincare e theory Js logically eeparated by an impasaable gulf from the 
ontological mterpretatian of the mocliannit achool [i e , from the latter % 
acceptance of theory as a copy of the object] if Poincar^*s theory lenda 
itself to the support of philosophical idealism m the scientific sphere at least, 
it agrees very well with the general evolution of the ideas of classical physics 
and the tendency to regard physios as objective knowledge, as objective as 
experience, that is, aa the sensations from which experience proceeds ' 
(p 200) 

On the one hand we cannot but admit, on the other hand, it 
must be confessed On the one hand, an impassable gulf divides 
Poincarfe frofn neo mechanism, although Poincare stands m be 
tween Mach’s conceptualism and neo mechanism, while Mach it 
would appear is not separated by any gulf from neo roeuhamsm, 
on the other hand, Poincare as m complete agreement with clos 
sical ph)sics, which, according to Rey himself, completely accepts 
the standpoint of “mechanism ” On the one hand, Poincare’s theory 
lends Itself to the support of philosophical idealism, on the other 
hand, it is compatible with the objective interpretation of the word 
experience On the one hand, tliese bad fideists have distorted 
the meaning of the word experience by imperceptible de\Jntions, 
by departing from the correct view that “experience i& the object”, 
on' the other liUnd, the objectivity of expenence means only that 
expf^nence is sensation with which both Berkeley and Fichte 
agree! 

Rey got himself muddled because he had set himself the im 
possible task of “reconciling” the opposition between the mate 
naliat and die idealist schools iiV the new physics He seeks to tone 
down the mutenaham of the neoimechanist school, attributing t6 
pheuomenaliam tlie views of physicists who regard their theory 
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os a copy of the object ^ And he seeks to tone doM n the idealism 
of the conceptuahst school by pruning away the more emphatic 
declarations of its adherents and interpreting the rest in the spirit 
of shamefaced materialism IJow far fetched and fictitious is Key’s 
disavowal of materialism is shown, for example by his opinion 
of the theoretical significance of the daflerential equations of Max 
well and Hertz In the opinion of the Machians, the fact that these 
physicists limit their theory to a system of equations refutes ma 
teriahsm there are equations and nothing else — no matter, no 
objective reality, only symbols Boltzmann refutes this view, fully 
aware that he is refuting plienomenalist physics Re) refutes this 
view thinking he is defending phenomenalism! He says 

could not refuse to class Maxwell and Hertz among the ‘mechanists’ 
hecauso they limited tbemBclvea to equations similar to the diderential equa 
lions qf Lagrange a dynamics This does not mean that in the opinion of 
Maxwell and Hertz we shall be unable to build a mechanical tlieory of elec 
tricky out of real elemenls. Quite l)ie contrary, the fact that we represent 
electrical phenomena in a theory the form of which is identical with tho 
general form of classical mechanics Is proof of the possibility * (p 253) 

^The ‘conciliator,'* A Rey not only cast a veil over the formulation of 
the question at issue as made by philosophical materialism but also ignored 
the most clearly expressed materialistic declarations of the French physicists. 
Hg did not mention, for example, Alfred Cornu who died m 1902 That 
phvsicbt met the Ostwaldlan destruction [or conquest, Veberwindung] of 
scientihc matenahem’* with a contemptuous remark regarding pretentious 
journalistic treatment of the question (See Revu^ gen6rale des science St 
1895 pp 1030*31) At the International congress of physicists held in Fans 
in 1900, Cornu said *' The deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of 
natural phenomena, the more does the bold Cartesian conception of the 
mechanism of the universe unfold and define itself, namely, that in th6 
phyaical world there U nothing save matter and niodoru 

The problem of the unity of physical forces has again come to the 
fore after the great discoveries which marked the end of this century Also 
the constant concern of our modem leaders, Faraday, Maxwell Hertz (to 
mention only the illustrious dead), was to deftne nature more eccuratoly and 
to uninvel the properties of this elusive matter {matiere subtile)^ the recep* 
tacle of world energy The reversion to Cartesian Ideas la obvious ” 
{Rapports presentis an congrh international de physique [Reports Made at 
the International Physics Congress]^ Paris, 1900, Vol IV, p 7) Luclen Poln 
care, in his book La physique moderne [Modern Physics] (1906), Justly 
remarks that this Cartesian idea was taken up and developed by the Ency 
clopffidJats of the eighteenth century (p 14) But neither this physicist nor 
A Cornu knew tliat the dialectical materialists Marx and Engels had freed 
this fundamental premise of materialism from the one eidednc» of mechan 
istic malcnahsm 
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The indcfiniteDess of the present solution of the problem *SviIl 
diimni&h in proportion as the nature of the (fuantitiesy i e , elements, 
that figure in die equations are more preaieely deternunad ” The 
fact that one or another form of material mobon has not yet been 
investigated la not regarded by Rey as a reason for denying the 
niaterlahty of mobon **The homogeneity of matter” (p 262), not 
as a postulate, but as a result of experience and of the development 
of floience, *‘the homogeneity of the object of physics”^ — this is the 
condibon that makes the application of measurement and mathe 
malical calculations possible 

Here la Rey^a estimate of the criterion of pracbee in the theory 
of knoivledge 

Conirary to the propositions of 8copUcIsni» il seems legitimate to ssy that 
the praQlIcal value of science Is denved from its theoretical value (p 3^8) 

R<*y prefers not to apeak of the fact that these propositions of 
scepticism are unequivocally accepted by Mach, Poincare and then 
entire sohool 

'They [the practical value and theoretical value of science] ore the two 
iiiMparahle and etrictl) parallel aspects of ita objective value To say that 
a law ol nature has practical value is fundamentally the same aa saying 
that this law of nature has objectivity To act on the object implies to modify 
the object, it Implies a reaction on the pan of the object that conforms to 
the expectation or anticipation contained in iho proposition in virtue of which 
we acted on the obj^’ci Hence, this expectation or anticipation contains 
elements controlled by the object and by tlic action it undergoes In 
these diverse theories there ia thus a part of objectivity*' (p 868) 

Thi^ 13 a thoroughly matojaliat, and only materialist, theory of 
knowledge, for other points of view, and Machism in particular, 
deny that the criterion of practice has objective significance, te, 
significance that does not depend upon man and mankind 

To sum up, Rey approached the question from an angle enbrtly 
different from that of Ward, Cohen, and Co , but he arrived at 
the same result, namely, the recognition that the materialist and 
idealist trends form the basis of the division between the two prin 
cipal achools in modem physics 
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7 A Russian ‘^Ideaust Physicist’^ 

Owing to certain unfortunate conditions under which I am ob 
liged to work,^ I have been almost entirely unable to acquaint my 
self with the Russian literature on the subject under discussion 
I shall therefore confine myself to an exposition of an article that 
has an important bearing on my theme written by our notorious 
arch reactionary philosopher, Mr Lopatin Tlie article appeared in 
the September October issue of Problems of Philosophy and Psy 
chology, 1907, and la entitled “An Idealist Physicist “ A “true 
Russian” philosophical idealist, Mr Lopatin, bears the same rein 
tion to the contemporary European idealists as, for example, the 
“Union of the Russian People”^ does to the reactionary parlies of 
the West All the more instructive js it, therefore, to see how 
similar philosophical trends inamlcst themselves in totally diUerent 
cultural ^nd social surroundings Mr Lopatin’s article is, as the 
French say, an eloge — a eulogy — of the Russian physicist, Uie late 
N I Shishkin (died 1906) Mr Lopatin was fascinated by the 
fact tliat this cultured man, ivho was much interested in Hertz and 
the new physics generalU, was not only a Right wing Constitutional 
Democrat but a deeply religious man, a devotee of the philosophy 
of Vladimir Solovyov, and so on and so forth (p 339) However, 
in spite of the fact that his mam line of “endeavour” laes in the 
borderland between philosophy and the police department, Mr Lo 
patin has also furnished certain material for a characterisation of 
the epistcmologiy^al views of this idealist physicist Mr Lopatin 
writes 

“He waft a genuine positWisl m hia lireieee endeavour to give ihe broadest 
possible criticism of the methods of Investigation, euppositiona and facts of 
Bcience from the standpoint of their suitability as means and material for 
the construction ot an integral and perfected world outlook In this respect 
N I bhlfthkln wa^ the very anupodea of many of his contemporaries. In 
previous arUclcs ol mine in this periodical I have frequently endeavoured to 
explain the heterogeneous and often shaky matenaia from which the so called 
scientific world outlook is made up They include established facts, more or 
less bold generalisulions, hypotheses that are convenient at the given moment 

1 Lenin was at that time living as a poliilcet exile abroad — Trans 

*The extrema reactionary organisation anown as the Black Hundreds, 
— fronr 
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for one or anoilier field of sclencCi and even aixxiUory BCicntific fictions And 
nil tins I 0 elevated to the dignity ol incontrovertible objective truths, from 
tho standpoint of Avhlch all other Ideas and all other beliefs of a philosophical 
and leligiQUii nature must ha judged, and everything iu them that is not 
indicated m theso truths must he rejected Our higlily talented natuial scien 
tlst and thinker. Professor V I Vernadsky, has shown with exemplary 
clarity how shallow and unfounded are these claims to convert the sclentifio 
views of a given historical period Into on Immobile dogmatic ay stem obligatory 
for all And it is not only the broad reading public that is guilty of making 
such a conversion [/ootnotc 6y Afr Loputin * for the bioud public a number 
of popular books have been written, the purpose of which is to foster the 
conviction that thcire exists such a scientific catechism providing an answer 
to all queations Typical works of tliia kind arc Buchner^s force and Afuttar 
and Haeckel^s The Rtddle of the Universe* J, and not only individual 
acicnlisis in particulai branches of science, what is even more strange is that 
this sin IS frequently committed by the olficial philosopbcTS, all of whose 
efforts are at times directed only to proving that they are saying notkmg but 
what has been said before them by representatives of the several sOienccs, 
and that they are only saying it In their own language 

I Shishkin had no trace of prejudiced dogmatism He was a con 
vinced champion of the mechanical explanation of the phenomena of nature, 
but for him it was only a method of investigation ' (p &47) (So so 
a familiar refrain!) He was far from believing that the mechanical theory 
reveals the true nature of the phenomena investigated, he regarded it only 
as the moat convenient and fertile method of unifying and explaining them 
for the purposed of science Tor him, therefore, the mechanical conception 
of naluro and the materialist view of nature by no means coincide 

Exactly as m the case of the authors of the Studies the Philos 
ophy of Marxisml 

^ Quite the contrary it seemed to him that m question# of a higher order, 
the mechanical theory ought to take a very critical, even a conciliatory 
attitude” (p S42) 

In the language of the Macliiana this la called ^‘overcoming the 
obsolete, narrow and onesided’^ opposition between materialism 
and idealism 

^Questions of tho first beginning and ultimate end of things, of the 
inner nature of our mind, of the freedom of the will, tho immorlality of the 
soul and so forth, cannot in their full breadth of meaning come 'id thin its 
scope — since as a method 01 investigation it 1# confined wiiliin the natural 
limits of its applicability solely to the facts of physical experience” (p 342) 

The last two lineg are an undoubted plagiarism from Bogdanov’s 
Empirw Monism 

* Light can be regarded'* — ^wrote Shishkin in hie article ' Psycho Physical 
Phenomena from tho Standpoint of the Mechanic ol Theory ' (Problems of 
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Philosophy and Psychology Bk I p 127) — "as substance, as motion ns 
electricity, as sensation 

There is no doubt that Mr Lopatin is absolutely right in ranking 
Shishkin among the positivists and m eonsidering tliat this ph>s 
icist belonged body and soul to the Machian school of the new 
physics In his statement about light* Shishkin menus to that the 
various methods of regarding light are various methods of ** organ 
ismg experience” (in A Bogdanov’s terminology), all equally le 
gitimate from different points of Mew, or that they are various *‘con 
nections of elements” (in Mach’s terminology), and that, in any 
cose, the physicists’ theory of light is not a copy of t)bjccti\e reality 
But SKi&hkiti argues very badly ‘*Lvglit can be regarded as sub- 
stance, as motion ” ho says But in nature theic is neiilur 
substance without motion nor motion mthout substance Shishkin’s 
fiist apposition is meaningless “os electricity ” Electricity is 
a movement of substance, hence Shishkin is wrong here too The 
elect! 0 magnetic Uieory of light has shown that light and electricity 
are forms of motion of one and the same substance (ether) “As 
sensation ” Sensation Is an image of matter in motion Save 
through sensations, we can know nothing either of the forms of 
substance or of the forms of motion, sensations are uoked by the 
action of matter in motion upon onr sense organs That is 

how science vicus it The sensation of red reflects other vibrations 
of a frequency of approximately 460 tnlhons per second 11il sen 
sation of blue reflects ether vibrations of a frequency of approx! 
mately 620 trillions per second The vibrations of llie ether exist 
Independently of our sensations of light Our sensations of light 
depend on the action of the vibrations of ether on the human organ 
of vision Our sensations reflect objecUve reality, i e , something that 
exists independently of humanity and of human sensations That 
IS how science views it Shishkin’s argument against materialism is 
the cheapest kind of sophistry 

8 Thf Essence and Significance of “Physical” Idcaltsm 

We have seen that the question of the epistemological dcducL’ions 
that can be drawn from the neu physics lias been raided and is being 
discussed from the most varied points of view in English, German 
and French bternture There can be no doubt that we have before 

23 ^ 
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U5 a certain international ideological current, which is not de- 
pendent upon any one philosophical system, but which aa the 
result of certain general causes lying outside the sphere ol philoa 
ophy The foregoing review of the facts undoubtedly showa that 
Mncbistn 18 “connected” with the ne^v physics, but at the same time 
reveals tJiat the version o{ thie connection apread by our Machiana 
IS fundamentally incorrect As m philosophy, so in physics, our 
Machians slavishly follow the fashion, and are unable from their 
own, Marxist, standpoint to give a general survey of particular 
currents and to judge the place they occupy 

A double falsit) pervades all the talk about Madh's philosophy 
being “the philosophy of twentieth century natural science,” “the 
recent philosophy of the sciences,” “recent natural scientific posi 
tiviam” and so forth (Bogdanov m the introduction to Analysts of 
Sensations^ pp iv, xn, cf^ also YuahJcevich, Valentinov and Co ) 
Firstly, Machism is ideologically connected with only one school 
in one branch of modem science Secondly, and this is the main 
point, what in Madiism is connected' with this school is not what dis 
tinguishes it fiom all other trends and systems of idealist phUos 
ophy, hut what it has in common wUh philosophical idealism in 
general It suffices to cast a glance at the ideological current in 
question as a whole in order to leave no shadow of doubt as to the 
truth of this statement Take the physicists of this school the Ger 
man Mach, the Frenchman Henn Poinc^are, the Belgian P Duhem, 
the Englishman Karl Pearson Tliey have mtic^h m common they 
have the same haeie^and are following tJie same direchon, as each of 
them rightly acknowledges But what they have in common includes 
neither the doctnne of empino criticism in general, nor Machos doc- 
trine, say, of the “world eleinenb” in particular The three latter 
physicists even know nothing of either of these doctrines They have 
“only” one tiling m common — ‘philosophical idealism, towards 
which they all, without exception, tend more or less consciously, 
more or leas decisively Take the philosophers who base themselves 
on this school of the new physics who try to ground it epietemolog 
ioally and to develop it, and you will ogam find tJie German im 
manenbsta, the disciples of Mach, the French neo cnticisla and ideal 
the English spintuahsts, the Russian Lopatin and, m addition. 
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the one and only empiric monjst, A Bogdanov They all have onlv 
one thing in comnnon namely that they all — more or less conscious 
ly, more or less decisively, either with an abrupt and precipitate 
slant towards fideism, or with a personal aversion to it (as m Bog 
danov’a case) — are vehicles of philosophical idealism 

The fundamental idea of the school of the now physics under dis 
cussion is the denial that objective reality is given us in our sensa 
lion and reflected in our theories or the doubt as to the existence of 
such a reality Here this school departs from materialism (in 
accurately called realism, neo mechanism liylo kinelism and not 
in any appreciable degree consciously de\ eloped by the physicists) 
■which by general acknowledgement prevails among the physicists 
— and departs from it as a school of ‘‘physical” idealism 

To explain this last term, tvhioh sounds very stranae it is neces 
sary to recall an episode in the history of modern philosophy and 
modern science In 1866 L Feuerbach attacked Johannes Muller 
the famous founder of modern physiology and ranked Him with 
the “physiological idealists” (ITerfe Vol X* p 197) The ideal 
Lsm of this physiologist consisted in the fact that v^hen investigat 
ing the significance of the mechanism of our sense-organs in rela 
lion to sensations, showing for instance that the sensation of light 
IS produced as the result of the action of various stimuli on the eye 
he was inclined to arrive from this at a denial that our sensations 
are images of objective reahlv This tendency of one school of 
scientists towards “physiological idealism^” le, towards an idealist 
interpretation of certain data of physiology, wna very accurately 
discerned by L Feuerbach The “connection” between physiology 
and philosophical idealism chiefly of the Kantian kind, was for a 
long tune after that exploited by reactionary philosophy F A 
Lange made great play of physiology in support of Kantian 
idealism and in refutation of malcnalisra, while among the un 
manentists (whom Bogdanov so incorrectly places midway between 
Mach and Kant), J Rehnike in 1882 specially campaigned against 
the allegation that Kantianism was confirmed by phyftiology^ that 
a number of eminent physiologists at that time gravitated towoms 
Ideahsm and Kantiamam is as mdiaputabl© as that today a number 

> Johannes Rcbmke Philosophie und Kantian mmus [Philosophy and Kan 
lianism]^ Eisenach 1882, p 15 o( seg 
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of eunment physicists gravitate towards philosophical idealism 
“Physical” idealism, le, the idealism of a certain school of phys 
icists at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
t\sentieth century, no more “refutes” materialism, no more eatab 
lishes the connection between idealism (or empino criticism) and 
natural science, than did the smular efforts of F A I^nge and the 
“physiological” idealists The deviation to^vards reactionary philos 
oph^ manifealcd m both oases by one school of scientists in one 
branch of science is a tempoiary deflection, a transitory penod of 
sicknc'^s in the history of science, an ailment of growth, mainly 
brought on by the abrupt breakdown of old established concepts 

The connection between modern “physical” idealism and the | 
cnsis of modem physics is, as we have already pointed out, general 
ly acknowledged “The arguments of sceptical criticism levelled 
against modern physics” — writes A Key, who is referring not so 
much to the sceptics as to the outspoken adherents of fideism, like 
Brunetitre — “essentially amount to the proverbial argument of all 
sceptics a diversity of opinions” (among the physicists) But this 
divcisity “can therefore prove nothing against the objectivity of 
phyaics ” 


*In Uie history of physics as in history generally, one can distinguish 
great penoda which differ m tlie fonn and general aspect of theories 
But as ^oon as a discovery i» made that affects all fields of plivsics because 
it eBtahllshes some cardinal fact hitherto badly or very partially perceived, 
the entire aspect of physics is modified a new period sots in This is what 
occurred after Newton^s discoveries, and after the discoveries of Joule Mayer 
and Carnot Clausius The same thing, apparently, la taking place since 
the discovery of radioaouvlty The historian who later stfes things from 
the necessary distance has no trouble in discerning a steady evolution where 
contemporaries aaw confUctB, contradictions, and divisions into various schools. 

Apparently, thd cnals which physics has undergone In recent years 
f despite the conclusions drawn from it by philosophical criticism) is no 
different It oven excellently Illustrates the typical crisis of growth Cerwe 
de cTois&ancc) ocdtsloned by the great modem diacovenes. The undeniable 
transforraatlou of phyalca which will result (could there be evolution oi 
progresB without It?) will not perceptibly alter tho scientific spirit" (op c/t, 
pp 370 72) 

Key the conciliator tries to unite all flchoola of rr^odem physics 
against fideiam' This is a falsity, well meant, but a falsity never^ 
theless, for the trend of the school of Macli Poincar^ Pearson to 
wards idealism {le, refined fideism) is beyond dispute And the 
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objectivity of ph}sics that is associated with the basis of the 
“scientific spirit, as distinct from the fideist spirit and that Rey 
defends so ardently, is nothing but a “shamefaced” formulation 
of materiali«»m Tlie basic mateiialist spirit of physics, as of all 
modern science, will overcome all ciises, but only by the indis 
pensable replacement of metaph) sical malenabsm bv dialectical 
materialism 

Rey the conciliator \ery often tries to gloss over the fact that 
the crisis in modern physics consists in the latter’s deviatroh from n 
direct, resolute and irrevocable recognition of the objective value of 
its theories But facts are stronger than all attempts at reconcilia 
Uon The mGlheraaticiaus, v\ rites Rey, 

in dealing with a science the subject matter of which apparently at 
least, IB created by the mind of the sciential and in which, at any rale con 
Crete phenomena ore not Involved in the mvestiftatlon have formed too ab 
stract a conception of the acience of ph>eics. Attempts have been made to 
bring it ever closer to mathematics, and the general conception of Diathematica 
has been transferred to the conception of physicB 

This la an invasion of the mathematical flpinl into the methods of 
Judging and understanding phystca which is denounced by all the experi 
menlers And is it not to this mfluonre none the less powerful because at 
limes concealed that are often due the uncertainty the wavering of mind 
regarding the objectivity of physics and the detours made or the obstacles 
surmounted m order to demonstrate it? (p 227) 

This IS excellently said “Wavering of mind” as to the objectivity 
of physics — this la the very e<^aence of fashionable “ph> sical” 
idealism 

The abstract fictions of mathematics seem to have interposed a screen 
between physical reality and the manner in which the mathernaUcians under 
Sinn A the ecienco o! l\As reabiy They vaguely feel the DbjDotivity oi 
physiCB* 

* Although they desire above all to be objective when they engage in 
pHysioB although they seek to find and retain a foothold in reality, they are 
Btm haunted by old habits So that even in the concepts of energetics, which 
had to be built more Bolldly and with fewer hypotheses than the Aid meoha 
nlsm — which sought to copy (ddcalquer) the sensible universe and not to 
rcoonstnict It — we arc still dealing with the theories of the mathematicians 
They [the malheinaliclansl Imve done i^veTything to save objectivity, for 
they are aware that without objectivity there can be no physics. But 
the complexity or deviousness of their theories nevertheless leaves an uneaaiy 
feeling It la too artificial too farfetched too stilted the experimenter here 
does not feel the spontaneous confidence which constant contact with physical 
reality gives him .1 v 

^nnhlB in tGect js what la said by all physiclaU who are pnraarUy phys^ 
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icUts or who ore exclusively physicists— and their name is legion, this la 
what as said by the entire neo mechanist school The crisis in physics 
hos in the conc^est of the realm of physics hy the mathematical spirit The 
progress of phyedca on the one hand, and the progre-ss of mathemalica on 
the other led in the nineteenth century to a close amalgamation between 
these two sqencee 

"Theoretical physics has become mathematical physics 

‘Then there began the formal penod that is to say the period of maihc' 
matical phydes, purely mathematical, mathematical physics not as a branoh 
of phy«doa, so to speak, hut as a branch of mathcmaiioB cultivated by the 
mathematicians Along this new line the raathematician accustomed to con 
ceptual (purely logical) elements which fumuh the sole subject matter of 
hia work, and feeling himself cramped by crude material elements which 
he found insufficiently pliable necessarily olways tended to reduce them to 
abstractions as far as possible, to present them m an entirely non material 
and conceptual manner, or even to ignore them altogether 

* The elements, as real objective data, as physical elements so to speak 
completely disappeared There remained only formal relations roproaented 
by the differentials If the matliematician is not die dupe of his con 
slniclive work, if when ho analvaee theoretical physics he can tecover 
iu ties with experience and its objective value at first glance, and for an 
uninitiated person, wo seem faced with an arbllrarv development 

^The concept, die notion, hag everyivhere replaced the real element 

‘‘Ihiis, historically, by virtue of the mathematical form assumed by 
theoretical phyalos, is explained the ailment (fe ma/o^e), the crisis of 
physics, and Ita apparem withdrawal from objective faoU^ (pp 228 32 ) 

Sudi Is the first cause of “iphysicaP^ idealism The reactionary 
attempts are engendered by the very progress of science The great 
successes achieved by science, the approach to elements of matter so 
homogeneous and simple that their laws of motion can be treated 
rmthematically, encouraged the mathematicians to overlook 'matter, 
^^Matter disappears,’^ only equations remain In the new stage of 
development nnd apparently in a new manner, we get the old Kant 
tan idea reason presenbes laws to nature Hermann Cohen who, 
aa we have seen, rejoices over the idealist spirit of the new physics, 
goes 80 far as to advocate the introducUon of higher mathemaUcs 
m the schools in order to imbue high school students 
the spirit of idealism, which is being extinguished in our material 
istic age (F A Lange, Gesch;ichte des Matenalismusy 5 Auflage, 
1896, Bd II, S XLIX) This, of course, is the ridiculous dream of a 
reactionary and, m fact, there is and can be nothing here but a tern 
porary mfatuaUon with idealism on the part of a small number of 
specialists But what is highly characteristic is the way the drowning 
man clutches at a straw^ the subtle means whereby representatives 
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of the educated bourgeoisie artificially attempt to preserve, or to 
find a place for, the fideism which is engendered among die masses of 
the people by their ignorance and their down trodden condition, 
and by the wild absurdities of capitalist contradictions 

Another cause which bred idealism is the pnnciple 

of relativism the relativity of our knowledge, a pnnciple which, 
in a period of breakdown of the old theories, is taking a firm hold 
upon the physicists, and which, if the lallcr are ignorant of dia 
lectvcSi IS bound to lead to idealism 

The question of the relation between relatiram and dmlertica 
plays perhaps the most important part in explaining the tlieo 
retical misadventures of Machism Take Rey, for instance who 
like all European positivists has no conception whatever of Marxian 
dialectics He employs the word dialectics exclusively in the sense 
of idealist philosophical speculation As a result, although he feels 
that the new ph)sics has gone astray on the question of relativism, 
he nevertheless flounders helplessly and attempts to differentiate be 
tween moderate and Immoderate relativism Of course ‘‘immoderate 
relativism logically, if not in practice, borders on actual seep 
ticism” (p 215), but there is no “immoderate” relativism, you see, 
in Poincare Just fancy one can, like an apothecary, weigh out a 
little more or a little less relativiam and thus correct Machism ^ 

As a matter of fact, the only theoretically correct formulation of 
the question of relativism is given in the dialectical materialism 
of Marx and Engels, and ignorance of it is bound to lead from 
relativism to philosophical idealism Incidentally, the failure to 
understand this fact is enou^ to render Mr Berman's absurd hook, 
Dialectics in the Light of the Modern Theory of Knowledge^ utterly 
valueless Mr Berman repeats the ancient nonsense about dialectics, 
which he has entirely failed to understand We have already seen 
that all the Machians, at every step^ reveal a similar lack of under 
standing of the theory of knowledge 

All the old truths of physics, including thoso which were re- 
garded as firmly established and incontestable, have proven to bo 
relative truths — hence, there can be no objechve truth independent 
of mankind Such is the argument not only of the Machiana, but 
of the “physical” idealiBts in general That absolute truth results 
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fiom the sum total of lelative truths in the rourse of their develop 
ment, that relative truths repiesent relatively faithful reflections of 
an object enating independently of man, that these reflections 
become more and more faithful, that e\cry scientific truth, notivith 
standing its relative nature, contains an element of absolute truth— 
all these propositions, which are obvious to an) one who has thought 
over Engels’ Anti DiJinng, are foi the ‘^modern” theory of knowl 
edge a book with seven seals 

Such works as Duhem’s Theory of Pliysic$^^ or Stallo’s The Con 
cepts and T^ieories of Modem Physicsy^ vvhich Mach particularly 
recommends, show very clearly that these ‘^physical” idealists attach 
the most significance to the proof of the relativity of our knowl 
edge, and that they aie m reality vacillating between idealism 
and dialectical materialism Both authors, who belong to different 
periods, and who approach the question from different points of 
view (Duhem’s speciality is physics, m which field he has worked 
for tivenly years, Stallo ivas an erstwhile orthodox Hegelian who 
grew ashamed of his own book on natural philosophy, written in 
]848 an the old Hegelian spirit), energetically combat the atonus 
lie mecliamcal conception of nature They point to the narrowness 
of this conception, to the impossibility of accepting it as the limit of 
our knowledge, to the petrification of many of the ideas of writers 
who hold this conception And it is indeed undeniable that the old 
malerlahsm did suffer from such a defect, Engels reproached the 
earlier rtialenahsts for their failure to appreciate tlie relativity of all 
scientific theories, for tlieir ignorance of dialectics and for their 
exaggeration of the mechanical point of view But Engels (unlike 
Stall o) was able to discard Hegelian idealism and to gra^p the great 
and true kernel of Hegelian dialectics Engels rejected the old 
metaphysical raatenalism for dialectical materialism, and not for 
relativism that flfmks into subjectivism > 

‘Tli 0 mechanical theory/* say^ Static for instance “in common with 
all metaphyuoal theorlea, hypoBtaalBes partial, ideil, and, it may he, purely 
conventional groupa of altributom or smglo aitnbutea, and troala them as 
varieUca gf objective reality^* (p 150) 

^ P Duhem La iMone physique, son objet et sa structure, Paris, 1906 
B Stallo, The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, Lon 
don, 1332 
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Tins 13 quite true^ if you do not deny ob 3 ectivQ reality and com 
bat metaphysics for being anli dialectical Stallo does not realise 
lhi 3 clearly He has not understood materialist dialectics and there 
fore frequently slips, by way of rfelulivism, into subjectivism and 
idealism. 

The same is true of Duhem With an enormous expenditure of 
labour, and ivuth the help of a number of interesting and valuable 
examples from the history of physics, such os one frequently ei^ 
counters in Mach, he shons that ‘‘every law of physics is jirovi 
sional and relative, because it is approximate” (p 280) Tlie man 
IS hammering at an open door^ — ^will be the thought of thehlarxist 
uhen he reads the lengthy disquisitions on this subject But that is 
just the trouble with Duhem, Stallo, Mach and Poincare, that they 
do not perceive the door opened by dialectical materialism Being 
unable to give a correct formulation of relativism, they slide from tlie 
latter into idealism “A law of phjsics, properly speaking, is neither 
true nor false, but approximate ’ — ^writes Duliem (p 272) And this 
‘ but” contains the beginning of the falsity, the beginning of the 
obliteration of the boundary between a scientific theory that approx 
imately reflects the object, le approaches objective truth, and an 
arbitrary, fantastic, and purely conventional theory, such as, for 
example, a leligious theory or the theory of the game of chess 

Duhem carries this falsity to the point of declaring that the ques^ 
tlon whether “material reality” corresponds to perceptual phenomena 
13 metaphysies (p 10) Away with the question of reality! Our 
concepts and hypotheses are mere signs (p 26), “arbitrary” (p 27) 
constructions, and so forth There is only one step from this to ideal 
ism, to the “physics of the believer,” which M Pierre Duhem 
preaches In the Kdntian spirit (Rey, p 162, cf p 169) But the 
good Adlcar (Fntx) — also a Machian would be Marxistl — could 
find nothing cleverer to do than to “correct” Duhem as follows 
Duhem, he claims, eliminates the “realities concealed behind phe 
nomcna only as objects of theory, but not as objects of reality This 
is the familiar criticism of Kantianism from the standpoint of Hume 
and Berkeley 

But, of course, iheie can be no question of any conscious Kantian 

^Translator’s note to tho German translation of Duhem, Leipzig 1908, 
Jf Bartb 
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isra on the part of Duhem He is merely vacillating, as is Mach, 
not knowing on what to base hia relativism In many passages he 
cornea very close to dialeobcal materialism He says that we know 
sound 

»uch as It Is m relation to iia but not as it la In itself, in the sound producing 
bodies This reality, of which our aenaations inve us only the external and 
the veil la made known to us by tho theories of acoustics They tell us that 
wlifire our perceptions I’egiater only this appearance which we call sound, 
there really exists a very small and very rapid ponodio movement” (p 7) 

Bodies are not symbols of sensations, fcut sensations are symiolB 
(or rather, images) of bodies 

^Tbe development of physics gives rise to a constant struggle between 
nature which does nol lire of offenng new material, and reason, which does 
not tire of rogniaing fp B2) 

Nature i3 infinite, juat as its smallest particle (including the elec 
tron) 19 infinite, but reason just as infinitely transforms ^‘thingsan 
themselves” into “things for us 

”Thu8, ihe Btniggh between reality and the laws of physios will continue 
Indefinitely, to every law that physics may formulate, reality will sooner or 
later oppose a rude refutation In the form of n fact but, indefatigable, 
physics win improve, modify and complicate the refuted law* Cp 290) 

This would be a quite correct exposition of dialectical malenaUsm 
if the author firmly held to the e:sistence of tins objective reality 
independent of humanity 

• The theory of physics is not a purely artificial systeni vrhich is con 
veoient today and unsuitable tomorrow it le a claBsifieation, which 
becomes more and more natural, a reflection, which growa clearer and clearer 
of tho realities that the experimental method cannot contemplate face to face*' 
(P 445) 

In this last phrase the Machian Duhem flirts with Kantian ideal 
urn It IS as if tho v^ay is being opened for a method other than 
the “expenraentaB* one, and as if we cannot know the “things m 
themselves” directly, Inwnedtately, face to face But if the theory of 
physics b^omcs more and more natural, that means that “fiaturo,*^ 
reality, “reflected” by thia theory, exists independently of our 
conaciouaness — and diat is precisely the view of dialectical material 
Ism 
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lu a v/ord, the “physical” idealism of today, just as the ^ph)s 
lological” idealism of yesterday, iiterely means that one school 
of natural scientists in one branch of natural science has slid into 
a reactionary philosophy, bein^ unable to rise -directly and at once 
from metaphysical materialism to dialectical materiahsm ^ This 
step 13 being made, and wiU be made, by modern physics, but it 
IS making for the only liue method and the only true philosophy 
of natural science not directly but by zigzags, not consciously but 
instinctively, not clearly perceivmg its “final goal,” but drawing 
closer to it gropingly, hesitatingly, and sometimes even with its 
back turned to it Modern physics is in travail, it is giving birth 
to dialectical materialism The process of childbirth is painful And 
in addition to a living healthy being, there are bound to be pro 
duced certain dead products, refuse fit only for the garbage heap 
And the entire school of “physical idealism,” the entire empino 
critical philosophy, together with einpino symbolism, empino nion 
ism, and so on, and so forth, must be regarded as such refuse^ 

^ The fanioua chemist, WilHam Ramsay, says I have been frequenUy 
asked But is not electricity a vibration? How can wireless telegraphy be 
explained by the passage of little particles or corpuscles?^ The answer is 
Sleotricity is a thing u w [Ramsay s iiahcs] these minute corpuscles, Imt 
when they loave an object, a wave, like a wave of light, spreads through the 
ether and this wave is used (or wireless telegraphy (WilUam Ramsay, 
£s5av5, Biographical and Chemical London, 1908, p 126) Having spoken 
about the transform alion of radiiun into helium, Ramsay remarka At least 
one BO^allcd element can no longer be regarded os ultimate matter, but ia 
itself undergoing change into a simpler form of matter” (p 159) ”Now it 
is almost certain that negative electricity Is a partioular form of matter, and 
positive electricity is matter deprived of negative electricity — that is, minus 
this electric mauoi^* Ip 176) Now whal is electriciiy? It UBod to bo 
believed formerly, that there were two kmds of electricity, one called pod 
tive and the other negative At that time It would not have been possible to 
answer the question But recent rcBearcbcs make it probable that what used 
to be called negative elcctnoity ia really a substance indeed the relative 
weight of its particles has been measured each Is about one seven hundredth 
of the maas of an atom of hydrogen Atoms of electrlcitv are named 
•electrons*” (p 196) If our Machians who write books and articles on 
philosophical subjects were capable of thinking, they would understand that 
the expression *4naUor disappears” matter la reduced to elootricity” etc., 
la only an epistemologically helpless expression of tbe truth that science is 
able to discover nevf forms of matter, new forms of material motion, to reduce 
the old forms to the new forma, and so on 
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EMPIRIO CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The Russian Maclnans, as wo have already seen, ate divided into 
two camps Mr V Chernov and the collaborators of the Riisskoye 
Bogatstvo are downright and consistent opponents of dialectical 
matenaham, both in philosophy and history The other coonpany of 
Machians, in whom we are more interested here, are would be Marx 
istfl and try in every way to assure their readei^s that Machism is 
compatible with the historical materialism of Marx and Engels True, 
these assurances are for the moat part nothing but assurances, not 
a single Machian would be Marxist has ever made the slightest at 
tempt to present in any systematic way the real trends of the found 
era of empino criticism in the field of the social sciences We shall 
dwell briefly on this question, toirmng first to the statements to bo 
found in writings of the German emipino criticista and then to those 
of their Russian disciples 

1 The Excursions or the German Empirio Criticists into the 
Field of the Social Sciences 

In 1895, when R Avenanus was still alive, there appeared m the 
philosophical journal edited by him on article by his disciple, 
F Blei, entitled “Metaphysics in Political Economy All the teach 
ers of empiiio criticism wage war on the “metaphy^cs” not only 
of explicit and conscious philosophical materialism, but also of 
natural science, w^hich instinctively adopts the standpoint of the 

^ VienelJakrsschriB /3r uhssenschafdiche Phdosopkie^ 1895 Bci XIX, 
S 378-90, F Blei * Die Metaphysik in der Natiojwlokonomie^ C MctnphjsKJs 
in Political Economy”] 
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materialist theory of knowledge The disciple takes up arms against 
metaphysics m political economy The fight is directed against the 
most varied schools of political economy, but we arc interested only 
in the character of the erapirio critical argument against the school 
of Marx and Engels 

The purpose of the present Jn\C3tigation * writes franz Blei is to show 
that all political economy until now m its endeavour to interpret the phe 
nomena of economic life operates with metaphysical premises, that it 
Menveft’ the lavs a’ governing an economy from the natUTo’ of the latter, 
and man Is only an incidental factor in relation to these laws* In all 
Its theories political economy has hitherto rested on metaphysical grounds, 
all its theones are unblological and therefore unscientific and worthless for 
knowledge The theoreticians do not know what they are building 
their th^'ories on, what the sod la of which these theories arc the fruit They 
regard tliemselvea as realists operating without any premises whatever for 
they are forflooth, dealing with sober {nuchterpe)^ prncticol and tangible* 
hinnlalhge) economic phenomena And all have that family resemblance 
to many trends In ph>siology which only the same parents — iiz , metaphysics 
and speculation — can transmit to their children, in our case to the pUysiol 
ogists and economists One school of economists analyses the phenomena* 
of ‘economy [Avenanus and hia school put ordinary words in_ quotation 
marks in order to show that they the true philosophers, , discern^ the essen 
tially metaphysical character* of a use of words which is so vulgar and eo 
umefined by epistemological aualyai* \ ’without placing what they find 
(das Gefundene) in this way into relation with the behaviour of Individuals 
the physiologists exclude the behaviour of the individual from their investl 
gallons as being actions of the soul ( IFirhungen der Seele ) while the econo- 
mists of this trend declare the behaviour of individuals to be negligible in 
relation to the ‘immanent laws of economy ** (pp 378-79) 

With Mam theory established economic laws* from construed procesaes 
and these lav\8 figured in ilie initial section (Initialabschmu) of tho Independ 
enl vital series, while the economic processes figured in the final seolion 
{Fmalohschniit) ‘Economy* was txanaformed by the economhtB into n 
transcendental category, in which they discovered such laws* aa they wished 
to discover the ‘laws* of ‘capital’ and labour* rent, wages* and ‘profit* Tho 
rcononiista transformed man into a Platonic idea — ‘capitalist,* ‘worker,* eta 
Socialism ascribed to the capitalist* the character o! being greedy for profit,* 
liberal Isnl ascribed to the worker tho character of being ‘exacting* — and both 
characters were moreover explained by the operation of the laws of capital ** 

(pp 381 82) 

“Marx came to the study of French Socialism and political economy with 
a Socialist world outlook, and his aim as regards knowledge waa to provide 
a theorotical foundation* for his world outlook in order to safeguard bis 
initial value He found the law of value in Ricardo but the conclusion 
which tho French Socialists had drawn from Ricardo could not satisfy Marx 
in his endeavour to ‘safeguard* his E-value brought into a vital dilToronce, 
i his ‘world outlook,* for these conclusions had already entered as a cbm 
ponent part Into the content of his initial value in the form of Indignation 
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at the xobbery of the wojkcrs,^ and fio fortb The concluaions were rejected 
as being formally untrue economically for they are singly an application 
of morality to political economy’ 

‘ But wbat formally may be economically incorrect, may all the same be 
correct from the point of 'dew of world hietory K the moral consciouenesa 
of the mass declaroe an economic fact to be anjufit« that is a proof that the 
fact itaelf haa been outlived, that other economic facta have made their ap 
pcorancfi, owing to which the former one hue become unbearable and unten 
able Therefore a very true economic content may be concealed behmd the 
formal economic incorxectneM (From Engels’ preface to Karl Marxs The 
Poverty of Philosophy ) 

Having quoted the above passage flora Engels, Blei continues 

‘In the above quotation the middle section (/^edialabschniU) of the 
dependent series which interests ue here is detached [abgehoben — a technical 
term of Avenanus’ Inaplying reached the coneciousness, separated oft} After 
the cognition* that an ‘economic fact’ must be concealed behind the ‘moral 
consciousness of injustice,* comee the final section IFinalabscknitt the theory 
of Marx is a statement, f e , an E value i c , a vital difference which passei 
through three stages, three eectiona, initial, middle and final Initialabschruttt 
Medi^abschnUi, Fmalabsoknitt] le, the cognition’ of that ‘economic 
fact * Or, in other words, the task now is to find again* the initial value, hii 
Vorld outlook,’ in the economic facts in order to safeguard’ the initial value 
This definite variation of the dependent sedes already contains the Marxian 
inetapihysiosi regardless of how the ‘cognised’ appears in tlie final section 
(Finalabschnitt) *The Socialist world outlook,’ as an independent E- value 
‘absolute truth,^ is ‘given a bams’ ‘retrospectively* by means of a special' 
theory of knowledge, namely, the economic system of Marx and the materiahst 
theory of hlatoity By mtjans of the concept of surplus value the sub 
jjoctive’ ‘truth’ in the Marxian world outlook finds Its ‘objective truth’ in the 
theory of knowledge of the ‘economio categories — the safeguarding of the 
initial value is completed and metaphysics haa retrospectively received Its 
ontique of knowledge ’ (pp 383 86) 

Tbe reader is probably fumuig at us for quoting at such length 
this incredibly trivial rigmarole, this quasi scientific tomfoolery 
deeV^ oat 5>i the texmxnoJog)' of Averarwa But den Fei 7 $d 
will verstehen, muB in Feindes Lande gehen — ^wbo would know 
the enemy must go into the enemy* s territory And R Avenarius’ 
philosophical journal is indeed enemy terntory for Marxists And 
we invite the reader to restrain for a minute his legitimate aversion 
for the buffoons of bourgeois science and to analyse the ar^iment 
of Avenanus’ disciple and collaborator 

Argument number one Marx is a ‘^metaphysician” who did not 
grasp the epistemoloigical “entique of concepts,” who did not 
work out a general theory of knowledge and who simply inserted 
materialism into his ^‘special theory of knowledge ” 
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This argument containa no tiling original to Blei personally Wo 
have already seen scores and Imndreds of tunes that all the lound 
ers of empino cmticiam and all the Russian Maohians accuse mate 
rialism of “metaphysics,** or^ more accurately, they repeat the 
hackneyed arguments of the Kontians, Humeans and idealists against 
matenahst “metaphysics’* 

Argument number two Marxism is as “metaphy sical** as natural 
science (physiology) And here again it is not Blei who is “responsi 
ble’* for this argument, but Mach and Avenarius, fox it was they 
who declared war on “natural histoncal metaphysics,** applying 
that name to the instinctively materialist theory of knowledge to 
which (on thair own admission and according to the )udgment of 
all who are in any way versed in the subject) the vast majority 
of scientists adhere 

Argument number three Marxism declares that “personality” 
IS a negligible quantity (guarUite negligeable), that man is an “in 
cidental factor,” subject to certain “unmanent laws of economics,’* 
that an analysis des Gefundenen, i e , of what is found, of what is 
given, etc, is lacking This argument is a complete repetition of 
the stock of ideas of the empiiio-cntical “piincipal co ordmation,” 
t c , of the idealist subterfuge in Avenanus’ theory Blei la absolute 
ly nght when he says that it is impossible to find the slightest 
hint of such idealist nonsense in Marx and Engels, and that from 
the standpoint of this nonsense Marxism must he rejected complete* 
Ly fronu the very beginning, from its very fundamental philo 
sophical premises 

Argument number four Marx’s theory is “unbiologiuil,” it is 
entirely innocent of “vital differences” and of similar spunous 
biological terms which constitute the “science” of the reactionary 
professor, Avenanus Blei’s argument is correct from the stand 
point of Machism, for the gulf bctiveen Marx’s theory and Avenanus’ 
“biological” spillikins is indeed, obvious at once We aJiall presently 
sea how the Russian Machian would be Marxists m effect followed in 
Blei’s footstepa 

Argument number fiVe the partisanship, tlio partiality of Marx’s 
theory and hia preconceived solution The emipino criti cists as a 
wholef and not Blei alone, claim to bo non partisan both in philoao 
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phy and m social acienre They are neither for Socialism nor for lib 
erahsm They make no differentiation between the fundamental 
and irreconcilable trends of materialism and idealism in philoso 
phy, hwl endeavour to rise above them We have traced this tend 
ency of Machi^ through a long series of problems of epistemol 
ogy, and we ought not to be surprised uhen we encounter it m 
ecKJiology 

‘^Argument” number six ridiculing ‘‘objective” truth Blci at 
once sensed, and rightly sensed, that historical materialism and 
Marx’s entire economic doctnne are permeated through and through 

a recognition of objective truth And Blci adcurately expressed 
the tendency of [Mach’s and Avenatma’ doctrines, when, precisely 
because of the idea of objective truth, he, “from the very threshold,” 
so to speak, rejected Marxism by at once declaring that there was 
absolutely nothing behind the Marxist teaclimg save the “subjec 
live” views of Marx 

And if our Machians renounce Blei (as they surely will) we 
shall tell tliera You must not blame the mirror for showing a 
crooked face Blei is a mirror which accurately reflects the funds 
mental tendencies of empino criticism, and a renouncement by our 
Machians would only bear witness to their good intentions — 
and to the^ir absurd erlectical endeavours to combine Marx and 
Avenarius 

Let us pass from Blei to Petzoldt If the former is a mere dis 
caple, the latter is declared by loutstandmg empino criticists, sucli 
as Lessevich, to be a master While Blei brings up the question of 
Marxism explicitly, Petzoldt— who would not demean himself by 
deahng with a mere Marx or a mere Engels — sets forth in positive 
form the views of empinoKinticiara on sociology, which enables 
us to compare them with Manaarm 

The second volume of Petzoldt’s Emfuhrung in die Philosophic 
der reincn Erfahrung is entitled ^'Auf dem Wege zum DaiiernderC* 
(‘T'owardB Stability”) The author mjakes the tendency towards 
Stability the basis of his investigation 

'‘Tho main features of the ultimata {eiidgidiise) stale of stability of 
humanity can be inferred in its formal aspect We thus arrive at th#» founda 
tlons of ethics, oesthetlcs and the formal theory of kntiwlf’dge (p iii) 
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development bears ita goal vrithin itself, it also tends towards a perfeol (eol^ 
kommene) state of stability” (p 60) 

The signs of this are abundant and var'ied For instance, nr^ there 
many violent radicals who do not in their old age become **inore 
sensible/* more restrained^ True, this “premature stability” (p 62) 
IS characteristic of the philistine But do not philistines constitute 
the “compact majonty”'^^ (p 62) ' 

Our philosopher’s conclusion, which he gives in italics, is this 


The (punteflsential feature of all the aims of our reasoning and creative 
afcdvity 18 stability ' (p 72) 

The explanation is 

Many cannot bear to aee a hey lying obh(iu®ly ^he table Btill lees a 
picture hanging crooked on the wall And aiich people are not ncces 
sarily pedants It is only diat they have a feeling that something M not 
in order^* (p 72 Pelxoldt s italica) 

In a word, the “tendency to atahility is a atnving for an extreme, by 
vU nature ultimate, state” (p 73) AU this is taken from the fifth 
chapter of Volume 11, enUtleJ **Die psyeJuseke Tendenz zur Sta 
bilitaC* (“The Pflychical Tendency to Stability”) The proofs of 
this tendency are all very weighty For instance 


A striving for an extreme Highest, in the original spatial sense, Jb 
□ uiBucd by the majonty of mountain cllmbors. It is not always ma desire lor 
a apOQious view or joy in Uie phyalcal exerciae of climbing m fr^ v 
wide nature that urges them towards the peaks, but also the instinct vrach 
is deeply ingrained m every organic being to pursue an adopted path of 
activity until a natural aim has been achieved' (p 73) 

Another -example tlie amount of money people \n\l pay to secure 
a complete collection of postage stamps! 

' It makes one « bead swim to examine the price list of a dealer in postage 
stamps. And yet nothing is more natural and comprehensible than this 
urgo for stahiht/ (p 74) 

The philosopluoiilly untutored can have no conception of the 
breadth of the principles of atabiJity and of economy of thought 
Petzoldt develops his “theory” in detad for the profane “Sympathy 
is an expression of the immediate need for a state of stability,’ runs 


§28 

“SympBlby is not a repeimw, a dnplicition oi the ol»er?ed wfferinB, hm 
suffering on account of this suffering The greatest emphasla most be 


24 * 
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placed an the immediacy of sympathy If wo admit this we thereby admit 
that the welfare of others can concern a man just aa immediately and directly 
as his own welfare, and wo thus at the same time reject every utilitarian and 
endemoniostic foundation of ethics Thanks to its longing for stability and 
peace human nature is not fundamentally evil, but anxious to help 

The immediacy of sympathy i** manifested jn the immediacy oJ 

help The rescuer will often fling himself without thought to dave a drowning 
man He cannot bear the Bight of a person struggbng with death be forgets 
his other duties and nske hia o^vn life and the life of hii near ones in order 
to save tho useless life of some degraded drunkard in other words, under 
certain circumetances sympathy can drive one to actions that are morally 
unjustlBable (pp 75 76) 

And scores and hundreds of pages of empino -critical philoso 
p]iy are filled with sudi unulterahle platitudes* 

Morality is deduced from the concept “jnoral state of Btabihty 
(The second section of Volxune II *^Die Dauerbestande der SeeW* 
['^Stable States of the Soul^^], Chapter I, ^'Vom ethisdien Daaer 
bestande^' [“On Ethical Stable States”] ) 

''The state of etabllilyt according to the very concept of It, contains no 
conditions of change in any of lu components PVom this it at once follows 
that it can contain no possihilily of war ” fp 202) “Economic and social 
equality is implied m tho conception of the Anal {.endgdUig) stable state ' 
(p 213) 

Thw “stale of stability” is derived not from religion but from 
“science ” The ‘ majority” cannot bnng it about, as the Socialists 
suppose, nor can tibe power of the Socialists *Tielp humanity” 
(p 207) Oh, no* — ^it 13 “free development” that will lead to the 
idea] Are not, nideed, the profits of capital decreasing and are not 
wages constantly inbreasing? (p 223) All the assertions about 
“wage slavery” are untrue (p 229) A slaveys leg could be broken 
with irapumty — but now? No, “moral progress” is beyond doubt, 
look at the university settlements m England-, at the Salvation Army 
(p 230), at the German “ethical societies ” In the name of “ecsthetic 
stability” (Chapter II, Section 2) ^Vomanticism” is rejected But 
romantioism embraces all forms of inordinate extension of the ego, 
idealism, metaphysics, occultism, aohpsism, egoism, the “forcible 
coercion of the minority by the majority” and the “social democratic 
ideal of the organisation of all labour by tho st^te” (pp 240 41) i 

la in the same apirjt that MacK expreases himself in favour of the 
biueaucratio Sociallam of Popper and Monger, which guarantees the “freedom 
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The sociological excursions of Blci, Pet^oldt and Macli are but 
an expression of the infinite stupiditj of the philistine, smugly re 
tailing the most hackneyed rubbish under cover of a new “empirio 
cnticar^ systematisation and terminology A pretentious cloak of 
\erbal artifices, clumsy devices in syllogistic subtle scholasticism, 
in a word, as in epistemology, so in sociology — the same reactionary 
content under the same flainboyant signboard 
Let us now turn to the Ru&afian Machians 


2 How Bogdanov Corrects and “Develops” Marx 

In hia article “The De\elopment of Life in Nature and Society” 
{From the Psychology of Society^ 1902, p 35 et seq ), Bogdanov 
quotes the well known passage from the Critique of Political Econ 
omy, where the “great sociologist,” le Marx expounds the pnnci 
pies of histoncal maloriahsniv Having quoted Marx’s words, Bog 
danov declares that the “old formulation of histoncal monism, 
without ceasing to be basically tiue, no longer fully aaliafies us” 
(p 37) The author wishes, therefore to correct the theory, or to 
develop it, startingy however from the foundations of the theory 
The author’s chief conclusion is os folloivs 

have shown that social forme belong to the compreheneive genws--^ 
biological adaptations But wo have not thereby defined the province of social 
lorms, for a definition, not only the but also the species must bo estab 

lifthed In their struggle fox existence men can unite only with the help 
of consciousness wlihout consciousness there can be no intercourse Hence, 
soi-ial lije in all mamlestaiions is a conscidusly psychical life Society 
IS inseparable from consciousness 5acicr/ being and social consciousness are 
in the exact meaning of these terms identicaV* (p 51 Bogdanovs italics) 

That this conclusion is absolutely alien to Marxism h^’s been 
pointed out by Orthodox {Philosophical Essays St Petersburg 
1906 p 183) But Bogdanov responded simply bv abu’^ picking 
upon an error in quotation instead of “in the exact incamng of 
these terms,” Orthodox had quoted “m the full meaning of these 

of the individuaV^ whereas he opines tho doctrine of the Social Democrats, 
which * compares unfavourably with tliia Sorlalkni, threatens a ‘‘slavery even 
more universal and more oppressive than that of a monarchiral or olicur 
chical state.’* See Erkenntnis und /rrtum, 2 Aufloro S 80*81 
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terms ” This error was indeed committed, and the author had every 
right to correct it, but to raise a cry of ‘‘mutilation ” “substitution,^^ 
and so forth {Empino Momsniy Book III p xiv), is simply to 
t obscure the essence of the point at issue by wetchod words 
Whatever “exact’* meaning Bogdanov may have invented for the 
terms “social being’* and “social consciouBness,” there can be no 
doubt that the statement we have quoted la not correct “Social 
being” and “social consciousness’* are not identical, just aa being in 
general and consciousness in general are not identical From the 
fact that in their intercourse men act as conscious beings, it does 
not follow that social consciousness is identical with social being 
In all social formations of any complex! ty—and m the capitalist 
social formation m particular — ^people in their intercourse are not 
conscious of what kind of social relahons are being fonneHl^ in ac 
cordance with what laws they develop, etc For instance, a peas 
ant when he sells his gram enters into “intercourfle” with the world 
producers of gram in t{i© world market, but he is not conscious 
of It nor 18 he conscious of the kind of social relations that are 
formed on the basis of exchange Social consciousness reflects social 
being that is Marx’s teaching A reflection may be an approximate- 
ly true copy of the reflected, but to speak of identity is absurd 
Consciousness in general reflects being — that is a general principle 
of all matenaliam It is impossible not to see its direct and in 
separable conneebon with the principle of historical materialism 
social consciousness reflects social being 

Bogdanov’s attempt imperceptibly to concct and develop Marx 
m the “epint of his /principjes” is an obvious distorbon of these 
m<Uerialist principles in the spirit of idealism It would be ludi 
crons to deny it Let us recall Bazaro\’s exposition of conpino 
cnUcism (not empmo-momsm, oh no^ — there is such a wide, wide 
difference between these “systems”! ) “sense percepbon is the reality 
existing outside us ” This is plain idealism, a plain theory o.f the 
idcnbty of consoiouBuess and bemg Recall, further, the formulation 
of W Sebuppe, the immanentist (\yho swore and vowed as fervently 
as Bazarov and Co that he was not an idealist^ and who with no less 
Mgour than Bogdanov insisted on the very “exact” meaning of his 
terms) “being is cpnsciouanesB Now compare this with the refuta 
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lion of MurVs historical malenalism by the iinnianeatist Schubert 
Soldern 

Every material process of production is always an act of consciousness 
on the part of its observer In its epistemological aspect, it is not the 
external process of production that is the ftrimary (prms) but the subject or 
subjecls in other words, even the purely material process of production does 
not lead us out of the general conneoUon of consciousness {BawuHtseiruzu 
sfunmenhang) (See Das menschiichc Gluck und die so lale Frace. S 293 
295 ^ ) 

Bogdanov may curse the materialists aa much as he pleases for 
“mutilating his thoughts,” but no curses \vill alter the simple and 
plain fact The corretition of Marx’s theory and the development 
of Marx supposedly m the spirit of Marx by the “etiripmo monist” 
Bogdanov in no essential respect differ from the way the idealist and 
epistemological solipsist Schubert Soldern endeavours to refute 
Marx Bogdanov assures us tliat he is not an idealist Schubert Soldei n 
assures us that he is a realist (Bazarov even believed him) In our 
time a philosopher has to declare himself a “realist” and an “enemy 
of idealism ” It is about time you understood this, Messrs Mach 
lans* 

Tlie immanentists, the ompino-cnticists and the empirio monist 
all argue over particulars, over details, over the formulation of 
idealism^ whereas from the very outset reject all the principles 
of their philosophy common to this trinity Let Bogdanov, acce])tirig 
in the beat sense and with the best of intentions all the conclusions 
of Marx, preach the ‘ identity” of social being and social conscious 
ness, we shall say Bogdanov minus “empmo monism” (or rather, 
minwj Machism) is a Marxist For this theory of the identity ot 
social being and social consciousness is sheer nonsense and an 
absolaiely reacUonary theory If ceitain people reconcile it with 
Maixism, with Marxist behaviour, we must admit that these peo 
pie are better than their theory, but we cannot justify outrageous 
theoretical distortions of Marxism 

Bogdanov reconciles his theory with Marx’s conclusions and 
sacrifices elementary consistency for the sate of tlieao conclusions 
Every individual producer in the world economic ayatom realises 
that he is introducing a certain change into the technique of pro 
duction, every owner realises that he exchanges ce^tam products 
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for others, but these [producers and these owners do not realise 
that in doing so they are thereby changing social being The sum 
total of ihese changes m all their ramifications in capitalist society 
could not be grasped even by seventy Marxes The par^ount thing 
IS that the laws of these changes havo been discovered, that the 
ob}cclive iogic of these changes and their historical development 
havo at bottom and in the mam been disclosed — objective, not 5 n 
the sense that a society of conscious beings, men, could exist and 
develop independently of the existence of conscious beings (and it 
IS only such trifles that Bogdanov stresses by his “theory”) , but in 
the sense tliat social being is independent of the social conscious 
ness of men The fact that you live and conduct ) our business, beget 
children, produce products and exchange them gives rise to an 
objectively necessary chain of events, a chain of development, which 
IS independent of your social consciousness, and is never grasped by 
the latter completely The highest task of humamty is to comprehend 
the objective logic of economic e\olution (the evolution of social 
life) m its general and fundlamiental features, so that it may be p08 
ftihle to adapt to U one’s social consciousness and the consciousneM 
of the advanced classes of all capitalist countries in as definite, clear 
and cntical a fashion as possible 

Bogdanov admits all this And what does this mean? It means 
in effect that hia theory of the “identity of social being and social 
consciousness” la tlirown overboard, that it becomes an empty 
Bcholastic appendage, as empty, dead and useless as the “theory 
of general substitution” or the doctrine of “elementb,” “inlrojec 
Uon” and the rest of the Machian rigmarole But the “dead lay 
hold of the living”, the dead scholastic appendage, in spUe of and 
independently of the consciousness of Bogdanov, converts his philos 
ophy into a serviceable tool of the Schubert Solderns and other 
reactionaries, who in a thousand different keys from a hundred 
professorial choirb, disseminate tfus dead thing as a living thing 
directed against tlie living thing and for the purpose of stifling it 
Bogdanov personally 13 a sworn enemy of reaction in general and 
of bourgeois reaction Jn particular Bogdanov’s “substitution” and 
theory of the “identity of social being and social consciousness” 
serve this reaction It is sad, but true 
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Materialism in general recognises objectnely real being (mat 
ter) as independent of the mind, sensation, experience, etc, of 
humanity Historical materialism recognises social being as inde 
pendent of the social consciouspess of humanity In both cases con 
Bciousness is only the reflection of being, at best an approximately 
true (adequate, ideally exact) reflection of it From tins Marxian 
philosophy, which is coat from a single piece of steel, you cannot 
eliminate one basic premise, one essential part, without departing 
from objective trutli, without falling a prey to a bourgeois reac 
tionary falsehood 

Here are further examples of how the dead philosophy of ideal 
ism lays hold of the living Marxist Bogdanov 

The article *What Is Idealism’” 1901 {ibid , p 11 et seq ) 

We arrive at tlie following conclusion both where people agree in their 
judgments of progress and where they disagree the basic meaning of the 
idea of progress is the same, namely increasing completeness and harmony oj 
conscious life This is the objective content of the concept progress If 
tve now compare the psychological formulation of the ideas of progress thus 
amv^d at with the previously explained biological formulation t the biologi 
cal progress is an increase m the sum total of iifcp* p 14], we shall easily 
convince ourselves that the former fully coincides with the latter and can be 
deduced from it And since social hie amounts to the psychical life of 
memWs of BOciel), here too the content of the idea of progress is the same — 
the increase in the completeness and harmony of life, only wo must add 
the social life of men And, of course the idea of social progress never had 
and cannot Lave any other content' (p 16) 

‘We have found that Idealism expresses the victory In the human 
eoul of moods more social over moods less social that a progressive ideal is 
a reflection of socially progressive tendencies in the Idealist psychology 
(p 32) 

It need hardly be said that all this play with biology and social 
ogy contains not a gram of Marxism Both in Spencer and Mikhail 
ovsky one may find any number of dofimtione not a whit worse than 
tlue, defining nothing but the **good intentKins” of tlie author and be 
traying a complete lad of understanding of “what is idealism*’ and 
i\Jiat materialism 

The author begin3 Book III of Lnipino Monism, ibo article 
“Social Selection (Foundations of Mediod),” by refuting the “eclec 
tic soclo biological attempts of I^ange, Fern, Woltmann and many 
others” (p 1), and on page 15 we find the following conclusion of 
the “enquiry” 
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**Wo can fornuilftte xW fundamcnlal conncclion between ejicigetlcs and 
social selection as follows 

''Every act of socKd selection represents an increase or decrease of the 
energy of the social complex concerned In the farmer case we have positive 
selection in the latter negative selection ^ (Author s italics ) 

And such unutterable trash is served out as Marxism! Can one 
imagine anything more sterile* bfelesa and scholastic than this string 
of biologic w and energeticist terms that contribute nothing, and can 
contribute nothing* m die sphere of the social sciences^ There is not 
a shadow of concrete economic enquiry heie, not a hint of the hlarx 
lan method^ the method of dialectics and the world outlook of 
materialism, only a mere invention of definitions and attempts to fit 
them into the ready made conclusions of Marxism 

The rapid growth of the productive forces of capitalist society la un 
doubledly an increase in the energy of the social whole 

The second half of the phrase is undoubtedly a simple repetition 
of the first half expressed in meamngless terms which seem to lend 
‘‘profundity” to the question, hut w'hich in reality in no way differ 
from the eclectic biologico sociological attempts of Lange and Co ^ 

but the disharmoiuous oharaoter of this process leads to its culmination 
in a 'crUifl,* in a vast waste of productive forces in a sharp decrease of 
energy 'positive selection* is replaced by negative selection* ** (p 18 ) 

In what way does tins differ from, Lange? A biologico energ<*ti 
cjsl label is lacked on to readymade conclusions on Ae subject of 
enfeee, irtthout any concrete material whatever being added and 
iMthout the nature of crises being elucidated All this is done with 
the very best intentions, for the author wishes to corroborate and 
^ve greater depth to Marx’s conclusions, but in point of fact ho 
only dilutes them with an intolerable and lifeless scholasticism 
The only “Marxism” here is a repetiUon of an already known con 
elusion, and all the “new” proof of it, all this ** social energetics” 
(p 34) and “social selection” is but a mere collection of words 
and a sheer mdekery pf Marxian. 

Bogdanov le not engaged m a Marxian enquiry at all , all he is 
doing 18 to reclolhe results already obtained by the Marxian on 
quiry in a biological and energeticiat terminology The whole at 
tenKpt IS worthless from begmtimg to end, for the 'concepts “selec 
lipn,” “assipidaljon and dissimilation”’ of energy, the energetic 
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balance and so forth» are when applied to the sphere of the social 
sciences, but empty phreuts In fact, an enquiry into social phe 
nomena and an elucidation of the method of the social sciences 
cannot be undertaken ivith the aid of these concepts Nothing is 
easier than to tack the labels of “energetics’^ or “blologico sociology** 
on to <iiich phenomena as crises, revolutions, the class stniggle and 
forth, but neither is there anything more sterile more scholastic 
and lifeless than such an occupation The important thing is not that 
Bogdanov tries to ht all Ins results and conclusions into the Marxian 
theory— or “nearly” all (we ha\e seen tlie “correction” he made on 
the subject of the relation of social being to social consciousness)-- 
but that the mithods of fitting — this “social energetics” — are 
thoroughly false and m no way differ from the methods of Lange 

Herr Lange {Ueber 4r6ei/er/rfl^e usw 2 Auflage), Marx wroto to 
Kiigclmaim on Juno 27 1870 sings my praises loudly but with iho objeot 
of making himself imporlant. Herr Lange, you see has made a great dlR 
covery The whole of history can be brought under a single great natural law 
This natural law 1$ the phrase (In this application Darwins expression be 
comes nothing but a phrase) the struggle for life and the content of this 
phinse la the Mallhusian law of population, or rather over population So 
instead of analysing the struggle for life as represented histone ally in vary 
ing and definite forms of society all that has to be done is to translate every 
(Oil Crete struggle into the piirase stniggle for life and this phrase itself 
into the Malthusian population fantasy Ono must admit that this is a very 
impressive method — for swaggering sham scientific bombastlo ignorance and 
jntelleclual laziness.’ ^ 

The baais of Maix’g criticism of Lunge la not that Lange foists 
Malthusianism in particular upon sociology, but that the transfer 
of biological concepts in general to the sphere of the social sciences 
IS a phrase Whether the transfer is undertaken with “good” inten 
tions, 01 with the purpose of bolstering up false sociological con 
elusions, the phrase none the less remains a phrase And Bogdanov’s 
“social energetics,” his coupling of the doctrine of social selection 
with Marxism, is just such a phrase 

Just as in epistemology Mach and AvenanuS did not develop 
idealism but only overlaid the old idealist errors with a bombastic 
tenninological rigmarole (“clemenls,” “principal co ordination,” 
“mtrojection,” etc), so in sociolog>, ^ven when there is sincere 

1 See English iranslnlinn of the Letters to Dr Kugclmann p 111 

— Tnms 
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distortion of lustoncal matennlism by means of empty and bom 
bastic energeticist and biological verbiage 

A liLstorical peculiarity of modern Russian Machism (or rather 
of the Machiati epidemic aniong a section of the Social Democrats) 
IS the following Feuerbach a ^^materialist below and an ideal 
I'jt above”, this to a certain extent applies also to Buchner, Vogt, 
Moleschott and Duhnng, wth the essential difference that all these 
philosophers were pygmies and wretched bunglers compared with 
Feuerbach 

Marx and Engels, as they grew out of Feuerbach and matured in 
the fight against the bunglers, naturally paid most attention to 
crowning the structure of philosophical matenalisro, that is not to 
llie materialist epistemology but to the materialist conception of 
history That is why Marx and Engels laid the emphasis in tliezr 
works ratlier on dialectical matenahsm than on dialectical mate 
nalismy why they insisted rather on historical matenahsm than 
on hislOTical rnoieruxlism Our would be Machians approached 
Marosm in an entirely different historical penod, at a time when 
bourgeois philosophy was particularly spccmlising in epistemol 
ogy, and having assimilated in a one sided and mutilated form 
certain of the component parts of dialectics (relativiam, for in 
stance) directed their attention chiefly to a defence or restoration 
of idealism below and not of idealism above At any rate, positiv 
ism m general, and Machism in particular, have been much more 
concerned with subtly falsifying epist^'inology, assuming the gm&e 
of matenahsm and conceabng their idealism under a pseudo mate 
naliat terminology, and have paid comparatively little attention 
to the philosophy of histoiy Our Machians did not understand 
Marxism because they happened to approach it jrojii the other side 
so to speak, and they have assimilated — and at times not so much 
assimilated as learnt by role — ^Marxs economic and historical 
theory, without clearly apprehending tts foundation, viz, philo 
Bophical materialism And the result is that Bogdanov and Co de- 
acm to be called Russian Buchners and Duhrmgs turned anside 
out. They want to bo malenalists above, but are unable to nd 
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themselves of muddled idealism below ^ In ilie case of Bogdanov, 
**above*’ there is historical materialism, vulgarised, it is true, and 
much corrupted by idealism, ‘ below'* there is idealism, disguised 
in Marxist terminology and decked out in Marxist words “Socially 
organised experience,” “collective labour process,” and so forth are 
Marxist words, but they are only ivordst concealing an idealist 
philosophy that declares things to be complexes of ' elements,” oi 
eensations, the external world to be “experience,” or an “empino 
symbol” of mankind, physical nature to be a “product” of the 
“psychical,” and so on and so forth 

An ever subtler falsification of Marxism, an ever subtler presen 
tation of anti materialist doctrines under the guise of Marxi&m — this 
IS the diaractenstic feature of modem revisionism in political 
economy, in questions of tactics and in philosophy generally, both 
m epistemology and in sociology 

3 Suvorov’s “Foundations of Social Philosophy” 

I he Studies “in” the Plulosophy of Marxism, the concluding 
article in which is the one by Comrade S Suvorov mentioned 
above, by very reason of the collective nature of the book con 
stitutes an unusually potent bouquet When you have at one time 
and side by aide the utterances of Bazarov, who says that accord 
ing to Engels “sense- perception is the reality existmg outside us,” 
of Berman, who declares the dialectics of Marx and. Engels to be 
mysticisra, of Lunacharsky, who goes to the length of religion, of 
l^U3llkevlch, who introduces “the Logos into the irrational stream 
of experience,” of Bogdanov, who calls idealism the philosophy of 
Marxism, of Helfond, who purges J Dietzgen of materialism, and 
lastly, of S Suvorov with his article “Foimdations of Social Philos 
ophy” — you at once get the “aioma” of the new alignment Quan 
tity has passed into quality The ^‘seekers,” who had heretofore been 
seeking separately m individual articles and books, have come 
out with a veritable pronunciaraenlo Individual disagreements 
among them are obliterated by the veiy fact of their collective ap 
pearanoe against (and not “m”) the philosophy of Marxism, and the 
reactionary features of Machism as a current become manifeat 
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Under these circumstances, Suvorov’s article la all the more in 
teresting for the fact that the author is neither an empmo monist 
nor an empino cnticist, but simply a “realist ** What relates him, 
therefore, to the rest of the company is not >vhat distinguishes 
Bazarov, Yushkevich and Bogdanov as plulosophers, but what they 
all have in common against dialectical materialism A comparison 
of the sociological arguments of this “realist” with the arguments of 
the empiric -ononist will help us to depict their common tcndenc) 

Suvorov writes 

In tha gradation of the laws that regulate the world process, the par 
tioulor and complex become reduced to the general and simple and all of 
tliem are snhordinaio to the universal law of development-*— fAe law of the 
economy of forces The essence of this law la that a system of forces U the 
more capoble of conservallon and development the less its expenditure, the 
greater its accumulation and the more effectively expenditure aids accumula 
twn The forms of mobile equilibnum which long ago evoked the idea of 
objective expediency (the solar system, the cycle of terrestrial phenomena the 
process of life) ans^ and develop by virtue of the conservation and accumula 
non of the energy inherent in them — by virtue of their intrinsic economy The 
law of economy of forces is the unifying and regulating principle of all develop 
men t— inorganic, biological and social’ (p 293, autlior s italics) 

With '\hat remarkable ease do our **po 5 iti\iets” and “realists” 
turn out “universal laws”! Wliat a pity these laws are no whit better 
than those turned out so easily and swiftly by Eugen Duhring 
Suvorov’s “universal law” is just as empty and bombastic a phra*^e 
as Dub ring’s universal laws Try to apply this law to the first of 
the three fields mentioned by the author — inorganic development 
You will see that no “economy of forces” apart from the law of 
the conservation and transformation of energy can be applied 
here, let afone applied ^ unnefsally ” And the author had already 
disposed of the law of the “conservallon of energy” had already 
mentioned it (p 292) as a separate law ^ \^Tiat dien remained 

‘ It 13 characteristic that Suvorov calls the discovery of the law of tlic 
conaervatidn and trtmsformallon of energy the establishment of the basic 
principles of emrgdtics* (p 292) Has our would be Marxist realist” ev^*! 
heard of the fact that the vulgar materialiats, Biichner and Co and the 
dialectical materials, Engels regarded this law os the establishment of the 
basic principles of materialism*^ Has our ‘rcollat’ ever reliected on the 
mining of ih.it difference? Ho baa not, be has merely followed the fashion 
repeat^ Oslwald, and that is all llmt is just the trouble realists like this 
succumb to faaliion while Engel for Instance nssimdorcd the to him, new 
term energy and began to employ it in 1885 (Pre^ace to the 2nd ed of 
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in ihfe field of inorganic development apart Irom this law*^ Where 
arc tlic additions or complications^ or new disco\ erica, or new 
facts winch entitled the author to modify (“perfect**) tlie law of 
the conservation and transformation of energy into the law of the 
^economy of forces^**^ There are no such facts or discoMries, 
Suvorov does not even hint at them He simply — to make it look 
impressive, as Turgenev’s Bazarov used to say — flourished his pen 
and forth came a new “universal law” of “real monistic philos 
ophy” (p 292) That’s the stuff we are made of' How aie we worse 
than Duhring^ 

Take the second field of dexelopment — the biological In this 
field, where the development of organisms takes place by the struggle 
for existence and selection, is it the law of the economy of forces or 
the ‘ law” of the wastage of forces that is universal ? But never 
nund' “Real momstic philosophy” can interpret the *meaning 
of a universal low in one field in one wav and in onolher held in 
another way, for instance, as the development of higher organiams 
from lower ^Vhat does it matter it the universal law la thus trans- 
formed into nn empty phrase — the principle of “monism* is pre 
seived And in thetinrd held (the social), the ‘universal law” can be 
interpreted m a third sense — as the development of productive for 
CCS That la why it is a “universal law’* — so that it can be made 
to cover any tiling you please 

Although social sciedee is still young, It already poBsesseg both a solid 
foundation and definite generalisations m the nineteenth century it reached 
a theoretical level — and this conatitutes Marx a chief nient He elevated social 
«icience to the level of a social theory [Engels said that Marx iranaformed 
Socialism from a utopia into a science but this is not enough for Suvorov 
It will sound more impressive if wo dlatmguiah iheory from science (waa them 
a social science before Marx?) — and no harm is done if the distinction is 
absurd ! J by eBtabhehing the fundamental law oh social dynamica nc 

cording to which the evolution of produedve forces is the determining principle 
of all economic and social development But the development of productive 
lorces corresponds to tho growlli of the productivity of labour, to tlio relative 
reduction in expenditure and the increase in the acoumulalion of energy [see 
how fertile the monistic philosophy* 13 a new, energeticist, foundation 

AnU DUhnng and m 1888 {Ludwig Feuerbach) but to employ It equally 
with the concepts ‘force * and ‘ motion” apd along with them Engjels wns 
able to enrich his materialism liy adopting a now terminology The realists 
and other niuddleheada seized Upon the now term without noticing the dif 
fercnce between materialism and energetics! 
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for Marxism haa been created'] this ig the economic principle Thus 
Maine made tho principle of the economy of forces the foundation of the 
Boual theory (p 294) 

T]h 8 ‘Thus*^ 18 truly superb ' Because Marx has a political econ 
omy, let us therelore chew the word “economy,” and call the cud 
“real monistic philosophy”! 

No, Marx did not make any principle of the economy of forces 
the basis of his theory These are absurdities invented by people 
who covet the laurels of Eugen Duhnng Marx gave an absolutely 
precise definiDon of the concept “growth of productive forces,” 
and he studied the concrete process of this growth But Suvorov 
invented a new word to designate the concept analysed by Marx, 
and his invention was a very unhappy one and only confused 
matters For Suvorov did not explain what is meant by the “econ 
omy of forces,” how it can be measured, how this concept can be 
applied, what precise and definite facts it embraces, — and that cannot 
bo explained, because it is a muddle Listen to this 

This law of aociol economy is not only the pnncipl© of the internal 
unity of social science [can you make anything of this reader’], but also 
the connecting link between social theory and the general theory of being 
(P 294) 

Well, well, here we have “the general theory of being” once more 
discovered by S Suvorov, after It had already been discovered 
many times and in the most varied forms by numerous represent 
alives of scholastic philosophy We congratulate the Russian Mach 
lans on this new “general theory of being” ^ Lot us hope that their 
next collective work will be entirely devoted to the demonstration 
and development of this great discovery ^ 

The way our representative of realistic, or real monistic, plulos 
ophy expounds Marx’s theory will be seen from the following 
example 

“111 general, the prodluoUvc forces of men form a genetic gradation [ugh!] 
and consist of their labour energy, hamesaed elemental forces, culturiilly 
modified nature and the instrumentB of labour which make up the technique 
of production In relation to tho proi^ess of labour theso forces perfomi 
a purely economic function, they economise labour energy and increase the 
productivity of ite expenditure* (p 298) 

Productive forces perform an economic function in relation to the 
process of labour* This is just as though one were to say that 
vital forces perform a vital function m relation to the procesa ot 
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life This )s not expounding Marx, this is clogging up Marxism 
with an incredible clutter of words 

It 18 impossible to enumerate all the clutter contained m Su 
vorov’s article 

*The socialisation of a class la expressed m the growth of its collective 
power over both people and their property (p 313) 

The class stnigglo alms at establishing forms of equilibrium be 
tween social forces (p 322) 

** Social dissension enmity and struggle are essentially negative 
anti social phenomena Social progress in its basic content is the growth of 
social relations of die social connscUons between people (p 328) 

One could fill volumes with collections of such banalities — and 
the representatives of bourgeois sociology are filling volumes mih 
them But to pass them off as the philosophy of Marxism — that is 
going too far' If Suvoiov’s article were an experiment in popu 
lansing Marxism, one would not judge it very severely Everyone 
would admit that the authors intentions ivcre of the best but lhav 
the experiment was unsuccessful And that would be t3ie end of 
it But IV hen a group of Machians present us with such stuff and coll 
It the Foundations of Social Philosophy^ and when ive see the 
same methods of '‘developing’* Marxism employed m Bogdanov’s 
philosophical books, we arrive at the inevitable conclusion that 
there is an intimate connection between "^eattlonQ^^ epistemology 
and reactionary efforts in sociology 

4 Parties in Philosophy and Philosophical Blockheads 

It remains for us to examine tlie relation between Machism and 
religion But this broadens into the question of whether there are 
parties generally in philosophy, and what is meant bv non partisan 
ship in philosophy 

Throughout the preceding exposition, in connection with every 
problem of epistemology touched upon and in connection with 
every philosophical question raised by the new physics, we traced 
the struggle between matetutlism and ideahsnu Behind the mass 
of new terminological devices, behind the litter of erudite scholasti 
oism, we invariably discerned two principal alignments, two funda 
mental trends m the solution of philosophical problems Whether 
nature, matter, the physical, the external world be taken ns primary, 
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and inindj spiiit ^nsation (pxpenence — as the widespiead termin 
olo^ fof OUT time 'has it), the psychical, etc , be regarded as sec 
ondary — that is the root question which in fact continues to divide 
the philosophers into two great camps The source of thousands 
upon thousands of mistakes and of the confusion reigning m this 
sphere is the fact that beneath the envelope of terms, definitions, 
scholastic devices and verbal artifices, these two fundamental trends 
are overlooked (Bogdanov, for instauce refuses to acknowledge his 
idealism, because, you see, instead of the “nietaphysicaP’ concepts 
“nature’^ and “mind/’ he has taken the “cTperiential” physical and 
psydiical A word has been dianged^) 

The genius of Majx and Engels consisted in the very fact that 
in the course of a long period, nearly half a century^ they dovel 
oped matenahsra, that they further advanced one fundamental trehd 
in philosophy, that they did not confine themselves to reiterating 
epistemological problems that had already been solved, but consist 
ently applied — and showed how to apply — this same matenahsm 
in the sphere of the social sciences, mercilessly brushing aside as 
fitter and rubbiah the pretentious n^arole, the innumerable 
attempts to “discover” a “new” line in philosophy, to invent a “new” 
trend and so forth The verbal nature of sudi attempts, the scholastic 
play with new philosophical “isms,” the clogging of the issue by 
pretentious devices, the inability to comprehend and clearly present 
the struggle between the two fandamental epistemological trends — 
this is what Marx and Engels persistently pursued and combated 
throughout their entire activity 

We said, “nearly half a century ” And indeed, as far back as 
1843, wihen Marx had only just become Marx, i e , the founder 
of scientific Socialism, the founder of modern materialism, which is 
iipmeasurably ncher m content and incomparably more consistent 
than all preceding forms of matenaliam, even at that tune Marx 
pointed out ivith amazing olanty the basic trends an philosophy 
Kturl Crdn quotes a letter from Marx to Feuerbach ^ted Octo 
W 30, 1843, in whicli Marx invites Feuerbach to Write an article 
for the Dcutsch Frcmzosische fahrbdcher against Schelling This 
Schelling, writes Marx, is a shallow braggatt with his claims to 
having embraced and tranacanded all prefvioufl philosophical trends* 
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To the French romanticists and m>6Uca he [ScheUinfil says I am the 
union of pliiloaophy and theology to the French materialiMs I am the union 
of the flesh and the idea, to tho French sceptics I am the destroyer of 
dogiimtiam *- 

That the “sceptics/* be they called Humeans or Kantians (or, m 
the twentieth century, Machiems), cry out against the “dogmatism'* 
of both materialism and idealism, Marx at that time already 
realised, and, without letting himself be diverted by any one of 
a thousand \\ retched little philosophical systems he was able ^vilh 
the help of Feuerbach to take the direct matenaliat road against 
idealism TIurty years later, in the afterword to the second edition 
of the first volume of Capital^ Marx just as clearly and definitely 
contrasted his materialism to Hegel* s idealism, tlie most consistent 
and developed idealism of all, he contemptuously brushed Comtian 
“posiUviani** aside and dubbed as wretched epigoni the modem 
philosophers who Imagine that they have destroyed Hegel when in 
reality they have reverted to a repetition of the pre-Hegelian errors 
of Kant and Hume In the letter to Kugelmann of June 27, 1870, 
Marx refers contemptuously to Buchner, Lange, Duhnng, Fechner, 
etc , because they understood nothing of Hegel’s dialectics and 
treated him tumh soom - And finally, take the various philosophical 
utterances by Marx in Capital and other works, and you will find 
an invariable basic motif, viz, insistence upon materialism and 
contemptuous densi^n of all obscurantism, of all confusion and 
all deviations towards idealism All Marx’s philosophical ut 
terances revolve within these fundamental opposites, and, in the 
eyes of professorial philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrow 
ness” and “one sidedness ” As a matter of fact, this refusal to 
recognise the hybrid projects for reconciling matenahsm and 
idealism constitutes the great merit of Marx, who moved forward 
along a sharply defined philosophical road 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration with 

I Karl Grlin, Ludung Feuerbach in seineai Brlefwschsel and Nachlass sowte 
m semer phdosophzschen Charakterentwicklung Bd I, Lelpxlg 1874, S 361 

® Of the positivist, Bcesly Marx, in the letter of Dscemhor 13, 1870 
speaks as follows Professor Beesly is a Comtlst and is as such obliged to 
support all sorts of crochets’ Compare this with the opinion given of the 
pc^tmstB of the Huxley type by Engolfl m 1892 
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him Engels in all Ins philosophical works bnefly and clearly con 
trasts tlie materialist and idealist lines m regard to <dl questions, 
without, 111 1878, 1888, oi 1892, taking seriously the endless at 
tempts to ‘^transcend” the “one-sideduess” of materialism and ideal 
ism, to proclaim a new trend — “positivism/* “realism,” or some other 
professorial charlatanism Engels baaed hia whole fight against 
Dfihring on the demand for consistent adherence to materialism, ac 
cusing tlie materialist Duhriiig of verbally confusing the issue, 
of phrasemongering, of methods of reasoning which involved a 
compromise with idealism and adoption of the position of idealism 
Either materialism consistent to the end, or the falsehood and 
confusion of philosophical idealism — such is the formulation of the 
question given in every paragraph of Anti Duhringy and only peo 
pie whose minds had already been corrupted by reactionary pro 
feseonal philosophy could fail to notice it And nght down to 
1894, when the last preface was written to Anti Duhring, revised 
and enlarged by the author for the last time, Engels continued to 
follow tilt latest developments both in philosophy and science, and 
continued with all his former resoluteness to hold to liia lucid and 
firm position, brushing away the litter of new systems, big and little 

That Engels followed the new developments in philosophy is 
evident from Ludwig Feuerbach In the 1888 preface, mention is 
even made of such a phenomenon as the rebnth of classical German 
philosophy in England and Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in 
the preface and an the text of the book) has nothmg but con 
tempt for the prevailing Neo Kantianism and Humism It is quite 
obvious that Engels, observing the repetition by fashionable Ger 
man and English philosophy of the old pre Hegeban errors of 
Kantianism and Humism, was prepared to expect some good even 
from the turn to Hegel (in England and brandinavia), hoping that 
the groat idealist and dialectician would help to disclose petty 
idealist and metaphysical ertore 

Without undertaking an examanation of the vast number of 
shades of Neo Kantianism in Germany and of Humism in Eng 
land, Engels from the very outset refutes their fundamental de 
viation from materialism Engels declares that the entire tendency 
of these two schools is “scientifically a step backward ” And what 
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13 his opinion of the undoubted!) “positivist/’ according to the 
current temunolog), the undoubtedly “realist’* tendencies of the*^ 
NeoKantians and Humeans^ among whose number, for instance, 
he could not help knowing Huxley? That “positivism*’ and that 
“realism** wluch attracted, and which continue to attract, an m 
Iniite number of muddlcheads, Engels declared to be at best a 
philistine method of smuggling in nuiienahsai wlule criticising 
and abjuring it publicly I One has to reflect only very little on 
such an appraisal of Tliomas Huxley — a very great scientist and 
on incomparably more realistic realist and positive positivist than 
Mach, Avenarius and Co — ^in order to understand how conlemptu 
ously Engels would have greeted the present infatuation of a 
group of Marxists with “recent positivism/* the “latest reabara,” etc 

Marx and Engels were partisans in pJnlosophy from start to 
finish, they were able to detect the deviations from materialism 
and concessions to idealism and fideism in each and eveiy “new” 
tendency Tliey therefore appraised Huxley exclusively from the 
standpoint of lus matenahst consistency They therefore rebuked 
Feuerbach for not pursuing maleriahsm to the lend, for re 
nounci ng materialism hecanae of the errors of individual mate 
nahsts, for combating religion in order to renovate it or invent 
a new religion, for being unable in sociology, to rid himself of 
idealist phraseology and become a materialist 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in dus exposition 
of dialectical materialism, J Dietrgen fully appreciated and took 
over this great and precious tradition of his teachers Diet^tgen 
sinned much by his clumsy deviations from materialism, but he 
never attempted to dissociate himself from it in principle, he never 
attempted to hoist a “new” standard, and always at die decisive 
moment he firmly and categorically declared I am a materialist, 
our philosophy is a materialist philosophy 

Of all partie*/‘ our Joseph Dielzgen justly said, “the middle parly is 
the most repulsive Just as parlies in politics are more and more becom 
ing divided into two camps so science loo is being divided into two 
general classes {GencralUlassen) metaphysicians on the one band and phya 
Icists, or materialists, on the oUier ^ The intermediate elements and concilia 

^ Here again we have a clumsy and inexact expression instead ol met 
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torV (juflckBj 'witli tlieir vflxioufl &ppcllfltioD 9 ~^plntU£ili#tdj d6tiBfttionQliBl9y 
roeUvU, tic, etc— fall into the current on their way We aim at dehnition 
and clarity *Tlie iettctioiia,no9 twho sound a retreat call themselves idealists*^ 
and matenaliala should be the name for all who are striving to liberate tho 
human mind from the metaphysical spoil If we compare the two parties 
respectively to solid and liquid between them there is a mush 

True^ The “realists/* etc , mcludmg the “ posit ivisis/* the Mach 
iaiis» elc , ore all a wretched mush, they are a contemptible middh 
party in philosopiiy, who confuse the materialist and idealist trends 
on every question The attempt to escape these two basic trends in 
philosophy IS nothing but “conciliatory quaokeiy “ 

J \Siel 2 gen bad not the slaghteat doubt that the “ftcitniVAc prteet 
craft’* of idealist philosophy is simply the antechamber to open 
priestcraft “Scientific priestcraft,” he wrote, “is seriously end^v 
Qining to a^jst religious pneetoraft” {op cU , p 51) “In partic 
ular, tlia apheie of epistemology, the misunderstanding of tlie 
human mind, la such a louse-'hole’* {Lausgrube) m which both 
kind of priests “lay their eggs” (p 51) “Graduated flunkeys,** 
who wnh their talk of “ideal blessings” stultify the ^people by 
their sham {goschraubt^) “idealism” (p 53) — that is J Dietzgen’s 
opinion of the professors of philosophy “Just as the antipod^ of 
the gold God is the devil so the professorial priest {Kathederpfaff^) 
liaB his opposite pole in the materialist ” ^Tha materialist theory 
of knowledge is “a universal weapon against religious 'belief** 
(p 65), and not only against the “notonons, formal and Common 
religion of the priests, but also against the most refined, elevated 
professorial religion of muddled {benehelter) idealists** (p 58 ) 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty*’ to the “half 
hearteduess” of freethinking professors (p 60), for “there at 
least there is a system,” there we find complete people, people who 
do not separate theory from 'practice For tlio Herr Profeseora 

pblloaophy is nqt a science, but a means of defence against Social Donioora 
cy ” (p 107) **A11 who call themselves philosopher*, professors, and uni 

he should have said ‘idealists,** Elsewhere Dleugen himaolf 
contrasts the metaphyaiQlans and the dialecticians. 

* Note that Dlet^en has corrected himself and now explains more pre 
<^(sely which Is the party of the enemies of materialism 

* See the artiole* “Social Demoeratlc Philosophy ‘ written In 1B76, KIqi 
nere phih^ophUche $chHlten, 1903, S 135 

I I 
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vcrsity lecture'^ are» despito apparent freethinkiDg more or lesi iinmeraed 
Jn Btiperstition anti inysticiam and m relation to Social Democracy con 
Btiuuo a feingle leacUonary masa (p lOB) Now in order to follow 
the true path ^Mthout being led astray b> all the religious and philosophical 
gibberish (/T ehch) it is noce«»wry to study the falacsl of all false paths 
(der Ko/riye^ der Hoirmege), philosophy" (p 103) 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenonus and their school from the 
standpoint of parties in philosophy Oh, these gentlemen boast 
of their non pattisanship, and if they have an antipodes, it as the 
materialist and on^y thi. mntenahst A red thread that runs 
through flZZ'the imtings of all tlie Machians is the stupid claim to 
have “risen above’* materialism and idealism, to have tran 
scended this “obsolete” antithesis, but in fact the whole fraternity 
are continually sliding into idealism and are conducting a steady 
and incessant struggle against raatenah&m The subtle cpiste 
mological crochets of a man like Avenonua are but professonal m 
ventions, an attempt to form a small philosophical sect *^of his 
own”, but, as a matter of fact, in the general circumstances of 
the struggle of ideas and trends in modern society, the objective 
part played by these epistemological artifices is in every case the 
same, namely, to clear the way for idealism and fi deism, and lo 
serve them faithfully In fact, it cannot be an accident that the 
small school of empirlo crlUcists is acclaimed by the English spint 
uahsts, like Ward, by the French neo cnticists, i\ho praise Mach 
for his attack on materialism, and by the German umnanenlistfll 
Diotzgen’s expression, “graduated flunkeys of fideism,” hits tlio 
nail on the head in the case of Mach, Avenanus and their whole 
aohool ^ 

^ Here anoiher example of how tho wldeipiead cuTientB of roaclionarj 
bourgeois philoeophy make use of Machiem in practice Perhaps tha latwt 
fasluon^ in the latest American philosophy is 'pragmatfsin” (from tlie Creek 
word ‘pragma — action, that le, a philosophy of action) Tho philosopMoSl 
JouxnalB perhaps speak more o£ pragmatism than of anything else Frag 
ipatlsm rldiciilea tho metaphysics both of Ideahem and matoriallBm, acclaima 
experience and only experience, recognises practice as tho only oriteiion, 
refers to the positivist movement In general, especially turns for support to 
Osiwald, Mach Pearson, Poincar6 and Duhem for the behef that euonoo is 
not an absolute copy of reality^* and successfully deduces from all this 
a God for practical purposes, and only for praaicol purposes, without any 
metaphysics, and without transcending the bounds of experience (c/ William 
James, Pragmatism, A /Veto Name for Some Old Ways of TfanJang New 
York, 1907, pp 57 and 106 especially) From the standpoint of maierialism 
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It IS the misforlune of tlie Russian Machiana, who undertook 
to ‘Reconcile’* Machism and Marxism, that they trueted Uie reac 
tionary professors of philosophy and as a result slipped down 
an inclined plane The methods of operation employed in the 
various attempts to develop and supplement Marx were not very 
ingenious They rvead Ostwald, believe Ostwald, paraphrase Oatwald 
and call it Marxism They read Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase 
Mach and call it Marxism They read Poincare, believe Poincai^, 
paraphrase Poincar6 and call it Marxism^ Not a single one of these 
professors, who are capable of making very valuable contributions 
in the appcial fields of chemistry, lustory, or ph> sics, can. be trusted 
one iota when it comes to philosophy Why? Fpr the same reason 
that not a single professor of political economy, who may be ca 
pnble of ver\ valuable contributions in the field of factual and 
specialised investigations, can be trusted one iota when it comes 
to the general theory of political economy For in modern society 
the latter is as much a partisan science as is epistemology Taken 
as a whole, the professors of economics are nothing but scientific 
salesmen of the capitalist class, while the professors of philosophy 
are scientific salesmen of the theologians 

The task of Marxists in both cases is to be able to master and 
adapt the achievements of these ‘‘salesmen” (for instance, you 
will not make the slightest progress in the Investigation of new 
economic phenomena unless you have recourse to the works of 
these salesmen) and to be able to lop off their leactionary tend 
ency, to pursue one’s own line and to combat the whole alignment 
of forces and classes hostile to ua And this is lust what our 
Machiana were unable to do, they slavishly followed the lead of 
the reactionary professorial philosophy “Perhaps we have gone 
astray, but we are seeking ” wrote Lunacharsky in the name of the 
authors of the Studies The trouble is that it is not you who are 
seekmgy but you who are being sought^ You do not go ^vith your, 
le, Marxist (for you want to be Marxists), standpoint to every 

the difference between Machi&m and pragmatism is as insignificant and un 
important aa the difference between empirl(K;riticiBm and empirlo-monism 
Compare, for example, Bogdanovs definition of truth with the pragmatist 
definition of truth, which ni Truth for a pragmatist becomes a dassname 
iot all <orl8 of definite working values m experience” {ibidy p 68) 
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change in the bourgeois philosophical fashion, the fashion cornea 
to you, foista upon )ou ils new surrogates got up in the idealist 
taste, one day a la Ostwald, tlie next day a la Mach, and the 
day after h la Poincare These silly “iheorcticaP* devices (“ener 
getics/’ “elements,” “introjections,” etc ) in which you bo naively 
believe are confined to a narrow and tiny school, wlule the ideolo 
gical and socml tendency of these devices is immediately spotted 
by the Wards, the neo criticisls, the immanentists, the Lopatins 
and the pragmatists, and sertes tfieir purposes The infatuation for 
empino criticism and “physical” idealism passes as rapidly a^thc 
infatuation for Neo Kantianism and “physiological” idealism, but 
fideism takes its toll from every such infatuation ond modifies 
Its devices in a thousand ways for the benefit of philosophical 
idealism 

The attitude towards religion and the attitude towards natural 
science excellently illustrate the aclual class use made of empiric 
cnticism by bourgeois reactionaries 

Take the first question Do you think it is an accident that in 
a coUeclive work directed agoinsl the philosophy of Marxism 
Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “apotheosis of the 
higher human potentialmes,” of “religious atheism,” etc If you 
do, It 13 only because the Russian Macluans have not informed the 
public correctly regarding the whole Machian current in Europe 
and the attitude of this current to religion Not only is tlus attitude 
in no way similar to the attitude of Maix, Engels, J Dietzgen 
and even Feuerbach, but it is its very opposite^ beginning with 
Petzoldt’s statement to the effect that empino criticism “contradicts 
neither theism nor atheism” {Einfuhning in die Pkilosophie der 
reinen Erfahrung^ Bd I, S 351), or Mach’s declaration that “reh 
gious opinion is a private affair,” and ending with the explicit 
fideism, the explicitly arch reactionary views of Cornelius, whe 
praises Mach and whom Mach praises, of Caiua and of all the 
immanentists The neutrality of a philosopher in this question 

^ Studies pp 157 159 In die Zagramcknaya Goacln the »an\« author 
speaks of ‘scientific Socialism in its religious significaTice ’ (No 3 p 5) and 
in Obra ovaniye 1908 No 1, p 164, he explicitly Ba>8 Tor o long time 
a now religion has been maturing within me * 
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ts in Uself servility to fideism, and Mach and Avenanus, because 
of the very premises of their epistemology, do not and caimot rise 
above neutrality 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, you 
have already lost every one of your weapons against fideism, fOr 
you have slipped into agnosticism or subjectivism — and that is 
oil fi deism wants If the perceptual world is objective reality, 
then the door is closed to every other “reality** or quasi reality 
(remember that Bazarov behoved the “realism” of the immanent 
I8t8, who declare God to be a “real concept”) If the world is mat 
ter in motion, matter can and must be inlinitelv studied m the in 
finitely complex and detailed mamfestations and ramifications of 
ibis motion, the motion of thu matter, but beyond It, beyond the 
* physical,** external world, with which everyone is familiar, th^re 
can be nothing And the hostility to materialism and the sho^vers of 
abuse heaped on the matenalists are all in the order of things in 
civilised and democratic Europe All this is going on to this day All 
ibis 13 bang concealed from thft public by the Russian Machians, who 
have not once attempted even simply to compare the attacks made 
on materialism by Mach, A\enarius, Petzoldt and Co with the 
statements made in faDour of materialism by Feuerbach, Marx, 
Engels and J Dietzgen 

But this “concealment** of the attitude of Mach and Avenanus 
to fideism will not avail The facts speak for themselves No efforts 
can release these reactionary professors from the pillory in which 
they hdve been placed by the lasses of Ward, the neo cnticiste, 
Schuppe, Sohubert Soldern, Leclair, the pragmatists, etc And the 
influence of the persons mentioned, as philosophers and profes 
sors, the popularity of iheir ideas among the “cultured,** i e , the 
bourgeois, public and the specific literature they have created are 
t^n times Yiiot and richer than the particular little school of Mach 
and Avenanus The little school serves those it should serve, and 
it IS exploited as it deserves to be exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped are not 
excopbonal, they are the product of empino criticism both Rus 
Bian and German They cannot be defended on tlie grounds of the 
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‘*good inlentiona’’ o{ the author, or ihe ‘‘special meaning” of his 
words, if It were the direct and common, le, the directly fideistic 
meaning, we should not stop to discuss matters with the author, 
for most likely not a single Marxist oould be found m whose eyes 
such statements would not have placed Analole Lunacharsky 
exactly in the some category as Peter Struve If this is not the 
case (and it is not the case yet)^ it 13 exclusively because we per 
oelvo the “special” meaning and are fighting while there is still 
graiind for a fight on comradely lines This is just the disgrace 
of Lunacharsky’s statements — that lie could connect them with his 
“good” mtentiona This is just tlie evil of hia “Uieory” — U\al it 
permits the use of such methods or of such conclusions m the pur 
suit of good intentions This is just the trouble — that at best 
“good” intentions are the subjective affair of Tom, Dick or Harrv 
while the social significance of such statements is undeniable and 
indisputable and no reservation or explanation can weaken then 
effect 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity between Lu 
nacharsky’s “apotheosis of the higher human potentialities” and 
Bogdanov’s “geneial sub^itution” of the psychical for physical 
ualure This is one and the same thought, in the ona case it I't 
expressed from the eesthetic standpoint, and in the other fiom 
the epistemological standpomt “Substitution,” approaching the 
subject tacitly and from a different angle, already deifies the 
“higher human potOTtiahtiea,“ by divorcing the “psychical” from 
man and by substituting an imonensely extended, abstract, divinely 
lifeless “psychical in general” for all physical nature And what 
of Yushkevioh’s “Logos” mttoduced into the “iiTational stream of 
experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost And oUr Macluans 
have all become ensnared m idealism, that is, In a diluted and 
subtle fidelsm, they became emmared from the moment they toede 
“sensation” not as the image of the external world bait as a special 
“element ” It is nobody’s sensation, nobody’s mind, nobody’s 
spirit, nobody’s will — this is what one inevitably comes to if one 
does not lecognise the inaterialiflt theory that the human mind 
reflects an objectively real external world 
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5 Ebnbt Haeckel and Ernst Mach 

Let ua now examine the attitude of Machism, as a philosophical 
current, towards the natural sciences All Machism, from hegin 
ning to end, combais the ‘^metaphysics” of the natural sciences, this 
being the name they give to naiurcU scientific materia lisniy i e , 
to the instinctive, unwitting unformed, philosophically unconscious 
conviction shared hy the overwhelming majority of scientists 
regarding the objective reality of tire external world reflected by 
our consciousness And our Maohians mamtain a skulking silence 
on thia fact and obscure or confuse the inseparable connection 
betAveen the instinctive materialism of the scientists and philo 
sophical matenaiism as a trend, a trend known to Marx and Engels 
long ago and hundreds of ttimes affirmed by them 

Take Avenarms In hie very first work, PkdosopJne ah Denken 
der Welt gemaR dem Prinzip des kleinsten KraflmaBes, published 
in 1876, he attacked the metaphysics of the natural aoionces,^ i e , 
natural scientific matenaliam, and, as he himself admitted m 1891 
(without, hoAvever, “correcting’^ hia vieivsl), attacked' it from the 
standpoint of epistemological idealism 

Take Mach From 1872 (or even earlier) down to 1906 he waged 
continuous war on tlw metaphysioe of natural science However, he 
was conscientious enough to admit that his views were shared by 
“a number of philosophers” (the munanentists included), but 
by “uery few scientists” (Analyse der Empfindungen^ S xi) In 
1906 Mach also honestly admitted that the “majority of scientists 
adhere to matenaiism” {Erkenntnis und Irrtim, 2 Aufl , S 4) 

Take Pelzoldt In 1900 he proclauned that the “natural sciences 
are thorou^iy (ganz und gar) imbued with metaphysics ” “'Hieir 
^experience’ has still to be punfied” {Emfuhrung m die Philoso 
phte der remen Erfahrimg, Bd I, S 343) We know that Avenanus 
and Peteoldt “purify” experience of all recognition of the oh 
jeclive reahty given us in sensation In 1904 Petzoldt declared 

moohaBlcal world outlook of tho modern scientist is essentially no 
bolter llifln that of the ancient Indiems It makes no difference whether 


i a 79, 114, etc 
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the world reBls on a mythical elephant or on just as myilucal a swarm of 
molecules and atoms epistemologically thought of as real and therefore not 
used merely metaphorically (bloss bddlich) (BdL S 176) 

Take Wilh, the only Machian decent enough to be ashamed of 
his kinship ^vlth the immanentists Yet, in 1905 he too declared 

^ Tho natural soicncca, after all, are also in many respects an authority 
of wMch we must rid ourselves {Gegen die i>chidtveisheit^ S 158) 

But this ig all sheer obscaranUsrriy out and out reaction To regard 
atoms, molecules, electrons, etc , as an approximately true reflec 
tion in our mind of the objectively real movement of matter is 
e(piivalent to believing in an elephant upon which the world rests' 
No wonder that this obsairantism, decked in the cap and bells of 
fashionable positivism, was greeted by the immanentists tvith open 
arms There is not a single vnraanentist who would not furiously 
attack the “metaphysics” of science, the “raateriabsm” of the 8(5ien 
tists, precisely because of the recognition by the scientists of the 
objective reality of matter (and its particles), time, space, laws 
of nature, etc, etc Long before tlie new discoienes an physics 
whicli gave nse to “physical idealism” were made, Leclair, using 
Mach as a support combated “The Predominant Materialist Trend 
[Grundzug) of Modern Science” (tlie title of § 6 of Ber Realismus 
usw , 1879) Schubert Soldem fought ‘The Metaphysics of Natural 
Science” (the title of diaper II of Crundlagen eiiier Erkenntnis 
theoTie^ 1884) Rehmke battled witli natural scientific “matenal 
ism,” that * metaphysics of the street** (PJulosophie und Kantian 
ismifs^ 1882, S 17), etc , etc 

And the iramanentista quite legitimately drew direct and out 
spoken MeiBt conclusions from this Machian idea of the “meta 
physical character” of natural scientific raalenalism If natural 
science in its theories depicts not objective reality, but only meta 
phoxs, symbols, forms of human experience, etc , it le beyond dis 
pute that humanity is entitled to create for itself in another sphere 
a no les^ “real concept ” such as God, and so forth 

The philosophy of the scientist Mach is to science what the 
kiss of the Christian Judas was to Christ Mach likewise betrays 
science into the hands of fideism by virtually desertmg to the 
camp of philosophical idceChsm MaeVs renunciation of natural 
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BCdentihc malemlism is a reactionary phenomenon m every re 
<pect We saw this quite clearly When we spoke of the struggle 
of the ‘‘physical idealists” against the majority of scientists, who 
continue to maintain the standpoint of the old philosophy We 
shall see it still more clearly if we compare the eminent scientist, 
Ernst Haeckel, 'with the emanent (among the reactionary philis 
tines) philosopher, Ernst Mach 

The storm provoked by Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of the 
Universe m every civilised country strikingly brought out, on the 
one hand, the partisan character of philosophy in modern society 
and, on the other, the true social significance of the struggle of 
matenahsra against ideahsm and agnosticism The fact that the 
book was sold in hundreds of thousands of copaea, that it \wis 
immediately translated into all lan^ages and that it appeared 
m specially cheap editions, clearly demonstrates that the book 
has found its way to the masses, that there are masses of readers 
whom Ernst Haeckel at once won over to his aide Tlus popular little 
book became a weapon m the class struggle The professors of 
philosophy and theology in every country of the world set about 
denouncing and annihilating Haeckel in every possible way The 
eminent English ph}si(ii8t Lodge hastened to defend God against 
Haeckel The Russian physicist Mr Ch wo Ison went to Germany to 
publish a vile reactionary pamphlet attacking Haeckel and to 
assure the respectable philistines that npt all soiwitists now hold 
the position of “naive realism There is no counting the Uieolo 
gians who joined the campaign against Haeckel There was no 
abuse not showered on him by the official professors of 
philosophy ^ It was amusing to see how — perhaps for the first 
time in their lives — the eyes of these mumnues^ dned and shrunken 
in the atmosphere of lifeless scholasticism, began to glare and 
their cheeks to bum under the slaps which Haeckel adraimstereil 
them fhe high priests of pure science, and, it would appear, of 

1 0 D Chwolson, Hegef, Haeckd, KossotUh und zmljte Gehot Uiogel, 
llaticM, Kossouth and the Twelfth Commandment^ 1906, Vgl S 80 

* The pamphlet of Heinrioh Sobnudt, Der Kampf um die Weltrutsel 
[The Fight Over ^The Riddle of the Umvers^] (Bonn 1900), gives a fairly 
good picture of the campfligii launcbod ngainst Hacckej by t he professotrs of 
philosophy and theology But this pamphlet la already very much out of dato 
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Vhe most abstract theory, iairly groaned ^vilh rage And through 
out all the howling of the philosophical diehaida (the idealist 
Paulsen, the immanentist Rehmke the KanUan Adickes, and the 
others, whose name, god wot, 13 legion) one underlying motif is 
clearly discernible they are all directed against the metaphysics * 
of science, against ‘dogmatism,” agamst ‘the exaggeration of the 
value and significance of science ” against “natural scientific ma 
teriabsm'^ He is a materialist — at him* at the materialist^ He as 
deceiving tlie pubhc by not calling himself a matenalist directly! 
— that 13 what particularly incenses the worthy professors 

And the noteworth) thing in all this tragi comedy^ is the fact that 
Haeckel himself renounces materialiSTfi and rejects the appellation 
Wliat is more, far from rejecting religion altogether, he has invent 
ed his own religion (something like Bulgakov’s “atheistic faith” 
or Lunacharsky’s “religious atheism”), and on grounds of principle 
advocates a umon of religion and science Wliat then is it all about ^ 
What “fatal misunderstanding” started the row? 

The point IS that Haeckel’s philosophical naivete, his lack of 
definite partisan aims, his anxiety to respect the prevailing philis 
tine prejudice against malenaliBm, his personal concjLatory ten 
dencies and proposals concerning religion, all this gave the greater 
salience to the general spirit of his book, the iiierodicahifify of 
natuml scientific matcnalism and its irreconcilabitiiy with all offi 
cial professorial philosophy and theology Haeckel peraonolly does 
not sedc a rupturo with the phiHstincs, bait what he expounds with 
such nuifihakably naive conviction is absolutely incompatible with 
any of the shades of prevailing philosophical idealism All these 
shades, from the crudest reactionary theories of a Hartmann, to 
Fet^oldt, who fancies himself the latest, most progressive and ad 
vanced of the positivists, and the empirio-criticist Mach — all are 
agreed that natural scientific materialism os “metaphysics ” that 
the recognition of an objective reality underlying the theories and 
conclusions of science is sheer ^Vaive realism, ” etc And for this 

iThe tragic element wft» introduced by the attempt made on Haeckels 
life thifl spring (1908) After Haeckel had received a number of anonymous 
lettorB addressing him by auoK epithets as dog,” atheist,” 'monkey,* and 
so forth, some true Geiman soul threw a stone of no mean size through the 
window of Haeckers study in Jena. 
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doctr/iie, “sacred^’ lo all officjaJ philosophy and tlieoiog}, every 
page of Haeckel is a slap in the face This scientist, who undoubt 
edly expressed the lery firmly implanted, although unformed 
opinions, sentiments and tendencies of the overwhelming majority 
of the scientists of the end of the nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, instantly, easily and simply re 
vealed what [professorial philosophy tried to conceal from the 
people ^and from itself, namely, the fact that there as a found a 
lion, growing ever wider and firmer, which shatters all the efforts 
and strivings of the thousand and one little schools of philoso 
phical idealism, positivism, realism, erapino-cnticism and other 
confusiomsm. This foundation xs natural scientific materialisnu 
The conviction of the “naive realists” (m other words, of all 
humanity) that our senaations are images of an objectively <real 
external world is the conviction of the mass of scientists, one that 
13 steadily growing and gaimng m strength 

The cause of the founders of new philosophical schools and 
of the inventors of new epistemological *‘iSLm8” is lost, irrevocably 
and hopelessly They may flounder about in their “original” petty 
systems, they may strive to engage the attention of a few adnvirers 
m the interesting controversy as to who was the first to exclaim, 
“Eh*” — the empino-cnlical Bobchinsky, or the empino-momstio 
Dobchinsky,^ they may even devote themselves to creating an 
extensive “special” bterature, like the “immanentists ” 3ut the 
course of development of science, despite its vacillations and hesita 
Uons, despite the unwlttmg character of the materialism of tlie 
scientists, despite yesterday’s infatuation with fashionable “phys 
lological idealism” or to day’s infatuation with fashionable “phys 
leal idealism,” is sweeping aside all the petty systems and artifices 
and once again bringing to the forefront the “metaphysics” of natu 
ral scientific maienalisjn 

Here is on illustration of this from Haeckel In his The Wonders 
of Life, Haeckel compares th^ monistic and dualislic theories of 
knowledge We give the most interesting points of the oompanson * 

^ Charactera in Gogol a The Inspector General — Trans 

* I U80 the French Iranalation, Les Merveilles de la Vie, Paria, Sohleioher, 
Tables I fet XVI 
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riio Monistic Theory of Knowledge 

3 Cogultlon is a physiological pro 
ccas whoso anatomical organ la 
the brain 

4 The only port of the human brain 
in which knowledge is engendered 
16 a spatially limited sphere of the 
cortex, the phroneana 


5 The phronema is a highly per 
fecled dynamo the individual 
part* of which the phroneta con 
sist of miUiona of cells (phronetal 
cells) Just as m the case of every 
other organ of the body so in the 
case of this mental organ, iu 
function the mind ' is the sum 
total of the functions of Its con 
jtiluent cells. 


The Dualiatic Theory of Knowledge 

3 Cognition la not a physiological 
but a purely spiritual process, 

4 The part of tlie human brain 
which appears to function as the 
organ of knowledge is m fact only 
the instrument that permits the 
spiritual process to manifest itself 

5 The phronema as the organ of 
reason la not autonomous, but 
through its constituent parts 
(phroneta) and the cells that 
compo«ie them serves onl> as in 
termediary between the non 
matcnal mind and the external 
world Human reason differs ab- 
solutelv from the mind of the 
higher animals and from the in 
stlncl of the lower animals 


This typical quotation from his woiks shows that Hneckel does 
not attempt an analysis of philosophical problems and is not able 
to contrast the materialist theory of knowledge with the idealist 
theory of knowledge He ndicides all idealist philoaophies — more 
broadly, all peculiarly philosophical artificea — from the stand 
point of natural science, without even permitting the idea tliat 
any other theory of knowledge but natural scientific matenalisni 
IS possible Ho ndicules the philosophers from ihe standpoint of a 
matenahst without himself realising that his standpoint is that o£ 
a materialist I 

Tile impotent ivxath aroused in the philosophers by this almighty 
materialism is comprehensible We quoted above the opinion of the 
“true Russian’^ Lopatin And hero is the opinion of Mr Rudolph 
Willy, the most progressive of the “empmo-criticists,’* who is irre 
concilably hostile to idealism (don’t laugh*) 

Haeckel’s moiusni is a very helcrogeueoua mixluio il unites certain 
natural scientific laws, such as the law of the conservation of energy with 
certain ecliolasUc traditions about snbsianca and the thing In ilaelf into a 
chaotic jumble' {Gegen die Schula>eisheit^ S 128) 

What has annoyed this moat worthy ‘‘recent positiYasl’”^ Well, 
how could he help being annoyed when he immediately realised 


26-71 
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that from Haeckel ’e standpoint all the great doctrines of his 
teacher Avenarms — for instance, that the brain is not the organ of 
thought, that sensations are not images of tlic external ivorld, that 
matter (“substance'*) or “the thing in iteelf is not an objective 
uality, and so forth — are nothing but sheer idealist 
Haeckel did not say it in so many words because he did not con 
cern himselt witli philosophy and was not acquainted with “empirio 
criticism” as such But Rudolph Willy could not help realising 
that a hundred thousond Haeckel readers meant as many people 
spitting in the face of the philosophy of Mach and A\enariua 
Willy wipes his lace an advance m the Lopatin manner For the 
essence of the arguments which Mr Lopatin and Mr Wally marshal 
against materialism m general, and natural scientific materialism in 
particular, le essentially the same in both To us Marxists the dzf 
ference between Mr Lopatin and Messrs Willy, Pet2oIdt, Mach 
and Co is no greater than the difference between the Protestant 
theologians and the (Jatholio theologians 

The “war” on Haeckel has proven that this Mew of ours cor 
responds to objectiie reality y te, to the class nature of modem 
society and its class ideological tendencies 

Here is another little example Ihe Machian Klempeter has 
translated from English into German, under the title of Das Welt 
bild der modernen Naturwissenschaft (Leipzig 1905), a work 
by Carl Snyder well known in Amenca ^ This work gives a clear 
and popular account of a number of recent discoveries in physics 
and other branches of science And the Machian Klempeter felt 
himself tailed upon to supply the book with a preface in which 
ha makes certam reservations, such as, for example, that Snydci s 
epistemology is not “satisfactory” (p v) Why so? Because Sny 
der never entertains the slightest doubt that the world picture is a 
picture of how matter moves and of how “matter thinls^^ (p 228) 
In his next book, The World Machine (London, 1907), Snyder, 
refemng to the fact that bis book is dediciated to the memory of 
pemooritue of Abdera^ who lived about 460 360 BC, sa)s 

^*Democritus has often been styled the grand^ure of materiaUsm It is a 
school of philosophy that is a little out of fashion nowaday a, yet it h worthy 

I Carl Sri>dor New Conceptions in Science London and New lork, 1903 — 
Trans 
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of note that practically all of the modern advance in our ideas of this world 
haa been grounded upon hia conceptions Prarticolly speaking maten^iatir 
asaumptlona are simply unescapable in physical invcsUgations^* (p 140) 

If he Lko, he may dream with good Bishop Berkeley that it is all 
a dream Yet comforting as may be the legerdemain of an idealiaed ideabsm 
there are still few among ub ivho whatever they may think regarding the 
problem of the external world doubt that they themselves exist and it needs 
no long pursuit of the will o tli^wisps of the Ich and non Ich to assure oneself 
that if in an unguarded moment wo assume that wa ourselves have a per 
aonality and a being we lei in the whole procession of appearances which 
come of the six gates of the senses. The nebular hypothesis the light bearing 
etheff the atomic theory and all their likci may be but convenient ‘worklig 
liypothesfcs but it is well to remember that m tho absence of negative proofs 
they stand on more or less tho same footing as the hypothesis that a being 
you call ‘you' Oh, Indulgent Reader , scans these lines' (pp 3132) 

Imagine the bitter lot of a Machian when his favourite subtle 
constnictlon8» which reduce the categories of science to mere work 
mg hypolhes^, are laughed at by tlie scientists on both sides of 
tho ocean as sheer nonsense! Is it to be wondered ihnt Rudolph 
Willy> in J905y combats Democritus as though he were a Uvmg 
enemy, Uiereby providing an excellent illuatration of tbe partisan 
tlinrachr of philosophy and once more exposing the real position 
ho himself takes up m this partiaan struggle^ He wntes 

' Of course, Democritus was not conacious of tho fact that atoms and the 
void are only hciilious concepts which perform mere accessory services (6/o55c 
Handlangerdienste), and maintain their existence only by grace of expediency, 
inst as long ae they prove u&efuh Democritus was not free enough for tlda, 
but neitlier are our modem natural scientists, with few exceptions. The faith 
of old Demoentua is the faiih of our scientists” (op cU , p 57) 

And there la good reason for deapairl The “empino cntioists'’ 
have proven in quite a ^^new way” that both space and atoms arc 
'Vorking hypolheses^\ and yet the natural scientists dende this 
Berkelemnism and follow Haeckel We are by no means ideabals, 
this IS a slander, we are only striving (together wth the idealieta) 
to refute the epistemolo^oal position of Deraoentus, we have been 
slhvlng to do so for more than 2,000 years, but all in vam* And 
nothing better remaans for our leader Ernst Mach to do than to dedi 
Ottte his last werk, the outcome of his life and philosophy, Erkennt 
ms und Irrtmnf to Wilhelm Schuppe and to remark ruefully in the 
text that the majonty of scientists are materialista and that ‘*we 
also” sympathise with Haeckel for hia ^Treethinking” (p 14) 


26 
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And there he completely betrays himself, this ideologist of re 
actionary philistinism who follows the arch reactionary Schuppe 
and ^^sympathises'' with Ilaeckers freethmkmg They are all like 
this, these humanitarian philisUnea in Europe, vath their free* 
dom loving sympathies and their ideological (political and eco 
nomic) captivity to the Wilhelm Schuppes^ Nonpartisanship in 
philosophy IS only wretchedly masked servility to idealism and 
fideiem 

Let us, in conclusion, compare this with the opinion of Haeckel 
held by Franz Mehnng, who not only wants to be, but who knows 
how to he a Marxist The moment The Riddle of the Universe ap 
peared, towards the end of 1899, Melixing pointed out that 

Haeckel s work, both m lu le«3 good and Ua very good aspects, is eminently 
adapted to help clarify the apparently ratlier conliised views prevaiLng m the 
party as to the significance for it of historical matenahsm, on the one band, 
and historical Tn<iterialism, on the other ' 

Haeckera defect is that he has not the slightest conception of histor 
leal materialism, which leads him to utter the most woeful nonsense 
about politics, about ‘‘monistic rebmon,” and so on and so forth, 
*He (Haeckel) is a materialist and momst, not a historical but a 
natural scientific materialist*’ {ibid ) 

He who wants to perceive this inabUiiy [of natural scientific paatenaUsm 
to deal with social problems] tangibly, he who wants to be convinced that 
natural scientific materialism must be broadened mto bistot^ical matenalism 
if it truly desires to become an invincible weapon in tlio great struggle for the 
liberation of mankind, let him road HaeckoTs book 

But let him not read it for this purpose alone I Its uncommonly weak 
Bido ifl inieparably bound up with its uncommonly slrong side viz , with the 
ooin^rehensible and luminous desonption (which after all takes up by far 
the greater and more important part of the book) given by Haeckel of the 
development of the naturd sciences m this country or, in other words, of the 
tnumphmt march of natural scientific materialism * 


* Pickhanov In h|s criticism of Machism was less concerned with refuting 
Mach than with dealing a factional blow at Bolahoviem For this petty and 
miserable exploitation of fundamental theoretical differences he has been 
already deservedly punished — with two books by Machian Mensheviks 

* Franz Mehrlng, * Die VThe Riddle of the Univer5e**]y Neue 

Zeit 1899 1900 Bd XTOI, I, S 418 

* Ibid, p 419 
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There are four standpoints from which a Marxist must proceed 
to form a judgment of empiric cnticism 

First and foremost, the theoieUcal foundations of ihia philosoph> 
must be compared ivith those of dialectical matenalism Such a 
comparison, to which the first three chapters were devoted, reveals, 
alon^ the whole line of epistemological problems, the thoroughly 
reactionary character of era pino -cnticism, which uses new artifices, 
terms and subtleties to disguise the old errors of idealism and agnos 
tioism Only utter ignorance of the nature of philosophical matenal 
ism generally and of the nature of Marxes and Engels’ dialectical 
method can lead one to speak of a ’^union’* of empiric cnticism and 
Marxism, 

Secondly, the place of enipino cnticism, as one ^ cry small school 
of specialists in philosophy, in relation to the other modern schools 
of plnlofiophy must be determined Both Mach and Avenanus started 
with Kant and, leaving hni proceeded not towards materialism, 
but in the opposite direction towards Hume and Berkeley Imagin 
ing that he was ‘‘punfying experience” generally, Avenanus ^\aa in 
fact only purifying agnosticism of Kantianism The ishole school 
of Mach •and Avenanus as more and more definitely mo\ing towards 
idealism hand an hand vith one of the most reactionary of the ideal 
i3t flchqols, Mz the so-called immanentists 

Tliirdly, the indubitable connection between Machism and one 
school in one branch of modern science must be borne in mind The 
vast majority of scientists, both generally and in this special branch 
of science in question, viz physics, are imariabl) on the side of 
materiabam A minonty of new physicists, hoivever, influenced by 
the breakdown of old theories brought about by the great discov 
eries of regent years, influenced by the cnsis in the new physics, 
which has very clearly revealed the rplaUvtly of our knowledge, 

m 
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have, owing to their aanorance of diale<itica slipped into idealism 
by way of relaUvism The physical idealism m voguo today is as 
reactionary and transitory an infatuation as the fashionable physio 
logical idealism of the recent past 

Fourthly, behind the epistemological scholasticism of empino 
cntiCiam it is impossible not to see the struggle of parties in philos 
ophy, a struggle which in the last analysis reflects the tendencies 
and ideology of the antagonistic classes in tnpdern society Recent 
philosophy is as partisan as was philosophy two thousand years 
ago The contending parties essentially, although concealed by a 
pseudo erudite quackery of new terms or by a feeble minded non 
partisanship, are raatenalisra and idealism The latter is merely a 
subtle, refined form of fideism, which stands fully armed, com 
mands vast organisations and steadily continues to exercise in 
fiuence on the masses, turning the slightest vacillation m philoaoph 
ical thought to its advantage The objective, class role played 
by empino cnticism entirely consists an rendering faithful servioe 
to the fideists in their struggle against materialism in general and 
histoncal materialism in particular 



SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPl’ER FOUR, SECTION I 


FROM WHAT ANGLE DID N G CHEIRNYSHEVSKY 
CRITICISE KANTIANISM’ 

In the first section of Chapter IV we ohowed m detail that the 
niateriahala have been criticising Kant from a standpoint diamet 
ncaliy opposUc to that from which Mach and Avenarius criticise 
him It would not he ^uperduoufl to add here, albeit briefly, an 
indication of the epistemological position held by the great Russian 
Hegelian and materialist, N G Chernvshevsky 

Shortly after Albrecht Rau the German disciple of Feuerbach 
had published his cnticn^m of Kant, the great Russian writer N G 
Chernyshevsky, who was also a disciple of Feuerbach first at 
tempted an explicit statement of his attitude towards both Feuer 
baefi and Kant N G Chernyshevsky had appeared in Russian 
literature as a folloiver of Feuerbach as early as the ^fifties, but our 
censorship did not allow him even to mention Feuerbach’s name 
In 1888, in the preface to the projected third edition of his The 
Msihetic Attitude of Art to RealUyy N G Chernyshevsky attempted 
to allude directly to Feuerbach, but even in 1888 the censor re- 
fused to allow even a mere reference to Feuerbach^ It was not until 
1906 that the pieface saw the light (see N G Chernyshevsky, Col 
lected W orksy Vol, X, Part II, pp 190 97) In this preface N G 
Chernyshevsky devotes half a page to criticising Kant and the acien 
bats who follow Kant m their philosophical conclusions 

Here is tht excellent aigument given by Cheinyahevsky in 1888 

Naiural acienirgta who imegine ihemselvBa to be huIldetB of all embracing 
thconcs ore really disciples, and usually poor djsciploa, of tba ancient thinkers 
'who evolved the metaphysical eysfems ueually ifuukcrs whose systems had 
already been partially destroyed by SehdUng and finally destroyed by Hegel 
One need only point out that dm majority of die natural trioniiata who en 
deavour to construct broad theories of the laws of operalion of human thought 
>nly rcqpLat Kants metaphysical theory regarding the snbiectnit) of o\}\ 
knowledge " 

407 
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(For the benefit of tbe R\i&&ian Machians who manage to muddle 
everything, let us say that Chernyshevsky js below Engels jin so far 
as 111 his terminology he confuses the opposition between material 
i-^m and idealism with the opposition between metaphysical thought 
and dialectical thought, but Chernyshevsky la entirely on Engels’ 
le\el in so far as he takes Kant to task not for realism, but for 
agnostici^ and subjectivism, not for recognition of the “thing m 
itself,” but for inability to dcuve our knowledge from this objective 
source ) 

' they argue from Kant^B words that the forms of our Benae-porception 
have no resemblance to the forms of the actual existence of objects ” 

(For the benefit of the Russian Maobians who manage to lAuddlo 
everything^ let us say that Chernyshev 4 :y^s criticism of Kant is 
the diametrical opposite of the cnticism of Kant by Mach, Avenanua 
and the immanentisla, because for Chernyshevsky, as for every ma 
termhst, the forms of our sense-perception do resemble the form 
of the actual — i e , objectively real — existence of objects ) 

Uiat tliorefore, really existji^g objects, tbcir real cjualities, and tlio roal 
relatione between them are unknowable to ue 

(For the benefit of the Russian Machians who manage to muddle 
everything, let us say that for Chernyshevsky, as for every material 
ist, objects, or to use Kant’s ornate language “things in them 
selves,’^ really exist end are fjdly knowable to us, knowable in their 
existence, their qualities and the real relations between them ) 

" and If they were knowable they could not be the object of our thought, 
which Bha])C8 all the matorial of knowledge into forms totally different from 
iho forms of actual oTi^^tence that moreover the very lawb o£ thought havo 
only a Bubjf'cUvo fiigiuhcancc, 

(For the benefit of ihe JWhian muddlers let us say that for Cher 
nysbevsky, as for every materiahat, the laws of thought have not 
merely a subjective significanco, in other words, the laws of thought 
reflect the forma of actual eadatence of objects, fully resemble, and 
do not differ from these forms ) 

** that in nwHty there la nothing corresponding to what appears to 
to he the connection of cause and effect, for there is neither antecedent nor 
Bubseouentt neither whole nor parts, and so on and so fortii ” 
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(For the benefit ol the Machian muddlers, let us say that for Cher 
nyshevsky, as for every materialist, there does exist m rcahtv 
^vhat appears to us to be the connnection between cause and effect 
there is objective causality or natural necessity ) 

"When natural soientists atop utlenng such and similar metaphysical 
nonsenae they will be capable of working out and probably are already 
working out, on the basis of science a ‘^vstem of concepts more exact and 
complete than those propounded by Feuerbach * 

(For the benefit of the Machian muddlers, let us say that Qiemy 
shevsky regards as metaphysical nonsense all deviations from ma 
tenalism both in the direction of idealism and in the direction of 
agnosticism ) 

* But mcanwhilei, the best statement of the scientific concepts of the 
fio-oalled fundamental problems of mans mcjuisitlvencss remains that made 
by Feuerbach” (pp 195 06) 

By the fundamental problems of man’s inquisitiveness Cherny 
riievskv means what in modem language are known as tho funda 
mental problems of the theory of knowledge, or epistemology 
Chemyahevsky is the only really great Russian writer from tlie 
’fifties until 1888 who was able to maintain the level of an integral 
philosophical materialism and who spurned the wretched nonsense 
of the Neo Kantians, positivists, Maduans and other rauddleheads 
Bui Cherny shervftky did not succeed in rising, or rather, owing to 
the backwardness of Russian |ife, was unable to rise to the le\ el of 
the dialectical materialism of Morr and Engels 




PART III 

PROBLEMS OF THF MATERIALIST CONCEPTION 
OF HISTORY 




WHAT THE ^‘FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” \RE AND HOW 
THEY EIGHT THL SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 


{A Reply to Articles in **Russkoye Bogatstvo** Opposing 
the Marxists) 

Part I 

Russkoye Bogatstvo has started a campaign against tlie Social 
Demociats Last year, in issue No 10, one of the chiefs of tlus 
journal, Mr N Mikhailovsky, announced a forthcoimng ‘polemic” 
against “our so called Marxists or Social Democrats ” Ihen fol 
lowed an article by Mr S Krivenko entitled “Our Cultural 
Freelances” (m No 12), and one hy Mr N Mikliailovsky entitled 
“Literature and Life’ (in Nos 1 and 2 Russkoye BogatstvOy 1894) 
As to the views of the magazine itself on our econonuc realities, 
these have been most fully expounded by Mr S Yuzhakov in an 
article entitled “Problems of the Econonuc De\eIopment of Rus 
sia” (m Nos 10 and 12) While in general claiming to present in 
their magazine the ideas and tactics of the true “friends of the 
people these gentlemen are arch enemies of the Social Demo 
crats Let us examine these “friends of the people,” their criticism 
of Marxism, then ideas and their tactics 

Mr N Mikhailovsky deiotes his attention chiefly to the theoret 
iral principles of Marxism and therefore specially stops to 
examine the materialist conception of history Having given a 
general outline of the contents of the voluminous Marxist literature 
devoted to this doctrine Mr Mikhailo\sky opens lus criticiam with 
the following tirade 

First of all,” ho says, *the question naturally anses m wh»ch of hi^ 
works did Marx set forth his materialist conception of history? In CapUerl 
he gave us a model of logical force combined with erudition and a painstaking 

‘ That 16 what the Narodniks (Populists) Bomclimes called themeehes in 
the lejfal literature of the nineties 

HU 
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Invesueation both of all the economic literature and of the pertinent facts. He 
brouiiln to light theoreticians of economic science who had bron tong for 
aotten or who are not fcnown to anrhod) today, and did not overlook the most 
minute details la the reports of factory Inspectors or the evidence given by 
GXDerta befoTB various special commissions » m a word lie overhauled an 
ov^helmlng amount of factual material partly in order to provide argumems 
fox and partly to illustrate hJs econemuo theoricR If he ha5 creat^ a com 
oletely nm conception of the historical process, if he has explained the 
u hole past of manldnd from a now point of view and has Bunmatiaed aP 
nhilosophlco-historical theories that have Wtherto existed, he of course did 
w with equal thoroughness ho in fact examined and subjected to critical 
analysis all the known theoncs regarding the historical procera and analysed 
a mass of facta of world history The comparison with Darwin which is so 
customary m Mnndst literature, aoi^ea still more to confirm this idea ^Vhat 
decs D&nrln^s whole smoimt to? Certain eWiy interconnected pjuem? 
ising ideas crowning a veritable Mont Blanc of factual material Where is 
the conespondlng work by Marx? It does not exist And not only does no 
such work by Marx exist, but it is not to be found in all Marxist literature, 
m BpUe of Its volumlnouanegs and extensiveness 


This whole tirade is highly characteristic and lieljis us to 
realise how little the public understand Capital and Marx Over 
whelmed by the vast amount of evidence adduced m support of die 
exposition, they bow and scrape before Marx, laud him, and at the 
same tame entirely lose sight of the basic content of his doctnne 
and unconcernedly continue to obont the old songs of ‘^subjective 
sociology” In this connecUon one cannot help recalling the 
pointed epigraph Kautsky selected for his book on the economic 
teachings of Marx 

Wot wird nicht emen Klopstock loberi^ 

Doch wind ihn jeder lesen? Nein 
Wir wollen weniger eidiobcn 
Und fleifisiger gelesen semi t 


Just sol Mr Mikhailovsky should praise Marx less and ^^ad 
him moTt. diligently, or, better still, put a little more thought into 
what he is reading 

“In ( apital Matx gave us a model of logical force combined 
•with erudition,” aaya Mr Mildiailovsky In this phrase Mr Mikhai 
lovsky has given us a model of brilliant phrasemongering ccrni 
bined xvith absence of meaning — a certain Marxist observed And 


1 ^ho ^Quld not pralB© a KlopflH:>ck? But will everybody read him? No 
Wo Would like to be exalted leas, but rend more diligently* (Lcsung) 
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the obsei-vation 15 an entirel) just one For indeed, how did this 
logical foicc of Marx’s iiiamtest itself^ What were its effects^ 
Reading iMr Mikhailovsky’s tirade just quoted one might tlnnk 
that this force was eiUirely concentrated on “economic theories,” 
in the narrowest sense of the term — and nothing more And in 
order still further to emphasise the narrow lumts of the field 
in which Marx displaced his logical force Mr Miklioilovsky lays 
stress on the “most minute details,” on the “pamstakmgness,” on 
the **tlieoreticians who arc not known to anybody,” and so forth 
It would appear that Marx contributed nothing essentially new or 
noteworthy to the methods of construoUng these theories, that he 
left the limits of economic science just as they had been with the 
CEirher economists not extending them and not contnbuUng a 
“completely new” conception of the science itself Yet anybody 
who has read Capital knows that this is absolutely untrue In tins 
connection one cannot refrain from recalling what Mr Mikliai 
lovaky wrote about Marx sixteen yeaia ago when arguing with the 
petty bourgeois Mr Y Zhukovsky Perhaps the tunes were dif 
ferent, perJiaps sentiments were fresher — at any rate, the tone and 
c6ntent of Mr Mikhailovsky’s articles were entirely different 

“ ^ It 18 the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the 
economic law of development [in the original das okonomische 
ffewegungsgesetz — the economic law of motion] of modem society,’ 
Karl Marx said in Tcference to his Capital^ and he adhered to this 
programme ^vith strict consistency” So sdid Mr Mikhailo\sky m 
1877 Let u3 more closely examine this programme, which — as the 
cntic admits — has been adliered to with Btnct conaistency It is 
“to lay bare the economic law of development of modern society” 
This very formulation confronts us with certain questions that 
recfuire elucidation Why does Mar\ speak of “modem” society, 
when all tlie economists who preceded him spoke only of scxiicty in 
generoil ? In what sense does he use the word “modem,” by what 
tokens does he distinguish this modem society? And ifurther, what 
IS meant by the economic laiy of motion of society^ We are ac 
customed to hear from economists — and this, by the way, is one of 
the favourite ideas of the publicists and economists of the milieu 
to winch the RussJeoye Bo^alstvo be!ongs~lhat onl) the produc 
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lion of values is subject to econoimc laws, whereas distribution, 
ihey deolare, depends on politics, on the nature of the influence 
exercised on society by the government, the intelUgentsia, and eo 
forth In what sense, then, does Marc speak of the economic law of 
motion of society, even refernng to this law as a Natwrge^Hz — a 
law of nature^ How is this to be understood, when so many of our 
native sociologists have covered reams of paper with asseverations 
to the effect that the sphere of social phenomena is distinct from 
the sphere of natural lustoncal phenomena, and that therefore an 
absolutely distinct ^‘subjective method of sociology” (must be ap 
pUed m Uie investigation of the former? 

The^e perplexities anse naturally and necessarily, and^ of 
course, one must be utterly ignorant to evade them when dealing 
with Capital In order to xinderstand these questions, let us first 
quote one more passage from the Preface to Capital — only a few 
lines lower down 

“[From] my standpoint,” says Marx, ‘‘the evolution of the 
economic fonnation of society is viewed aa a process of natural 
history ” 

One has merely to compare, say, the two passages just quoted 
from the Pieface in order to see diat this is precisely the basic 
idea of Capital and that 4t is pursued, as wo have heard, rvith strict 
consistency and ^vlth rare logical force In connection with all 
this, let us first note two circumstances Marx speaks only of one 
“economic formation of society,” the capitalist formation , that is, 
he says that he investigated the law of development of this forma 
ticn only and of no other That, in the first place And in the 
second place, let us note the methods used by Marx in working out 
his deductions These anctliods consisted, as wo have just heard from 
Mr Mikhailovsky, in a “painstaking investigation of the 
pertinent facts” 

Let US now proceed to examine this basic idea of Capital 
which our subjective philosopher so adroitly tnes to evade In 
what, m fact, does the concept economic formation of society con 
slat, and in what sense must the development of this formation be 
legardod as a process of natural history? — such are the questions 
that confront us I have already pointed' out that from the stand 
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point of the old eroaomists and sociologists (not old for Russia) 
the concept economic formation of society is entirely SD,perfluous 
they talk of society in genera!, they argue with Spencer and Ins 
like about tlie nature of society in general, about the aims and 
essence of society in general and so forth In their reasonings, these 
subjective sociologists rely on such arguments as that the aim of 
society IS to benefit all its members, that therefore justice demands 
such and such an orgamsation, and that a system that does not 
correspond with this ideal organisation (“Sociology must start 
from some utopia” — iheae words of one of the authors of the 
subjective method, Mr Mikhailovsk), are eminently characteristic 
of the 'very essence of their methods) is abnormal and •should be 
set aside 

The essential task of sociology Mr Mikhailovsky, for instance, argues 
is to ascertain the social condition*’ under which any particular requirement 
of human nature is satisfied ** 

As you see, this sociologist is interested onl) in a society that 
satisfies human nature, and is not at all interested in social forma 
tions — social formations, moreover, that may be based on phenom 
ena that do not correspond with “human nature,” such as the 
enslavement of (the majority by the minoraty You also see that 
from the stapflpoint of this sociologist there can even be no ques 
tion of regarding the development of society as a process of 
natural history (“Having recogmsed something to be desirable or 
undesira/ble, the sociologist must discover the conditions whereby 
Uie desirable can be realised, or the undesirable eliminated” — 
“wherebj^ such and such i<ie&}s can be neahsed” — this sane 
Mikhailovsky reasons ) Not only so, hut there can even be no 
cpiestion of development, but only of deviations from the “desir 
able,” of “defects” that may have occurred m history as a 
result a result of the fact that people were not clever 

enough, did not properly understand what human nature demands, 
were unable to discover the conditions required for the realisation 
of such a rational systemu It is obvious that Marx*3 basic idea that 
the development of the economic formation of society is a process 
of natural history cuta the ground from under this childish moral 
ity which lays claim to the title of sociology By Wlial method did 
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Marx arnvc at this 'basic idca^ <He arrived at it ib\ selectmg from 
the various spheres of social life the econormo sphere, by select 
ing from all social relations the “production relations,’" as being 
the basic and prime relations that deterinine all other relations 
Marx himself has described rtie course of his reasoning on this 
question as follows 

*Tlie fir<t work which I undertook for a solution of Ihe doubK whicli 
assailed mo was a critical revlrw of the Hegohan phdo«»oph> of law My 

inveeti gallon led to tho result that legal relations ore to bo gra6pc»d 
neither from themseheB nor from tho »o callwl general development of tho 
human mind, but rather liavo their roots In the material conditions of life 
the sum total of which Hegel, in accordance wiUi tho procedure of the 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of tho eighteenth ccntuiy, combi nen under tlic 
name of civil eociety* And the anatomy of ciidl society la to lie sought In 
political cconom> The general reanlt at which I arnied can hi 
Jmefly formulated as folio we In the (social production which men carry on 
iliey enter into definilc lelatlons these relations of produrtion com spend 
to a definite stage of development of their ntatenal forces of production The 
um total of these relations of production constitutes tlie economic structure 
of society — the real foundation on which rises a legal and political super 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness fho 
mode of production determines the social, political and mlellecUial life 
processes In general It is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
liring but, on the contrary their social being that determines their conscious* 
ness At a certain stage of ihcir development tho forces of production 
come m conflict with the existing relations of production oi — ^what is 
liut a legal expression for the same thing — with the properly# relations ivithin 
which they have been at work before From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relations turn into their fetters Then begins an 
epoch of social revolution With the change of the economic foundation the 
entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed In con 
sidering such transformations a dietinotion should alwaye he made between 
tho material transformation of the economic conditioner of production which 
con be dolcrtnined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, polit 
icaj religious, awthctlo or philoeophic — m short. Ideological forma in which 
men become consolouB of this oonHiot and fight it out Just as our opinion 
of an individual is not based on what he thinks of himself so can wo not 
judge of such a period of transformation by its own cottsciousness on the 
cdnlrar> this conscSousness must bo explained rather from die contradictions 
of material life, from the existing conflict between the social forces of pro 
duction and the relations of producUon In broad outlines we can 
qeugnate tho Asiatic, tho ancient, the feudal, and the modem bourgeois modes 
of production as so many epochs In tho progress of the economic formalipn 
of society ' 

i Karl Marx, 4 Contnbutfw to the CriUgiio of Political Economy Preface 
Ste Karl Marx Selected Worh, Eng cd , 1935 Vol T, pp 355 57— Tmns 
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This idea of malenahsm in sociologv was in itself a piece af 
genius Noturallv, ‘Vor the tmie it ^vas only an hypothesis^ 

but It was tlie first hypothesis to create the possibilitv of a strictly 
scientific approach to historical and social problems Hilhcrto» 
being unable to descend to such simple and primary relations as 
the relations of production, the sociologists proceeded directly to 
irvestigate and study the political and legal forms They stum 
bled on the fact tl/it these forms arise out of certain ideas held 
by men in the period in question — and there they stopped It ap 
peared as if social relations were established by man consciously 
Hut this deduction, ^vhlch was fully expressed m the idea of 
the Contrat Social (traces of which are very noticeable in 
all systems of utopian Socialism), was in complete contradiction 
In all historical observations Never has it been the case, nor is it 
the case now, that the membera of society are aware of the sum 
total of the social relations in which they live as something definite, 
integral, as something pervaded hy some pnncaple On the contrary, 
the mass of people adapt themselves to iho^c relations unconscious 
ly, and are unaware of them as specific liistoricdl social relations, 
80 much so, in fact, that the explanation, for instance, of the rela 
Hons 6f exchange, under which people have lived for centuries 
was discovered only in very recent times Matenahsm has removed 
this contradiction by carrying the analysis deeper, to the very ongin 
of these social ideas of man, and its conclusion that the course 
of ideas depends on tlie course of things is the only deduction com 
patible with scientific psychology Moreover this hyppthesis was 
the first to elevate sociology to the level of a science from yet 
another aspect Hitlierto, sociologists had found difficulty in dia 
tinguishing in the complex network of social phenomena which 
phenomena were important and which unlmportnnt (that is the root 
of subjectivism in sociology) and had been unable to discover any 
objective criterion for such a distinction Materialism provided an 
absolutely objective criterion by singling out the '^relations of 
production^’ as the structure of society, and by making it possible 
to apply to these relations that general scientific criterion of repeti 
lion whose applicability to sociology the subjectivists denied As 
long S3 they confined themselves to ideological social relations 
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[i e , such as before taking shape pass through man’s cor\3ciau&* 
ness — we aie, of eourse, refernng all the tune to the consciousneBs 
of “social relations” and no others) they ^yere unable to observe 
lepetition and order in the social phenomena of the vaiious coyn 
tries, and their science was at (best onl> a description of these 
phenomena, a collection of raw material The analysis of material 
social relations (le, such as take shape without passing through 
man’s consciousness, when exchangmg products men enter into 
relations of production without even realising that social rela 
tions of production are involved m the act) made it at once possible 
lo observe repetition and order and to generalise the systems of 
the various countries so as to arrive at the single fundamental con 
cept the “formation of society ” It this generalisation that 
alone made it possible to proceed from the description of social 
phenomena (and their evaluation from tlie standpoint of an ideal) 
to their strictly scientific analysis, which, let us say by way of exam 
pie, selects “what” distinguishes one capitalist country rfrom anoth 
rr and investigates “vdiat” is common to all of them 

Thirdly and finally, apother reason why this hypothesis was the 
first to make a “scientific” sociology possible was that the reduction 
of social relations to relations of production, and the latter to the 
level of forces of production, provided firm basis for the conceip 
tion that tlie development of llie formations of society is a process 
of natural history And it goes without saying that without such 
a view there can be no social science (For instance, the subjectivists, 
although they admitted that historical phenomena conform to law, 
were incapable of regarding the evolution of historical phenomena 
as a process of natural history precisely because tliey confined them 
selves to the social ideas and aims of man and were unable to reduce 
these ideas and aims to matenal social relations ) 

And Marx, having expressed tlus hypothesis in the ’forties, set 
out to study the fa^ual (noto bene) material He took one of the 
economic formations of society — ^the system of commodity produc 
tion and on the basis of a vast mass of data (which he studied 
for not le&s than twenty five years) gave a most detailed analysis 
of the Uw governing the funcUoning of this formation and its 
development This analysis is strictly i^onfined to the relations of 
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production between the menibeis of society without ever resoit 
ing to factois other than relation* of production to explain the mat 
tei, Marx makes it possible to discern how the commodity organ 
isation of social economy de\elops how it becomes transformed into 
capitalist economy, creating the antagonistic (within the bounds now 
ot relations of production) classes, the bourgeoisie and the pro 
letariat, how it develops the productivity of social labour and how 
It thereby introduces an element which conies into irreconcilable 
contradiction to the very foundations of this capitalist organisation 
itself 

Such is the “skeleton” of Capital But the whole point of tlio 
matter is that Marx did not content hmiaelf wiUi this skeleton, that 
he did not confine himself to an “economic theory'^ m the ordina 
ry sense of the term, that, while “explaining” Uie structure and 
development of the given formation of society “exclusively” in 
terms of relations of production, he nevertheless everywhere and 
always went on to trace the superstructure corresponding to these 
relations of production and clothed the skeleton in flesh and blood 
Capital has enjoyed such tremendous success precisely because this 
book of tlie “German economist” exhibited the whole capitalist 
social formation to the reader as a live thing — with its everyday 
aspects, with the actual social xuaulfestatiou of the antagotiiatrv of 
classes inherent in the relations of production, with the bourgeois 
political superstiuclure whicli preserves the domination of the 
capitalist class with the bourgeois ideas of liberty, equality and 
80 forth, with the bourgeois family relations It will now be clear 
that the comparison with Darwin 13 an absolutely just one Capital 
lb notlung but “certain clpsely interconnected gencralismg ideas 
crowning a veritable Mont Blanc of factual material ” And if 
anybody v^ho has read Capital has failed to notice these generahs- 
mg ideas, that is not the fault of Marx, who pointed to these ideas 
oven in the Preface, as we have seen And that is not all, such a 
comparison is just not only from tlie external aspect (which for some 
unknown reason particularly interested Mr Mikhailovsky), but 
from the internal aspect too Just os Darwin put an end to the view 
that the species of animals and plants are unconnected among them 
selves, fortuitous “created by God” and imimitahle and wa^ the 
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first to put biology on an absolutely scientific basis by establishing 
the mutability and succession of species^ so Marx put an end to 
the view that society is a mechanical aggregation of individuals, 
which wll tolerate any kind of modification at the will of the pow 
ers that be (or, what amounts to the same thing, at the will of 
society and the government) and whxch arises and changes in a for 
tuitous way, and was the first to put sociology on a scientific foot 
ing by establishing the concept of the econonuc formation of so 
ciety as the sum total of the given relations of production and by 
establishing the fact that the development of these formationB is a 
process of natural history 

Now — since the appearance of Capital — the materialist concep 
lion of history is no longer an hypothesis, but a scientifically dem 
onatrated proposition And as long as no other attempt is made 
to give aacientifio explanation of the functionirvg and development 
of any social formation — social formation, and not the caiBtoma 
and habits of any country or people, or even class, etc — an attempt 
which would be just as capable as materialism ot introducing 
order into the '^pertinent facts” and of piesenti^g a living pictuie 
of a given formation and at the same tune of explaining it m a 
BtTictlv scientific way, until then the materialist conception of 
history will be synonymous with social science Materialism is not 
^primarily a scientific conception of historv,*’ as Mr Mikhailovsky 
thinks, but the only scientific conception of history 

And now, vc&n one imagine anything funnier than that people, 
having read Capital^ are unable to discover materialism in it! Where 
13 it? — asks Mr Mikhailovsky m sincere perplexity 

He read The Communist Manifesto and failed to notice tliat 
the explanation it gives of modern systems — legal, political, family, 
religious and philosophical — ^is a materialist one, nnd that even 
the criticism of the Socialist and Communist theorie? seeks for and 
finds iheir roots m definite relations of production 

He read 7 ^ he Poverty of Philosophy and failed to nodcc that its 
examYiatiph of Proudhon’s sociology is made from a materialist 
point of view, that its criticism of the solution to the vanous his 
torical problems propounded by Proudhon is based on the prin 
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ciplea of materialism and that the indications given by tlie author 
liimaelf as to wheie Uie data for the solution of thchjc problems is 
to he sought all amount to references to relations of production 

H>e read Capit<tl and failed to notice that ivhat he had before him 
was a model scientific analysis, in accordance with the materialist 
method, of one — the most complex — of the social formations, a 
model recognised by all and surpassed by none And here he aits and 
exercises his mighty brain over the profound question “In which 
of his works did Marx set forth his materialist conception of 
history?’* 

Anybody acquainted with Marx would answer this question by 
another m iviliich of hi^ works did Marx not set forth lus mate- 
rialist conception of history^ But Mr MiUiailovsky will most 
likely learn ot Marx’s materialist investigations only when they are 
classified and suitably indexed in some histonco sophistical work 
of some Kaievev or other under the Iieading “Economic Maten 
alism ’ 

But wlmt is funniest of all is that Mi Mikhailovsky accuses 
Maix of not having “examined [sic^] all the kiioi\m theories of the 
Justoncal process ” That is funny indeed Of wliat did nine tenths 
of these tlieones consist"^ Of purely a prion dogmatic, abstract 
constructions, such as what is society? what is progress'^ and so 
on (I purposely tak^ examples whidli are dear to die heart and 
inmd of Mr Mikhailovsky ) W3iy, these theories are useless because 
of the veiY thing to which the) owe their existence, thev aie useless 
Jjecause of llieir basic methods, because of their utter and unrelieved 
metaphvpics To begin asking what is society and what is 
]jrogre8s, is to begin from the very end Whence aie you to gel 
jour concept of society and progress In general when you have nol 
studied a single social formation in particular, wheh jou bave 
been unable even to establish this concept, wlien you have been 
unable even to undertake a senoua factual investigation, an objec 
tive analysis of social relations of any kind? That is the most 
obvious earmaik of metaphysics, with which every science began 
as long as people were unable to make a study of the facts, they 
always invented a prion general theories, winch were always sterile 
The metaphysicab chemi^vt who was still unable to investigate real 
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chermcal processes would invent a theory about the force of cliein 
ical affinity The metaphysical biologist would talk about the 
nature of life and the vital force The metaphysical psychologist 
would reason about the nature of the soul The method itself i\as 
an absurd one You cannot argue about the soul without having 
explained the psychical processes m particular here progress must 
consist in abandoning general theories and philosophical construe 
tions about the nature of the soul, and m being able to put the stud) 
of facts which characterise any particular psychical process on a 
scientific footing And therefore Mr Mikliailoveky^s accusation is 
exactly as though a metaphysical psychologist, iviho all his life has 
been wnting ^hnquines*^ into the nature of the soul (without 
knowing precisely the explanation of a single psychical phenom. 
enon, even the simplest), were to accuse a scientific psychologist 
of not having examined all the known theories of the soul He, the 
scientific psychologist, discarded all philosophical theories of the 
soul and set about making a direct study of the material Bubstratmn 
of psychical phenomena — the nervous processes — and gave, let us 
say, an analvsis and explanation of such and such psychological pro 
cesses And our metaphysical psychologist reads this work and 
piaises It the description of the processes and the study of the 
facts, be says, are good But he is not satisfied ^^Pardon he ex 
cl aims excitedly, hearing people around him sjjeak of the abso 
lutely new conception of psychology given by this scientist, of his 
special metliod of scientific psychology “Pardon me,"* the philos 
opher ones heatedly, “in what work is tlus method expounded ^ 
Why, this work contains ‘only facts * It does not even hint at an 
examination of ‘all the known philosophical theories of the soul * 
This is not the corresponding work by any means 

In the same way, of course, Casual is also not the conaspond 
ing work for a metaphysical Bociologist who does not observe the 
sterility of a priori discussions about the nature of society and who* 
does not understand that ^ch methods, instead of atudymg and 
explaining, only serve to foist on the concept society either the 
bourgeois ideas of a British shopkeeper or the philistine Socialist 
ideals of a Russian democrat— and nothing imore That la why all 
philosopbico hfstofical theories aro'^e atid burst like soap 
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bubbles, being at best but a symptom of the social ideas and lelu 
tions of their time, and not advancing one iota man*a “understand 
irig’* of even a few, but real, social relations, (and not such as 
“correspond to human nature**) The gigantic forward stride wluch 
Marx made in Hus lespect consisted precisely in the fact that he 
discarded all these discussions about society and progress in gener 
al and gave a “scientific” analysis of “one” society and of “one * 
progress- capitalist society and capitalist progress And Mr Mi 
kliailovsky condemns him for having begun from the beginning and 
not from the end tor having begun with an analysis of the facts 
and not with final conclusions, with a study of partial, historically 
determined social relations and not with general theories about the 
natuie of social relations in general I And he asks where is the 
corresponding work? 0 , sapient subjective sociologist^ 

If our subjective sociologist had confined himself to expressing 
hi 3 perplexity is to where, in which work, materialism is proved, 
that would not be quite so bad But in spite of the fact (and per 
haps foi the very reason) that he has nowliere found even an ex 
position of the materialist conception of history , let alone a proof 
of It, he begins to ascribe to this doclnne claims which it has never 
made He quotes a passage from Bloss to the effect that Marx had 
jiioclaimed an entiiUy new “conception” of history, and without 
further ado goes on to declare that this theory claims that it has 
“explained to hmiianity its past,” explained “the whole past 

of mankind,” and so on But this is utterly false ^ The theory 
claims to explain only Uit capitalist organisation of society, and 
no otliLf If the application of nuatenalisni to the analysis and 
explanation of one social formation yielded such brilliant results 
it 18 quite natural that materialism in history has already ceased 
to be a meie hypothesis and has become a scientifically tested 
theory , it is quite natural that the necessity foi such a method 
should be extended to the other social faimations, even though 
they have not been subjected to special factual investigation and 
to detailed analysis — ^just as the idea of transformism, wbich 
has been proved in relation to a sufficiently large number of 
facts, IS extended to the whole Sphere of biology, even though it 
has not yet been possible definitely to establish the transfotma 
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tion of certain speciea of auiinaU and plants And just as irans 
foranism do^ not claim to ha\e explained the “\vihole’’ history of 
the formation of species, but only to have placed die methods 
of this explanation on a bcieiUific basis, ‘^o inaterialisin in hiator) 
has neVer claimed to explain everything, but only to have pointed 
out; the ‘‘only scientific,” to use Marx’s expression {Capital)^ meth 
od of explaining history One can therefore judge how ingen 
lous, weighty or seemly are the methods of controversy employed 
by Mr Mikhailov&ky when he first falsifies 'Marx by ascribing 
to materialism in history the absuid claim of ^‘explainmg ever) 
thing,” of finding “the key to all historical locks” (claims, of 
course, which were refuted by Mai^c immediately and in a very 
venomous form in his “Letter” on Mikhailovsky’s arlicles), then 
makes game of these claims, which he himself invented, and, 
finally, accurately quoting certam of Engels’ ideas — accurately, 
because m this case a quotation and not a paiaphrase is given — 
to tlie effect that political economy as the materialists understand 
It “has still to ibe tieated” and that “everything we have leceived 
from it is confined to” the hi&tory of capitalist society— comes 
to the conclusion that “these words extremely narrow tlie scope 
of economic materialism”' Wliat infinite naivet^, oi what infinite 
conceit a man must have to believe that such tucks will pass un 
noticed' He first falsifies Marx, then makes game of his own 
falsification then accurately quotes certain ideas — and has the 
insolence to declare that the lallei iiaiiow the scope of eco 
nomic inateuahsml The iialure and quality of Mr Mikliailovsky^s 
game may be seen fiom the following example ‘ Maix nowhere 
proves them ’ — it the fouiidatioiib ot the theory ol cconomio mate 
rialism — says Mr Mikhailovsky True, Marx, togethei with Engels, 
thought of writing a work of a philosoplnco lustorical and histor 
ico-phlosophical chaiarter and tven did wnte one ( 184547 ) 
but it was never printed Engels says 

The completed portion [of ihlt* work] consists of an expo^Iuon of the ma 
teriabat Conception of history which proves only how incomplclo our knowl 
edge of economic history was at that 

‘ Sec Frederick Ludwig Feuerbach Fore^^ord Eng cd 19M ^ 

f 
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Thus — concludes Mr Mikhailov3k> — the fundamental points of 
'‘scientific Socialism*^ and of the “theory of economic material 
were discovered, and were then expounded m the Manifesto 
at a time when as is admitted bv one of the autliors himself, 
“their knowledge for such a ^\ork was still meagre** 

A charming manner of criUciam, is it not? Engels says that 
their knowledge of economic “luator>’* was still meagre and that 
for this reason they did not print their work of a “general** 
histonco philosophical character Mr Mikhailovsky interprets this 
to mean that their knowledge was meagre “for fruch a work” aa 
the elaboration of “the fundamental points of scientific Social 
le a scientific criticism of the “bourgeois” s)stem, which 
had alread) been given in the Mmifesto One or the other 
either Mr Mikhailovsky cannot grasp ihe difference between an 
attempt to embrace the whole philosophy of history and an attempt 
to explain ihe bourgeois regime scientifically or he thinks that 
Marx and Engels did not pos«e<»s sufficient knowledge for a cnli 
ci&m of political econom> And m tlie latter case it is very cruel of 
him not to acquaint us with h'ls reasons for assuming this defi 
ciency of knowledge, and not to give his amendments and additions 
Marx’s and Engels’ decision not to publish the histonco philosoph 
leal work and to concentrate their efforts on a scientific analysis 
of one social organisation only indicates a veiy high degree of 
Bclenlific scrupulousness Mr Mikhailovsky’s decision to make 
game of this by a little addition, namely, that Marx and Engels 
expounded their views when they themselves confessed that their 
knowledge w^s inadequate to elahbrate them, is only indicative 
of metliods of controveisy winch testify neither to wisdom nor to 
a sense of decency 

Heie la anothei example 

More was done by Morx's alter ego, Engels, says Mr Atlkhailovaky \o 
prove economic materialism as a iheory of history He has written a epecial 
historical work The Origin of the FamVfy, Private Property and the State 
in connection {im Anschluss) wilh the views of Morgan" 

This Anschluss is very remarkable The book of the American 
Morgan appeared many years after Marx and Engels had announced 
the principles of economic materialism and absolutely inde 
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pendently of the latter “And we find the economic matenalista 
associating themselves’* with this book and, since there was no 
struggle of classes in pre-histonc times, introducing an “amend 
ment” to the formula of the materialist conception of history to 
the effect that, in addition to the production of material values, a de 
termxDJjjgf factor js the production of man himself, le , procrea 
tion, wihich played a primary role in the primitive era, when the 
productivity of labour was still very undeveloped 

Engels says that it is to the great credit of Morgan that ho 
found in the tribal ties of the North Amencan Indians “the key 
to all the great and hitherto unfathomable riddles of ancient Greek, 
Roman and German history ” 

And 80 pronounceB Mi Mikliailovsky in tins counecUon at the end of 
the ^forties there w^s discovered and proclaimed an absolutely new, material 
ist and truly scientific conception of history which did for historical science 
what Darwins theory did for modern natural fcuence’ 

But this conception — ^Mr Mikhailo\sk} once more repeats — was 
never scientifically pioved 

It was not only never tested in n larte and ^arled field of factual lualenal 
[Capital 13 not the corresponding work it contains only facta and pains- 
taking reeoarcheal], but was not even aufl&cientJy justified if only by the crlt 
icism and exclusion of olhei plulosopluco liitUorical systems * 

Engels’ book^ — Herr a h Duhnn^s Vtnwalzun^ der Wissenschaft^ 
— reprdsenta “only clever attempts made in passing,” and Mr Mi 
khailovsky therefoi-e consideis it possible to tvade tlie vast number 
of essential questions dealt with in that work, m spite of the fact 
that these “clevQr attempts” very cleverly show the emptiness of 
sociologies which “begin ivitli utopias,” and in bpite of the fact 
lliat this book contams a detailed cnticism of the “force theory 
which asserts that political and legal systems detemiine economic 
systems and winch is so fervently piofessed by the journalistic 
gentlemen of Russkoye BogatstDo And, indeed, it is much easier 
to say a few meaningless phrases about the work than to make 
a serious analysis of even one question mateiiahstically dealt with 
m It, And it is also safe — for the censor will probably never pa'w 
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i translation of the book, and Mr jVIikhailovsk) may call it clpvtr 
\Mthout danger to his subjective philosophy 

Even more characteristic and edifying is his comment on Marx s 
Capital (a comment which serves as an illusliation to the 3a)ing 
that man was given a tongue to conceal his thoughts — or to lend 
lack of thought the form of thought) 

There are bnlUam pages ot history in Copu«i but tlhni wondeTlul bm ' 
It ia not 30 much a but*' as that famous mats v/hlch translated meana the 
poor fellow can only do his best 1 by the very purpose of die book they 
roncern only one definite hi torical period they do not so much a£rm the 
basic propoaitiona of economic materialism as tinfply deal ivnlh the economic 
aspect of Q cerlam group of histoncol phenomina 

In other words, Capital — ^ivhith is devoted only to a study of 
r ipitalist society — gives a materialist analysis of this society and its 
superstructures, Mr Mikheulovsky prefers to say nothing 

about this analysis It deals, don’t you see with onl) ‘*one* 
period, iv(hereas he, Mr Mikhailovsky, wants to enubrace all perl 
oda, and to embrace them m such a way as not to say anything 
about any one of them in particular Of course, this aim — viz , of 
embracing all periods without touching on any one essentially— can 
be achieved only in one way — by general talk and phrasemonger 
mg, “brilliant” but empty And nobody can conspare with Mr 
Mikhailovsky in the art of phrasemongering It turns out that it 
is not worth dealing (separately) with the essence of Marx’s re 
searches for the reason that he, (Marx, “not so much affirms the Jbasic 
propositions of economic materialiam as simply deals with the 
economic aspect of a certain group of histoncal phenomena ” 
What profundity' He “does not affirm,’ but “simply deals ivith”' 
flow easy it is to confuse any issue by phrasemongering I For 
instance, if Marx repeatedly shows how the relations of the 
commodity producers form the basis of civil equality, free contract 
and similar foundations of the law governed state — what of that? 
Does he thereby affirm materialiam, or “simply” deal ivith it? 
With his inherent modesty, our philosopher ref rams from giving a 
leply on the essence of the question and directly proceeds to draw 
conclu^'ions from his “clever attempts” to talk brilliantly and say 
nothing 
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It is noi surprising the concluwon riina that for a thtory which 
claimed to elucidate world history, forty years after its announcement ancient 
Greeks Roman and German history remaned unfathomable riddles and the 
key to these riddles was provided* firstly, by a man who had absolutely no 
connection with the theory of econondc materialism and knew nothing about 
It, and, secondly, with the help of a factor which was not economic A rather 
amuolng impression is produced by tho term production of man himself’ 
i e , procreation, on which Engels s^es in order to preserve at least a verbal 
connection with tho basic foimula of economic materialism Ho WQ^ how 
ever, obliged to admit that for many years the life of mankind did not 
proceed in accordance with this formula^ 

Indeed, Mr Mikhailr>vak>, the way you argue is not supneing” 
at all The theory was that in order to “elucidate’^ history one must 
seek for the touncfations in material social relations and not in 
ideological relations The inadequacy of factuol material made it 
impossible to apply tins method to an analyse of certain very 
important phenomena in very ancient Eujopean history— for m 
stance, tribal organisation — which in consequence rjcmained a ricI 
die (And here too Mr Mikhailovsky does not miss an opportu 
mty of making game how is that — a scientific conception of history, 
and yet ancient history remains a nddlel Mr Mikhailovsky, take 
any textbook and you will find that tribal organisation is one of 
those very difficult problems in explanation of which a mass of 
theones has ansen ) But along conies Morgan m America and 
tho wealth of material he collected enables him to analyse tho 
nature of tribal organisation, and he comes to the conclusion that 
one must seek for its explanation in material relations, and not 
in ideological relations (eg, legal or religious) Obviously, this 
fact 18 a brilliant confirmation of the materialist method, and noth 
ing more, And when Mr Mikhailovsky “rebukes*' this doctrine 
on the grounds, firstly, that the key to most difficult historical 
nddles was found by a man “who had absolutely no connection” 
with the theory of economic materialism, one can only wonder at 
the extent to whioh people can fail to distinguish what speaks in 
their favour from what cruelly contradicts them Secondly— our phi 
losbph^r argues — ^procreation is not an economic factor But where 
have you read in Marx or in Engels that they necessonly spoke of 
economic materialism? When they deccribed tfacir world outlook 
they called it simply materialism Their basic idea (which was quite 
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cleRiutelv cxpres'^ed, for mslanc^ in the pas'^age from Miii\ above 
quoted) was that socnl relations ore divided into malenal relations 
and ideological relations Tho latter merely constitute a superstruc 
lure on the former, arising apart from the volition and consdiousne'^s 
of man as (a result) a form of man’s activity which aims at ihu 
preservation of his existence The explanation of political and legal 
forms — ^Marxsays m the pas’^age qiiolcd above — must be sought for 
in “tho material relation*' of life” Mr Mikhailov^k) surely docs 
not think that the relations of procieation are ideological relalion*»^ 
Tht explanation given by Mr Mikhailov skv in tlii-^ eoniieclion 
BO characteristic that U deserves to he dwelt on 

However ranch wc exercise our ingemuLv cn ihc quc^linn ptoirealion 
lie sayb and endeavour to C 8 tal>hsh i( only a verbal connection Lieiwccii it 
and economic materialism however much it may he iulcruo\pn m tlio tom 
plex web of phenomena of aociol life with other phenomena mcludmi; cton 
omio phenomena^ it has ira own physiological and paychlcal roots [h it 
suokbng infants you are lolling Mr Mikhailovakv that jirocrentimi has phy 
friologioal rootsl? What son of blarney is thi 9 ?J And thh remind*! us that 
the iheoretirlaua of economic materialism hove nni settled accounts not only 
with history but also with psychology Thero ran be no doubt Uiat tribal tics 
hate lost thnr significance in the history of civlHvd roimlries hut this can 
hardly be said with the same assurance of direct 'cxunl and famtly ties, 'lhc> 
have of coiuse undergone considerable change under the pressure of the in 
creasing complexity of life jn general, hut with a certain amount of dlalec 
tical dexterity it might have been shown that not only legal, but also economic 
relations themselves constitute a superstructure on sexual and fanlily rela 
lions, We shall not dwell on this but nevertheless would point to tho in^iiitu 
tion of inheritance ” 

At last our philoflopher has been happy enough to leave the 
sphere of empty phrasemongering fhovv else, indeed, can one char 
nctense it when be accuses materialists of not having settled ac 
counts with history without attempting to examine “literally a 
single one” of the numerous matenallst explanations of various 
liiatoncal questions given by the materiahsls, or when he saya that 
a l^hing can be proved, but that he will not dwell on it^) for facts, 
definite facts, which can be verified and which make it less easy to 
“blarney” about the substance of the matter Let us then see how 
OUT critic \of Marx proves ^hat the institution of inheritance is a 
superstructure on sexual and family relations 

*Tt 18 the prqducls of economic production [ ‘the products of economic pro 
duction'MI How literaTy| How euphonious* How elegant II that are trans- 
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milled b) jnlientance, and the jnslUution o{ inhentanca itself is to a certain 
extent determined by the fact of economic competition But, Srstly, non 
material values are also transmitted by inhorltance— as expressed in lie 
concern to educate children in tho spirit of their fathers 

And 80 the education of children is part of the institution of 
inheritance^ For example, tlie Russian Civil Code contains a clause 
to the effect that ‘‘parents imist endeavour by home education to 
tram their [le^ their children’s] morals and to further the view-v 
of the government” Is it this that our philosopher calls the msti 
lution of inheritance'^-^ 

‘ and secondly, even though wo confine outbelvea to the eronomu sphere if 
the xnatltullon of inheritance as unthinkable wllliout the products of prodiic 
lion that are traiiEmilted by inheritance, it is just as untliinkable without tho 
pr^uclB of procreation’— ‘Without them and without that complex and in 
tonae psychology which dire6tly borders on them ” 

(Do pay attention to the atyle a complex psycliolugy ‘borders 
on” the products of procreation^ That is really exquisite^) And 
80 the institution of inhentance is a Buperstructure on family and 
sexual relations, because inheritance is unthinkable without pio 
creation’ Why, this is a veritable discovery of America’ Until now 
everybody bad asaumed that procreation can explain the institution 
of inhentance just as httle as the necessity for taking food can ex 
plain the institution of properly Until now everybody had thought 
that if, for instance, in Russia, in the era when the manorial system 
flourished, land could not be transmitted by bequest (because it 
was regarded only as conditional property), the eigDlonation for 
this was to be sought m the peculiarities of the social organisation 
of the time Mr Mikhailovsky presumably thinks that the matter is 
to be explained simply by the fact that the psychology which 
bordered on the products of procreation of the landlord of that 
tune was distmguished by inaoifficient complexity 

Scratch the “spirit of die people”— one might say, paraphrasing 
the proverb — and you will find a bourgeois And, indeed, what 
other meaning can be attached to Mr Mikhailovsky’s reflections on 
the cojmection between tho institution of inhentanoe and the edu 
Oation of children, the psychology of procreation, and so on, ex 
cept that the institution of inhentance is as eternal, essential and 
sacred as the education of children^ True, Mr Mikhdilovsky tried 
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lo leav« hiniaelf a loophole b> declaring that ^‘the nistitulion of 
mheiiiancc is to a certain extent delemnnod by the fact of eco 
pomic competition But that is nothing but an attempt to avoid 
giving a definite answer to the question, and a bad attempt at 
that How can we take cognizjance of this statement when not a 
word 18 said about what exactly is the ^‘certain extent’* to ivbioh 
inhentance depends on competition, when absolutely no explana 
lion 18 »given of what exactly this connection between competition 
and the insUlution of inheritance is due to ^ As a matter of fact, 
the institution of inhentance presumes the existence of puvate 
propel ly, and the latter aiiaes only with the appearance of ex 
change It is based on the already incipient apeciahsation of social 
labour and the alienation of products xn tlie nicTket For instance 
as long as all the members of the primitive Indian community 
produced in common all the articles they required private proper 
tv was impossible But when division of labour appeared in tlie 
comnuunity and each of its mtanbers began lo produce separately 
some one article or other and to sell it in the market, this material 
isolation of the commodity producer found expression in the insti 
tution of private property Both pnvate property and inhentance 
are categones of a social order m which separate, small (monoga 
moua) families ha>e already an«en and exchange has begun lo 
develop Mr Mikhailovsky’s example proves precisely die opposite 
of what he wanted lo proxe 

Mr Mikhailovsky gives another factual reference — and this 
loo m its way is a gem' 

As regards tnbal tics, ho says commulng lo put malenulism right thei 
paled in the history of clvihsed peoples partially it is true under the rays 
of the influence of the forms of production [another subterfuge, only tins 
time more obvious What forms of production preci'^ly^ An empty phrase!], 
but partially they also became dissolved in their own continuation and gen 
eralisntion — national lies ” 

And so, national ties are a Continuation and generalisation of 
tribal ties' Mr Mikhail ovsk), evidently, boirows his ideas on the 
history of society from the fairy tale that is taught to high 
school Students The history of societ) — this cop\ book maxim 
luns — IB that first there was the family that nuclciiB of all society 
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(tins 13 a purel) bouigcoiu idea separate, small families cume to 
predominate only under the bourgeois regime, they were enUrely 
non existent in prehistoric times Nodung is more characteristic oi 
the bouigeois than the ascription ot the features of the modem 
system to all times and peoples), then the family grew into the 
tribe, und the tribe grew into the istate If Mr Mikhailovsky im 
pressively repeats this childish nonsense it only goes to show — 
apart fiom everything else — ^that he has not the slightest inkling 
of the course even of Russian history While one might speak of 
Inbfll life in ancient Russia, there can be no doubt that by the 
Middle Ages, the era of the Muscovite tsars, these tribal ties no 
longer existed, Uiat is to sa>, the state was ba'^cd on local unions 
and not on tribal un^on'^ the landlords and the mona’^terirs took 
peasants from various locahtie** and the communities thus formed 
were purely territorial unions However, one could hardl> at that 
time speak of national ties in Hie true sense of the vfo)cd the otatc 
was divided into separate territones, often even principalities, 
which preserved living traces of former autonomy, peculiarities 
of administration, at times their own troops (the local boyars went 
to war at the head of their own regiments), their own customs 
frontier'^', and so forth It is only the modern period of Russian 
hutorv (beginning approximately with the seventeenth century) 
that iB marked by an actual amalgamation of all such regions 
territories and principalities into a single whole Tliis amalgams 
hon, highly esteemed Mr Mikhailovsky, was not brought about by 
tribal ties, nor even by their continuation and generalisation, 
but by the growth of exchange between regions, the steady growth 
of commodity circulation and the concentration of the small Ipcal 
markets into a single, all Russian market Since the leaders and 
masters of this process were the merohant capitalists, the creation 
of these national ties was nothing but the creation of bourgeois ties 
^ B> both hi a factual references Mr Mikhailovsky has only defeated 
his own purpose and given us nothing but examples of hour 
geois puerility ^*Puerility,** becfiuse he explained the institution 
of Inbentance by procreation and its psychology, and nationality 
by Inbal ties, ‘‘bourgeois,*’ because he accepted tlie categories and 
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Buptrstructurea of one historically defined social formation (based 
on exchange) as equivalent to categories just as general and eternal 
as the education of children and “direct" sexual ties 

What 18 moat characteristic here is that as soon as our subjec 
tive philosopher tried to pass from phrasemongering to concrete 
factual references he got himself into a mess And apparentN he 
feels very mucli at ease In this not over clean position there he 
sits, preening himself and splashing mud all around him For m 
stance, he wants to refute tlie thesis that history is a succession of 
episodes of the classe struggle, and, declaring with an air of 
profundity that this is “extreme,” he says 

The formation by Marx of the Intel national Workingmen's Association which 
was organised for the purposes of llio class stntggle, did not prevent tlie 
French and German workers from culling each others throats and despoiling 
each other*’ 

Which, he asserts, proven? that materialism has not settled accounts 
“with the demon of national vamt} and national hatred” Such 
•a statement reveals on the critic’s part a profound lack of realisa 
tion of the fact that the very real Interests of the commercial and 
industrial bourgeoisie constitute the principal basis for this hatred, 
and that to speak of national sentiment as an independent factor 
IS only to gloss over the real facts of the case But then ive have al 
ready seen what a profound idea of nationality our philosopher 
has Mr Mikhailovsky cannot refer to the International except with 
the irony of a Burenin 

Marx IB the head of ihe Internattoral Workingntoo b Assoclatloo which, it 
h true ba» fallen to pieces, but which i» due to be remrrocled '* 

Of course, if one discerns the tibc plus ultra of international soli 
danty in a system of “just” exchange, as the chronicler of home 
affairs in No 2 of Russhoye Bogatstvo with philistine banality as 
serts, and if one does not understand that exchange, just and un 
just, invariably presumes and includes the domination of the hour 
geoisie, and that, unless the economic organisation which is based 
on exchange is destroyed, international collisions are inevitable, 
this incessant sneering at the International la understandable It 
is then understandable that Mr Mikhailovsky cannot grasp the 
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truth tliat there is no other way of combating national ha 
lud Uian by organising and welding the class of the oppressed for 
a struggle against the class of the oppressors in every single 
country, and by the amalgamation of such national working cla‘»s 
orgamsations into a single international wrkmg class army for com 
bating international capital As to the statement that the Interna 
iional did not prevent the workers from cutting each others’ throats, 

It is enough to remind Mr Mikhailovsky of the events of the Com 
mime, which revealed the true attitude of the organised proletariat 
to the ruling classes who were waging the war 

But what 13 most disgusting in Mr Mikhail ovsky^ polemic is 
the methods he employs If he is dissatisfied with the tactics of the 
Internationa!, if he does not ehere the ideas on behalf of which 
the European workers are organising, let hun at least criticise them 
bluntly and openly and set forth liis own idea of what would be 
more expedient tactics and more correct views As it is, no definite 
and clear objections are made, and all we get are senseless jibes 
amidst an ocean of phrasemongering What can one call this but* 
filth, especially when one bears in rmnd that a defence of the ideas 
and tactics of the International is not legally allowed in Russia*^ 
Such too are the methods Mr Mikhailovsky employs when he 
argues against the Russian Marxists without giving himself the 
trouble to formulate any of their dieses conscientiousljrand accurate 
ly, in torder to refute them bv direct and definite cnticism, he 
prefers to seize hold of fragments of Marxist arguments he 
happens tp have hoard and to garble them Judge for yourselves 

’Marx vraa too olavcr and too learned to Uunk that It was he who dia 
covered the idea o! the hiatorlcal necessuy of social phenomena and their 
confomuty to law The lower rungs [of the Marxist ladder! ] do not 
know this [that the Idea of hbtoricttl necessity is not somotlimg new invented 

tin connecUon with this meaningleaa term it should ho stated that 
Mr Mikhailovsky alngles out Marx fwho la too clever and too learned — for 
our cntic to be able to criticise any of his propositions directly and openly) 
after whom be places EngpU C not such a oreati\o mind’ ) next more or less 
independent men like Kautaky — and then the other Marxistg Well, can such 
a classification have any serious value? If the critic Is dlssatished with the 
popularisers of Marx what prevents him from correcting them on the basis 
of Mar\? He does nothing of the kind He evidently wanted to he \^itly — hut 
it iell fiat 
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or (Jiflcoveied hy Marx but a long established truth J or at lea^t they have 
onl> a ^aglle idea of the centiines of menial power and enerp) that weie 
bpent on the establishment of this truth 

Of course, statements of this kind ma) ver) well produce an 
effect on people who liear of Marvism for the first lime, and m 
the case of such people the aim of the critic may he easily achieved, 
namely, to distort, make game of and “win” (such, it is said, 
IS die \\ay contributors to Russkoye Bo^atMvo apeak of Mr Mi 
khailovsky’s articles) Anybody who has any knowledge of Marx 
nt all will immediately percene the falsitv and sham of such meth 
ods One may not agree with Marx, but one cannot deny that those 
of his views which constitute “scxnielhing new” in relation to those 
of die earlier Socialists he did formulate very definitely The some 
thing new consisted m the fact that the earlier Socialists thought 
It enough to prove their views by pointing to the oppression of the 
masses under the existing regime, by pointing to the hupenonty 
of a system under which every man would receive ^^hat he himself 
had produced, by pointing to the harmony bettveen this ideal 
system and “human nature,” the conception of a sensible and 
moral life, and ao fortli Marx deemed it impossible to be contented 
With such a Socialism He did not confine humelf to describing 
the existing system giving a judgment of it and condemning il, 
he gave a scientific explanation of it, reducing the existing system, 
which differs in the various European and non European conn 
tries, to a conwnon basis — die capitalist social formation the laws 
of the functioning and development of i\hich he subjected to an 
objeclwe ihe of vm 

der such a system) In just the same way, he did not deem it possible 
to be contented with the assertion that only the Socialist system 
accords with human nature, as was asserted by die great utopian 
Socialists and by their wretched offspring, the subjective sooiolo 
gists By this same “objective” analysis of the capitalist system, he 
proved the “necessity” of its transformation into the Socialist ays 
tem (Piecisely how lie proved this and how Mr Mikhailovsky 
objected to it is a question we shall have to revert to ) Here we 
have the source of those refircnces to necessity which we may 
freqpuenllv meet with among Marxists The chslortion winch Mr 
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Mikhailovsky introduced into tlie question is obvious he dropped 
the whole factual content of the theory, its whole essence, and pre 
sented the matter as though the whole theory were contained in 
the one word “necessity” (*‘one cannot refer to it alone in com 
plex practical affairs”), as though the “proof’ of this theory ooai 
sists in the fact that historical necessity demands it In other 
words, saying nothing about the contents of the doctrine, he seized 
on Its label only, and again started to make game of that “simply 
flat circle,” into which he had himself endeavoured to transform 
Marx’s teaching We shall not, of course, endeavour to follow this 
game because we are already eufficiently acquainted with that sort 
of thing Let him cut capers for the amusement and satisfaction of 
Mr Burenin (who not witliout good reason patted Mr Mikhailov 
aky on the back m Novoye Vremya)^ let him pay hia respects to 
Marx and then yelp at him from round the corner “His polemic 
agamst the Utopians and idealists is in any case [i e , even with 
out the Marxists repeating its arguments] one sided ” We cannot 
call such sallies anything else but yelping, because he literally 
does not bring a “single” factual, definite and verifiable objection 
against this polemic, so that — ^however willing we nught be to dis- 
cuss the subject, for we consider this controversy extremely impor 
tant for the settlement of Russian Socialist questions — we simply 
cannot reply to yelping, and can only shrug oqr shoulders and 
say “The lapdog nMl be strong indeed if be barks at an de 
phant!” ^ 

Not ivithout interest is Mr Mikhailovsky’s next argument, on 
the subject of historical necessity, because it reveals, if only par 
iially, the real ideological baggage of “our well known sociolo 
gist” (the epithet which Mr Mikhailovsky, equally with Mr V V ^ 
enjoys among the liberal representatives of our “cultured' so 
ciely”) He speaks of “the conflict between the idea of historical 
necessity and the importance of individual activity” socially Ac 
hvo figures err in regarding themselves as active figures, when as 
a matter of fact they are “activated,” “manonettes, manipulated 
from a mysterious cellar hy the hntnanent laws of historical ne 
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cessity” — such, he claims, 19 the conclusion to be drawn from this 
idea, \\hich he therefore eharactenses as **sterile” and “diflusc * 
Probably not every reader knows ^vhere Mr Mikliailovsky got all 
this nonsense about marionettes and the like The fact 19 that this ib 
one of the favourite hobbyhorses ol the subjective philosopher — 
the idea of the conflict between determinism and morality, be 
tween historical necessity and the importance of the individual He 
has filled piles of paper on the subject and has uttered an infinite 
amount of sentimental, philistine rubbish m order to settle tins 
conflict in favour of morality and the importance of the individual 
As a matter of fact, there is no conflict here at all , it has been in 
vented by Mi Mikhailovsky, >\lio feared (not without reason) that 
determinism would cut the ^ound from under the phihstme mo 
rality he so loves The idea of determinism, which establishes the 
necessity of human acts and rejects the absurd fable of freedom 
of will, in no way destroys mans reason or conscience, or the 
Judgment of his actions Quite the contrary, the detcrminist view 
alone makes a strict and correct judgment possible, instead of 
attributing everything one fancies to freedom of will Similarly 
the idea of historical necessity in no way undermines the role of 
the individual m history all history is made up of the actions of 
individuals who are undoubtedly active figures The real question 
tliat arises 111 judging the social activity of an individual is what 
conditions ensure the success of this actnit), what guarantee la 
there that this activity will not remain an isolated act lost in a 
welter of contiary acts? Tins also involves a question which n* 
answered diftexenth by Srnna^ DemocTat® and by tbe other Kwwaw 
Socialists, namely, in vVhat way must acUvity which aims at bring 
mg about the Socialist system enlist the masses in order to secure 
real results^ Obviously, the answer to this question depends direct 
ly and immediately ou the conception of the giouping of social 
forces m Russia, of the class struggle out of which Hie oclualities 
of Russian life arise And here too Mr Mikhailovsky dances around 
the question without even attempting to state it precisely and to 
furnish an answer to it Tlie Social Democratic answer to the ques 
tion, as we know, is based on the view that the Russian economic 
nyatem is a hnujaeajs fiorjet), from whloll thf^re can nnlv out? 
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^\ay out, one that necessarily follows from the veiy nature of the 
bourgeois system, namely the class struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie It is obvious that any serious onticiani 
ought to be directed either against the view that our system is a 
bourgeois system or against the conception of the nature of this 
8 ) stem and the laws of its development But Mr Mikhailovsky does 
not even think of dealing wth serious questions He prefers to 
confine himself to meaningless phrasemongering about necessity 
being too general a parenthesis, and so forth Yes, Mr Mikhai 
lovfiky, oily idea will be too general a parenthesis if you first take 
all the maides out of it, as though it were a dried herring, and then 
begin to play about with the skin This skin, which covers really 
aenous and burning questions of the ^ay, is Mr Mikhailovsky’s 
favourite sphere, for instance, he stresses with particular pride 
the fact that ‘^economic materialism ignores or throws a wrong 
light on the question of heroes end the crowd Don’t you see, the 
question — ^^hlch are the claasea whose struggle gives rise to modetu 
Russian actuality, and on what grounds?— is probably too general 
ioT Mr MikUaUo\Bk>, and he avoids it On the other hand the 
question — what relations exist between the hero and the crowd, 
irrespective of whether it is a crowd of workers, peasants, luanu 
facturers or landlords?— 13 a question that mterests him extremely 
These may be really ‘‘interesting” questions, but anybody wlio 
rebukes tlie matenaliats for directing all their efforts to the set 
tlement of problems which directly concern the liberation of the 
toiling class 13 an amateur philistine scientist, and nothing more 
Concluding hia ^‘criticism” (?) of materialism, Mr Mikhailovsky 
makes one more attempt to present facts falsely und performs one 
more manipulation Having eipre^sed doubt as to the correctness 
of Engels’ opinion that Capital was hushed up by the official ecoai 
oomsis (a doubt he justifies on the cunous grounds that there aie 
numerous universities in Germany!), Mr Mikhailovsky says 

^Marx did not hiive tluj* circle of readers ['workers!! in view at all and 
ixpeckd tomeLhlng from men of science” 

That '19 absolutely untrue Marx uiulerstood very well Iiow little he 
could txpeci: jinpartifllhy and scientific criticism from the bourgeois 
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lepiesjentatives of scitnce, and in the PosKcnpt lo Hie aetond edi 
Don of Capital he e\pt*es3ed himself vety posituelv on this point 
He there says 

The understanding which Capital rapidly met with among wide circles of the 
German working class is the beat reward for my labour Herr Meyer a man 
who on economic questions adheres to the bourgeois standpoint aptly stated 
in a pamphlet which appeared during the Franco Prussian War that the great 
capacity for theoretical thinking {der grosse theorefische Snn) which was 
regarded as the heritage of the Germans has completely disappeared among 
the so called educated classes of Germany but, on the other hand is being 
born anew in her working class * 

The manipulation also concerns niateualism and is entirely in 
the spirit of the first sample “The theory [of materialism] has 
never been Bcientifioally proved and verified ” Such \i> the thesis 
Here is the proof 

Individual good pages of historical content in Lnt,els kauuky and certain 
odiers also (as in the esteemed work of Bloss) could get along without the 
label economic materialism, since [note the ‘tlnce I] m fact [sic!) they take 
the sum total of social life into account although the economic slring«» prt* 
dontinale rtn the chord,** 

And the conclusion— “Economic materialism has not justified 
Itself in » science” 

A familiar trick! In ordei to prove ihot the theory laLks foun 
dation, Mr Mikhailovsky first distorts it by attributing to it ihi 
absurd intention of not taking the sura total ol social life into ar 
count, whereas quite the opposite is the case the matenalislH 
(Marxists) were the first Socialists to insist on the need of analys 
irig all aspects bf social life, and not only the economic ^ Then he 


^ This hiia been quite clearly exprcBBed in Capital and m the tauljcs of 
the bocial Democrats, as compared with those of the earliest Socialists Marx 
directly demanded that we should not confine ourselves to the economic aspect 
In 1843, when drafting the programme for a projected magaune, Marx wrote 
to Huge * The Socialist principle as a wliole is again only one aspect 
We, on our part, must devote equal attention to the other aspect the theo- 
retical existence of man, and consequently must make religion, science, and 
so forth an object of our crltioism Just as religion represents a table 
of contents of the theoretical oonfliots of mankind, the political stale repiesents 
a tablo of contents of its praoUoal conflicts Thua, the political aloie, within 
the limits of Us form, expresses tub specie rei publioB [from the political 
arandpointl all social conflicts, needs and interests. Hence to make a moil 
sppflal political question— a ^ the difference between the estate sv leni rtinl 
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declares tlmt “in fact’' tlie n^atcnahsts have “well" explained the 
ftum total of social life by ecpngmioa a fact which obviously de- 
stroys the author) — and finally he comes to the conclusion that ma 
tenahsm has not justified itself 1 But, on the other hand, Mr Mikhai 
lovsky, your manipulation has justified itself magnificently f And 
this IS all that Mr Mikhailovsky bhngs for^vard in “refutation” 
of matenalism I repeat, there is no criticism here, it is nothing but 
*vapid and pretentious verbosity If we were to ask any person what 
objections Mr Mikhailovsky has brought against the view that the 
relations of production form die basis of all others, how he has 
disproved the concept of social formations and the natuial histon 
cal process of develppment of these formations worked out by 
Marx with the help of the matenalist method, how he has proved 
the fallacy of the materialist explanations of various historical quea 
tions given, for instance, by the writers he has mentioned — that 
person would have to answer that he has brought no objections, has 
m no way disproved, and has pomted out no fallacies He has merely 
danced around the subject, trying to confuse ita real meaning by 
phrasemongering, and in passing has invented various piffling sub 
terfuges 

It is hard to expect anydung serious of such a critic when ho 
contmues to refute Marxism In No 2 of Rusakoye Bogatstvo The 
only difference is that he has already exhausted hig own power of 
inventing manipulations and begins to avail himself of those of 
others 

He starts out by declaiming about the “complexity” of social 
life why, even galvanism is connected with economic matenalism, 
because the experiments of Gal yam “produced an impression" on 
Hegel Astonishingly clever! One could just as easily connect Mr 
Mikhailovsky with the Chinese emperor I What are we to deduce 
r from this — apart from the fact that there are people find 
pleasure m talking nonsense^’ Tim nature of the luslorical course 

the teprOajentalive system — an object of criticism by no means Impheg dc 
acendfng from tbo hauteur des pnneipea [the height of principles — Ed ] since 
ibis question expresses in poRlical language tho d fference between tho rule of 
mai) and the rule of private property This means that tbo critic not only 
can but must deal With these political questiona {which tjie Inveterate Saoialisl 
consldcri Mnwotthy of atlentionl 
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of things — Mr Mikhailovsky conlmucs — ^hich 13 generally un 
graspable, has not been grasped by the doctrine of economic mate 
riahsm, ^although the latter apparently rests on two pillars the 
discovery of the all delerimning significance of the forms of pro 
duction and exchange and the '‘unquestionablene^^s of tlie dialectical 
process ” 

And 30, tlie matenahsta rest their ca^e on the “unquestionable- 
ness” of the dialectical process’ In other uords, they base their 
sociological theories on Hegelian triads Here we have the stereo 
typed accusation that Marxism is Hegel mii dialectics ^vhlch one 
thought had already been \\Q\n sufficiently threadbare by Marx’s 
bouigeois critics Unable to bring anything against tlie doctrine 
itself, these gentlemen fastened on Marx’s method of expression and 
ottacked the origin of the theory, thinking thereby to undermine 
the theory itself And Mr Mikhailovsky makes no bones about 
lesorting to similar methods He uses a chapter from Engels’ 
Anti Duknng a pretext Replying to Duhring, who had attacked 
Marx’s dialectics, Engels says that Marx never even thought of 
“proving” anything by means of Hegelian triads, that Marx only 
studied and investigated the real process, and that he regarded the 
conformity of a theory to leality as its only ciitenon If, however, 
It sometimes transpired that the development of any particular 
social phenomenon conformed with the Hegelian, scheme, namely, 
thesis — negation — negation of the negation, there is nothing at all 
surpnsing in this, for it la no rare thing in nature generally And 
Engels proceeds to cite examples from the field of natural history 
(the development of a seed) and from the social field — for m 
stance, that first there was pnimtlve Coimnunism then private prop 
erty, and then the capitalist socialisation of labour, or that first 
there was primitive matenalism, then ideahain, and then aclenlifio 
materialism, and so forth It is clear t6 everybody that the main 
burden of Engels’ argument is that materialists must depict the 
historical process correctly and accurately, and tliat insistence on 
dlaleoUcs, the selection of examples which demonatrate the 
correctness of tlie triad, if nothing but a relic of the Hegelianism 
out of which scienufic Socialism has grown, a relic of iu method of 
expression And indeed, once it has been categoncglly declared 
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that to attempt to “prove” anything by triads is absurd, and that 
nobody even tbouglit otf doing so, what significance can examples 
q( “dialectical” processes have? Is It not obvloais that they merely 
point to the origin of the doctrine, and nothing more? Mr Mifchai 
lovsky himself feels this when he says that the theory should not 
be hlatned for its origin But in order to discern in Engels 
arguments something more than the origin of the theory, it was 
obviously necessary to prove that the matenalists had settled at 
least one historical ‘‘problem” by means of tnads, and not on the 
basis of the appropriate facts Did Mr Mikhailovsky attempt to 
prove this^ IVot a bit of it On the contrary, he was himself 
obliged to admit that “Marx filled tlia empty dialectical scheme with 
a factual content to such an extent” that “it could be removed 
from this content like a lid from a bowl ^vithout anything being 
changed^^ (as to the exception which Mr Mikhailovsky makes 
here — ^regarding the futuie — ^we shall deal with it below) If that 
18 so why IS Mr Mikhailovsky so eagerly Concerned with this lid 
that changes nothing^ What the point of asserting that the mate 
rialiats “rest” their case on the unquestionaLIeness of the dialec 
tical process? Why, when he is combating this lid, does he declare 
that he is combatmg one of the “pillars” of scientific Socialism, 
which 18 a direct untruth? 

I stall not, of course, examine how Mr Mikhailovsky analyses 
the examples of tnads, because, I repeat, this lias no connection 
whatevet either with fecieiitvfic maierialiam or with Russian 
Marxism But the interesting question arises what >grounds did 
Mr Mikliailovaky ha\e for so distorting the altitude of Marxists 
to dialectics? Twdfold grounds firstly, Mi Mikhailovsky heard 
somethmg, but did not quite grasp what it was all about, second 
ly, Mr Mikhailovsk) performed another piece of juggling (or, 
ratlier, borrowed it from Duhring) 

As to the first point, when reading Mai'xist literature Mr 
Mikhailovsky constantly came across the phrases “the dialectical 
method” in social science, “dialectical thought,” again m the sphere 
of social questions, “which is alone in quesUon,” and so forth In his 
simplicity of heart (it were well if it were only simplicity) he took 
It for granted that this metliod consists in solving all sociological 
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prablenis in accordance with the laus of the Hogchan triad If hr 
had been just a little more attentne to the matter m hand he could 
not but have become convinced of the stupidity of this notion What 
Mane and Engels called the dialectical method — in contradistinction 
to the metaphysical method — is nothing more or less than the scien 
tihc method in sociology, ^vhlch consists in regarding society as a 
living organism in a constant stale of development (and not as 
something mechanically concatenated and therefore perrailling any 
arbitrary combination of individual social elements), the study of 
which requires an objective analysis of the relations of production 
that constitute tlie given social formation and an inve^^tigation of 
Its laws of functioning and development We shall endeavour below 
to illustrate the relation between the dialectical mclhod and tlie 
inetaph)sical method (to winch concept the subjective method m 
sociology undoubtedly belongs) by an example taken from Mr 
Mikhailovsky’s own arguments For the present we shall only ob 
serve that anyone who reads the definition and description of the 
dialectical method given either by Engels (in the polemic against 
Duhnng Socw/wtti, Ulopian and Scientificjor by Marx (various 
remarks in Capital and in the Postscript to the second edition, 
The Poverty of Philosophy)^ will see that the Hegelian triads are 
not even mentioned, and that it all amounts to regarding social 
evolution as a natural historical process of development of social 
economic formations In confirmation of this I shall cite in ex 
tenso the description of the dialectical method given in the 
Vestmk Evropy {European Messenger) x 1872, No 5 (in the 
article, “The Standpoint of the Political and Economic Critique of 
Karl Marx”), which is quoted by Marx m the Postscript to the 
second edition of Capital Marx there gays that the method employed 
in Capital had been Utde understood 

* German reviewers of course slirick out at *Hegclian sophistics.* ** 

And in order to illustrate lus method more clearly, Marx quotes 
the description of it given in the article mentioned 

The one thing which h of moment to Marc " \l is there slated, 'hs to hnti 
the law of the phenomena with whose in\e ligation ho is conccmcd 
Of still greater moment to him is the of their variation of their do clop 
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menl, * e of their transition from one fori^ mto anolW from one series of 
connections into a different one Conscquenlly, Mane only troubles him 
aelJf about one thing to show, by rigid scientific investigation the necessity 
of snccessdve doteitmlnale orders of social conditions and to establish^ as 
impartially as possible the facta that serve him for fundamental starting 
points For this It is quite enough if ho proves, at the some time, both the 
necessity of the present order of things, and the necessity of another order 
Into which the must inevitably pass o^cr, and this all the same whether 
men believe or do not believe it whether they are oon^^noua or unconscious 
of it Marx treats the social movement as a process of natural history, governed 
by laws not only independent of human will, ooneoiousnesa and intelligence, 
but rather on the contrary, determining that will, consciousness and intelli 
genoe [To be noted by Messieurs the subjcclivists, who separate social evo- 
lution from the evolution of natural history because man rets himself con 
scions aims and is guided by definite Ideals ] If in the history of civilisation 
the conscious element plays a part bo subordinate then it is sell-ovident that 
a critical inquiry whose subject matter is civilisation, can, less than anything 
else, have for its basis arty form of or any result of, consciousness^ That is 
to say, that not the idea, but the matcnnl phenomenon alone can servo as 
its starting point Such an inquiry will confine itself to the confrontation 
and the compari«?on of a fact not with ideas, but tvith another fact For this 
inquiry, the one thing of moment is that both facts be investigated as ao 
ourat*ily as possible, and that they actually form, each with respect to the 
other, different momenta of an evolution bat most important of all Is the 
rigid analysis of the senes of successions, of the sequences and copcatena 
tions in which the different stages of auch an evolution present themselves 
But it will be sold, the general laws of economic life are one and the same, 
no matter whether they are applied to the present or the past This Marx 
directly denies According to him, such abstract laws do not exist On the 
contrary, in his opinion every historical period has laws of its otvn 
Economic life offers n phenomenon analogous to the hietorv of evolution in 
other branches of biology The old economists misunderstood the nature of 
economic laws when they likened them to the laws of physics and chemistry 
A more thorough analysis of phenomena shows that social organisms differ 
ai^ong themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals Whilst Marx 
sets himself the task of following and explaining from this point of view the 
economic system established by the sway of capital, he is only formulating, 
in a stnotly soientifio manner, the aim that every accurate investigation into 
economic life must have. The scienUfio value of such an Inquiry Uos in the 
dleolosing of tho special laws that regulate the ongin, existence, development, 
and death of a given social orgapism and its replacement by another and 
higher onp,*‘ 

Such is \\\e description of the dmlwtica! method whiph Marx 
fished out of the bottomless pit of magazine and newspaper 
consmente on Capiiult and which ho Itanalatod into German, 
Iwcause this descnption of the method, as he himself says, is 
entirely correct One asks, is there any mention here, even a single 
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word, about triads tnchotouue^, the unqueatioiiableneva of the 
dialectical (method) process and suchlike nonsense, against ^iViich 
Mr Mikhailovsky jousts m so knightly a fashion And after giv 
ing this description, Marx directly ^vays that Ins method is the 
“direct opposite’* of Hegel’s metliod According to Hegel the devel 
opment of the idea in conformity ivilh the dialectical laws of llir 
triad, defines the development of the real world And it is of 
course only m this sense that one can speak of the importance of 
the triads and of the unquestionablencss of the dialectical process 
“With me, on the contrary ” Marx says, “the ideal is nothing else 
than the material world reflected ’’ And the whole matter thus 
amounts to an “affirmative recognition of the existing elate of 
things’* and of its inevitable* development No other role remains for 
the mads than as a lid and a ekin (“I coquetted ^\ith the 
modes of expression” of Hegel, Marx 8a)b in this same Postscript), 
m which only phihstines could be mlerened How, one now asks, 
should we judge a man who get out to cnticiae one of the “pillars” of 
scientific materialism, i e , dialectics* and began to speak of any 
thing you like, even of frogs and Napoleon, except of the nature 
of dialectics, except of the question whether the development of 
society IB really a process of natural history, whether the material 
i&t conception of economic formations of society as special social 
organisms is correct, whether ihe methods of objective analysis 
of these formations are right ones, whether social adeas really do 
not define social development but are themselves defined by it, and 
so forth Can one merely assume a lack of understanding in this 
case*^ 

As to the second point after such a “criticism” of dialectic^, 
Mr Mikhailovsky attributes to Marx these methods of proof “by 
means of’ Hegelian triads and, of course, victoriously combats 
them 

‘Regarding future,^ he says, “the imraaneni laws of society fallow ex 
olusively dialectical lines'’ (This is the exception referred to above) 

Marx’s arguments on the subject of tlie inevitability of the ex 
propriation of the expropriators by virtue of tho laws of develop 
ment of capitalism bear an “exclusively dfalectical character” 
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MaiXH hdiaV* of the cominx)n ownership of laml and capital ui 
the sense of its inevitability and unquestionablenesa rests entirely 
on the end of an Hegelian three tenri diain ” 

This argument is “entirely taken” from Duhring, who adduces 
It in his Kritische Geschichte der Nationalokonomie und des 
Sozialisnms (3 Aufl , 1879, S 486 87)^ But Mr Mikhailovsky 
says not a word about Duhnng Perhaps the idea of garbling 
Marx in this way occurred to him independently? 

Engels gave a splendid reply to Duhring, and since he also 
quotes Dlihiing’a criticism we shall confine ourselves to Engels’ 
reply The reader will see that it fits Mr Mikhailovsky entirely 

This Iiialorical Bkcloh (of the geneais of thu BO-called pnmitlvo occumu 
latlon of capital in England) is relatively the beet part of Mane’s book [saje 
Uuhrlngj and would be even better if it had not relied on dialectical crutches 
to help out it« scholarly basfe. The Hegelian negation of the negation, in 
default of anything better and dleailor, has m fact to serve hero as the midwife 
to delUer ihe future from the womb of the past The abolition of individual 
properly which since the sixteenth century has been effected in the way 
ndicated by Mart, is the first negation It will be followed by a second 
which hears the character of a negation of the negation, hence the restoration 
of individual properly,’* but In a higher form, based on common ownership 
of the land and of the instruments of labour Herr Marx also calls this new 
individual property* — social property” and In this we have the Hegelian 
higher unity, in whieh the contradiction is resolved [aufgehoben — a specific 
Hegelian tern], that is to say, in the Hegelian verbal jugglery, it is both 
overcome and pileserved Accoi^dmg to this, the expropriation of the 
rrproprlators is as it were the aulomatio result of historical reality in its 
material and external relations It would he difficult to convince a sen 
<*ible man of the necessity of the common ownership of land and capital, on 
iho basis of Hegelian word juggling such as the negation of the negation 
The nebulous hybnds of Marx a conceptions will however surprise no one 
wK? "saUses whal phsntaRhs can he bitih up with the Hegelian dishcUcs as 
the scientific basis or rather what monstrosities necessarily spring from it 
For tho benefit of the reader who is not familiar with those artifices, it must 
be pointed out that Hegel s first negation is the idea of Uie fall from grace, 
which is taken from thtf catechism, and his second is the idea of a higher 
unity leading to redemption The logic of facts can hardly be based on this 
nonsensical analogy borrowed from the religloua sphere Herr Marx re 
mains cheerfully in the nebulous world of has property which is at tho same 
lime both individual and ewiial and leaves it to bis adepts to solve for them 
selves this profound dialectical enigma.* Thus far Herr Duhring 

* So [Engels concludes} Marx has no other way of proving the necessity of 
ih^ social revolution and the establishment of a social system based on thr 

^ i Critical HiUory of ^aildnal Fconomy md Sort ahem ihird edition 
1879 pp 486 87 — Trans 
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cuuunon ownerelup of land and of ilio means of production produced by 
lallow except by using the Hegelian negation of the negation and because 
he bases his Socialist theorj on these nonsensical analogies borrowed from 
religion he armes at the result that in the *mciety of the future there will 
bo ownership which is at the same time both individual and social, as the 
Hegelian higher unity of the siiblated contradiction 

(That thia f^jrmulation of Duhmg’a views entirely fits Mr Mi 
khailovsky too is pro\ed hy the folloivlng passage in his aiticle 
‘‘Karl Marx Before the Couit of Mr J Zhukovsky” Objecting to 
Mr Zhukovsky's assertion that Marx is a defender of private prop 
erty, Mr Mikhailovsky refers to this scheme of Marx's and ex 
plains It in the following manner *Tn Ins scheme Marx performed 
two well known tricks of the Hegelian dialectics firstly, the 
scheme is constructed in accordance with the laws of the Hegelian 
triad , secondl) , the synthesis is based on the identity of opposites — 
individual and social pioperl) This means that the word 
individual’ hero has the ^^pecific, purely arbitrary meaning of a 
term of the dialectical process, and absolutely nothing can be 
based on it ” This was said by a man of the most estimable mten 
tions, defending, m \iie eyes of the Knssian public, the ^'Eangnine” 
Marx from the bourgeois Mr Zhukovsky And with these estuna 
hie intention? he explains Marx in such a way as to represent him 
as basing his conception of the process on “tricks” ^ Mr Mikliai 
lovaky may draw from this the for him not unprofitable moral 
that, whatever the matter in hand may be, estimable mtentiona 
ft I one are not quite enough ) 

Lot ui for iho moment leave the negation ol the negation to look after 
Itself, and let us have a look at the ownership which Is at the same time 
both Individual and soolal ’ Herr Duhring charactenses this as a nebulous 
world, and curiously enough he ia really right on this point Unfortunately, 
however it is not Marx but on the oontrary Herr Duhring himself who li 
m this nebulous world ho can put Marx Hght k la Hegel, by folRimg 
on him the higher unity of property, of which there is not a word in Maifx, 
[Marx saysij 

* *It IS the negation of negation This does not re-establish prlvAlo property 
for the producer, but gives him individual property based on the acquieltions 
of the capitalist era, on co-operation and the possession in common of 
the land and of tlic means of production 

The transferraation of Bcaltered private properly, arising from individual 
labour, into capitalist private* properly is, naturally a process, incomparably 
more protracted, violent and difficult, than the transformation of capllallfillc 

a9— 71 
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pnvato property already practically tcating on fCciaUeed production, into so. 
cialised pxopeirty 

That IS all The state of things brought about through the expropriation 
of the expropriators la therefore characterised aa the re establishment of 
individual property, but on the bqsis of the social ownership of the land and 
of the meana of production produced by labour itself To anyone who under 
stands German land Russian too, Mr Mlkhalloveky because the trauBlalion 
IS absolutely correct] this means that social ownership extends to the land 
and the other means of production, and private ownership to the products, 
that is the articles of consumption And in order to m^o this comprehensible 
even to children of six Marx assumes on page 90 ‘a community of free 
individuals, carrying on their work, with the means of production in common, 
in wbeh the labour power of all the different individuals is consciously applied 
as the combined labour power of the community,* ® that is a society organised 
on a Socialist basis and he says ThQ total product of our community is a 
social product One portion serves ad fresh means of pioduotJoji and rammns 
socid But another portion is consumed by the membera as means of sub 
tlstenoo A dhinbuUon of this portion wnong is consequently necessary * 
And auiely that is oloar eawmgh even for Herr Dviijxing 

The property wbioh is at the same time both private and sopial, thU 
hybrid, this nonsense which necessarily springs from Hegelian dialectics this 
nebulous world, this profound dialectical enigma, which Marx leaves his 
adepts to solve for themaelvcs — is yat another free creation end imagination 
on the part of Heir Duhring 

”But what role [Cngols continues] does the negation of the negation play 
in Marx? On page B34* and the following pages he sots out the conclusions 
which ho draws from the preceding fifty pages of econoanio and historical 
JnvflsUgalion into the so-called primitive accumulation of capital Before the 
capitalist era, at least in England, petty industry existed on the basis of the 
private piv>perty of the labourer in his means of produotiom The so-oaJled 
primitive accnmulation of capital consisted in this case in the expropriation 
of these Immediate producers, that fa, in the dissolution of private property 
based on the labouij’ of its owner This was possible because the petty Indusiry 
referred to above is compatible only with a system of production and a* 
society, moving within narrow and primitive bounds, and at a certain stage 
of Its development it brings forth ibi material agenclea lor its own aimihila 
Uoin- Thia annihilation, the tranoformation of the individual and scattered 
means of production into socially concentrated ones, ferns the pre-hlatory of 
capital As soon as the labourers are turned into proletarians, their means 
of labour into Capital aa soon aa the capitalist mode of production stands 
on its owp feet, the farther sociallaation of labour and further transformation 
of the land and other means of production [into capital], and therefore tlio 
further expropnatlon of private proprietors takes a new form 

* *That which is now to be expropriated is no longer the labourer working 
for hiUiself, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers This expropriation 
is kacompUshed by the action of the Immanent laws of capitalistic prc^ucUon 
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ileell by tbo centralisation of capital One capiinliat always kills many Hand 
in hand with this centralisation or this expropnation of many capitalists by 
few, develop, on an ever extending scale the co operative form of the labour 
process, the conscious technical appllcalmn of science the methodical cul 
llvation of the aoil, the transformation of tho instruments of labour into 
of labour only uaablo in common, the economising of all means 
of pioduoUon by their use as the means of production of comhmed socialised 
labour Along with the coostantly diminishing of the magnates 

of oapitoJ, who usurp and monopolise all advanlagea of riiis process of trans* 
fonunlion, grows the mass of misery, oppressloDt ala cry degradation ox 
ploitawon, but with this loo grows tho revolt cf the tvorking class a c1b'»s 
alwaya inoTcaaing m mimber, and disciplined united, oiganised by the very 
mccbaiuBm of the process of cnpllaliat production itself The monopoly of 
capital Incomes a fetter upon the mode o( production which has sprung up 
and flourished along with and under lU Cenlralisallon of the means of pro- 
duclion soolalisation of labour at last reach a point where they become 
incotr^^tible with their capitalist integument Tliis integument is burst, asun 
dor The knell of capitalist private property spunda The expropriators are 
expropriated ’ * 

“And now I ask tiha reader wliere are the dialectical frills and maica and 
intellectual arabesques where tho mixed and luisconceived ideas as a result 
of which everything is all one in the end, where the dialectical miracles 
for his faithful followers, where the myatedous dialectical rubbish and tho 
contortions baaed on tho Hegelian Logos doettme, withoul which Marx 
according to Herr Duhrmg Is quite unable to accomplish his development? 
Marx merely shows from Mstoiy and in this passage states In a summarised 
form* that just as tho former petty industry necessarily, through its own 
development, created the conditions of Its annihilation f e , of the expropna 
lion of tho amaU pioprlcVoTS, so now tho capltaUat mode of production haS 
likewise itself created tlie matenal conditions which will annihilate it The 
process is a historical one, and if it is at the same tbne a dialectical proceos, 
this is not Marx’s fault, however annoying It may be for Herr Dublin g 

Tt is only at this point, after Marx has completed his proof on the basis 
of historioal and economic facts, that he proceeds The capitalist mode of 
production and appropriation, and hence capitalist private property is the 
first negation of individual private property founded on tho labours of the 
proprietor But oapitnllst production begets, with the inexorability of a law 
of Nature, its own negation It la the negation of the negation — and so on 
(as quoted above) 

“In oharacterislng the process as the negation of tho negation therefore, 
Marx does not dream of attempting to prove by this Umt the process was his- 
torically necessary On the contrary after he has pro\cd from history tlial 
In fact the process has nartially already occurred, and partially must occur 
in the future, he then also oharacteriaca it as a process which develops in 
accordance with & definite dialectical law That Is all Tt Is therefore once 
again a pure diatoriion of the facts by Herr Duhrlng, when he declares that 
the negation of the negation has to servo here aa the midwife to deliver the 
futuro from tho womb of the past, or that Marx wants anyone to allow him 

* Capital^ pp 836 37 — Trans 
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6 o]f to be convinced of the ncoe68it7 of the common owneraljJp of land and 
capital on the basis of the negation of the negation * ^ 

The reader will see that the whole of Engels’ excellent rebuttal 
of Duhnng given here applies in all respects to Mr Mikhailov 
fiky who also asserts that with Marx the future rests exclusively 
on the end of an Hegelian chain and that the conviction of its 
inevitability con be founded only on faith (It would not bo 
superfluous to note in this connection that this entire explanation 
is contained in that same chapter in which Engels discusses the 
seed, -the leaching of Rousseau, and other examples of the dialec 
tical process It would seem that a mere compaiiaon of these cx 
amples with the clear and categorical statements of Engels [and of 
Marx, who had prelinunanly read the raanuscnpt of this work] 
to the effect that there can be no question of ‘‘proving” anything 
by triads or of inserting in the depiction of the real process the 
“conditional terms” of these triads, should be quite sufiScient 
to make clear the absurdity of accusing Marxism of Hegelian 
dialectics ) 

The whole difference between Duhnng and Mr Mikhailovsky 
reduces itself to the following two small points firstly, Duhnng, 
despite the fact that ho cannot speak of Marx without foaming at 
the mouth, nevertheless considered it necessary to mention in the 
next paragraph of his History that Marx in the Postsenpt categor 
ically repudiated the accusation of being an Hegelian, whereas 
Mr Mikhailovsky remains silent as to this (above quoted) abso 
lately definite and clear statement by Marx of what ho conceives 
the dialectical method to be 

Secondly, another peculiarity of Mr Mikhailovsky’s is that 
he concentrated all his attention on the use of tenses Why, when 
he speaks of the future, does Marx use the present tenae’— our 
philosopher demands with an air of triumph The answer to this 
YOU will find in any grammar, most worthy critic you mil find 
that the present tense is used in place of the future tense when 
the future 18 regarded ae inevitable and unquestionable But why 
so, why 18 It unquestionable?— asks Mr Mikhailovsky uneasily, 

^Frederick Engels, Herr Eugen DUhnngs Reiolution m Science, Ena 

ed, Moscow, 19M, pp 14752 -- Trow 
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clc«inng to depict ao profound a state of perturbation rtat xt will 
justify even a distortion And on tills point* too, Maix gave an 
absolutely definite reply You may consider it inadequate or 
wrong, but in that case you must show “how exactl>” and “why 
exactly’* it is wrong, and not talk nonsense about Hegelianism 

There was a time when Mr Mikhailovsky not only knew himself 
what this reply was* but taught it to others Mr Zlinkovsky, he 
wrote in 1877* might wth good grounds have regarded Marx’s con 
Blruction concerning the future as emgmatical, but “he had no 
moral right” to ignore the question of the socialisation of labour, 
“to which Marx attributes vast importance ” Well, of course^ 
Zhukovsky m 1877 had no moral right to ignore the question, but 
Mr Mikhailovsky in 1894 has this moral nght Perhaps, quod licet 
Jovt, non licet bovi’^ ^ t 

At this point I cannot help recalling a curious fact regard 
mg the conception of this socialisation which was at one time ex 
pressed in Otechestvenniye Zapi&ki In No 7, 1883, this magazine 
printed a “Letter to the Editor” from a certain Mr Postoronny^ 
who, just like Mr Mikhailovsky, regarded Marx’s “construction” 
about the future as enigmatical 

Essentially * this gentleman argues, the social form of labour under capital 
ism amounts to this that several hundred or thousand workers grind hammer 
turn, lay on, lay under pull and perform numerous other operations under 
one roof The general character of this regime Is excellently expresaed by 
the proverb Each for himself, and God for all* What social form of labour 
Is this? 

Well, you can see at once that the man has grasped what it is 
all about ^ “The social form of labour amounta to work 
mg under one roofM And when such preposterous ideas are ex 
pressed in one of the best of the Russian magazines they want 
to assure us that the theoretical part of Capital is generally 
tecognised by science Yea, as it was unable to adduce any objec 
tioi to Capital of any senous weight, “generally recognised 
science” began to bow and scrape before It, at the same tune 
continuing to betray the jnost elementary ignorance and to repeat 

1 What JR permissible to Jove is not permissible to the bull -- Trans 

^ A pseudonym used by N K, Mikhailovsky 
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the o\i banalities of sehool econoimcs We shall have dwell 
a little on this question in order to make clear to Mr Mikhailov 
sky the real meaning of the matter, which, according to his usual 
custom, he hag entirely ignored 

The Bocialisation of labour by capitalist production doca not 
consist in the fact that people work under one roof (that is only 
a small part of the process), but in the fact that concentration of 
capital 18 accompanied by apecialisaUon of social labour, by a 
reduction in the number of capitalists an any given branch of 
industry and an increase in the number of special branchea of 
industry — m the fact that many divided processes of prcwhiclion 
ate merged into one social process of production When, in the 
era of handicraft weaving, for example, the small producers them 
selves spun the yam and made it into cloth, we had only a few 
branchea of industry (spinning and weaving were merged) But 
when production becomes socialised by capitalism, the number 
of special branches of industry Increases cotton spinning and 
cotton weaving are separated, this division and concentration of 
production in their turn give rise to new branchea — the produc 
tion of machines, coal mining, and so forth In each branch of 
industry, which has now become more specialised, the number of 
capitalists steadily decreases This means that the social tie 
between the producers becomes increasingly stronger and the 
producers become welded into a single Vhole The separate small 
producers each performed a few operations at one time, and 
were therefore relatively independent of each other if, for 
instance, a handicraftsman himself sowed flax, and hunself spun 
and wove, he was almost independent of others It was this (and 
only ihie) regime of Bmnll, disunited commodity producers that 
Justified the proverb *^Eaoh for himself, and God for all/^ that 
18, the anarchy of market fluctuations But the case is entirely 
different under the socaalisalion of labour achieved by capital 
i$b The nmnufacturer who produces fabrics depend on the 
cotton yarn manufacturer, the latter ort the capitalist planter wno 
grows the cotton, on the oivner of the machine building works, 
the coal mine, and so on and so forth The result la that no 
capitalist can get along without others It is quite clear that the 
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proverb “each for hiTn‘»elf” is quite inapplicable to such a regime 
here each works for all and all for each (and no room is left for 
God — either as a supermundane fantasy or as a mundane “golden 
call ’) The nature of the regime completely changes If during 
the regime of small, separate enterprises work came to a stand 
still in any one of them, this affected only a small number of 
members of society, did not cause any general perturbation, and 
therefore did not arouse general attention and did not provoke 
social interference But if work comes to a standstill in a large 
enterprise, devoted to a highly specialised branch of industry, 
and tlierefore working almost for the whole of society and, in 
its turn, dependent on the whole of society (for the sake of 
simplicity I assume that socialisation has attained Us culminat 
ing point), work is then bound to come to a standstill m all the 
other enterprises of society, because they can obtain the necessary 
products only from this enterprise and can dispose of all their 
commodities only provided the commodities of this enterpri<ie 
are available The whole of production thus becomes fused into 
a single social process of production, yet each enterprise is 
conducted by a separate capitalist, is dependent on his will and 
turns over the social products to him as his private property 
Is it then not clear that the form of production comes into ir 
reconcilable contradiction ’with the form of appropriation? Is it 
not evident that the latter is bound to adapt itself to the foimer 
and is also bound to become socleh that is, Socialist? And the 
wise philistine of the Otechestvenniye Zapiski reduces the whole 
thing to the performance of work under one roof Could, anything 
bo wider of the mark! (I have described only the material 
process, only the change in the relations of production, mthout 
touching on the social aspect of the process, the amalgamation 
welding and organisation of the workers, since that is a derivative 
and subsidiary phenomenon ) 

Tlie reason that such elementary things have to be explained 
to the Russian “democrats” is that they are immersed to tlieir 
very ears in petty bourgeois ideas and are positively unable to 
imagine any system but a petty bourgeois one 

But let us return to Mr Mikhailovsky What objections did he 
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level against the facia and considerations on which Marx baaed 
the conclusion that the Socialist system was inevitable by virtue of 
the very laws of development of capitalism^ Did he show that in 
reality— under a commodity organisation of social economy — theie ♦ 
is no growing specialisation of the social process of laboui 
concentraUon of capital and enterprises and socialisation of the 
whole labour process? No^ he did not cite a single instance in 
refutation of these facts Did he shake the proposition that 
anarchy, which is irreconcilable with social labour, is inherent 
uv capitalist society^ He said nothing about this Did he pro\c 
that rii0 amalgamation of the labour processes of all the capital 
ists into a single social labour process is compatible with private 
property, or that a solution to the contradiction other than that 
indicated by Marx is possible and thinkable? No, he did not say 
a single word about this 

On what then does his criticism rest^ On twistings and distor 
tlons and on a spate of words, words that are nothing but sotmd 
and wind 

And, indeed, how else are we to characterise such methods when 
the critic, having first talked a lot of nonsense about triple succes 
sive steps of history demands of Marx with a serious air *‘And 
what next^’^ — that is, how \n\\ history proceed beyond that 
final stage of the process which he has described Please note that 
from the very outset of Ips literary and revolutionary activity 
Marx rhost definitely demanded that sociological theory should 
accurately depict the real process — ^atvd nothing more (cf , for in 
stance, The Communist Manifesto on the Communists* cnierion of 
theory) Ho strictly adhered to this demand m his Capita/ 
he made it his task to give a scientific analysis of the capital 
ist formation of society — and there he stopped, having shown 
that the development of this orgamsation going on under 
our eyes really has such and such a tendency, that it must incvi 
tably perish and become transformed into another, a higher organ 
isation But Mr Mikhailovsky, overlooking the whole meaning 
of Marx*s docturte, puts his stupid question ‘‘And what next?** 
And he profoundly adds “I must frankly confess that I do not 
quite understand Engels* reply” put we must frankly confe^^ 
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Mr Mikhailovaky, that we quite understand the spirit and methods 
of ^uch cnticism 

0i take the iollowing mguinent 

In the Middle Ages Marxs individual property ba^cd on the indhuluals 
own labour was neither the only nor the prcdominaling factor even in the 
realm of economic relations There was much more alongside of it to which 
however the dialectical method m Marts interpretation land not in Mr 
Mikhailovsky’s garbled version of it^l does not propose to return It is 

evident that all these schemes do not present a picture of historical realit> 
or even of its proportions, but simply satisfy the tendency of the human mind 
to think of every object in Its past present and future slates ' 

Lven your methods of garbling, Mr Mikhailovsky, are stereotyped 
to the point of nausea First he insinuates into Marv'a scheme, 
which clauns to formulate the actual process of development of 
capitalism (other features of the economic system of the Middle 
Ages are omitted for the very reason that they belonged to the 
feudal social formation, whereas Marx investigates only the '*cap 
ilalisF’ formation In its pure form the process of development 
of capitalism actually did begin — for instance, in England — with 
the regime of small, separate commodity producers and their indi 
vidual labour propeity), and nothing else, the intention of prov 
ing everything by tnads, then tie establishes the fact that Marx’s 
scheme does not conform to tlus plan foisted on it by Mr Mi 
khailoisky (the third stage restores only “one” aspect of the first 
stage, omitting all the others) and then m the coolest manner 
possible he comes to the conclusion that “the scheme evidently does 
not piesent a pictuie of historical reality”^ 

Is any serious controversy thinkable with such a man, a man 
who (es Engels said of Duhring) is incapable of quoting accurately 
even b) way of exception^ Can one here “object” v^hen the public is 
assured that the scheme ‘evidently” docs not conform to reality, 
while not even an attempt is made to prove its falsity in any par 
Ucular? Instead of criticising llie real contents of Marxist views, 
Mr Mikhailovsky exorcises lus ingenuity on tlie subject of the 
categories past, present and future Arguing against the “eternal 
truths” of Heir Dulmng, Engels, for instance, says that 

we arc at pre enl being preached a ihrcefoM moralily feudal chnsllan 
boiirgcoifc, and proletarian, bo that the past present and future have ihtir own 
theories nf morality ’ 
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In this connection^ Mr Mikhailovsky reasons as follows 

I tlunk that It Is the catetgorlca past, present and future that he at the 
bam of all triple divisions of hUlory into periods 

What profundity^ Who does not know that if any social phenome 
non whatever is examined in its process of development there v/iU 
always be discovered in it relics of the past, the foundations of the 
present and the ^erxos of the future^ But did Engels, for instance, 
think of asserting that the history of morality (he was speakings 
Vou know, only of the “present”) was confined to the three factors 
indicated, that feudal morality, for example, was not preceded by 
slave morality, and the latter by the morality of the primitive Com 
mum at community^ Instead of seriously cnticieing Engels’ attempt 
to analyse the modern trends of moral ideas by explaining them 
materialistically Mr Mikhailovsky treats us to the most empty 
phrasemongering 

In connection with the methods of “criticism’ Mr Mikhailovsky 
resorts to, a criticism which begins mth the statement that he does 
uot know where, in what work, the materialist conception of history 
13 expounded, it would perhaps not be unprofitable to recall that 
there was a time when the author knew one of these works and was 
able to appraise it correctly In 1877, Mr Mikhailovsky expressed 
the following opinion of Capital 

‘If wo remove from Capital the heavy, clumsy and unnecessary Hd of Hegel 
Ian dialectics [how stranpe? How ie U that ”the Hegelian dialectiOB” was 
“unnecessary” in 1877 while in 1894 it appears that materialism rests on 
the unqueslionableness of the dialectical proc^^ss ?J, we shall observe in It, 
aside from the other merits of this work excellently elaborated material for 
an answer to the general gucsllon of the relation of forms to the matenal 
conditions of their existence, and an excellent formulation of this question 
for a given sphere” 

“The relation of forms to the material conditions of their ex 
istenco”^ — ^ivhy, this is precisely that question of the inter relabon 
of the \anon8 aspects of social life of the superslructure <rf adeo 
logical social relations resting on matenal relations, in the answer 
to which the doctiine of materialism consists Let us proceed 

”In polnl ol fart the whole of ^CapilaV [mj italics^ la dc\ote(l to an in 
into how tlw ^onal form oucp arisen roptmues to develop and no 
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centuales its typical features^ subjecting to itself and assimilating di coveries 
inventions, Improvementa in methods of production new markets and science 
itself compelling them to work for it, and how finalh the gi\en form can 
not tolerate further changes in material conditions 

An a^^tonishing thing^ In 1877, the whole of * CapitaV* ^vas 
devoted to a materialist inquiry into the gi\en social form (in 
what else can materialism consist if not in explaining social forms 
by material conditions), yet m 1894 it turns out that it is not even 
kno™ where, in what work, an exposition of this materialism is 
to be sought^ 

In 1877, Capital contained an ‘inquiry’* into how ‘hhe given 
form [the capitalist form, is that not so*^] cannot tolerate further 
changes in material conditions” (mark that’) — whereas in 1894 it 
turns out that there was no inquiry at all, and that the conviction 
that the capitalist form cannot tolerate a further development of 
productive forces — rests “exclusively on the end of an Hegelian 
triad”! Mr Mikhailovsky wrote in 1877 that “the analysis of 
the relations of the given social form to the material conditions 
of Its existence will forever [my italics] remain a memorial to the 
logical powers and the vast erudition of the author” — whereas m 
1894 he declares that the doctrine pf materialism has never and 
nowhere been verified and proved scientifically 

An astonishing thmg’ can tlua mean^ What has hap 

pened? 

Two things have happened firstly, the “Russian” peasant So-^ 
oialism of the ’seventies — ^which “snorted” at freedom because of 
its bourgeois eharacter, which opposed the “highbrow libexnla” who 
carefully glossed over the antagonisms of Russian life and which 
dreamed of a peasant revolution— has completely decayed and 
has begotten that vulgar philistine liberalism which discerns an 
“encouraging” impression m the progressive trends of peasanl 
economy, forgetting that they are accompanied (and determined) 
by the wholesale expropriation of the peasantry Secondly, in 
1877 Mr Mikhailovsky became so absorbed in his task of defend 
ing the “sanguine” (le^ revolutionary Socialist) Marx from the 
liberal critics that he failed to observe the incompatibility of 
MarV^ method with his own method Well, this irreconcilable 
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antagonism beti\een dialectical materialism and subjective aociol 
ogy was explained to him— explained by Engels’ articles and 
books, explained by the Russian Social Deonocrats (in Plekhanov 
one frequently meets with very apt comments on Mr Mikhailov 
sl,y)^aiid Mr Mikhailovsky, instead of seriously sitting down 
to reconsider the whole question, simply swallowed the bait In 
stead of welcoming Marx, as he did m 1872 and 1877, he now 
yelps at him under the guise of dubious praises, and shouts and 
fumes against the Russian Marxists who do not want to rest 
content with *'the defence of the economically weak,’" with ware- 
houses and improvements in the countryside, musemns and artels 
for handicraftsmen and similar well meaning philistine ideas of 
progiess, and who do want to remain ‘‘sanguine” advocates of a 
social revolution and to teach, guide and organise the really 
revolutionary social elements 

After this brief excursion into the realm of the long ago, one 
may we think, conclude this examination of Mr Mikhailovsky’s 
“criticism” of Marx’s theory Let us then endeavour to review and 
summarise the critic’s “arguments ” 

The doctrine he designed to destroy rests firstly on the material 
ist conception of history and secondly on the dialectical method 

As to the first the critic began by declaring that he does not 
know where, in what work materialism is expounded Not having 
found this exposition anywhere he began to invent a definition 
of materialism himself In order to give an idea of the excessive 
claims of this materialism, he invented the atorv that the material 
ists claim to have explained the entire past, present and future 
of mankind — and when it subsequently transpired from a refer 
ence to authentic statements of the Marxists that only one so 
cial formation is regarded as having been explaained, the ontic de 
cided that the matenahsts are narrowing the scope of materialism, 
whereby* he asserts, thev are destroying theif own position In 
order to gne an idea of the methods bv whioh this materialism 
was worked out, he invented the story that the materiaiists them 
selves confessed to the inadequacy of then knowledge for such 
a purpose as the working out of scienlifio Socialism, in spile 
of the fact that Marx and Engels (1845 47) admitted this in 
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relation to economic history general I), and in spite of the fact 
that they never published the work which testified to the made 
quacy of their knowledge After these preludes, he treated us to 
the criticism itself CapUal was annihilated by the fact that it 
deals %vith only one period, whereas the critic wonts to ha^e all 
periods, and also by the fact that Capital does not affirm economic 
matenaliffm, but simply deals with it — arguments, evidently so 
weighty and cogent as to compel the recognition that material ism 
had never been scientifically proved Then the fact was brought 
against materialism that a man who had absolutely no connection 
^ with this doctrine, having studied pre histone limes in an entirely 
different country, arrived at materialist conclusions Further in 
order to show that it is absolutely wrong to associate procreation 
with raatenahsm, that this is nothing but a verbal artifice, the 
critic began to prove that economic relations arc a superstructure 
on sexual and family relations The statements made in the course 
of this cogent criticism designed for the edification of the material 
isls enriched us with the profound verity that inheritance is im 
possible without procreation, that a complex psychology "‘borders” 
on the products of this procreation, and that children are educated 
m the spirit of their fatliers In passing, we also learnt that national 
ties are a continuation and generalisation of tribal ties 

Continuing his theoretical researches into materialism, the critic 
noted that the content of many of the arguments of the Marxists 
consists m tlie assertion that oppression and exploitation of the 
masses are “necessary” under the bourgeois regime and that this 
regime must “necessaiily^ become transformed Into a Socialist 
regime — and thereupon he hastened to declare that necessity is 
too general a parenthesis (if it is not stated what exactly people 
consider necessary) and that therefore Marxists are m/stihs and 
metaphysicians The cntic also declared that Marx's polemic 
against the idealists la “one sided ” vet he did n6t say a word explain 
ing the relation of the views of these idealists to the subjective meth 
od and the relation of Marx's dialectical materialism to these views 
As to the second pillar of Marxisfti — the dialectical method 
- — one push by the brave critic was enough tp cast it to the ground 
And the push was very well aimed the cntic wrought and laboured 
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Mith incredible zeal to deny that anything can be proved by 
triads, hu&lung up the fact that the dialectical method does not 
consist of triads, that it in fact consists In rejecting the methods 
of idealism and subjectivism in sociology Another push was 
specially aimed at Marx ydih. the help of the valorous Herr 
Duhrmg, the critic ascribed to Marx the incredible absurdity of 
trying to prove by moans of triads the necessity of the doom of 
capitalism — and then victoriously combated this absurdity 

Such 18 the epos of brilliant ‘Victonea” of *‘our well known 
sociologist”^ How ^‘edifying” (Burenin) is the contemplation of 
these victories* is it not^ 

We cannot refrain at this point from touclung on another 
circumstance, one which has no direct hearing on the criticism 
of Marx’s doctrine, but whicli is extremely significant in elucidat 
mg the critic’s ideals and idea of reality, namely, his attitude to 
the working class movement in Western Europe 

Above we quoted a statement by Mr Mikhailovsky in which 
he says that materialism has not justihed itself in “science” (in 
the science of the German “friends of the people,” perhaps?), 
but this matenalism, argues Mr Mikhailovsky, “la really spreading 
very I’a.pidly among the working class ” How does Mr Mikhailov 
sky explain this fact? He saya 

' As to the Bucceaa wliioh economic matonallBm enjoya in breadth, bo to 
Bpeak, Its widespread acceptance in a critically unverified form this Bucoess 
chiefly bes, not in science, but in common practice estabhahed by prospects 
in the direction of the future” 

What other meaning can there be to this clumay phrase about 
practice “established” by prospects in the direction of the future 
than that materialiam is spreading not because it correctly ex 
plained reality, hut because it turned away from reality in the 
direction of prospects? And he goes on to say 

These prospeots demand of the German working class which is adopting them 
and of those who take a warm interest in the fate of the German workipg 
class neither knowledge nor an effort of critical thought They demand only 
faith ” 

In other words, the wide spread of matenaliam and scientific 
Sooialiam 18 due to the fdet tl^at this doctrine promises the Work 
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era a better future^ Anybody with even tlie most elementary ac 
quamtance \vith the history of Socialism and of the working class 
movement in the West will realise the utter absurdity and falsity of 
this explanation Everybody knows that scientific Socialism never 
depicted any prospects for the future it confined itself to analys 
mg the present bourgeois regime* to studying the trends of devel 
opment of the capitalist social organisation — and that la all 

“We do not aay to the world” Martc said in 1843 and he fulfilled this 
programme to the letter — We do not say to the world Cea*ie your struggle 
your ^vilole struggle is futile* We supply it with a true slogan for the struggle 
We only show the world what It is really struggling for and realiaalion is a 
thing which the world must acquire for itself whether it likes it or not 

Everybody knows that Capitaly for instance — that prime and basic 
work expounding scientific Socialism— restricts itaelf to the most 
general allusions to the future and examines only those already 
existing elements from which the future 8)stem is apnnging 
Everybody knows that as regards the prospects for the future m 
comparably more was contributed bv the eaiher Socialists* who 
described the future society m every detail* desiring to in 
terest mankind in a picture of a system under which people will 
get along without conflict and under which their social relations 
will be based not on exploitation but on true principles of prog 
reas^ conforming to the conditions of human nature. Nevertheless* 
in spite of the whole phalanx of highly talented people who ex*- 
pounded these ideas, and in spite of the most convinced Socialists, 
their theories stood aloof from life and their programmes from 
the political movements of the people until large scale machine 
industry drew the mass of die working class proletanat into the 
vortex of political life, and until a true slogan for their struggle 
was found This slogan was found by Marx, not a ^utopian, but 
a strict and, m places, even dry scientist’* (as Mr Mikliailovsky 
called him in long bygone days — 1872), and it was not found by 
virtue of prospects, but by virtue of a scientific analysis of the 
present bourgeois regime, by virtue of an explanation of the *‘ne 
cessity** of exploitation under this regime, by virtue of an inves 
tigation of the laws of its development Mr Mikhailovsky, of 
course, may assure the readers of Russkoye Bogat^tvo that neither 
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knowledge nor mental effort ib required to understand this analy 
618, but we have already seen, in hia own case (and shall see it no 
less m the case of his economist collaborator) such a gross lack 
of understanding of the elementary truths established by this anal 
)si 8 that such a statement, of course, can only provoke a smile 
It remains an indisputable fact that the spread and development 
of the working class movement are proceeding precisely where 
large scale capitalist machine andustry is developing, and in 
proportion to its development, and that the Socialist doctrine is 
successful only when it stops arguing about social conditions cor 
responding to human nature and starts to make a materialist anal 
)si 8 of present social gelations and to elucidate the necessity of 
the present regime of exploitation 

Having tried to evade the real reasons for the success of ma 
tenalism among the workers with the aid of a -description of the 
relation of this doctrine to the prospects, a desenpbon that is 
the direct contrary of the truth, Mr Mikhailovsky now begins to 
scoff m the most Vulgar and philistine manlier at the ideas and 
tactics of the West European working class movement As we 
have seen, he was unable to bring literally a sitigle argument 
against Marx’s proofs of the inevitability of the transformation 
of the capitalist system into a Socialist system as a result of the 
socialisation of labour Yet he ironically declares m the most 
offhand mianner that ^*the army of proletanans” is preparing 
to expropriate the capitalists, “whereupon all class conflict will 
cease and peace on earth and good will to men will reign ” He, 
Mr MikbaUt>vftky, knows oi far simplet and miror ways of acWev 
ing Socialism than this All that is required is that the “friends of 
the people” should explain in greater detail the “clear and un 
deniable” ways of achieving “the desired economic evolution” — 
and then these friends of the people will most likely “be called” 
to “solve the pracUoal economic problems” (see the article, “Prob 
lems of the Economic Development of Russia,” by Mr Yuzha 
koy, m Russkoye BogaUivo^ No 10 ), and meanwhile mean 
while the workers must wait, rely on the friends of the people and 
not undertake, wilh “unjustified self reliance,” an independent 
fltrqggle against the exploiters Desiring Utterly to demolish this 
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' unjustified self reliance ’ our author e\prc*^scd his fervent disgust 
at **thi8 science ^shicli can almost he contained in a vcst-ipooket 
dictionary ” How terrible, indeed science and penny Social 
Dfemocratio pamphlets that can bo put in one’s pocket^ ^ Is it not 
obvious how unjustifiahlv self reliant are the people who value 
science only to the extent that it teaches the exploited to wage 
ail independent struggle for their emancipation — teaches them to 
hold aloof from all friends of the people who gloss over closs an 
tagonisni and desire to take the whole matter upon themselves — and 
who therefore expound tills science in penny publications which 
ao shock the philiatines^ How different it would be if the workers 
entrusted their destiny to the ifnends of the people^ They would 
give them a real, many tomed, universit), phihslme science, they 
would acquaint tliem with the details of a social organisation 
which corresponds to human nature, provided only the work 
ers consented to wait and did not themselves begin the <»truggle 
with such unjustified self reliance^ 

It- >i- Ji 

Before passing to tlie second pnit of Mr Mikhailovsky’s 
’‘criticism,*’ which this tune is directed not against Marx’s theory 
m general but against the Russian Social Democrats in porticular, 
we shall have to make a little digression The fact of the matter 
13 that just as, when oriticismg Marx, Mr Mikhailovsky not only 
made no attempt to give an accurate description of Marx’s theory 
but directly distorted it, so now he most unscrupulously garbles 
the ideas of the Russian Social Democrats The truth must be 
restored This can be done most conveniently by comparing the 
ideas of the earlier Russian Socialists with the ideas of the So 
cial Democrats I borrow an account of the former from an ar 
tide by Mr Mikhailovsky in Russkaya Mysl^ 1892, No 6, in 
which he also spoke of Marxism (and spoke of it — let it be said 
m reproach — ^in a decent tone, without dealing with questions 
which can be treated in a censored press only in the Burenm man 
ner, and without confusing the Marxists with nil sorts of sordid 
types) and, as against Marxism — oi, at least, if not against, then 
parallel with Marxism — set forth his own views Of course, I 
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lm\c nut tilt least dcsirt to ofTeiid tithtr Mi Miklmjlovsk) , hy 
reckoning him among the Socialists, or the Rushan Socialists bv 
putting them on a par ^\ilh Mr Mikhailovsky, but I think that 
the * course of argument ’ is essentially the same in both cases, 
the difference being only in the degree, straightforwardne'^s and 
conaiatency of their convictions 

Describing the ideas of the Otechesticnniye Zapiski, Mr Mi 
Khailovsk) wrote 

Wo have included the ownerjihip of the land by ilie LulUvalor and of the 
Implements of labour by the producer among the moral and political ideaU’ 

The point of departure, you see is most well mtentioned, full of 
the best ^vls<hes 

The atill mediesval farms of labour existing m our country t By inediojval 
forms o! loliour — the author explains In another pkcfr-^^'niust be understood 
not only communal land owneralup handicraft industry and artel organlsa 
tion Thflso are undoubtedly all mediaeval forms but to them, must bo added 
all forma of ownership of land or Implements of production by the worker 
have been seriously shaken but we sew no reason to put a complete end to 
them for the benefit of any doctrines Whatsoever liberal or non liberal ' 

A strange argument' Why, “forms of labour” of any kind 
can be shaken only by replacing them by other forms, )et we do 
not find our author (nor would we find any of his co thinkers) 
even attempting to analyse and explain these new forms, or to 
explain the causes by which these new forms oust the old forms 
btill more strange Is the second half of the tirade 

' We saw no xoasoo to put an oi\d to these forms for the benefit of any 
doqtrinos’ 

What nnecLut do wo (le, iho SootaUc^v-^ftoe tho abovo refiorva 
lion) possess of “putting an end” to forms of labour, that is, of 
reconstnictmg the given relations of production of the miembers of 
sofciety^ la not the idea that these relatrons can be remade an accor 
dance with a doolrme really absurd? Listen to what comes next 

' Our task la n6t to rear at all coaU a peculiar^ clvlllaalion from out of our 
own national depths but neither is it to transplant to our country the Western 
civilisation m toto with all the contradictions tliat are rending U wo must 
take what is good from wherever wo cant and whether it bo our own or for 
elgn is not a matter of prfimiple but of practical convenience Apparently this 
1 1 «o simple clear and comprehensible that there even nothing to talk about ” 

And how simple It is, indeed' *Take** what is good from e>ery 
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where — and there you aie^ From the raediteva! forma '*lake** the 
ownership of the means of production by tlie workeri and from 
the new (i e , the capitalist) forma “take** liberty, equality, enhght 
enment and culture And there Is even nothing to talk about ^ Here 
you have the whole subjective method in sociology in a nutshell 
sociology begins with a utopia — the ownership of the land by the 
worker^ — and points out the conditions for realising the desirable, 
namely, “take” 'wfiat is good from here and lake what is good 
from there This philosopher regards social relations from a purely 
metaphysical atandpoinl, as a simple mechanical aggregation of 
various Institutions, as a simple mechanical concatenation of vari 
ouB phenomena He plucki out one of thes^ phenomena — the 
ownership of the land by the cultivator m raedi»val forms — and 
thinks that it can be transplanted to all other forms, just as a 
brick can be transferred from one building to another Yes, but 
this is not studying social relations; it is mutilating the material 
to be studied In reality, there is no such thing as the ownership 
of the land by the cultivator, existing individually and independ 
ently, os jou have taken it This was only one of the links m the 
lelations of production of that time, which consisted in the land 
being divided up among large landed proprietors, landlords and 
that the landlords allocated this land to the peasants in order to 
exploit them So that the Idnd waa, as it were, wages in kind it 
provided the peasant with necessary produce, so that he might be 
able to produce surplus product for the landlord, it was a fund that 
enabled the peasants to perform services for the landlord "Why 
did the author not follow up this system of relations of production, 
instead of confining himself to plucking out one phenomenon and 
thus presenting it m an absolutely false Iight^ Because the author 
does not know how to handle social problems he (I repeat, I am 
using Mr Mikhailovsky’s arguments only as an example in order 
to criticise Russian Socialism “os a whole”) does not even make 
it his business to explain the ^‘forms of labour” of that time and 
to present them as a definite systepi of relations of production, as 
tt definite social formation The dialectical method, which obliges 
us to regard society as a living organism in its functioning and 
development, to use Marx’s expression, is alien to him 
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Without even asking himself why the old forms of labour 
were squeezed out by tlie new forms, he repeats exactly the some 
error when he discusses these new forms It is enough for him 
to note that these forma are ‘‘shaking’* the ownership of tlie land 
by the cultivator — that is, speaking more generally, are finding 
expression in the separation of the producer from the means of 
production — and to condemn this for not conforming to the ideal 
And here again his argument is utterly absurd he plucks out one 
phenomenon (loss of land), without even attempting to represent 
it as «a term of a now diflferont system of relations of production, 
based on “commodity production,” which necessarily begets com 
petition among the commodity producers, inequaUh, the irapov 
crishment of some and tlie enrichment of others He noted one 
phenomenon, the impoverishment of the masses, and put aside the 
other, the enrichment of the minonty, and thereby deprived him 
self of the possibility of comprehending either 

And such methods he calls “seeking answers to the questions 
of life m their flesh and blood form” (Russkoye BogatsivOf 1894, 
No 1), when as a matter of fact qtute the contrary is the case 
\mable and "unwilhng to explain reality, to look it straight m the 
face, he shamefully fled from these questions of life, with its 
struggle of the haves against the havenots, to the realm of pious 
utopias This he calls “seeking answers to the questions of life in 
the ideal setting of thevr actual burning and complex reality” 
{Russkoye BogatstvOy No 1), when as a matter of fact he did not 
even attempt to analyse and explain this actual reality^ 

Instead, he presented us with a utopia contrived by senselessly 
plucking individual elements from various formations of society- 
taking one thing from the medimval formation, another from the 
“modem” formation, and so on It is obvious that a theory based 
ori this was bound to stand aloof from actual social evolution, for 
the simple reason tliat our Utopians had to live and art not under 
social relations formed from elements taken from here and froni 
there, but under such as determine the relation of the peasant to 
the kulak (the thrifty muzhik), the handicraftsman to the mer 
chant, the worker to the manufacturer, and which they completely 
failed to comprehend Their attempts and eftorts to remould these 
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uncomprehended relations In accordance with their ideal were 
bound to end in a fiasco 

Such, in very general outline, was the position of Socialism in 
Russia when “the Russian Marxists appeared ” 

It was precisely with a criticism of the subjective methods of 
the earlier Socialists that they began Not satisfied with merely 
establishing the fact of exploitation and condemning it, they desired 
to “explain’* it Realising that tlie whole post Reform history of 
Russia consisted in the impovensliment of the masses and the 
enrichment of a minority, observing that the colossal expiopriation 
of the small producers proceeded side by side with universal 
technical progress, noting that these polar tendencies developed 
and became accentuated wherever, and to llie extent that, commod 
ity production developed and became accentuated, they could 
not but conclude that they were confronted with a bourgeois (cap 
Italist) organisation of social economy, whicli “necessarily” gave 
nse to the expropriation and oppression of the masses Their 
practical programme was now directly determined by this convic 
Uon this progroimne was, to join up with the struggle of the pio 
letariat against the bourgeoisie, the struggle of tlie propertyless 
classes against the propertied classes, which constitutes the pnn 
cipal content of economic reality m Russia, from the most out of 
the way village to the most up to dale and perfected factory How 
were they to join up? The answer was again suggested by real life 
Capitalism had advanced the principal branches of industry to 
the stage of large scale machine industry, by tlms socialising pro 
ductlon It had created the material conditions for a new system and 
had at the same time created a new social force — the workers of 
the mills and factories, the urban proletariat Subjected to the 
same kind of bourgeois exploitation as the exploitation of the 
whole toiling population of Russia w m its economic essence, this 
class, however, has been plained, as far as its emancipation is con 
cemed, in rather favourable circumstances it has no longer any 
connection ^vith the old society, which was wholly based on ex 
ploitatlon, the very conditions of Its labour and circumstances of 
Its life organise it, compel It to think and enable it to step Into 
the arena of the political struggle It was only natural that the 
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Social Democrats should direct all their attention to, and base 
all their hopes on, this class, that they should make the develop 
ment of its class consciouftness their programme, that they should 
direct all their activities towards helping it to rise and wage a 
direct political struggle against the present rcgune and towards en 
listing the whole Russian pyoletanat in this struggle 

* h 

Let us now see How Mr Mlklii\ilovsky fights the Social Demo 
crals arguments does he bring against their theoretical views, 

ogainat tliear political, Socialist activity? 

The theoretical views of the Marxists are ftet forth by the 
critic in the fallowing manner 

The truth [the Marxists are rcpresenied as decJaringl is that In accordance 
wUh lha iromanem lavva of historical neowslty Russia will develop her capl 
tallst production vvilh all its intrinsic contradictions and the awalloiving up 
of the amall capitalists by the large capitalists, and meanwhile the muzhiks 
divorced from the land, will become transformed Into proletarians, unite, 
become socialised --and the Job Is done to the }oy of mankind’’ 

Don’t you see, tho Marxists do not differ in any way from the 
friends of the people in their conception of leality, they differ 
only in their idea of the future they are not an the least concerned 
with the present, it appears, but only with ‘‘prospects” There 
can be no doubt that this is precisely Mr Mikhailovsky’s idea the 
Marxists, he says, ‘‘are fully convinced tliat there is nothing uto 
pian in their foreoasts of the future, and that everything has been 
weighed and measured in accordance with the strict dictates of 
science ” And, finally, he aaya, even more clearly still, that the 
Marxists ‘^believe in and preach the immutability of the abstract 
historical scheme ” 

In a word, what we find levelled at the Marxists is that most 
banal and vulgar accusation to which everybody who has nothing 
substantial to bnng against their views has long resorted 

‘^Mandats preach tho immutability of the abstract histoHral scheme* t 

Why, this 18 a sheer he and invention^ 

Nowhere hss any Marxist ever argued that there “must he“ 
ra])italism in Russia “because” there was capitalism in tlie Wesh 
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and so forth No Maixist has e\er regarded Marx’s theory as a 
general and compulsory philosophical scheme of histor), or as 
anything more than an explanation of a particular economic for 
mation of society Only Mr Mikhailoiskj the subjcctne philos 
opher, had managed to betray such a lack of understanding of 
Marx as to attribute to him a general philosophical theory, in 
reply to which lie received from Marx the absolutely definite 
explanation that he was knocking at the wong door Not a single 
Marxist has ever based his Social Democratic views on an> tiling 
but theiv conformity with reality and the history of the given facts, 
that 13 , Russian social and economic relations, and he could not 
have done so, because this demand on theory has been quite definitely 
proclaimed and made the cornerstone of the whole doclnne by 
Marx himself, the founder of “Marxism ” 

Of course, Mi Mikhailovsky may lefute these assertions as 
much as lie pleases on the grounds that he has heard “with his 
oNvn ears^’ the preaching of an abstract historical scheme But 
wliat does it matter to us, the Social Democrats, or to anybody else 
for that matter, that Mr Mikhailovsky has had to hear all sorts 
of absurd nonsense from the people he converses with^ Does it 
not only go to show that he is very fortunate in the choice of the 
people he converses with, and nothing more? It is very possible 
of course, that the sapient people with whom the sapient philoso 
pher converses call themselves Marxists, Social Democrats, and so 
forth — but who does not know that at the present time (as was 
long ago pointed out) every blackguard likes to deck lumself in a 
“red'’ cloak (All this is said on the assumption that Mjkhai 
lovsky did indeed heai abstract historical schemes preached, and 
lias not prevaricated But I consider it absolutely imperative in 
this connection to make tJie reservation that I give this only for 
what It 19 wortli ) And if Mr Mikhailov^y is so penetrating that 
he cannot distinguish these “mummers” from Marxists, or if he has 
undei stood Marx so profoundly that he has never noted this cn 
tenon of bis doctiine (the formulation of “what is going on under 
our eye&”\ that MWx so emphatically stresaod, it only again 
shows that Mi Mikhailovsky w not very intelligent, and nothing 
else, 
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At any rate, if he undertook to conduct a polemic in the press 
against the ‘‘Social Democrats,” he should have dealt wUh tlie 
group of Socialists who have long borne that name and who alone 
bear it (so that others should not be confused with them), and 
^\ho have their literary representatives— PI ekhanov and his circle^ 
And had he done so— and that obviously is the way anybody with 
any decency should have acted — and had he referred at least 
to the first * Social Democratic work, PleWianov’s book Our Dtf 
ferences, he would have found m Its very first pages a categorical 
declarabon made by the author in the name of all tlie members of 
the ciicle 

Wtt in no caw desire to shelter our programme under the authority of 
a great name’* (le, the tiulhorlty of Mstk) 

Do you understand Russian, Mr Mikhailovsky? Do )ou under 
stand flie difference between preaching abstract schemes and en 
Urely denying the authority of Marx when passing judgment on 
Rilssian affairs? 

Do you realise that, by presenting the first judgment you 
happened to hear from the people you converse with as a Maixist 
judgment, and by ignoring the published declaration of one of the 
prominent members of Social Democracy made in the name of the 
whole group, you acted dishonestly? 

And then the declaration becomes even more definite 

I repeat Plekhanov says, that differences of opinion regarding modern 
Russian realities are possible among the most consistent Marxists [our 
dohtrine] is the first attempt to apply this scientific theory to the analysla of 
very complex and Intricate social relatihns** 

It would seem difficult to say anything more cleaily the Marx 
lats undoubtedly borrow from Marx’s theory only its priceless 
methods, without which an explanation of social relations is im 
possible, and consequently they consider the onterion of thear 
judgment of these relations to lie in its fidelity and conformity to 
reality, and not in abstract schemes and suchlike nonsense 

Perhaps >ou think the author actually meant something oIrp 

* / c , the * Emancipation of Labour* Croup — W 

^ ! e the finl Ritai^ian — Fd 
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by lIiesQ statements? But that is not so The question he uas 
dealing with u as— “must Russia pass through the capitalist phase 
of development^’* Therefore the question was not formulated in a 
Marxist way but m accordance with the subjective methods of 
*»undry native philosophers, for whom the criterion of this “must’* 
hea in the policy of the higher ups» or in the activities of “society/* 
or in the ideal of a society which “corresponds to human nature/* 
and similar nonsense One asks, how would a man who prcachoa 
abstract schemes have answered such a question'^ Obviously, he 
would have begun to speak of the unquestionableness of the dialec 
tical process, of the general philosophical importance of Marx’s 
theory, of the inevitability of every country passing through the 
phase of and so on and so forth 
And how did Plekhanov answer it? 

In the only way m which a Marxist could answer it 
He entuely left aside the question of what must be, consider 
ing it an idle question, one that could interest only the subjectivists, 
and spoke only of leal social and economic relations and of their 
real evolution He therefore did not give a direct answer to such 
a wrongly formulated question, but instead replied “Russia has 
fntered on the capitalist path” 

Bui Mr Mikhailovsky, with the air of a connoisseur, talks 
about preaching abstract historical schemes, about the immanent 
laws of necessity, and similar incredible nonsense And he calls 
this “a polemic against the Social Democrats”^ ^ 

If tins is a poleanicist, then I simplv fail to understond — ^who 

One must observe in connection with Mr Mikhailovsky’s argu 
ment quoted above that he represents the views Oif the Social Dem 
ocrata as being that “Russia will ‘develop’ her own capitalist 
production ” Evidently, in the opinion of this philosopher Russia, 
has not got ‘ her own” capitalist production The autlior apparent 
ly holds the opinion that Russian capitalism is confined to one 
and a half million workers We shall later on again meet with 
this clnldish idea of our “fi lends of the people,” who class all 
the othei cf exploitation of free labour under heaven knows 

what heading 
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“Russia will develop her own capitalist production with all its iiurineic uon 
tradlclions and meanwhile the muzluks divorced from the land, will 
hpcomd transformed into proletarians-*’ 

The deeper the forest, the thicker the trees! So there are no “in 
Innsic contradictions” in Russia^ Or, to put it plainly, there is no 
exploitation of the masses of the people by a handful of capitalists, 
there is no impoverishment of the vast majority of tlie population 
and no enrichment of a few, the muzhik has still to he torn from 
the land’ In is hat then does the whole post Reform history of 
Russia consist, if not in the wholesale expropriation of the peasan 
try on a hitherto unpaialleled scale? One must possess great 
courage indeed to say such things publicly And Mr Mikhailovsky 
possesses that courage 

* Marx dealt with a ready made proleianat and a ready made capitalisni 
whereae we have still to create ihefn * 

Russia has still to create a proletariat?^ In Russia, m which alone 
can be found such hopeless poverty of the masses and such shame 
less exploitation of the toilers, which in respect to the condition 
of her poor has been compared (and legitimately) iMth England, 
m which Uie starvation of millions of people is a permanent phe 
n omen on existing aide by side, for instance, with a steady increase 
m the export of giain — ^in Russia there is no proletariat^ 

I think Mr Mikhailovsky deserves to have a memonal erected to 
him while still alive toi these classic words i 

(But perhaps here too Mr Mikhailovsky may try to wriggle out 
of it by declaring that he did not intend to say that there is no 
pio\elaiiaV in Russia m geneTa\, \jnt only that there la no capitahrt 
proletariat^ Is that so? Then why did you not say ao? Why, “the 
whole question*^ is whether the Russian proletariat is a proletariat 
characteristic of the bourgeois organisation of social economy, or of 
some other Who is to blame if in the course of two whole articles 
you did not say “a word’’ about this, the only serious and important 
rjuestion, but preferred to utter all sorts of nonseqse and to talk 
yourself blue?) 

But we shall see later that this is a constant and consistent tactic 
al manepuvre of the “friends of the people,” namely, pharisaically 
to close their eyes to the intolerable condition of the toilers m Rus 
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8ia, to depict it as having been only “shaken/ so that all that is 
requned is an effort by ‘‘cultured societ>“ and by the government 
to put eveiy thing on the light track The e knights ni shining armour 
think that if they close their e^es to tlie fact that the condition of 
the toiling masses is bad not because it has been shaken, but be 
cause the masaea are being ahameleasly robbed by a handful of 
exploiters, that if they bury their heads like ostriches so as not to 
see tliese exploiters the exploiters imH disappear And when the 
Social Democrats tell tlicm that it is shameful cowardice to fear to 
look reality m the face, when they take the fact of exploitation os 
their starting point and say that its only possible explanation lies in 
the bourgeois organisation of Russian societ), which is splitting the 
people into proletariat and bourgeoisie, and in the class character 
of the Russian state, which la nothing but the organ of domination 
of the bourgeoisie, and that therefore “the only way out” Wes in a 
class war of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie — tliese “fnends 
of the people” begin to howl that the Social Democrats wont to de 
prive the people of land, that they want to destroy our national 
economic organisation! 

We now come to the most outrageous part of all this indecent, 
to say the least of it, “polemic,” namely, Mr Mikhailovsky’s *cntl 
cism of the political activities of the Social Democrats Every 
body realises that the activities earned on among the workers by 
Socialists and agitators cannot be honestl) discussed m our legal 
press, and that the only thing a decent i-ensored press can do in 
this connection 19 to “maintain a tactful silence ” Mr Mikhailovsky 
has forgotten this very elementary rule and has not scnipled to take 
advantage of his monopoly contact wth the readmg public in order 
to sling mud at the Socialists 

However, means of combating this unscrupulous cnticiam will 
he found outside gf the legal publications 

‘Vs I understand it ’ Mr Mikhailovsky with assumed naivete, ‘the 
Russian Marxists can he divided into three categories Marxist observers 
f>vho look on but lake no part in the process), passive Marxists (they only 
‘allay the pains of childbirth’, they 'are not interested in the people on the 
land, and direct their alien lion and hopes to those who are already divorced 
from die means of production ) and active Marxists fwho bluntly insist on 
the further ruin of the coiintr>ni(lf) * 
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What ia this! Mr Critic must surely know that the Russian 
Marxists are Socialists who base themselves on the view that the 
reality around us is a capitalist society, and that there is only one 
way out of it — the class struggle of the proletariat against the hour 
geoisie? How and on what grounds can he mix them up so with 
such senseless vulgarity? What right (moral, of course) has he to 
extend the term Marxists to people who obviously do not accept the 
most elementary and fundamental propositions of Marxism, people 
who have never and nowhere appeared os a special group and have 
never and nowhere proclaimed a programme of their own? 

Mr Mikhailovsky has left himself a whole senes of loopholes 
for justifying such monstrous methods 

* Pcihaps " he says with the nonchalance of a society iop, ^these are not 
real MancieU bat they regard and proclaim themselves as such ” 

Where have they proclaimed it, and when? In the liberal and radical 
salons of St Petersburg? In private letters? Be it so Well then, 
talk to them in your salons and in your correspondence^ But you 
come out publicly and m pnnt -against people who have never come 
out publicly anywhere (under the banner of Marxism) And under 
these circumstances you dare to declare that you are arguing against 
‘'Social Democrats,” knowing that this name is borne only by “one” 
group of revolutionary Socialists, and that nobody else must be con 
fused with them^ 

(I shall dwell on at least one “factual” reference which occurs 
m Mr Mikhailovsky’s article Anybody who has read this article 
will have to admit that he also includes Mr Skvortsov — the author 
of The Economic Causes of Starvation— among the “Marxists ” But 
as a matter of fact this gentleman does not call himself a Marxist, 
and one needs only a most elementary acquaintance with the works 
of the Social Democrats to see that from their standpoint he is 
nothing but a \ulgar bourgeois What sort of a Marxist is he when 
he does not understand that the social environment for which he 
prbjects his progressive measures is a bourgeois environment, and 
that therefore all “cultuial imptovemeuts ” which are indeed to be 
observed even in peasant economy, are bourgeois progress, which is 
improving the position of a minority hut proletaiHnni'^mg tb« 
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mabbC'j' What borl of a Marxist is he when he does not uncleistajid 
lhat the stale to which he appeals with his project:, is a class stale 
capable only of supposing the bourgeoisie and oppressing the pro 
letarifltt) Mr Mikhailovsky wriggles and squiims like a schoolbo 
who has been caught led handed am absoliUely not to blame 
— he tries to prove to the render — ‘heard it with mv own 
ears and saw it with my own eyes Excellent’ We are quite willing 
to believe that there ig nobody in your field of vision but ^ulga 
nans and rascals But what is that to us, the Social Democrats^ Who 
does not know that “at the piesent time, when’* not only Socialibl 
activity, but all social activity that is in the least independent and 
honest, IS subject to political persecution — that for every single per 
son who IS actually workuig under one or another banner — be it 
Narodovolism, Marxism, or even, let us say, constitutionalism — tlierc 
are several score phrasemongers who under that name conceal their 
liberal cowardice, and m addition, perhaps, several doivnnght ras 
cals who are atianging their own shady affairs? Is it not obvious 
lhat It requires the lowest kind of vulganty to blame any of these 
trends for the fact that its banner is being besmirched (privately 
and on the quiet, at that) by all sorts of nffrafl’ Mr Mikhailovsky’s 
argument la one chain of distortions, mutilations and perversions 
We saw above that he completely distorted the “truths’* on winch 
the Social Democrats base themselves, presenung them in a wa\ in 
which Marxists have never presented them, or could have presented 
them, anywheie And if he had set forth the true conception which 
the Social Democrats ha\e of Russian realities he could not but 
have seen that one can “conform” to these views “only in one man 
ner,” namely, by helping to develop the class consciousness of the 
proletariat, to organise and weld il foi the political struggle against 
the present regjrae He has, by the way, one other trick up his sleeve 
With an air of injured innocence he pharisaically lifts up his eyes 
to the hills and unctuously declares 

am very glad to hear it but I cannot understand what you are pro 
testing against [that is exactly wliat he wys in Russkoye Bogatstvo 
Read my comment on passive Marxbts more attentively and you will see that 
I sa> from the ethied standpoint no objecUon can be made 
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And this, of course, is notliing but a rehash of his former 
^vrelched subterfuges 

Tell U9, pi 08*^0, hpw would the conduct of a person be charac 
tensed \sho declared that he ’ivas cnticising social revolutionary 
Narodism (when no other had yet appeared — take such a period), 
and who proceeded to say approximate! > the following 

‘*The Narodniks, os far as I understand, are divided Into three categories 
the consistent Narodniks who completely accept the ideas the muzhik and, 
iti exact accordance with hU desires, generalise the laah. and wife beeimg 
and generally pur‘iua the government’s abominable policy of the knout and 
club, which you know has been called a narodny^ policy then tlio Narodnik 
oowarda, who arc not interested in the opmione of the muzhik, and who only 
strive to tranaplant to Russia an alien revolutionary movement by means of 
a&aooiotions and suchlike — against which, by the way no objection can be 
made from the ethical stendpomt unless It be the fthppermess of the path, 
which may easily convert a cowardly Narodnik into a consistent or conrageouB 
one, and finally the courageous Narodniks, who carry out to the full the 
narodny ideals of the ihnfty muzhik, and accordingly settle on tlie land in 
order to live like real kulaks,” 

All deceiu people* of course, would chaiacierise this as vile and 
vulgar scoffing And if, further, the person who said such things 
could not receive a rebuttal from the Narodniks in the same press, 
if, moreover, the ideas of these Narodniks had hitherto been set 
forth only illegally, so that many people had no exact conception 
of them and might easily believe everything they were told about the 
Naroimka — then everybody would agree thatJauch a person is 

But perhaps Mr Mikhailovsky himself has not yet quite foi 
gotten the word that fits here 

»r V * 

But enough* Many similar insinuations by Mr Mikhailovsky 
still remain But I do not know of any labour more fatiguing, more 
thankless, more dispiriting than to have to wallow in this filth, to 
assemble insinuations dispersed here and there, to compare them 
and to search for at least one senous objection 
Enough t 
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Me, peoples --franj 



Publish PR’s Note 


The reader will find m the text of the aillcle footnotes referring 

10 a further anal > sis of certain questions, when as a matter of fact 
no such analysis is given 

The reason is that the present article is only the first part of a 
' reply to articles on Marxism ■which appeared in Russkoye Bogalstvo 
Extreme shortage of time has p^e^wnted the prompt appearance of 
this article, but we consider it impossible to delay it any further, 
we are two months late as at 15 That is why we have decided for the 
present to publish the analysis of Mr N Mikhailovsky’s ‘'cnlique,’' 
without waiting untal the printing of the whole article is completed 
In addition to the present anal) sis, the reader will find in Parts 

11 and III, which are now in course of preparation, an analysis of the 
social and economic views of other leading figures on Russkoye 
BogatstvOy Messrs Yuzhakov and S Krivenko together with an 
essay on economic realities m Russia and the ‘‘ideas and tactics of 
the Social Democrats” that follow therefrom 
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Note to the Present Edition 


The piesent edition is an exact reproduction of the first Ha\ing 
had no share in compaling the text, Vfe did not consider ourselves 
entitled to altei it in any vvay and simply confined ourselves to the 
work of publication Our motive for undertaking this -work was the 
conviction that the pxeftent pamphlet will contribute to a certain 
invigoTalion of our Social Democratic propaganda 

Believing that om absolute corollary of Social Democratic con 
victions sliould be a leadineas to help such propaganda, nc call 
upon all who share the views of the author of the present pamphlet 
to assist b> ever) means ni their power (especially, of course, h) 
republlcation) to secure the widest possible circulation both of the 
present work and of all organs of Marxist propaganda geneiall) 
The present moment is particularly favouiable for this The activity 
of Riisskoye Bogamvo is assuinmg an increasingly provocative 
character towards us In its anxiety to paralyse the spread of Social 
l!)emocratic adeas in society, th^ magazine has gone so far as directly 
to accuse ua of being indifierent to the interests of the proletariat 
and of insisting that the masses must become impoverished We 
moke bold to think that by euch methods the magazine will only 
injure itself and pave the way for oui victor) Howevei, it should not 
bo forgotten that the calumniators possess every material means for 
the moat widespread propaganda of their calumnies They possess a 
magazine with a cartulation of several tliousand copies, they have 
lading rooms and libraries at their disposal We must therefore 
exert every effort to prove to oui enemies that even the advantages 
of a privileged position are not always enough to ensure the success 
of insinuation We express the piofouiid conviction that such efforts 
will be made 

July \m 
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Part III 


let us, in conclusion acquaant oursehea with Mr Krivenko, 
another ‘‘friend of the people’’ who also launches into a direct 
war on the Social Democrats 

But we shall not^analyse his articles (“In Reference to Cultural 
Freelances,” in No 12 189S, and “1 ravel Letters,” in No 1, 1894) 
in the same way as we did those of Messrs Mikhailovsky and Yuzha 
kov There an analysis was essential so as to get a clear idea, m the 
case of the former, of the nature of their objections to materialism 
and to Marxism in general, and, in the case of the latter, of their 
political economic theory In order to gel a complete idea of the 
“fmends of the people ” we must now acquaint ourselves with their 
tactics, their practical proposals and their political programme This 
programme they do not set forth anywhere outright or with the eame 
consistency and fullness as their theoretical views I am therefore 
obliged to take this programme from various articles in their ma- 
gazine — which IS distinguished by a fair degree of unanimit) among 
its contributors — so as not to encounter objections I ahall give pref 
erence to the articles bv Mr Krivenko mentioned above only 
because they furnish more material and because their author is ]u?l 
as typical of the magazine as a practical man, a politician, as Mr 
Mikhailovsky is as a sociologist and Mr Yuzhakov as an economist 
However, before passing to thear programme, it is absolutely 
essential to dwell on one more theoretical point We have seen above 
how Mr Yuzhakov confines himself to meaningless phrases about 
land leasing by the people mamtaimng the national economy and 
the like, tliereby masking the fact that he does not understand the 
economic life of our tillers of the soil He did not deal with the 
handicraft mdustnea at all, but confined himself to data on the 
growth of large-scale factory Industry Now Mr Krivenko goes in 
for exactly the same sort of phrasemongering with legard to the 
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handicrafl induatri«s He draws a dnect distuiction between ^^our 
popular indufitt) i e , haudiciaft industry^ and capitalist industry 
(No 12, pp 180 81) *Topulflr production [ 51 c!),” saya he, “in 
the majority of cases anses naturally,” whereas capitalist industry 
“is very often created artificially ** In another passage he draws a 
distinction between “small, popular industry*’ and “large scale, 
capQtali<»t industry “ If you were to ask what is the peculiarity of 
the former, you would only learn that it is “small”! and that the 
implements of labour are connected with the producer (I borrow 
ihia latter definition fiom Mr Mikhailovsky’s article above men 
Honed) But this in no way defines its economic organisation — and 
what IS more, it is absolutely untrue Toi example, Mr Krivenko 
tays that “small populai industry to tlua day produces a larger 
gross output and employs a larger number of hands than large Pcale 
capitalist industry ” The author is evidently lefening to the atatis 
Ucs on the number of handicraftsmen, who total as many as four 
million, or, according to another estimate, 8e>ea million Bui nho 
IS not aware of the fact that the piedominant form of enteiprise 
among our handicraft trades is the don-ieatio system of large scale 
production, tliat the mass of the handicraftsmen do not occupy an 
independent position m production, but rather a completely depend 
ent, subordinate position, that they work up not their own material 
but the material of the merchant, who only pav^ tho handicraftsman 
wages? The figurea bearing out tile predominance of this fonn have 
been adduced even In legal literature I sliall cite, for example, the 
excellent work by the well known statistician S Khanzomenov, 
published m YundtehesKy Vestnik (1883, Noa 11 and 12) Sum 
ni arising tho data given m writings on the handigraft industries in 
our cehtral provinces, where they are most highly developed, S Kha 
ri7omenov arrived at the conclusion that the domestic system of 
large-scale production, le, an unquestionably capitalist form of 
industry, undoubtedly predominates “Defining the economic role 
of small independent industry,*’ he says, “we arrive at the following 

^ Vou would alM) loBtn ihol il,“ as Mr Kiivw^l^o aaya, * may develop 
real [jicl3 popular InduBiry * That i« the umial trick of the 'friendij of tho 
peopl 0 ^'*-^o utter idle and meaningless phraa^^s instead of giving a pretiao 
and direct deacription of reality 
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Qppcilusiona in the Mpscow provintfe 06 5 per cent of the annual 
lurnorer of handicraft industry is accounted for by the domestic 
system of large-scale production, and only 13 5 per cent by small 
independent industry In the Alexandrovsk and Pokro\8k districts of 
the Vladimir province, 96 per cent of the annual turnover of hand 
Icraft industry falls to the share of the domestic system of large 
<*cal6 production and manufacture, and only 4 per cent to the share 
•oi atnall independent industry ” 

As far as ^ve know^ nobody has tried to refute lliese facta, and 
they cannot bo refuted How can anybody evade these facts, say noth 
ing about them, call such industry “popular” industry m contradis 
tmction to capitalist industry, and talk about the possiWlity of its 
developing into teal industry? 

There can be only one explanation of this direct ignoring 
of facts, namely, the general tendency of the ^friends of the people,” 
as of all Russian liberals, to gloss over the antagonism of classes 
and the exploitation of the toilers in Russia by representing all this 
simply as so many “defects ” Perhaps an additional reason lies in 
80 profound a knowledge of the subject as as revealed, for instance, 
by Mr Krivenko when he calls the “Pavlovo cutlery industry” — "‘an 
mduBtry of a serai artisan character ” fhe lengths of distortion to 
which die “fnends of the people” will go are amply phenomenal' 
How can you speak of the artisan character of this industry, when 
tlie Pavlovo cutlers produce for the market and not to order? Per 
haps Mr Krivenko classes as an artisan occupation the system 
under which the merchant orders articles from die handicraftsman 
to send to the Nizhni Novgorod fair’ That would be too funny, but 
it must be 30 As a matter of fact the making of cutlery (compared 
'wnth the making of other articles in Pavlovo) has least of all pre 
served the small handicraft form, with its (apparently) independent 
producers “The producUon of table and industrial cutlery, says 
N F Annensky, “is already to a great extent approaching the fac^ 
tory or, more correctly, the manufactory form ” Of 396 handi 
craftsmen eng^^ed in tha making of table cutlery in the Njzh^orod 
province, only 62 (16 per cent) work for the market, 273 (69 per 

^ The largest of the PavIoTO irtduetriea, accounting for 900,000 rubles out 
of a total output of 2,750 000 rufalco 

31 * 
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cenl} woik ior the mastei,^ and 61 US per cent) are wage worker 3 
Hence> only one sixth of the handicraftsmen are not directly enslaved 
to an employer As to the other branch of the cutlery industry — the 
production of folding knives (penknives) — this author says that it 
“occupies a position midway between the table knife and the lock 
the majonty of the craftsmen In this branch are already working 
for the master, but at the same time there are still a fairly large 
number of independent handicraftsmen who do business for the 
market 

In the Nizhegorod province there are in all 2,552 handicrafts- 
men producing this sort of cutlery, of whom 4B per cent (1,236) 
work for tha market, 42 per cent (1,058) work for the master, and 
10 per cent (258) are wage workers Thus here too the independent 

handicraftsmen are m the minority And even the Independent 
ones, of course, work for the market only nominally, actually they 
are no less enslaved to the capital of the merchants If we take the 
figures for all the trades m the Gorbatovo distnct, Nizhegorod 
piovince, where 21,983 workers are engaged m trados, or 845 per 
cent of thp total number of workers,"^ we discover the following 
facts (exact statistics on the economy of the trades are available 
for only 10,808 workers, engaged in the following trades metal, 
leather, harness, felt and hemp ^arn) 35 6 per cent of the handi 
craftsmen work for the market, 46 7 per cent work for the master, 
and 17 7 per cent are wage workers Thus here too we see the 
predominance of the domestic system of large scale production the 
fredominance of relations under which labour is enslaved to 
capital 

Another reason why the “fnends of the people’* freely evade 
facts of this kind as that their concept of capitalism has not advanced 
beyond coniimonplace, vulgar ideas — a capitali&t=a wealthy and 
I educated employer who runs a large machine enterpnse — and they 

1 / c for tlie merchant, who supplies tlie handiorafteman with materials 
And pays him ordinary wages for his labour 

^ The peenhar Ituasian ooonomistei who measure Husaian capitalism by 
d\o number of factory workcifs faic/), uncoremoniously class these workers, 
and the multitudes like them, among the people who are engaged In agri 
culture and who suffer not from the yoke of capital, but from prewure arti 
ficially exerted on iho popular system’* (???!!) 
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refuse to hear anything about the scientific meaning of this concept 
In the preceding chapter we saw that Mr Yuzhakov directly dates 
the beginning of capitalism from machine andustry, passing over 
simple CO operation and manufacture This is a widespread error, 
one consequence of which is that the capitalist organisation of our 
handicraft industries is overlooked 

It goes without saying that the domestic system of large scale 
production is a capitalist form of industry here we have all its 
earmarks — commodity production already at a high level of devel 
opment, the concentration of the means of production in the hands 
of a few individuals, and the expropriation of the mass of the 
workers, who do not possess their own means of production and 
therefore apply iheir labour to those of otheis, working not for 
themselves but for the capitalist Obviously, judged by its organisa 
tion, handicraft industry is pure capitalism, it differs from large 
scale machine industry in its technical backwardness (chiefly due to 
the preposterously low level of wages) and in the fact that the 
worker retains a minute agricultural husbandry This latter circum 
stance particularly confuses our “friends of the people,” who, like 
the veritable metaphysicians they are, are accustomed to think in 
naked and direct contradictions j “Yea, yea — ^nay, nay, and whatso 
ever is more than these is of the evil one “ 

If the workers have no land — there is capitalism, if the workers 
have land — there is no capitalism And they confine themselves to 
this soothing philosophy, completely losing sight of the social or 
ganisation of production and forgetting the generally known fact 
that ownership of land does not in the least obviate the dire poverty 
of these lando^vners, who are most shamelessly robbed by other, 
similar landowners — “peasants “ 

They do not know, it seems, that capitalism — while still at a 
comparatively low level of development — has nowhere been able 
completely to divorce the worker from the land In relation to 
Western Europe, Marx cstabllahed the law that onh large scale ma 
chine industry completes the expropriation of the worker It is there 
fore obvious that the current argument that there is no capitalism in 
our country for the reason that “the people own land” is quite 
meaningless, because the capitalism of simple co operation and man 
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ufacture haa never anywliere been aaaociated with the complete 
divorcement of the worker from the land, yet, of course, it was capi 
talaam none the less 

As to large scale machine industry in Russia — and this is the 
foim tlie biggest and most important branches of our industry are 
rapidly adopting — in spite of all our peculiarity of development, it 
possesses the same proporl) as it does everywhere in the capitalist 
West, namely, it absolutely will not tolerate the preservation of the 
tie between the worker and the land Incidentally, Dementiev proved 
ibis fact by precise statistical material, from which (quite independ 
ently of Marx) he drew the conclusion that machine production is 
inseparably associated with the complete divorcement of the woiker 
from the land This investigation served to demonstrate once more 
that Russia ds a capitalist country, that the tie between the toiler and 
the land m Russia is so feeble and threadbare, and the might of 
property (of the money owner, the merchant, the rich peasant, the 
manufacturer, etc ) so firmly established, that one more stride by 
technique will be enough to transfonn the “peasant” (?? who has 
long been living by the sale of his labour power) into a simple 
worker t But the lack of understanding of the economic organisation 
of our handicraft industries on the part of our “friends of the 
people” IS by no means confined to this Their idea even of the trades 
where work is not done “for the master” is just as superficial as their 
idea of the tiller (which we have already seen above) This, by the 
way, is quite natural in the case of people who undertake to gossip 
about questions of political economy when all they know, it seems, 
13 that there is such a thmg m tlie world as mean^ of production, 
which “may” bo connected with the toiler — and that is good , 
but which “may” also be separated from him — and that is very bad 
This will not get you vexy far 

Speaking of trades that are becoming capitalist and of trades that 
are not becoming capitalist (where “small production can easily 
exist”), Mr Krivenko incidentally states that in certain branches 

‘ The domestic system of larg&scale production is not Only a capitallal 
eyalem, bCt the woist kind of capitalist system* nnder is Inch the most intense 
exploitation of the toiler is ootribincd with tho least oppoitunlty foi the 
worker to waao a strugglo for hie emonolpation 
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“the basic expenditures on production’* ftie very inconsiderable and 
that therefore small production is possible He cates as an example 
the brick making industry ^vhere the expenditure he says, may be 
one fifteenth of the annual obtput of the plants 

As this IS almost the only reterence the author makes to fact 
(that, I repeat, is the most characteristic feature of subjective sociol 
ogy, xt shuns a direct and precise description and analysis of reali 
ties and prefers to soar in the sphere of the “ideals” of the 
petty bourgeois), let us take it to show how false are the ideas of 
actual realities held by the “friends of the people” 

We find a description of the brick industry (the making of brick 
from white clay) in the economic statistics of the Moscow Zemstvo 
{Collated Statistics^ Vol VII, Book I, Part 2, etc ) The industry is 
chiefly concentrated in three volosts of the Bogorodsk uyezd, where 
there are 233 establishments, employing 1,402 v^^orkers (567, or 41 
per cent, family workers,^ and 835, or 59 per cent wage workers), 
with an annua! aggregate output valued at 357,000 rubles The in 
dustry arose long ago, but it has particularly developed during 
the past fifteen years owing to the building of a railway, which has 
greatly sunphfied the marketing problem Before the railway 
was built the family form of production predominated, but at is now 
giving way to the exploitation of Wage labour This industry, too, is 
not exempt fiom the dependence of the small producer on the large 
produoei as far as tlie disposal of the product is concerned owing to 
“lack of funds” the former sell brick (often “raw”- unbaked) to 
ihe latter on the spot at frightfully low prices 

However, apart fiom this dependence, we are able to acquaint 
ourselves with the oiganisation of the industry thanks to a per 
household census of the handicraft workers appended to the essay, 
where tlie number of workers and the value of the annual output of 
each establishment is given 

III Older to aacertam whether the law that contoodlty production 
IS capitalist production — e , that iho former inevitably becomes 
Converted into the latter at a certain stage of development— applies 
to this indusliy, we must compare the establishments according to 

i^Dy ♦family” Workers are meant wotkinfi members of the owner‘s 
famiUes, in dkllnction to wage workers 
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she the problem is precisely one of the relation between small and 
laige establishments judged by their role in industry and by the ex 
ploitation of wage labour Taking the number of workers as a basis 
we divide the handicraft establishments into three groups 1) ealab 
Ushments employing 1 5 workers fboth family workers and wage 
^^fOFkers) , 2) establishments employing 6 10 workers, and 3) es 
tabhshmentfi employing over 10 workers 

Examining the sue of the establishments, the kind of workers 
employed and the output m each groups we arrive at the following 
data 
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Exarqine these figures and you will perceive the bour^ois or, 
whpt Is the same thing, the caipitahst organisation of the industry 
the laiger the estabh'ihnient, the higher the productivity of labour ® 
(the middle group is an exception), the more intenac the exploi 

1 The denominators indicate the nutnber of establishmenu employing wage 
worker# and the number of wag© workers employed — same In the next table 
* The annual output per worker In Group t is 251 rubles in Group If— 
mblei- In Group HI — 260 rnbloR 
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tauou of wage labour^ aud the greater the concentration of pro 
ductlon ^ 

The third group, ni which production is almost entirely based on 
wage labour, comprises 10 per cent of the total number of establish 
ments and accounts for 44 per cent of the aggiegate \alue of pro 
dvictiou 

This concentialion of the means of production in the hands of 
a minority is associated with the expropriation of the majority 
(the wage workers) and explains both the dependence of the small 
producers on the merchants (the big manufacturers are in fact 
merchants) and the oppression of labour m this trade Hence we see 
that the cause of the expropriation of the toiler and of the exploita 
lion of the toiler hes in the relations of production themselves 

The Russian Socialist Narodniks, as we know held the opposite 
^ lew and considered the cause of the exploitation of labour in the 
handicraft industries to he not In the relations of production (which 
were pioclaimed to be ba‘^ed on a principle which precluded exploi 
tatlon), but outside of them — yi agrarian pohc>, financial policy 
and so on One asks what was, and is, the basis of the persistence of 
this opinion which has now almost acquired the tenacity of a pre- 
judice? Could it be the prevalence of a different idea of the relations 
of production in the handicraft industries? Not at all It persists 
only because of tlie absence of any attempt to give an accitrafe and 
definite description of the jacts^ of the real forms of economic organ 
isation^ It persists only because the relations of production are not 
singled out and submitted to an independent analysis In a word, it 
persists solely because of a failure to undeistand the only scientific 
method of social science, namely, the materialist method We can 
now undeistand the tram of thought of oui old Socialists In relation 
to the handicraft industries, they attributed the cause of exploitation 
to facts which lie outside the spheie of relations of production, in 

^ The proportion of establishmenta employing wage lebour la 25 per cent 
m Group 1, 90 por cent In Grqup II and 100 per cent In Group III, the 
proportion of wage workers is 19 per cent, 58 per cent and 91 per cent, 
respectively 

* Croup I coniprl-^lng 72 per cent of tlie total establishments, accounts 
(or 34 per cent of the total output Group II 18 per cent of the establish 
menta, 24 per cent of the output Group HT, 10 per cent of the r lahRph 
ments A4 per cent of the output 
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relation to large scale, factoiy capitalism, they could not help but 
see that there the cause of exploitation lies precisely in the sphere of 
relations of production The result was an irreconcilable contradic 
lion, an incongruity, it seemed inexplicable how this large scale cap 
Uahsm could spring up when dtere was nothing capitalistic in the 
relations of production of the handicraft industries (which relations 
were not e\en investigated 0 The conclusion is a natural one the 
connection between handicraft and capitalist industry not being un 
deratood, the former is contrasted to the latter, as ‘‘popular'* industry 
to ‘^artificial** industry Tliere arises the idea that capitalism is con 
tradictory to our “popular system" — an idea which is very wide 
spread and uhich quite recently was submitted to the Russian public 
in a revised and improved edition by Mr Nikolai — on This idea 
persists purely by inertia — despite its phenomenal illogicality fac 
lory capitalism is conceived on the basis of what it actually is m 
reality, whereas handicraft dndusU) is conceived on the basis of what 
It “might bo", the former on the basis of an analysis of relations of 
production, the latter without even an attempt to examine the rela 
lions of pi eduction separately, the matter being duectly transferred 
to the sphere of pobtics We have only to turn to an analysis of these 
relations of production and we find that the "popular system" con 
aists of these very capitalist relations of production, although 
in an undeveloped, embryonic state, that — if we reject the naive 
prejudice that all handicraftsmen are equal to each other, and ac 
curately set forth the differences between them — the difference be 
tween the “capitalists" of the mill or factory and the "handicrafts 
man" at times proves to be less than the difference between one 
‘handicraftsman" and another, and that capitalism constitutes not 
a contradiction to the **popu1ar system** but the direct^ next and 
immediate contiminlion and dex^lopmenl of it 

Perhaps the example quqted may be considered unsuitable, and 
it may ho said that the percentage of wage workers in the given case 

l(fo high?i But, as a matter of fact, the important thing here la 
not the absolute liguiea but the relations they disclose, relations 

^ ThU ia acQrccly tnio of the handicraft industries of the Moacow province 
))ut perhaps ^vith regard to the less developed handicraft indii^lrie^ of i]\t veM 
nf it may he justinable 
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^^luch are essentially bourgeois, and winch do not cease to be so 
wheihei their bouigeois character is expiessed strongly oi expressed 
weakly 

But if It be desired, let me take another example — one deliberate 
ly chosen because its bouigeois character is weakl expressed I lake 
(from Mr Isayev’s book on the trades of the Moscow province) 
the pottery trade, pure domestic andustry,” as the piofessor calls 
it Ihifl trade, of course, may be taken as i eprcgentaliv e of the small 
peasant trades its technique is of the sunplest kind its equipment 
quite small and it produces articled of universal and essential use 
And we find that, thanks to a per household ceuaus of handicrafts 
men giving the same particulaia as m the previous case, we are in a 
position to study the economic organisation of this trade too one 
that IS unquestionably typical of the vast majonly of Russian small, 
‘‘popular” trades divide the handicraftsmen into groups — 

I tho*<e employing 1 3 workers (family workers and wage workers) , 

II those employing 4-5 workers, and III those employing over 5 
workeis — and apply the same methods of calculation 
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Evidently, in lhl& trade too — and many similar examples could 
be quoted at will — the relations ^re bourgeois we find the same 
disintegration arising out of commodity production, and it is a dis 
integration that is specifically capitalistic and that leads to the ex 
ploitation of wage labour, which already plays a prime part m the 
higher group, where with one eighth of the total nrnnber of establish 
ments and 30 ,per cent of the total number of workeis, nearly 
one third of the total output Is produced ivlth a productivity of labour 
considerably above the average These relations of production alone 
pro enough to explain the appearance and power of the merchants 
We see that the minority, owning larger and more profitable efltab 
lishmentfl, and receiving a “pure’* income from the labour of others 
(in the higher group of potters theie is an aVerage of 5 5 wage woik 
era per establishment), accumulate ‘^savings,’’ while the mapriiy be 
come Impoverished, and even the small masters (not to mention the 
wage workers) are unabte to make ends meet It is obvious and mevi 
table that the latter should be enslaved to the former — inevitable 
precisely because of the capitalist character of the given relations of 
production These relations consist in the fact that the product of 
the Bocial labour organised by commodity production, passes into 
the hands of prnate persons and m their hands servos as an anstni 
ment for oppressing and enslaving the toilers, a means of personal en 
iichment at the expense of the exploitation of the masses And do not 
think that this exploitation, this oppression, as more feebly expressed 
because this character of the relations is still feebly developed, or 
that the accumulataon of capital that proceeds aide by side with the 
impoverishment of the producers is insignificant Quite the con 
trary This only leads to grossei, feudal forms of exploitation, it 
leads to the fact that capital, «till unable to subjugate the worker 
directly, by the mere purchase of his labour power at its value, en 
meshes ihe labourer m a veritable net of usurious extortion, binds 
him lo itself by kulak methods, and as a result roba him not only 
of surplus value but of a large part of bis wages too, and, what is 
more, mtinudates him, deprives him of the possibility of changing 
his ‘‘master,” humiliates him by compelling him to regard as a boon 
the fact tliat be “gives** (^fc^) him work — -Obviously, not a single 
^vorker would consent to exchange his for that of a Russian 
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‘independent’* handicraftsman in “real;* "popular" industiy It is 
also obvious that all the favounte measures of the Russian radicals 
either will not in the least afifect the exploitation of the toiler and 
his enslavement to capital and remain asolaled experiments (artels), 
or will worsen the condition of the toilers (inalienability of the 
land allotments), or, yet again, will only purify, develop and 
consolidate the given capitalist relations (improvement pf tech 
nique, loans, etc ) 

The "friends of the people," by the wa>, will never be able to 
grasp the fact that capitalism exists m peasant industry, despite its 
general wretchedness, despite its comparatively small establishments 
and extremely low productivity of labour, and despite its primitive 
technique and smaJl number of wage workers They are unable to 
grasp the fact that capital signifies certain relations between peo 
pie, relations which remain the seme whether the categories un 
der comparison are at a high or a low level of development Bour 
geois economists have never been able to understand this, they have 
always objected to such a definition of capital I recall how one of 
them, writing in the RusskayaMysl of Zidier’s book (on the Marxian 
theory), quoted this definition (capital is a relation) and put an 
exclamation mark after it in disgust 

That 13 a moat characteristic feature of bourgeois philosophers, 
namely, to regard the oategones of the bourgeois regime as somethang 
eternal and natural That Is why they adopt such definitions for ca 
pital as "accumulated labour used for further production" — that is, 
they define it as an eternal category of human society, thereby gloss 
ing over that specific, historically defined economic formation in 
which this "accumulated labour," organised by commodity produc 
lion, falls into the hands of people who do not labour and serves to 
exploit the labour of others And so, instead of an analysis and study 
of a defimte system of relations of production, what we get from 
them is a seories of banalities applicable to any system, mixed 'with 
Q sentimental pap of petty bourgeois morality 

And now you see why the "friends of the people" call this indua 
try "popular" industry and why they contrast it with capitalist 
Industry It la only because these gentlemen are petty bourgeois 
ideologisls and are incapable even of imagining that these small 
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producers live and operate under a 8\stem of comraodit) produn 
tlofi (iMt 13 wh\ I call tlieni petty bourgeois) and that theli' r^a 
lions to the market necessarily and inevitably split them into a 
liourgeoiaie and a proletariat If )ou tried to study the real organ! 
gallon of our “popular’* Industrie's instead of phrasemongering 
about ^vhat they “might” lead to, we would see whether you could 
find on) at all developed branch of handicraft industry in Russia 
tvhhh u not organised capitalistically 

An if you do not agree that the neceasaiy and sufficient ear 
marks of this concept are the monopoly of the meana of production 
by fl minority, the freeing of the majority from the means of produc 
non, and the exploitation of wage labour (or, speaking generally, 
the appiopiiation by private peisons of the product of social labour 
organised by commodity production — and that is the essence of capb 
talism), then be good enough to give your “own” definition of capi 
talasm and your “own” history of capitalism 

As a matter of fact, the organisation of our “populai” hand 
icraft industries furnishes an excellent illustration of the general 
history of the development of capitalism It clearly demonstrates 
the latter’s origin, its inception, for example, m the form of simple 
cooperation (the higiier group in tlie pottery mdushy), it furtlter 
shows how the “savings” that — thanks to commodity production- 
accumulate m the hands of separate individuals become capital^ 
which first monopoUaea maiketing (“merchfiUits and traders”), 
owing ^0 the fact that onjy the owners of these “savings” have tlie 
necessary funds for wholesale marketing, enabling them to wait 
until the goods are sold in distant markets, hou, fuither, this 
merchant capital enslaves the mass of producers and oiganises 
capitalist manufacture, the capUaUst domestic system of large 
scale production, and how, finally, the expansion of the market 
and increasing competition lead to higher technique, and how this 
merchant capital becomes industrial capital and organises large 
scale machine production And when this capital, having grown 
strong and having enslaved millions of loUers and whole regions^ 
unceremoniously begins to ex^^rciae pressure on the government 
and to turn it into ita lackey — ‘Our wise “friends of the people” 
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raise a howl about “capitalism being implanted,’’ about it being 
‘^artificially created**! 

Tliey have taken time by the forelock, we must say! 

A)id 90, when Mr Krivenko talks about a popular, real, proper, 
etc , industry, he is sitnply trying to gloss over the fact that our 
handicraft industries are nothing but capitalism at various stages of 
its development We have already sufficiently acquainted ourselves 
with these methods in the case of Mr Yuzhakov, who, instead of 
studying the peasant refonn, talked about the fundamental aim of the 
famous Manifesto, and tlie like, who, instead of studying the quea 
tion of land renting, dubbed it popular renting, who, instead of 
studying how the home market for capitalism evolves, philosophised 
about the lalter’a inevilable collapse owing to the absence of markets, 
and so on 

In order to show to what extent the “fnends of the people’* dis 
tort facts, I will quote anotlier example ^ our subjective philosophers 
so rarely condescend to give us precise references to facts that it 
would be unfair to ignore one they do give, one of their most precise 
references, namely, the reference Mr Krivenko makes (No 1, 1894«) 
to the budgets of the Voronezh peasants Here we are able to con 
Vince ourselves, on the basis of facts they ha\e themselves selected, 
whose idea of reality is more correct — that of the Russian radicals 
and “friends of the people,” or that of the Russian Social 
Democrats 

Mr Shcherbina, statistaclan of the Voronezh Zemstvo, appends 
to his description of peasant economy in the Ostrogozhye uyezd the 
budgets of 24 typical peasant farms, and analyses them in the text - 

Mr Krivenko reproduces this analysis, not realising, or, rather, 


^ Allhough this example concerns the dloinlegrallon of tho peasantry, 
about which much has already been said I consider it ncoeMory to analyse 
their own facts in order to demonstrate clearly what an insolent He it is to 
as erl that the Social Democrats are interested not in realities but In “proph 
raying the future,” and what charlatans the **fnend8 of the people” ore 
when in their controversies with us ihtjy Ignore our real views and confine 


themselves to nonsensical phrases 

» Collate Statistics of the Voronezh Province Vol II Book H Peasant 
Economy in the Ostrogozhye Uyezd, Voronezh 1887 Tho budgets are given 
m the appendices, pp 4'2'49, and the analysis in Chapter XVIiTI ’ Composl 
lion and Bndgels of Peasant Households” 
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refuBing to realise, that its methods are entirely unsuitable from thr 
standpoint of getting an idea of the economy of our peasant agrlcul 
luralists The fact is that these 24 budgets depict entirely different 
farms — ]Jrasperous, middle and poor — ^whioh Mr Krivenko himself 
points out (p 159), but like Mr Shcherbina, he simply operates 
with average figures, lumping together various types of farms, and 
thus completely disguises the fact of their disintegration And the 
disintegration of our small pioducers is such a general and impor 
taut fact (to which the Social Democrats have long been drawing the 
attention of the Russian Socialists See the works of Plekhanov) 
that it is brought out quite distinctly even by the scanty data which 
Mr Krivenko has selected Instead, when dealing the husbandry 
of the pea‘»ants, of dividing them unto categories according to size 
and type of husbandry, he, like Mr Shcherbina divides them into 
legal categories — former state peasants and former landlords’ peas 
ants — confines his attention to the greater prosperity of the former 
compared with the Jattei, and lo^^es sight of the fact that the differ 
encee between the peasants within these categories are far greater than 
the differences behs^een the categories ^ To prove this, I divide these 
24 budgets into three groups I pick out a) 6 prosperous peasants, 
thcai b) 11 substantial peasants (Nos 7 10 and 16 22 in Shcherbina’s 
table) and c) 7 poor peasants (Nos 11 15, 23 and 24 m Shoherbi 
na^s table of budgets) For example, Mr Krivenko gays that the ex 
ponses per farm of the former state peasants are 541 3 rubles, and 
of the former landlords’ peasants 417 7 rubles But he overlooks 
the fact that these expenses are far from being equal among the 
various peasants among the former state peasants, for instance, 
there is a peasant with an expenditure of 84 7 rubles and a peasant 
With an expenditure ten times as large — 887 4 rubles (even if we 
lea\e out of account the German colonist with an expenditure of 

^ It is unquesllonsblB thai the husbandry of a peasant who lives oxchimely 
by hl« agricultural enterprise and employs a labourer differs in typo from 
the husbandry of a peasant who works as an agricultural labourer and derives 
three-fifths of hts earnings from this pursuit And among these 24 husbandmen 
there are both types. Judge for yourselves what kind of sdonco” will result 
if we lump together agricultural labourers and husbandmen who employ 
labourers aitd operate wllh the general average 1 
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1,456 2 rubles) What as the value of an average derived by luraj) 
mg together such quantities^ If we take the divi^^ion into cotegones 
that I give, we hnd tliat the average expenditure per household of 
a prosperous peasant is 855 86 rubles, of a middle peasant 471 61 
rubles and of a poor peasant 223 78 rubles i 
The difference, roughly, is in the ratio 4 2 1 
Let us proceed Basing himself on Shcheibmt, Mr Krivenko 
gives figures for the expenditure on personal con<'Umpljon among the 
various legal grades of peasants for example, the annual expendi- 
ture per person on vegetable food among the former slate pea^^ants 
4 luUes, end among the foTmet landlords’ peasants 12 2 m 
hies But if we take them according to economic category, the fi 
gures are a) 17 7, b) 14 5 and c) 13 1 The expenditure on meat and 
dairy food per person among the former landlords’ peasants is 5 2 
rubles and among the former state peasants 7 7 rubles Taken by 
economic categories the figures are 117, 5 8 and 3 6 respectively 
It IB obvious that calculating according to legal category only serves 
to conceal a huge divergence and nothing more It is obviously 
valueless for that reason The income of the former slate peasants 
IS greater than the income of the former landlords’ peasants by ' 
53 7 per cent — says Mr Krivenko a general average (for 24 hudg 
ets) of 539 lubles, but for the two categories, over 600 rubles 
and about 400 rubles respectively But if graded according to state 
of prosperity, the figures are a) 1,053 2 rubles, b) 473 8 rubles 
and c) 202 4 rubles, or a fluctuation of 10 2, and not 3 2 

*‘Tha capital value of a peasant farm among the former state 
peasants is 1,060 rubles, and among the former landlords’ peasants 
635 rubles” — says Mr Knvenko But if we take the economic cate 
gones,2 the figures are a) 1,737 91 rubles, b) 786 42 rubles and 
c) 363 38 rubles — again a fluctuation of 10 2, and not 3 2 By 
dividing the “peasantry” into legal categories the author deprived 

t The fluctuation in the average size of family Is much Ic^ a) 7 83 per 
sons b) 8 36 persons, and c) persons per family 

« The divergence is even greater in respect to ogncullural Impleraenti the 
average value of unplcmentB is 54 83 rubles per household But among tho 
well to do peasants it is twice the average — ^111 90 rubles and among the 
poor peasants one third the average— 16 04 rubles Among the middle peas 
ants It is 48 44 rubles 


aa--7i 
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himeelf of the opportunity of forming a correct idea of the erononi) 
of this ‘‘peasantry ” 

If we examine the fanm of the vanous types of peasants graded 
according to their state of piosperity, we find that the prosperous 
family has on average income of 1,053 2 rubles and an average ex 
penditure of 855 86 rubles, or a net ancome of 197 34 rubles The 
middle family has an income of 473 8 rubles and an expenditure 
of 471 61 rubles, or a net income of 2 19 rubles per household (and 
that without ireckoning debts and arrears) — obviously, it can barely 
make ends meet out of 11 households, 5 have a deficit The farms 
of the lowest, or poor group are run at a direct loss income 
202 4 rubles, expenditure 223 78 rubles, or a deficit of 2138 ni 
blea t It IS evident that if wo were to lump these households together 
and strike a general average (net income — 44 IL rubles) we would 
entirely distort the real picture We would then overlook the fact (as 
Mr Krivenko overlooked it) that all the s^x prosperous peasants 
who secure a net income employ labourers (8 in all) — a fact that 
elucidates the character of tlieir agncultural husbandry fthe> arc 
m process of becoming farmers) which yields them a net income 
and renders it almost entirely unnecessary for them to engage in sub 
sidiary “trades AU these husbandmen taken together cover only 
6 5 per cent of their expenditures by trades (412 rubles out of a 
total of 6,319 5 rubles) , moreover, these trades — as Mr Shcherbina 
in one place remarks — are of such a type as “carting,” or even 
‘‘sheep purchasing,” that is, trades winch, far from being indicative 
of dependence, presuppose the exploitation of others (particularly 
m the second case, where the acoiimulated “savings” become convert 
ed Into merchant capital) These husbandmen own 4 industnal 
estabUshments which yield an income of 320 rubles (5 per cent of 
the total) 8 

The husbandry of the middle peasants i^ of a different type they, 
as we ha\e seen, can barely make ends meet Agriculture does not 

‘ It is Int^realing to nolo that ih© budgets oi tbo agricultural labourers — 
two out of the seven poor households — aro balanced without deficit inconifi 
W rubles and expenditure 93 45 ruhUft per family One of the labonrere 
fed, clothed and shod by hia master 

* See Appendix T fp 57B in this volume — Ed ) 
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cover tlieir needs, and 19 per cent of ihcir income is derncd from 
so-called trades What sort of trades these arc we learn from Mr 
Shcherbana’s article They are gi\en for seven husbandmen only 
two have independent trades (tailoring and charcoal burning) the 
remaining five sell their labour power (“reaped meadows/* “works 
at a distillery,” “does day labouring at harvest Lime,” “goes shep 
herding/’ “worked on the neighbouring estolo”) Ihese are already 
half peasants, half workers Outside occupations tear them away 
from their husbandry and thus undermine dt completely 

As to the poor pea^^nts, they conduct their agriculture at a direct 
loss, the importance of “trades” to their budgets is still greater (ac 
counting for 24 per cent of the income), and Uiese trades amount 
almost entirely (except in the case of one husbandman) to the sale 
of their labour power In the case of two of them then “trades” 
(farm labouring) predominate, providing two thirds of their income 
It 18 quite clear that what we have here is a process of complete 
disintegration of the small producers, the upper groups of whicKare 
passing into the bourgeoisie, the lower into the proletariat Naturally, 
if we take general averages we will see nothing of this and will get 
no idea of the economics of the countryside 

It 18 only because he operates with these fictuious averages that 
the author wa« able to resort to such a method In order to determine 
the relation of these typical husbandries to the general type of peas 
aut hutbandry in the uyezd, Mr Shcherbina groups the peasants 
according to the amount of allotted land they cultivate and it tran 
spires that the level of welfare (general average) of the 24 house 
holds aelected is higher by about one third than tlie average house 
holds m the uyezd This calculation cannot be regarded as salisfac 
tory, both because there is a vast divergence among these 24 house 
holds and because grouping according to allotted land only conceals 
thfe disintegration of the peasantry the author’s thesis that “allotted 
land IS the root cause of the welfare” of the peasant is absolutely 
incorrect Everybody knows that the “equal” distribution of land 
within the village commune m no wise prevents its horseless 
members from abandoning their land, giving it up, going to work 
on the side and becoming proletarians, nor does it prevent those 
with Several horses from sub renting largo amounts of land and con 
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ducting big and profitable enterpiises If, for example, \ c lake our 
24 budgets, yt^ find tliat one nch peasant, ^viih 6 des>auna of a\ 
lotted land, secures an inoome of 758 5 rubles, a middle peasant, 
with 7 1 desyatuiB of allotted land, secures nn income of S91 5 
rubles, and a poor peasant, with 6 9 desyatins of allotted land 
cures an income of 109 5 rubles In general, we have seen that 
the ratio of the incomes of the varioii«; groups is 4 2 1 , the ratio of 
allotted land tvill be 22 1 9 2 8 5, which equals 2 6 1 08 1 This 
18 quite natural, for wo find, for example, that the rich peasanta, ^vith 
22 1 desyatins of allotted land per household, rent an additional 8 8 
desyatins, whereas the middle peasants, having smaller allotmenia 
(92 desyatins), rent less — 7 7 desyatins, And the poor peasants, 
with even smaller allotments (8 5 desyatins), rent only 2 8 deayn 
tins-^ And so, when Mr Krivenko says “Unfortunately, the fig 
ures given by Mr Shcherbina cannot sene as on accurate ente 
non of the general state of affairs even m the ujezd, let alone the 
province’* — all that we can say is that they cannot serve as a cn 
tenon only when you resort to the false metliort of calculating gen 
oral averages (a method which Mr Krivenko should not have 
resorted to), but that, generafly speaking, Mr Shcherbina’s fig 
ures are so inclusive and valuable that tliey do provide the op 
portunity of arriving at correct conclusions — and that if Mr Kn 
Yenko did not do so, Mr Shcherbina is not to blame 

Th^ latter, for example, gives on page 197 a grouping of the 
peasants, not according lo allotted land, but according to draught 
animals owned, that is, a grouping on economic, not legal lines — 
and this grouping furniBhes complete grounds for asserting that the 
relataons between the various categoipes of the selected 24 typical 
households are exactly aimdar to the relations between the various 
economic groups throughout the uyezd 

This grouping is as folloivs (see table on next page)^ 

* Of coui^, I do not mean to say that the fiffunes for the 24 houacholds 
alone are coough to refute the thesis that allotted land is of prime importance 
But above we cited figures for teveral uyezds wliich do refute jt completely 

•The comparison of the 24 typical households with the cateeones of 
households for the whole uyezd iai been made by the same methods 
Mr Shoherhina used in comparing the average of the 24 households "cnth 
Ou? groups based on amount of allotted land 
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There cannot be the slightest doubt that by and large the 24 
typQcal households are superior to the genet al run of peasant house 
hold in the uyezd But if instead of these fictitious averages we take 
economic categories^ a comparison becomes possible. 

We find that the labourers among the t>pical households are 
somewhat below the householders who ha\e no draught animals, 
but approach them very closely The poor householders approach 
very closely to the O’svnerB of one draught animal (though the 
number of cattle is less by 0 2 — the poor peasants have 2 8 and the 


^ Two labourers (Nos 14 and 15 of Sliohcrbina’e budgets) have here been 
separated Irom the group ol poor peasants bo Inal \pere are only hve poor 
peasants 

*It must bo noted in connection with this table that hero loo wo find 
that the amount of rented lond increases In proportion to growing proapenly, 
in spite of the increase of allotted land Thus the facts for one more uymsd 
confirm the falsity of the idea that alloued land is of radical significance On 
the contrary, we find that tlie proportion of allotted land among all the land- 
owners of a given group diminishes as the prosperity of tho group increases 
Totalling allotted land and rented land and calculating the percentage of 
allotted land to tho total, we obtain the following figures by groups I) 96r8 
per cent, IT) 85 0 per cent HI) 793 per cent IV) 63 3 per cent And this 
is quite natural We know that land In Russia has become a commodity ever 
since the emancipation reform- Whoever has money can always purchase land 
and allotted land too must be purchased It Is obvious tha^ tlie prosperous 
poasants will concentrate land in their own hands, and that this concentration 
will be most marked in the case of rented land because of the medieval 
roBiHctions on the transfer of allotted land Tlie friends of the people/' who 
favour these realriolions, do not realise that this senseless roacuonary measure 
only worsens the condition of t!he poor peasants the impoverished peas- 
ants, pcssessing no agricultural implements are m any case obliged to rent 
out land and any prohibition on such renting (or sale) leads either to land 
being rented secretly, and consequently, on worse terms for those who rent It, 
or to the poor peasants surrendering their land for nothing to the **vinage 
commune/' { e , again to Uie kulak 

I ennnot refrain from quoting a profoundly true comment made by 
Hourwioh on this famous ^bnnlienahihty” 

*In order to understand this question we must flrtt cee who is the pun 
dhaaer of the peasanu' land Wo have seen that only the smaller part of 
the lots of freehold land were piinchased by merchants. Generally apeaking, 
small lots sold by the noblca are purchased only by peasants. Consequently, 
this question afiects the reWions only of tho peasants and doe« not affect 
the inteposts of the nobility or of tho capitaliat class. It Js very possible that 
In such oases it might suit tha Russian government to throw a sop to the 
Narodniks This strange combination imSsaUiance) of oriental pateniabsm 
with e kind of distorted slate socialist prcdiibitionlsm can scarcely do othe^ 
wise than arouse the oppohHitm of the very people whom ft is intended to 
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one horse peasants 6 0 — on tlie other hand the total amount of land, 
Loth allotted and rehted, ts somewhat more — 12 6 desyatins aa 
against 10 7 desyatins) The middle householders are only slightly 
above the hou»sholders with 2 or 3 draught animals (they ha\e a 
little more cattle and a hltle less land), while the wealthy house 
holders approximate to those ’wdio have 4- or more drauglit animals, 
being a little below them We are therefore entitled to draw the 
conclusion that in the uyezd as a whole not less than one-tenth 
of the householders conduct a regular, proh table husbandry and 
have no need to work on the aide (Their income — it is important to 
note — IS expressed m money, and therefore points to the fact 

benefit As the process of dieinte^Uon of the jjeasanlry Is obviously proceed 
ing from wltlun and hot from without the inalienability of peasant land will 
bo simph tantamount to the expropriation of the poor peasants without 
oompensation in favour of the wealthy members of ilic village community 

We note that the proportion of migrants among the freehold peaiants, 
who had the right to dispose of their land was much higher than among the 
former stale peasants, who hold their land in common for example in the 
Ranenburg uv«d (Ryazan province) the proportion of migrants among the 
former was 17 per cent, and among the latter 9 per cent, in the Dankov 
uyezd, it was 12 per cent among the former and 5 per rent among the latter 
What Jb the cause of this difference? A single concrete example will elucidate 
this point 

“ In 1881 a small community consisting of five householders, former 
serfs of Gregorov, migrated from the village of Bigildino, Dankov uyezd They 
sold their land 80 desyatins to a rich peasant for 1 500 rubles The migrants 
had nothing to live on at home and the majority of them were year labour 
era ^ (Collated Statistics Part II, pp 115 247 ) According to Mr Grigoriev 
(Peasant Migraticbx in the Ryazan Province) ^ 300 rubles — such is the pnee 
of an average peasant lot of six desyatins — is sufficient to enable o peasant 
family to start agriculiural hurfjandiy in the south of Siberia, Thus the ab 
solute ly fmpoverfshed peasant, by selRng hh lot of communal land, would 
be able to become au agriculturalist in a neiv country Rovorenoo for the 
sacrcid cualoms 6f our forefathers cQuld ecarcely ha>e withstood such a 
temptation were it not for die counteracting interference of our most kind 
heartf^i bureaucracy 

*Of course I will be accused of pesslnllsm Just oa I was accused of it 
recently for my views on the migration of peasants (Severny Vestnihf 1892 
No 5, article by Bogdahovsky) The usual argument is roughly as follows 
even if we assume that mallera have boon depicted exactly as they are In 
reality, the pcmicaoua consequences fof migration) are due to the abnormal 
t conditions under which the peasants live, and If their conditions were normal, 
the objections (against migration) Would lose their force* Unfonunaldy 
these really 'abnormal candirions develop epon aneously while the creation 
of normal* conditions Ip lot within the power of the peasanls well wisheni 
(op rit p 137) 
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that tliQiT agriculture \b of a commodity character ) To a large 
extent they conduct their luisbandr> rvilh the lielp of ivoge isork 
ers not less titan one fourth of all the hou«ehold& maintain per 
manent labourers, and how many seasonal da> labourers 
they take on in addihon is unknowi Further, more than half the 
householders m the uyezd are poor (nearly si\ tenths horseless 
and one horse, 26 per cent + 31 3 per cent = 57 3 per cent), who 
conduct their husbandry at an outright loss and who are consequent 
ly becoming impovenshed and are subject to constant and invariable 
expropriation They are obliged to sell their labour power, about 
one fourth of the peasants already live much more by wage labour 
mg than by agriculture The remaining peasants are middle peas 
ants, who manage to carry on agncultuxe somehow or other, operat 
Ing at a constant loss and eking out a living by working on the side 
and who, consequently, have not the slightest econormc stabilaty 

I have deliberately dwelt on these figures in such detail m 
order to <^how how Mr Krivenko distorts realities Without stop 
ping to think, he takes general averages and operates with them 
Naturall) the result la not so much a fiction as a downright 
falsehood e have seen for example, that the net income 
(+ 197 34 rubles) of one wealthy i>ea^ant (of the typical bud 
gets) covers the deficit of nine poor households f— 21 38X9 
—192 42) so that the rich peasants of the u\ezd constituting 
10 per cent, pot only cover the deficits of the poor peasants, who 
constitute 57 per cent, but even yield a certain surplus And Mr 
Krivenko, denvuig fiom the budgets of the 24 households an 
average surplus of 44 14 rubles — or, deducting loans and arrears 
15 97 rubles — simply speaks of the “decline” of lie middle and 
lower than middle householder As a matter of fact one can talk of 
a decline, if at all, only in refeience to the middle peasants,^ 
whereas in the rase of the mass of tlie poor peasants we observe 
direct expropriatiou accompanied^ moreover by the con centra 
lion of the means of production m the hands of a minority who 
own comparabvelv large hiuI stable husbandries 

* And even this would scarcely be true because decline imphes a tempo- 
rary and ca ual of stability whereas the middle pea'^anlg as we have 
arp couMandv In a Mate of mstahthty, hiwcTlnp nn iho vctik of mm 
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Because he ignored tins latter circumslanct, the author failed to 
ob«ene another \ery interesting feature of tliese budgets namel> that 
they likewise prove that the disintegration of the peasantry is creat 
ing a home market On the one hand, as we pass from tlie higher 
group to the lower, we observe the growing importance of income 
from trades (6 5 per cent, 18 8 per cent and 23 6 per cent of tlie 
total budget of the rich middle and poor peasants respectively), that 
IS, chiefly fiom the sale of labour poi^er On the other hand as we 
pass from the lower group to the lugher, we obser\e the growing 
commodity (even more bourgeois as we have seen) character of 
agriculture and an increase an the proportion of produce disposed 
of ihe income from tillage of all the householders by categories is 
. 3 861 7 , . 3,163 8 . 689 9 , , . . 

^1 r7744» ^098“9' 175 24 denominator indicates the 

money part uf the income,^ which constitutes passing from the 
higher category to the lower, 45 9 per cent 28 3 per cent and 25 4 
per cent, respectively 

Wo again see quite clearly tliat the means of production, from 
which the expropriated peasants are being divorced, are becoming 
converted into capUaJ 

It IS quite obvious that Mr Krivenko, using — or ralliLr, distort 
mg — material in this way, could not arrive at correct conclusions 
Having described, on the basis of what he waj5 told by a Novgorod 
peasant with whom he travelled in the tram the monetary character 
of the peasant economy of those regions, he was forced to draw the 
correct conclusion tliat it is precisely this circumstance, commoduty 
])iaduction that “hams’ “special abilities” and gives rise to one 


J A fairly coiflpJex ctdculatloa waa required to arrive ai tlio money lacome 
Crojii tillage (Shcherbina doea jiot give it) It waa necessary to exdude from 
tlio total income derived from produce the income derived from straw and 
stubble, which, according to tho author are used aa cattle feed The author 
himself excludes them in Chapter XVIII but only for l3ie total figures for 
the tiyiszd, and not for the given 24 households Taking hia total figures 
I determined the proportion of income from gram (compared with the total 
income from produce i e both from grain and from straw find <^uibhle) 
jiid on this boijjfi Excluded straw and stubble in the present case Tbia pro- 
portion is, for rye 78 98 per cent for wheat 72 6'’ per centt for oats and barley 
73 32 per cent and for millet and buckwheat 77 <8 per cent Then the amount 
uf grain ^old was detennlneij by excluding the amount consumed by \\\t* 
]|iiii'(chulfl itvlf 
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preoccupation, namely, *‘to reap (hay) as cheaply as possible and 
lo sell as dearly as possible’’ (p 156) ^ This circurnstance serves 
as a “achool” which “awakens [quite true!] and refines commercial 
gifts” “Talented people are discovered who give rise to the Kolu 
payevs, tlie Deruno\s and the other types of bloodsuckers,^ ^sh^le 
the simple hearted and simple minded fall behind, deteriorate, 
become impoverished and pass into the ranks of the labourers’’ 
(P 156) 

The figures for a province in which entirely different conditions 
prevail — an agricultural province (Voronezh) — lead to exactly the 
same conclusions The matter, it would appear, is qmte clear we 
get a distinct picture of a system of commodity production as the 
main background of the economac life of the country in general and 
of the “village commune” “peasantry” in particular , we also get a 
picture showing the fact tliat this commodity production, and it alone 
is splitting the “people” and the “peasantry” into a proletariat (they 
become impoverished and pass into the ranks of the labourers) and 
a bourgeoisie (bloodsuckers), le, is becoming transformed into 
capitalist production Bui the “fnends of the people” never dare 
look realities in the face and call a spade a spnde (that would be 
loo “harsh”) 1 And Mr Rravenko argues as follows 

“Some consider this state of affairs quite natural [he should have 
added a qmte natural consequence of the capitalist character of the 
lelations of production Then that would have been an accurate de 
scrlption of the views of the “some,” and it would then have been 
Impossible to evade these views with the help of empty phrases and 
he would have bad to analyse them m substance^ When the author 
was not deliberately setting out to combat these “some” he himseli 
waa obliged to admit that money economy is the “school” that pro 
duces “talented” bloodsuckers and “simple-hearted” labourers] and 
regard it as the invincible nuasioii of capitalism [Well, of course 1 
To believe that the fight must be waged precisely against this 

^ ’‘Tile worker must bo hired SB^cheaply as possible and advantage derived 
from hiin”-^fr Krivenko quite rightly romarki in the same passage 

* Mr Yuzbakov how’s this! Hero la your colleague oaying that talented 
people” heporae * bloodsuckers,” whereas you a^wred us Uiat people become 
BO only because they have * uncritical minds” That wont do, gentlemen 
tlammlng each other like this in one and the ssme magazine^ 
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“schoor* and against the “bloodsuckers’* and their admnnstrative and 
intellectual lackeys who dominate it 13 to consider capitaliam invin 
ciblel On the otlier hand» to leave the capitalist ‘^school*’ and the 
bloodsuckers intact and to want to avoid its capitalist products 
by means of liberal half measures is to be a true “friend of the 
people”^] We regard the matter somewhat differently Capitalism 
undoubtedly does play an important role here< as we pointed 
out above [namely^ the reference to the school of bloodsuckers 
and labourers quoted above]» i>ut it cannot be said that its role 
IS so all embracing and decisive that there are no other factors 
in the changes taking place jn the national economy, and that 
the future holds out no other solution’* (p 160) 

There you arc^ Instead of giving an accurate and direct desenp 
tion of the present system, instead of giving a definite ansiver to the 
question why “the peasantry” 13 being split into bloodsuckers and 
labourers, Mr Krivenko tries to get awnv with meaningless phrases 
“It cannot be said that the role of capitalism is decisive” Why, 
that 13 the whole quebtion can it be said, or can it not? 

If you wanted to maintain your opinion, you should have 
indicated what other factors “decide” matters, what other “solution” 
there can be besides the one indicated by the Social Democrats, 
namely, a class struggle of the proletariat against the bloodsurkers ^ 
But no indications are given Unless, perhaps, the author regards 
the following as An indication? Amusing as that would be, you 
can expect anything from the “friends of the people ” 

“l^he first to fall into dechne, os we have seen, are the weak 
households with little land” — ^namely, allotments of less than 5 deb 
yatuis “But the typical households of the state peasants, with allot 
ments of 15 7 deayatlns, are distinguished by their stability 

^ If tha idea of the class struggle of the proletariat agalqst the bourgeoisie 
appears for the present to be accessible only to the urban factory workers, 
and not to the rural simple hearted and simple-minded*’ agricultural labour 
ers, that is if it aeoms accessible only to the very people who have lost theee 
charming qaahiles which are so closely associated with liho “century old 
pillars * and the comimunal spirit” — only goes to prove the correotness of 
the theory of the Social Democrats about the progresslvo and revolutionary 
work of Russian capitabsra 
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liue, to secure sucli an income (a net uicome of ffO rubles) the^ 
lent an additional 5 desvatins, but that only sho^va ho^v much thty 
need ” 

What does tins “amendment,** which associates the notorious 
“land hungei” with capitalism amount to^ Only to this, that those 
who have little lose the little they have, while those who have much 
(15 7 desyatins each) acquire still moie i Why, this is a sheer par 
aphraae of tlie statement that some become impoverished while 
others become rich^^ It is time to abandon this meaningless talk 
about land hunger, which explains nothing (because the peasants are 
not given allotted land free but have to buy it), but only describes 
a process, and moreover describes it inaccurately, because one should 
not speak of the land alone, but of the means of production in gen 
eral, and not that the peasants have “Utile’* of them, but that the 
peasants are being freed from them, that tliey are being expropriated 
by growing capitaliam “Wa have no intention of saying,” Mr Kri 
venko remarks, concluding hia philosophy “that agriculture must 
and can, under all circumstances, remain ‘natural’ and separated 
from manufacturing industr} [another phrase^ as it not >ou who 
were just obliged to admit that a school of money economy already 
exists, which presumes exchange and, conhcquently, the aepaiation 
of agriculture from manufacturing industry^ Whj again this sloppy 
talk of what can be and what should be?] , all we say is that to create 
a separate industry artKioially is irrational [it would bo interesting 
to know IS the industry of the Kimri and Pavlovo handicraftsmen 
“separate,” and who “arlificiall) created” it, and how and when?] 
and that the divorcement of the woiker from the land and the means 
of products on is being influenced not by capitabsm alone, but also 
by other factors that preceded and furthered capitalism ” 

Here most likely he again had in mind tlie profound idea that if 
the Worker is divorced from tl\e land, which passes into the hands of 
the bloodsuckeir, tills happens because the former has “little” land 
and the latter “much” land 


Not to mention the abBtirdiiy oi ibe idea that peasant* vitii an equal 
amount of allotted laud are equal among themfielyee and are not divided 
jpo into ‘ bloo<)8qckcr^ * ont| Mabourc?^” 
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And philosophers of this kind accuse the Social-Democrats of 
lieing “narrow” when they regard capitabsm as the decisive 
factor! I have dwelt once more m such detail on the dismtegra 
tion of the peasants and handicraftsmen just because it was necessary 
to exp lam clearly how the Sooial Democrats picture the matter and 
how they explain it It was necessary to show that die very facts 
which mean to the subjective sociologist that the peasants have 
“grown poor,” while the “money chasers” and “bloodsuckers” “de 
rive profits foi their own advantage,” mean, from the standpoint of 
the materialist, the bourgeois dislintegration of the commodity produ 
cers, a disintegration which is necessarily brought about by commodi 
ty production itself It was necessary to show what fads sene as the 
basis for the thesis (adduced above in Part I) that the struggle be 
tween the poor and the rich is going on everywhere an Russia, not 
only in the mills and factanea, but even in the most remote villages, 
and that everywhere this struggle is a struggle between bourgeoasie 
and proletariat, which onse out of commodity production The dis 
integration of our peasants and handicraftsmen, the fact that they 
are ceasing to be peasants, which may be depicted accurate!) thanks 
to such admirable matenal as the Zemstvo statistics, furraah factual 
proof that it is precisely the Social Democratic conception of Rus 
Bian realities that is true, the conception that the peasant and handi 
craftsman are small producers in the “categorical” meaning of the 
term, dxat is, that they are petty bourgeois This thesis may be 
regarded as the central point of the theory of working ci-ass So 
CIALISM, in contrast to the old peasant Socialism, which understood 
neither the conditions of commodil) production in which the small 
producer lives, nor his capitalist disintegration os a result of these 
conditions And, therefore, whoevei seriously wanted to criticise 
Social Democracy should have concentrated his aigument on this, and 
have shown that from the standpoint of political economy Russia 
does not represent a stem of commodity production tliat this is not 
the cause of the dasintegration of die peasantry, and that the expro 
pnation of the mass of the population and the exploitation of the 
toiler can be attributed to fiometliing el se than the bourgeois, capital 
1st org^isation of our sociall (including peasant) production 
Well, just try it, gentlemen! 
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TJien Uiere 13 one other reason why I preferred to take precisely 
data on peasant and handicraft production to allustrate the Social 
Democratic theory It would be a departure from the materialist 
mediod, uere 1, wlien criticising the mcws of the ‘'fraends of the 
people,” to confine my&elf to contra'^ting their ideas with the Marxist 
ideas One mu<»t m addition explain the ^‘Narodnik” ideas, demon 
strate their MATERIAL foundation in our present economic relations 
of society Illustrations and examples of the economy of our peasants 
and handicraftsmen show the nature of this ‘‘peasant” whose ideolo- 
gists the “friends of the people” would fain be They demonstrate 
the bourgeois character of th-a economy of our rural life and thus 
confirm the correctness of classing the “friends of the people* as 
petty bourgeois ideologists And that is not all, they also show that 
there is the closest connection between tlie ideas and programmes of 
our radicals and the interests of the petty bourgeoisie It is this con 
neotion, which will become e\en clearer aftei a detailed cxnramation 
of their programme that explains why these radical ideas are eo 
widespread in our "society”, it also admirably explains both the 
political servility of the "friends of the people” and their readiness 
for compromise* 

There was, lastly, one other reason for dwelling in such detail 
on the economy precisely of those sides of our social life where cap 
Italian;! is least developed and from which the Narodniks usually 
dreW the material foi their theories A study and description of this 
economy was the simplest way to reply in substance to one of the 
most wdespread objections to Social Democracy current among our 
public Basing themselves on the usual idea that capitalism is con 
tradictory to the "popular system,” and perceiving that the Social 
Democrats regard large-scale capatabsm as a progressive plienoraci 
non* and that it is precisely on large scale capitalism that they want 
t6 rely m combating the present robber regime — our ladicals, 
without mole ado* acouso the Social Democrats of ignoring the in 
lerests qf the mass of the peasant population, of desiring to "boil 
down every muzhik m the melting pot of the factory,” etc 

All these arguments are based on the strange and astonishingly 
illogical trick of judging capitalism by what it is in reality, and the 
countryside by what it "might be ” NaturalU, there could be no bet 
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I or reply to this tlian by <^howing them tlie real countryside and its 
real economy 

Anybody who considers this economy dispassionately and scien 
tifically will be bound to admit that rural Russia consists of a system 
of small, disunited markets (or small branches of a central market), 
T\luch regulate the social and economic life of small separate 
districts And in each of these distncts we find the same phenomena 
that are inherent in the economic organisation of society in general, 
whose regulator the market is we find the disintegration of the once 
equal, patriarchal, direct producers into rich and poor, we find the 
nee of capital, especially of merchant capital i\hich eaves its net 
around the toiler and sucks the life-^blood out of him ^ hen you com 
pare the description of the economy of the peasantry given by our 
radicals with the precise data on rural economic life derived from 
first sources, vou are astonished by the absence of any place in the 
system of views we are criticising for that mass of small traders who 
swarm in each of these markets, all these higglers and cheap jacks, 
or however else they are^ called by the peasants iii different locali 
ties, all this mass of petty exploiters who dominate the markets 
ruthlessly oppress the toiler They are usually simply brushed aside 
with the remark — “These are no longer peasants, but traders ** 
Yes, you are quite right these are “no longer peasants ” But try 
to separate a)) the^ “iraderV* into a separate group, that is, speak 
mg in the precise language of political economy, those who conduct 
a commercial enterprise and who appropriate even if in part, the 
labour of others, try to express m precise figures the economic 
strength of this group and the part it plays in the general economic 
life of the district, and theft try to separate into an opposite group 
all those who also are “no longer peasants” because they bring their 
labour power to the market, because they work not for themselves 
but for others — try to fulRl all these eJementory demands of a dis 
passionate and serious inquiry and you will get such a vmd picture 
of boufgems disintegration that notlung but the memory will re 
mam of the myth pf a “popular system ” This mass of small rural 
exploiters represents a terrible forte, especially terrible because 
they oppress the toiler separately, individually, because they fet 
ter the toiler to themselvc'i and deprive him of all hope of salva 
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hon, terrible bec-iuse this exploitation, in view of the savage stulr 
of rural life caused by the low productuity of labour and the absence 
ot communicationa inherent in the aystom we aie descnbing, consists 
not only of the robbery of labour but also of tlie Asiatic humiliation 
of the individual which we constantly encounter in rural areas Now 
if you compare this real countrywide ^vith our capitalism you will 
understand why the Social-Democrats consider the work of our capi 
talism progressive when it draws together these small, disunited 
markets into one nation wide market, when, in place of the legion of 
small well meaning bloodsuckers, it creates a handful of big “pillars 
of the fatherland,” when it socialises labour and raises its prodiir 
tmty, when it rends the bonds of subjection of the toder to the local 
bloodsuckers an makes him subject to large scale capital Tht 
latter subjection is progressive compared ivith the former — despite 
all the horrors of the oppression of labour, despite extermination 
brutalisation, the crippling of female and child organisms, etc —he 
cause It AWAKENS THE MINT) OF THE WORKER converts dumb and 
incoherent discontent into conscious protest, converts disunited small 
and senseless revolt into on organised class struggle for the einanci 
pation of all the toiling folk, a struggle which derives its strength 
from the very conditions of existence of this large scale capitalism, 
and therefore may unreservedly count upon certain success 

In reply to the accusation of ignoring the mass of the peasantry 
Social Democrats would be quite justified in quotine: the words of 
Karl Marx 

^ Criticism has tom from the chains the im^inary flowers that adorned 
them not so that mankind should continue to wear the^e shackles in a form 
depnted of all maginativeness and joy but so that ic should cast otj the 
chains and stretch forth its hand to thei living flower 

The Russian Social Democrats are tearing from our countryside 
the imaginary flowers that adorn it, they are combating idealisations 
and fantasies and are performing the destructive ivork for ivhich tliey 
are so mortally detest^ by the “friends of the people,” not in order 
that the mass of the peasantry should remain iii the present state of 
oppression, extinction and enslavement, but in order tliat the prole 
tanat may understand what are the chains that everywhere fetter the 
toiler, that it may under^^tand how these chains are forged and be 
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;ible to against then?, cast them o/T and stretch forth its hand to 
the real flower 

Whon (they bring this idea to the rep resent ati\ncs of the toiling 
class who by their status are alone able to acquire cla'^s consciousness 
and to begin a chss stnigglc, tlie> me accused of i\ anting to boil 
Sow n the muzluk in a melting pot 

And who accuses them of this*^ — 

People who theniaeUes base their hopes of the cninncipatioii of 
the toiler on the “government’ and on “society^” that is on the organs 
of tliat very bourgeoisie which has everywhere fettered the toilci ■ 

And these slugs ha\e the puffed up assiirnncc to that the 
Snrinl Democrats have no ideals^ 

H. ♦ 

I et us now pa^s to lha political progrnnimi of the ids of 
the people,” to whose theoictical views wc have we think devoted 
too much time alread> 'By \sJiat means do they propose to “exlin 
guish the conflagration”^ 'WHiat do the) suggest as tlie solution 
and why do tliey think the solution proposed b) the Social Democrats 
wrong^ 

The reorganisation of the Peasants Bank, «^y 5 Mr Auzhakov in an 
articlf* entitled ‘The Ministry of Agrionlturc iRusskoye BogatsUo No 10) 
the eatabHsliinent of a cotonlsalion department, the reguiallon of state land 
leasing in the interest of iho national economy the study and regulalion 
of the problem of land leUmg — such is the programme for reslonnp national 
economy and for protecting it from the economic violence [ncl] of the rising 
plutocracy * 

And m an article entitled “Probl'Cems of Economic Development’ 
this programme for “restoring the national economy ^ is supple 
mented by the following “measures of prime necessity” 

Th© removal of all the hindrances tliat now encumber the village com 
mune ila release from tutelage the adoption of common Ullage (the sociahsa 
tlon of agriculture) and the development of the communal working up of 
raw matcnala obtained from the soil 

And Messrs Krivenko and(Kar)shev add 

Cheap credit, the arid ^ form of farming a guaranteed market the oppor 
tunity to dispense with entrepreneurs* proBt ^this la dealt with separately 
below) the invention of cheaper engines and oih^r technical Imp^o^cments, 
and finally, museums warehouses, commission agencies.** 

^ Co-operative— Trims 
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Exaiinne Una proj^ramuM i\)\A )0\i will fiml \\\n\ iht'jc genllt 
men wholly and completely adopt the position of modern society 
(* e y the position of the capitalist system although they do not re 
alise It) and want to confine themselves to darning and patching it 
up, not comprehending that all their progressne measures — cheap 
credit^ improved technique, banks, and so on — can only sene to 
strengthen and develop the bourgeoisie 

Nik— on IS quite nght, of coume, when he says — and this one 
of Jus most valuable theses, against which tlie ‘friends of the peo 
pie" could not help protesting — that no reforms based on the pres 
ent system are of any use, and that credit colonisation, fiscal reform 
the handing over of all the land to the peasant'^ wilf not change 
anything in substance, ibut, on the contrar), will only serve to 
strengthen and develop capitalist production which at present is 
being retarded by excessive “tutelage," the survivals of serf dues 
the fact that the peasantry is tied to the land, etc Economists, he 
says, who, like Prince Vasilohikov (an undoubted “friend of the 
people” in lus ideas), want the extensive development of credit, 
want the same thing as the Uibeial,” re, bourgeois, economist'^, 
and "strive for the development and consolidation of capitalist rela 
tions ” They do not imderetand the antagonism within our relations 
of production (within the "peasantry” as vvithin the other estates) 
and instead of striving to bring this antagonism out into the open 
road, instead of frankly taking sides with those who are 
Enslaved as a result of this antagonism and trying to help them to 
rise to the struggle, they dream of terminating the struggle by meas 
uros that would satisfy everybody, that would reconcile and umte 
The result of all these measures is natulrally a foregone conclusion 
we have only to recall the examples of dismtegration given above to 
convince ourselves that all those credits,^ improvements, banks and 
similar "progress^ o” measures can only bo taken advantage of by 

^ This Idea — of utilising credit to foster the **national economy,” i c the 
economy^ of small producers, while moiiltalnbig capitalist relations (and the 
^{rlwds oi vhe as wo have already seen, can no longer deny theflr 

^xlstenco)— this absurd Idea, which reveals a complete failure to understand 
the eletnentary tniths of theoretjcal political economy clearly exposes the 
hanallty the theoTies advanced by these gentlemen who try to sit between 
two stools 
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ihoae who, having wrell inanagcid and weH established farms have 
savings, i e , the representatives of the uisignifiLant minonty the 
pcttv bourgeoisie And however much you reorganise the Peasants* 
Bank and eimilar institutions, you will not m the least affect the 
fundamental and basic fact that the mass of the population has been 
expropriated and continues to be expropriated, not pos^icssing e\en 
the means of subsistence, let alone means for starling pioper farm 
mg 

The same must be said of "artels ” and "communal tillage ** Mr 
Yuzhakov calls the latter "Uic socialisation of agriculture This is 
simply funny, of course, because socialisation necessitates the 
organisation of producUon on a Avider scale than the limits of a 
single village, and because it necessitates the expropriation of the 
‘‘bloodsuckers’* who have monopolised the means of producUon and 
who now rule Russian social economy And this necessitates strug 
gle, struggle and struggle, and not ©mpt), philistine moralising 

And for that reason such measures are transformed by them into 
mild, liberal half measures, that languish on the generosity of the 
philantliropic bouigeois, and do more harm by diverUng the cx 
ploited from the struggle than the good diat might accrue from pos 
Bible improvements m the position of separate individuals, which 
cannot but be paltry and precarious on the general basis of capital 
ist relations The outrageous extent to which these gentlemen gloss 
over the antagomsms m Rjussian life — done, of course, witli the best 
IntenUons in the world in order to put an end to the present strug 
gle, that IS, the sort of intentions with which the road to hell is pav 
ed—is shown by the ^oUo^nng argument advanced by Mr Krivenko 
"The intelligentsia manage the manufacturers* enterprises, and they 
could manage popular industry ** 

The whole of their philosophy reduces itself to whining on the 
subject that there is conflict and exploitation but that these "might” 
not be if if there were no exploiters Whatever did the author 
mean by this absurd phrase? Con it be denied that the Russian uni 
versities and other educational estabhshments turn out year after 
)ear a brand of "intelligentaia” (??) wh6se only concern is to find 
someone to feed them^ Can it be denied that the means for maintain 
mg this "intelligentsaa” are owned at the present tune in Russia only 


I 
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by the bourgeois minority? Will the bourgeois intelligentsia in Rus 
sia disappear because the ^‘friends of the people” say that they 
“might” serve somebody else, and not the bourgeoisie^ Yes, they 
“might,*' if they were not a bourgeois intelligentsia They “might” not 
be a bourgeois intelligentsia if there were no bourgeoisie and no cap 
italisni in Russia! And there are people who spend their whole lives 
speculating on “ifs** and “buts *' Incidentally, tliese gentlemen not 
only refuse to attach decisive importance to capitalism, but m gener 
al refuse to see anything ivrong in it If certain “defects** were 
removed, they nould, perhaps, fare not so badly under it How do 
you like the following statement by Mr Krivenko 

Capitalist production and the capitalistic iransformation of the tradw 
ore by no means gates tlirough which manufacturing industry con only depart 
from the people It can deport, of course but it can also enter the life of 
the people and come Into doser contact with agriculture and the extractive 
industries. Ihid can be done in various ways, and these gales as well as 
others, can serve this putTpose* /p 161) 

Mr Krivenko has a number of very good qualities — as compared 
with Mr Mikhailovsky, for example, frankness and stiaightforward 
nes3 Where Mr Mikhailovsky would have filled reams with, smooth 
and glib phrases, wngglmg around the subject without actually 
touching It, bu<?inesshke and practical Mr Krivenko hits straight 
from the shoulder and without any qualms of conscience spreads 
before the reader all the absurdities of his views “Capitalism may 
enter the life of the people** — you please i Tliat is, capitalism is 
possible without the toilers being divorced from tlie means of pro 
duction^ This is positively delightful* At anv rate, we now have a 
clear idea of what the “fnends of the people** want They want com 
modily production without capitaliam — capitalism without expro 
pnatioii and without exploitation, only witli philistinism peacefully 
vegetating under the shelter of humane landlords and liberal ad 
mmistrators And, with the serious mien of a departmental official 
wlio intends to confer bounties on Russia, they undertake to contrive 
a system under which -the wolves will not go hungry vvhile the 
sheep mil remain safe and sound To get some idea of the 
character of these iontnvances we must turn to the article b> 
the same author (“Our Cultural Freelances”) in No 12 
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‘The artel and slate form of industry argues ^fr Krivenko — apparently 
under the impres^uon that he has already been called^ to ‘*aoKe practical 
economic problcmR — b> no means all that con he offered in tlie present 
Instance For example the following contrivance is possible 

And then he goes on to relate how an engineer -visited the officea 
of Russkoye Bogatstvo with n schonie for the technical exploitation 
of the Don Region by a joint stock company vnth shares in small 
denominations (not more than 100 rubles per share) The author 
was recommended to modify lus Bcheme roughly as follows 

That the shares do not belong to private persons, but to village communes 
that the part of the population of the village commiinea who are employed 
in the enterprises of the comnanv receive ordinary vs ages and the villace 
communes guarantee that their connection with the land \m 11 be maintained '* 

What adminiBtratn e genius* With what touching simplicity and 
ease capitalism is introduced into the life of the people and all its 
pernicious attributes removed! All that is required is that the rural 
rich buy shares^ through the village commune and receive dividends 
from: the enterprise, in which a “port 'of the population** will be 
emplo}ed and the latter’s connection with the land guaranteed — a 
*Vonnection” which will not secure a livelihood from the land (other 
wise who would go to work for '^ordinary wages”?) but will be 
sufficient to tie a man to his locality, enslave him to the local capital 
i8t — precisely capitalist^ — enterprise and deprive him of the pos 
Bibihty of changing masters I am quite justified in saying master, 
capitalist, because he who pays the toiler wages cannot be called 
anything else 

^ I aay the rich will buv the aharc‘» despite ihe author e stipulation that 
the shares are to be owned by the village communea because, after all, ho 
Breaks of the purchase of Bhnrca for monev and only the rich have money 
Hence whether the buBlnesB la conducted through the agenoy of tho village 
commune or not only the rich will be able to pay, in the same way as the 
purchase or renting of land by the commune in no way prevents the rich 
from monopolising tills land Besides, tlio dividends must go to those who 
paid — otherwifio the shares will not bo shar^^s And T urv^^^r^tand th^ fliitho^ b 
proposal to mean that a certain port of the profits will bo earmarked for 
guaranteeing the workers connection with the land ” Tf the author does not 
mean fhi*< (althoiurb it inevitaWy follows from what he says) but that the 
rich should pay the money for the shares and not receive dividends, then 
n htfl «rhrrno amounts to is that tho rich should share out with the poor 
Tills reminds one of the anecdote about the flyklller v\hich requires that you 
first catch the fiy and put it m dtu di&h'-aiiJ the fi) will rnstamly die 
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Perhaps the reader is already vexed with me for dealing at such 
length with nonstnse like this, which would seem not to deserve tlie 
slightest attention But 1 bog leave to say that although this is non 
sense, it is a type oi nonsense that it is useful and necessary to study 
because it reflects the actual social and economic relations in Russia 
and consequently is one of those public ideas winch are very 
widespread among us and witli which Social Democrats will have to 
contend for a long time to come The point is that tlie tiansition from 
the serf, feudal mode of production to the capitalist mode of pro 
duction in Russia gave rise, and to some extent continues to give use, 
to a situation for the toilers in which the peasant, being unable to 
obtain a livelihood from the land and to pay dues for it to the 
landlord (and he has to pay them to this very day), is compelled to 
seek ‘‘earninga on the side,’^ which at first, in the good old times, 
look the form either of some independent trade (for example, cart 
ing), or of some trade which was not independent but which, owing 
to the extremely undeveloped state of the trades, was comparatively 
fairly well paid Tins guaranteed the relative prosperity of ihe 
peasantry, as compared with present conditions, the prosperity of 
the serf, who peacefully vegetated under the core of one hundred 
thousand noble police officers and of the rising assemblers of the 
land of Russia — the bourgeoisie 

And the Triends of the people” idealise tins system, simply close 
their eyes to its dark sides, dream about it — “dream,” because it 
lias long osased to exists has long been destroyed by capitalism 
which gave rise to ilhe mass expropriotioii of the peasant tiller of 
the soil and tranafoimed the former “eainingB” into the unbridled 
exploitation of “hands,” which are being offered in abundance 
Our knights of philistinism want to preserve the peasant’s “con 
nection” with the land, but tliey do not want the serfdom that alone 
was able to guarantee this connection, and that was broken only by 
commodity production and capitalism which made this connection 
impossible They want earnings on tlie aide which would not divorce 
the peasant from the land, and which — ^while work is done for the 
market — would not give rise to competition, would not create capUal 
ohd would not enslave the masses of the population to it, True 
to the subjochve method in sociology, they want to “take* what is 
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I)cst from here and from there but, of course, this childish desire 
tail in fact only lead to Raclionar) dreams which ignore realities, to 
an inabiht) to understand and utilise the realh progressive and 
leiolutionary abides of the new system, and to sympathy for me^s 
ures ivhich perpetuate the good old system of semi serf, semi free 
labour — a system winch contains all the horrors of exploitation and 
oppression, and holds forth no possibility of escape 

To prove the correctness of this explanation, which classes the 
“friends of llie people” among the reaclionanes, we shall quote two 
examples '' 

The Moscow Zemstvo statistics give a descnption of the farm of 
a certain Madame K (in the Podolsk uyezd), which (the farm, not 
the description) aroused the admiration both of the Moscow statia 
llclans and of Mr V V if my memory does not deceive me (he 
wrote about it I recall, in a magazine article) 

Madame K \ much lauded farm vvas regarded bv Mr V Orlov 
as a “thing wliicli convincingly confirms in practice” his favourite 
thesis that where peasant agriculture is solvent, there the private 
landowners’ farms are also conducted better” From Mr Orlov’s 
account of this lady’s estate, it appears that she runs her farm with 
the labour of local peasants, who till her land in return for flour, 
etc vNhich she loans them in the winter Moreover, the lady treats 
these peasants whh extraordinary kindness and helps them, so 
that these peasauls are now the most solvent m the volost and have 
enough grain “to last them almost until the new harvest (formerly 
il did not last even until St Nicholas’ day in winter) ” 

The question anses, does “such an arrangement exclude the an 
lagonism of mteiesis of the peasant and iho landowner,” as Messrs 
N Kablukov (Vol V, p 175) and V Orlov (Vol II, pp 55 59 and 
elsewhere) think Obviously not, because Madame K lives on the 
labour of her peasants Hence, exploitation is not abolished at all 
Madame K can be forgiven for failing to see the exploitation behbid 
the kindness shown the exploited, but not so an economist and atatis 
tician who, in his admiration for the case we are discussing, takes 
up exactly the same position as those MenschenfreUnd^^ in Western 

n rleiul:? of limnaitiiy 
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Europe who admire kindness shoAvn by capitalist to 'worker and go 
into raptures over cases where employers show wohcitude for the 
welfare of their workers open provision shops for them, supply them 
with duellings etc To draw the conclusion from such “facts’* (and 
therefore from such “possibilities^^) that no antagonism of interests 
exists is to fail to sec the wood for the trees That is the fust poirt 

The second point is that we see from Mr Orlov’s account that 
Madame K ’s peasants, “tlianks to excellent harvests (the landlady 
gave them good seed), have acquired cattle” and have “solvent’ 
farms Let us assume that these “solvent farmers” have become not 
“almost,” but completely solvent, tliat they have enough grain to last 
them not only “almost” until the new harvest, and that not only the 
“majority” but all of them have quite enough grain Let us assume 
that these peasants now have enough land and that they hav e “mead 
ows and pastures” — ^which they have not got at present (fine sol 
vencyO^ haMng to rent them from Madame K m return for their 
labour Does Mr Orlov really believe tliat then — i e , if peasant farm 
ing vy^ere really solvent — these peasants would agi'ee to “perfoun 
all the work on Madame K’s estate thoroughly, punctually and 
expeditiously,” as they do now^ Or perhaps gratitude to the kind 
niistre^ who sweats the life out of solvent peasants with sucli mu 
tcmal care will be a no less potent incentive than the present hope 
less condition of the peasants, who after all, cannot dispense wntb 
meadows and pastures ^ 

Evidently, that is virtually what the “friends of the people ’ do 
think like true ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, Uiey do not vvanl 
to abolish exploitation, but to mitigate it, they do not vs ant conflict 
but conciliation Their broad ideals, from the standpoint of which 
they 60 zealously belabour the narrow minded Soci il Democrats do 
not go beyond a “solvent” peasantry which performs its “duties” 
to the landlords and capitalists if only tlie landlords and capitalists 
treat it fairly 

Take the other example Mr Yuzhakov, in Ins fairly well I novsn 
article “Norms of Popular Landowmership m Russia” {Russhaya 
1885, No 9), expounded his views on vvhat should be the 
dimensions of “popular” landownerslup i e in the terminology of 
our liberals, such as would exclude napitalisni and exploitation 
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Now alter the excellent explananoji given by Mr Krivenko, we know 
that he too regarded ithings from the standpoint of the “introduction 
of capitalism into the life of the people ” As the minimum for “pop 
ular’’ landownership* he took such allotments as would cover 
requirements in gram and payments,”! ^yhile the rest, he says, could 
be ob ained “earnings” In other words, he deliberately re 
conciled himself to a state of affairs m which the peasant, by main 
laming connection with the land, is subjected to double exploitation — 
partly by the landlord, on the “allotment,” and partly by the capital 
jfit, when working for his "earnings” This condition of the small 
producer, who ib subjected to a double exploitation, and whose 
conditions of life, moreover, are such as to breed a spirit of humility 
and downtroddenness which kills all hope that tbs oppressed class 
will even fight, let alone be victorious — this semi mediaeval condi 
lion 18 the nec plus ultra of the outlook and ideals of the "friends of 
the people” And VYheri capitalism, which developed witli tremcti 
dous rapidity throughout the whole of the post Reform history of 
Russia, began to uproot this pillar of old Russia — tho patriarchal 
semi seif peasantry — to drag the peasants out of these medmval and 
serai feudal conditions and to put them into most modem, purely 
capitalist conditions, compelling them to abandon their ancient habi 
tations and to wander over the face of Russia in search of employ 
inent^ breaking the chains of enslavement to the local “work pro 
vider” and disclosing the basis of exploitation in general, of class 
exploitahon as distinct from the depredations of any particular 
\ iper — when capitalism began to draw tlie backward peasant pop 
ulation, whidi liad been reduced to the downtrodden and depressed 
condition of cattle, en masse into the vortex of social and political 
life, all its glowing complexities then our knights began to 
hmeiiL and bemoan he fall and collapse of the old pillars And 

iln nider to show tho relation between thcEC outlays and the remaining 
pan of tho peasants budget I ivill quote the 24 budgets of the Oslrogozhve 
uyezd The average expenditure per family is 496 39 nibles (m kind and in 
money) Of this 109 10 rabies goes to maintain cattle 135 80 rubles is spent 
on vegetable food -and taxes and the remaining 250 49 rubles on other 
expenses — non vegetable food clothes, implements, rent etc Mr Yuzhokov 
puts the niQiiUonanre of cotile to the nreount of the hay crop and auxiliary 
pasturefu 
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they continue to lament and bemoan the good old times even uow^ 
although one would think that only the blind can tail to see the 
revolutionniy side of these new conditions of life, can foil to 
see how capitalism is ctealing a new social force, which is in no way 
connected with the old regime of exploitation and which has been 
placed in a position, to fight at 

The *Tnends of the people,” however, show no trace of a desire 
for a radical change m present conditions They are entirely aat 
isfied with liberal measures on the existing basis, and in the field 
of invention of such measures Mr Knvenko displays the gemnne 
administrative ability of a native bred pompadour 

Generally speaking ’ — he aaye, urging the necessity for * a detailed study 
and radical transformation” of our popular industry** — * this question calls 
for special investigation, and for the division of industries into groups that 
can lie applied to the life of the people [jicU]. and those which would 
encounter serious obstacles in their application ” 

Mr Krivenko himself gives an example of such a division when 
he divides the various trades into those which are not becoming 
capitalistic, those which hfl\e already become capitalistic and those 
whicli can ^^conlend with large scale industry for existence” 

“In the first case,” this administrator decides, “small scale pro 
duction can exist freely” — but can it be free of the market, whose 
fluctuations disintegrate the small producers into bourgeoisie and 
^ proletariat^ Can It be fiee of the expansion pf the local markets and 
their amalgamation into a big market’ Con it be free of the progress 
of technique’ Oi^ perhaps this progre:>s of techiuque — under com 
niodilv pioduclion — need not be capitalistic’ In the last case, tin 
luthoi demands the ^ organisation of production on a large scab 
loo” 

CIcarij lit- whal ih rt^qiilred here is llie urgaiiibaliou of prodiiu 

liou ou ifi large acale too, basic and working capital, maChinca etc , or aome 
thing else that will counter balance tlicgc conditions cheap credit the elimina 
lion of superfluouH middlemen the artel form of production and the pos 
aihillty of dispensing wiih entrepreneurs profit^ assured markets the inven 
lion of cheaper engines and other technical improvements, or, finally a 
lertflln reduction in wages provided Jt js Compensated by other benefits” 

This sort of reasoning is highl) characteristic of the “friends of 
the people,” willi their broad ideals in word and their sleieotyped Iib 
iialmn in arhnn A^ vnp sie our philosopher stalls oul fioni notli 
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ing more nor less than the possibility of dispensing '^vith entreprc 
neurs’ profits and the organisabon of large scale production Excel 
lent this 15 EXACTLY i\liat the Social Democrats “i^ant But how do 
the ‘‘friends of the people'^ want to achieve this^ In order to organise 
large scale production without entrepreneurSi it is necessary first of 
all to abolish the commodity system of social economy and to re 
place it by the communal, Communist system, under which produc 
tion would not be regulated by the market, as it is at present, but by 
the producers themselves, by the society of workers itself, and under 
which the means of production would not be owned b) private 
individuals, but by the whole of society Obviously, such a transi 
tion from the private form of appropriation to the communal form 
requires that the form of production should be first changed, that 
the scattered, small, isolated processes of production of small 
producers should he merged into a single, social, productive process^ 
it requires, in a word, the very material conditions which capitalism 
creates But the “friends of the people” have not the slightest inten 
tion of relying on capitalism How then do they propose to cct-^ 
They do not say They do not even mention the abolition of conimod 
ity production evidently, their broad ideals are incapable of reach 
Ing beyond the limits of this system of social production Moreover, 
in order to abolish entrepreneurs’ profits it would be necessary to ex 
proprlate the entrepreneurs, who obtain their “profits” precisely 
because they have monopolbed the means of production And in 
order to expropriate these pillars of our fatherland, a popular revo 
lutionaiy movement against the bourgeois regime is required, a 
movement that only tlio working class proletariat which is m no way 
connected with tins regime is capable of organising But the 
“friends of the people” have no stiugglc in mmd at all and do not 
even suspect that other t>pe3 of public men apart from the admm 
jBtralive organs of the enlrepreneuxs themselves ate possible and 
necessary Clearly, they have not tlie slightest intention of taking 
any serious measures against “entrepreneurs’ profits ” Mr KTivenko 
just blurted this out And ho immediately corrected himself 
why, such a thing as “the possibility of dispensing with entrepre 
neuis’ profitb can he “counter balanced” — “by something else 
ii'iinoly (ledil'? ihe oiganisation of a market impiovemenU 
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in technique Tlius everything is arranged splendidly instead of the 
abolition of the sacred light to “profits,” which would be so vexa 
tious to the entrepreneur gentlemen, such meek, liberal measures are 
proposed as would only serve to place better weapons for the strug 
gle m the hands of the capitalist, and would only strengthen, consol 
idate and develop our petty, “popular” bourgeoisie And in order 
not to Idave the slightest doubt that it is the interests of this petty 
bourgeoisie alone that the ‘^fiiends of the people” champion, Mi 
Kmenko adds the following remarkable explanation It appears that 
the abolition of entrepreneurs' profits may be “counter balanced” 
‘by a reduction in wages” ^ I ^ At first sight this would 
seem to ba just nonsenss But, no It is the consistent leasoning of 
a petty bourgeois The author observed a fact like the struggle be 
tween big capital and small capital, and, like the true “friend of the 
people” he 13 , he of course took tho side of small capital More 
over, he had heard that one of the most powerful weapons the small 
capitalist has is to reduce wages — a fact which was quite correctly 
obsen ed and which has been confirmed in a large number of indus 
ir es m Russia as well — m addition to lengthening the working day 
And so, desiring at all cost to save the small capUalist^y he 
proposes “a ceitain reduction in wages, provided it is compensated 
fay other benefits”! Messieurs tlie entrepreneurs about whose “prof 
Its” some queer things seemed to have been said at first, tmay rest 
assured In fact I think they would be cpiite wilbng to appoint this 
brilliant administrator, who proposes to reduce wages as a measuie 
against the entrepreneurs, to the post of Minister of Fmance 

Another example could he quoted to show how the pure Wooded 
bourgeois peep a out of the humane and liberal administrators of 
Russkoye Bof;atstto as soon as practical questions arise The 
“Chronicle of Home Affairs” m Russkoye Bogalstvo, No 12, deals 
with the subject of monopoly 

“Monopol) and syndicate,” says the author, “such are the ideals 
of developed industry” And be goes on to express surprise that 
these inatitutiona aie appearing in Russia, too, although there is “no 
keen competition among tho capitalists” here 

Neither the sugar industry nor the oil industry has developed to any greet 
extent yet The use of migar and kerosene oil here are still in the eanbryonio 
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Blage to judge by ibe insignificant quantity of these goods consumed per head 
of tlie population hero as compared ^llh other countries It would seem dial 
tlie field for the development of these branches of industry is still \ery large 
and could it 111 absorb a large amount of capital * 

• 

If 18 char act erlfltic that just here, where a practical question was 
concerned, the author forgot the favourite idea of RussKoye Bogat 
if VO about the contraction of the home market He is compelled to 
admit that this market has the prospect of tremendous development 
and not contraction He arrives at this conclusion from a comparison 
the West, where consumption is greater Why^ Because the 
level of culture is higher But what is the material basis of this 
culture if not the development of capitalist technique, the growth of 
commodity production and exchange, which bring people into more 
frequent intercourse with each other and break doim the mediceval 
isolation of separate localities^ Was not the level of culture m 
France, for example before the great revolution, when the semi 
medieeval peasantry had not yet been split up into a rural hour 
geoisie and proletariat, no higher than ours^ And if tlie author had 
examined Russian life more closely lie could not have failed to no 
tice, for example, that in those localities where capitalism is dev el 
oped tlie demands of the peasant population are much higher than 
in the purely agricultural districts This has been noted by all m 
veatigators of our handicraft induslnee in all cases wliere these 
industries have developed so for as to lay an industrial impress upon 
the whole life of the population ^ 

The ‘Tnends of the people’’ pay no attention to such “trifles” 
a?, UA\a hecawac they explain the thvwg “?.\w\ply” by the level of cnl 
ture or by the growing complexity of life generally, and do not even 
trouble to inquire into the material foundations of tins culture and 
of this complexity If they would only examine the economics 
of our rural districts they would have to admit that it is precisely 
the disintegration of tlie peasantry into a bourgeoisie and a prole 
tanat that creates the home market 

^ I would quote as an example the Pavlovo handicraftsmen m comparison 
with the peasants of the aurrounding villages S**e the works of Gngorlev and 
Anncnaky I again deliberately give the example of a rural district in which 
a epeoial popular systenn is supposed to exist 
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They mm/t Uunk that the grov/th of the market do€B not imply 
the growth of the bourgeoisie “In view of the low level of develop 
ment of production generally,” continues the above mentioned 
chronicler of Home affairs, “and the lack of enterprise and initiative, 
monopoly will still further retard the development of the forces of 
the country ” Speaking of the tobacco monopoly, the author calcu 
lates that it “takes 154 000,000 rubles out of the popular circulation “ 
The author jus.^ loses sight of the fact that the baais of our economic 
system is commodity production, the leader of which, here as every- 
where else, IS the bourgeoisie And instead of saying that monopoly 
hampers the bourgeoisie, he speaks about the “country,” instead of 
speaking about bourgeois commodity circulation, he speaks about 
“popular” circulation ^ A bourgeois is incapable of detecting the 
difference between these two concepts, great as it is To show how 
obvious this difference really is, I will refer to a magazine which is 
an authonty m the eyes of the “friends of the people,” namely, 
Oiechestvenrivye Zoipish In No 2 of that magazine, 1872, m an 
article entitled ‘The Plutocracy and its Foundations” we read the 
following^ 

‘ According to Marlow the most important characteristic of the plutocracy 
IS Its love for a liberal form of govcmment, or at all events for the pnnoiple 
of freedom of acquisition If wo take this oharaotcristio (and recall Vfhai the 
position was somo eight or ten years ago we shall lind that as far as liberal 
ism is concerned we have made ononnous strides No matter what news 
paper or magazine you lake up they all seem more or loss to represent 
democxatic principles, they all fight for the Intereste of the people But side 
by aid^ with these democratic views, and even under the cloak of these views 
[mark this), every now and again intent ion a1l> or unintenlloimlly, plutocratic 
strivings ero eiprewed ” 

The author quotee as an example the address presented by the 
St Pelersburg and Moscow merchants to the Minister of Finance, 
expressing the gratitude of this moat venerable body of the Russian 
bourgeoisie to him for having “based th6 ftnanclal position of Rnssia 
on the widert possible expansion of private enterprise, which is alone 
fruitful And the autlior of the article concludes “Plutocratic ele- 
ments and strlvingB undoubtedly ^xist in our society, and m plenty ” 

*The author taxat bo paiiicularlv blamed lor this ujJo ol terma beoauso 
Russkoy^ Bog^u^tvo loves id use the word “popular (narodny- — Trans ) m con 
tradistlncllon to bourgeois. 
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As you sec, cvtn >our predecessors in the dislnut past, when 
the impressions of the great emancipatory reform i^which, as Mr 
Yuzhakov has discovered, should hn\e opened up peaceful and cor 
rect paths of development for ‘‘popular** production, hut which in 
fact only opened up paths for the de\elopment of a plutocracy) 
were atill vivid and fresh, had to admit the plutocratic, i c , hour 
gcoaa, character of pnvate enterpriso in Rii«;sia 

Why have you forgotten this’ Why , when y ou talk about popii 
lar’* circulation and the development of the “forces of the country** 
thanks to the development of “enterprise and initiative,” do you not 
mention the antagonistic character of this development, the exploit 
ing character of this enterprise and initiative’ Opposition can, and 
should, of course, be expressed to monopolies and similar instilu 
tions, for they undoubtedly worsen the conditions of the toilers, but 
It roust not be forgotten that besides all tliesc mediasval fetters 
the toiler is shackled by still stronger, modem, bourgeois fetters 
Undoubtedly, the abolition of monopoly would be beneficial to the 
whole “people,” because since bourgeois production has become the 
basis of the economic life of the country tliese 8 urM\als of the me 
di©val system only add still more bitter, mediseval, misenes to the 
capitalist miseries Undoubtedly, they must absolutely be abolished 
— and the quickei and more radically the better — in order, by free- 
ing bourgeois society of the semi feudal fetters it has inherited, to 
unite the hands of tlie working class and facilitate its struggle 
against the bourgeoi^ue ^ 

That 18 the way one should talk, calhng a spade a spade, namely , 
diat the abolition of monopoly and of all the othet mediaaval re 
stnctions (and m Russia tlieii name is legion) is ab^lntely essential 
for the working class in ojrder to facihtale its struggle against the 
bourgeois system That is all Only a bourgeois can overlook tlie pro 
found and irreconcilable antagonism between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat among the “people** because of the solidarity of the 
interests of the whole “people” as agamst the medieval, feudal 
institutions 

Incidentally, it would be absurd to think that the “friends of tlie 
people** could be put to shame when, in regard to what the rural dis 
tncts need they can ^ay things hke the following t 
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When a fe^v years ago Mr Krivenko informs iis certain newspapers 
HjsciiBsed what profc sioPs nnd what type of intellectual people the rural die 
triots needed, the list proved to be a very long and ^la^led ono and embraced 
nearly every walk of life doctor and women doctors were followed by 
doctors assistants then came laivyets* followed by teachers librarians and 
booksellers, agronomists, forestry experta and agricultural experts generally 
technicians of the most varied branches fa very extensive sphere one almos 
imlouciicd as yet) organiserB and managers of credit institutions warehousep 
etc * 


Let us stop to consider, sa), those ‘‘intellectuala’’ who^i 

activities are dircctl) related to the sphere of economic^, the«( 
forestry experts, agronomists, technicians, etc How these people 
Tre indeed needed in the rural districts^ But BY whom m the nirnl 
distncta^ By the landoivmers of course, and by the thrifty muzliiU 
who have “savings” and can afford to pay for the services of these 
artisans whom Mr Krivenko is pleased to call “intellectuals ” TJie^c 
inhabitants of tlie rural districts have indeed long been tlurs^^mg for 
technician for nedit and warehouses, all our economic htcralurr 
testifies to this But there are other inhabitants of the rural district'^ 
who are much more numerous, and of whom it would not harm 
the “friends of the people” to think a little more often viz, tlie 
ruined, ragged and fleeced peasants who not only have no “savings” 
to pay for the services of “intellectuals” but have not even enough 
bread to save them from dying of starvation And is it th^se inhabi 
tanls of the rural diWncts you wont to assist by setting up ware 
hou^esW What will they put in them, our one horse and horseless 
peasants? Their clothes? They already pawned them in 1891 to the 
rural and city kulak? who at that time, in accordance with )oui 
huTOatic atiA liberal precept, set up teal “warehouses” la tlievt 
houses, inns and shops All they have left is their “hands” to vs ork 
with, Imt even the Russian chinovmki ^ havfe so far failed to mvent 
“warehouses” for this sort of commodity 

It would be hard to imagine more striking proof of the utter 
banality of these “deittocrats” than the way they sentimentall) adore 
technical pi ogress among the “peasantry,” while dosing their eyes 
to the mass expropiiation of this very “ipeasantr} ” Tor example, 
m Rusihoye BogaUtvOy No 2 (“Sketches,” ^ XII) Mr Karyshev, 


Government oCBciali bnrcauoraU — Trims 
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willi ihc feivom of a liberal cretin tells of coses of ** perfections aiid 
improvements'* in peasant farming — of the “spread of improved 
sorts of seed on peasant farms,” such as American oats, Vaza r^e, 
Clydesdale oats, etc **In some places the peasants set apart a spe 
cial plot of land for seed, on which after careful tilling, they plant 
by hand selected samples of gram " “Han> and ver) \ aned innov a 
lions” are to be observed “in tlie sphere of improved implements 
and machines,”^ cultivators, light ploughs threshing machines, win 
nowing machines, seed sorters He slates that there is “a greater va 
riety of fertiliser” — iphospliatcs, fish manure, pigeon manure, etc 
‘Correspondents urge the necessity for setting up local Zemstvo 
stores for the sale of phosphates in the villages” — and Mr Karyshev, 
quoting from Mr V V 'a book, Progressive Tendencies in Peasant 
farming (Mr Krivenko also refers to this book), is --o affected by 
all this progress as to become quite pathetic 

* Theee reports, which we have been able to give only in brieh make "a 
cheerful and at the same time a sad impression Cheerful because these 
people impoverished, debt laden, very many of them without horses do not 
drop their hands and give way to despair do not change their occupation 
but remain true to the soil realising that in the soil, if it is properly treated 
lies their future their strength, their wealth [Of course it gets ^vlthout 
saying that it is just the impoverished and horeeless muzhik who buys 
phosphalea, seed sortecB threshing machines and Clydebdale oat seed I 
0 sancta smplicitaal And this is not wrlltcn b> a high school girl, but b> 
a professor, a doctor of political economy!! No you can’t taunbute it all to 
holy simplicity ] They are foverishly searching for the way to treat it properly 
new ways methods of cultivation seed implemeius, fertilisers eveiything 
that will lend fertility to the soil that feeds them and that will sooner or 
later compensate them a hundredfold for it ® These reports create a sad 
impression because [perhaps you think that here at leQSt this friend of the 
people* mentions the mass expropriation ol the peasantry lhat accompomea 

^ We would remind the reader how these improved implements ate distnb 
uted m the Novo Uzensk uyezd 37 per cent (poor) ponsaala i o 10 000 out 
of 28 000 households have 7 implements out of 5724 that is one elg Ih 
of one per centl Four of the implements arc monopolised by the rich 
who represent only one fourth of the toiol number of households 

* You are profoundly nglit worthy Mr Professor when jou say that 
improved methods of fanning will compensate a /lundredfold the people 
who do not give way to despair* and remain true to the soil But have 
you not observed 0 mighty doctor of polltual economy that in order to 
acquire all these phosphates and on the muzhik must stand out from 
the mass of the starving poor by the fact lhat he has ready money — and 
money after all, is the protliict of soefal labour which has passed into private 
hands that the appropnation of the reward* for impioved farming will he 
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and calls forlh the concentration of ihe land in the hands of the thrift) 
muThikft, itA conversion into tupitul the baais of imprdvL<l farnun^f — thi 
expiopilftiion that thio^fs on the market free und cheap handa >/hich 
create the success of native enterprise with ♦he aid of all these threshing 
machines, seed sorters and winnowing machircs^ — Nothing of the kindj 
because it is we ourselves who must be roused Where is the aid Wi 
should be giving to the muzhik who is striving to raise the level of his farm 
ing? We have at our disposal science, literature, muBcums warehouses, com 
mission agencies [That is exactly how he pula thorn gentlemen side by 
sfde * science and commission agencies” You must study the friends 
of the people not when they arc fighting the Social Democrats because on 
such occasions they don a unifomi sewn from tatters of the ^ideals of their 
fathers* hut in their everyday clothes when they are dlflciissing in detail 
the affairs of everyday life Then you can observe these petty bourgeois 
ideologists m their tnie colours and odours ] Has the muzhik anything like 
it? Of course, he has the rudiments of them but somehow they ara developing 
very slowly The muzhik wants an ex^ple — where are our experimental 
fields, our model fanus? The muzhik js seeking the printed word — where is 
our popular Lteralure on agronomics? The muzhik is seeking fertiliser 
implements seed — where are our Zemstvo stores for the sale of these things, 
wholesale buying purchasing and distributing conveniences’ Where are 
you private and Zemstvo public men’ Go and work the time for it has 
long arrived, and 

Hearty thanks will bo your meed 
From the Russian people^* 

N Karyshev (Rasskeye BogatstvOf No 2, p 19) 

Here you have them, these friends of the petty “popular’’ hour 
geoia, revelling m theJr philistine progress^ 

One would think that, even apart from an analysis of out 
rural economy, it is enough to observe this staking fact in our 
modern economic history — viz , the generally admitted progress in 
peasant economy which is proceeding simultaneously lyith the 
exproipnation of the “peasantry” on a tremendous scale — to convince 
oneaelf of the absurdity of picturing the “peasantry” as an inherent 
ly united and homogeneous whole, and of the bourgeois character of 
all this progress I But the “friends of the people” remain deaf to all 
this Having lost the good features of the old Russian social-revolu 
Ijonary Narodiam, they cling tightly to one of ita gravest errors, 
VIZ , its failure to undersWnd the class antagonism within the peas 
antry 

the Appropnation of o^her peoples labour, ahd that only tho most contempt 
Ible hangCrS'Ori of iho bourgeoisie can think that the source of this abundant 
reward & the personal effort of the master, who * without dropping his 
hands,” Tertiliecs the soil that feeds him”? 
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‘The Narodnik o| the aeventie:*,^ Hourwxch aptly remarks iiad not the 
faintest idea of the class antagonism wilhm the peasantry itself and saw 
only the ontagoniara between, the exploiter*— the kulak or shark — and lus 
victim the peasant, who is imbued with the Communist spirit ^ deb Ubpeii 
aky was alone in hia scepticism and responded to the general illusion iviih 
an Ironical smile With his excellent knowledge of the peasant and bs great 
literary talent which penetrated to the heart of things he could not lielp 
seeing that individualism had become tlic basis of economic relations, nut 
only between the usurer and the debtor* but among the pcasaiita m general 
See his article Reducing to One Level in Rufska}a My si 1082, No 1 
Ip 106 of the article) 

But ii it waa pGimissible and even natural to succumb to this tl 
lualon in the ’alxtiea and ’seventies, when accurate information about 
rural economy was relatively scarce and when the diamtegration 
of the peasants had not yet become bo marked, today one must delib 
erately close one’s eyes not to see ihi^ disintegration It is extremely 
characteristic that it is precisely at the present time, when the rum 
of the peasantry seems to have reached its apex, that one hears so 
much on all sides about the progressne tendencies in peasant econo 
my Mr V V (also a most indubitable “friend of Uie people”) has 
Witten a whole book on this subject And he cannot be accused of 
factual inaccuracy On the contrary, the technical, agricultural prog 
ress of the peasantry is a fact that cannot be doubted, but neither 
can the fact of the mass expropriation of the peasantry be doubted 
And so, the “friends of the people” concentrate all their attention 
on the fact that the “muzhik” is feverishly seeking new metliods of 
cukiYation that 'Will help him to fertilise the soil that feeds him — > 
losing sight of the reverse side of the medal, viz , the fe^ensh separa 
tion of the very same “muzhik” from the land They bury their heads 
m the sand lake ostriches so as to avoid looking facts m the face, so 
as not to see that what they are witnessing is precisely the process 
of transformation of the land from which the peasant is being di 
vorced into capital, the process of creation of an internal market ^ 

^ ‘"Within iho village community antagonistic social classes arose ” says 
Hourwich in another place (p 104) I quote Hourwlch only to supplement the 
facte enumerated above 

^The quest for “new methods of cultivation” is becoming fovensh* 
just because the thrifty muzhik has to conduct farming on a larger scale, 
wlilcli ho could not do by the old methods and just because compel it jon 
is compelling him to seek for new mothods, inasmuch as agriculture is more 
and more acquiring a commodity bourgeois <jhaTacter 
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Try to refute the fact that these two polat opposite processes are 
taking place among our viUag?© commune peasants, tr) to explain 
them in any other way than by the bourgeois character of our so 
ciety Well, let them try* Hallelujas and humane and well meaning 
effusions are the alpha and omega of their ‘science^* and of their 
whole political ^‘activity” 

And they e\en elevate this meek, liberal patching up of the pies 
ent system to a regular philosophy “Small effective deeds, says Mr 
Krivenko, with an air of profundity, “are much better than superb 
inactivity’^ New and clever* Moreover, he goes on to say, “small 
deeds are by no means synonymous wUh small aims ” And as an 
example of such an “extension of artivity,” when small deeds be 
come “proper and good,” he quotes the activity of a oertain lady 
in organising schools, and then the activities of lawyers among 
the peasants in eliminating pettifoggers, the proposal of lawyers to 
accompany the circuit courts into the provinces m order to defend 
accused persons, and, finally, the proposal of which we have already 
heard, namely, to open handicraft stores in this case the extension 
of activity (to the dimensions of a great aim) is to consist in open 
mg stores “by the combined efforts of the Zemstvos m the busiest 
centres ” 

All this IS very lofty, humane and liberal of course — “liberal,” 
because it will free Uie bourgeois system of production from all its 
mediaaval hindrances and thus make it easier for the worker to fight 
this system itself, which, of course, will be strengthened and not 
injured by such measures, and about aU this we have been reading 
for a long time in all the Russian liberal publications It would not 
have been worth while arguing against this had we not been com 
pelled to do BO by the gentlemen of Rasskoye Bogatstvo^ who began 
to advance these “modest beginnings of liberalism” as arguments 
AGAmsT the Social Demociats and as a lesson to them at the same 
lime reproaching them for having renounced the “ideals of the 
fathers” That being the case, w® cannot help remarking that it is 
amuemg to &ay the least to oppose the Social Democrata with propos 
aU and suggestions for such moderate and punebhous liberal (in 
other words, bourgeois serving) activity As fo^ the fathers and their 
ideals, it should be said that however erroneous and utopian the old 
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theories of the Russian Narodniks may have l>ecn, they at all events 
were absolutely opposed to such ‘hnodeat bcgmnmgs of hberol 
usm I have borrowed the latter expression from Mr N K Mj 
khailovskv’s review “On the Russian Cdumn of K Marx's Book’' 
(Oicchcslvenmye Zapuki 1872, No 1) — a review that is written in 
a fresh lively and spirited style (rompared with his present writ 
mgs) and that strongly protests against the proposal not to offend 
our young liberals 

But that was long ago so long that the “friends of the pco 
pie” have managed to forget it all completely, and have, b) their 
tactics, strikingly demonstrated that when a matenalist criticism of 
political institutions is lacking, and vshen the class character of the 
modern atate is not understoood it 19 only one step from political 
radicalism to political opportunism 

Here are a few examples of this opportunism 

* The iransformatioti of the Mmiatry of State Property into the Mmisu> 
of Agriculture,* declares Mr 'Vuzhakov may profoundly influence the course 
of our economic development but it may aUo pro\c to be nothing but a 
icshuffl mg of officials.* fRuaa/roye Bogoljtvo No 101 

Everything depends, that is to say, upon who vull be “called'' — 
tlie friends of the people or the representatives of the interests of the 
landlords and capitali*^t8 The interests themselves need not be 
touched 

“The protection of tlie economically weak from the economically 
strong IB the first natural task of state interference," this same Mr 
^uzhakov continues in the same article, and he js seconded in tlie 
’^me terms by the chronicler of home affairs in Riisskoyc Bogatstvo 
No 2 And so not to leave any doubt that he interprets this 
philanthropic nonseiiset in the same way as do hia worthy fellow 
liberal and radical petty bourgeois ideologists in Western Europe, 
he adds to the above 

Gladstones Land Bill Bismarks insurance* for workers, factory Jnspet 
tlpn the idea of our Ponsanls Bank the oiganlaallon of migration, measures 
against the kulak — all these are attempts to apply ihia very pnnciple of state 
interference for the purpose of protecting the economically weak 

lit is nonsenBo because the strength of the economically strong* lies, 
among other things in the fact that ho poasessea pohticol power WilhoiU 
political power he could not maintain hi^ economic rule 
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The Tneiit of dua is its frankness Tlie author openly declares 
that, juet like Messrs Gladstone and Bismarck, he wants to stick to 
the pi*eaent relations of society, and that, just like them he wants to 
patch and darn present day society (a bourgeois society — which he 
like the West European followers of Gladstone and Bismarck, does 
not understand), and not to combat it The fact that they regard the 
state — an organ which has arisen from the soil of this present day 
society and which protects the interests of the ruling classes in this 
society — as an instrument of reform, is m complete harmony with 
this fundamental theoretical tenet of theirs They positivelv believe 
the state to be omnipotent and above classes, and expect that it will 
not only “assist*^ the toilers but create a real and proper order of 
things (as Mr Knvenko informed us) Incidentally, of course, 
nothing else was to be expected of them, purest of pure phihsbne 
ideologists that they are For it is one of the most essential and 
characteristic features of the petty bom:geoi8ie--one which, inciden 
tally makes it a reactionary class — that the small producer, disumted 
and isolated by the very conditions of his work, and tied down to a 
definite place and to a definite exploiter, cannot understand the class 
character of the exploitation and oppression from which he sufiers, 
and sometimes suffers no leas than the proletarian, he cannot under 
stand that in bourgeois society the state too is bound to be a class 
state 1 

But why IS it, most worthy “friends of the people,” that up till 
now — «nd with particular energy since this very emancipatory 
reform — our govearnment has “supported, protected and created” 
only the bourgeoisie and capitalism? Why is it that such bad behav 
lour on the part of this absolute government which is supposed 


1 That 18 why the "friends of the people* are most arrant reactionaries 
when they say that it is the natural teak of the state to protect the economically 
weak (that is what it should ho according to their banal, old wives’ morality) 
uhen the whole history and the whole internal politics of Russia teatify that 
it is tho laak of our state to protect only the feudal landlords and the big 
bourgeoisie^ and to punish with the utmost Inntality every attempt on the 
part of the ^ e(?on^tMcally weald* to stand up lor their own interests And 
UtAl, of course, is jts natural task, beoause absolutism and bureaucracy are 
thorouglfiy saturated with the feudal bourgools spirft and because in the 
e( onomic sphere ihr |)ftnrgeni«je ha** undivided power «tnd k^cps the workei 
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lo aland above classes, has coincided with a historical penod which 
in the internal life of the country, 13 characterised by the develop 
ment of commodity production, commerce and industry’ What 
makes >ou think that these last mentioned changes in internal life 
came second and the policy of the government first, when as a 
matter of fact these changes took place so deep do^vn in society 
that the government did not even notice them and put innumerable 
obstacles m their way, and when as a matter of fact this very same 
‘‘absolute” government, under other conditions of internal life, 
“supported,” “protected” and “created” another class’ 

Oh, the ‘‘friends of the people” never ask themselves such ques 
tions! AH that is materialism dialectics, “Hegelianism” “mysticism 
and metaphysics” They simply dunk that if they plead with this 
government properly and gently enough, It can put everything nght 
And aa far as gentleness is concerned, one must do Rusakoye Bo 
gatstvo justice it slanda out even among the Russian liberal preas 
for Its inability to display the slightest independence Judge for 
yourselves 

“The abolition of the salt tax, the abobtion of the poll tax and 
the reduction of the land purchase payments” are described by Mr 
Yuzhdcov as “a considerable relief to the national economy” Of 
course* But was not the abolition of the salt tax accompamed by the 
imposition of a host of now indirect taxes and by an increase in the 
old taxes? Was not the abolition of the poll tax accompanied by an 
increase m the duties payable by the former state peasants on the 
plea of transforming them into redemption payments? And even 
now, after the notorious reduction in the redemption payments 
(by which the government did not even return to the peasants the 
profit at had made out of the redemption opeiabonB), does not 
the di^repancy between the amount of the payments and the in 
come from the land, i e , a direct survival of feudal quit rent 
remain? Oh, that’s nothing What is important is “the first step,” 
the “principle ” As for the rest the rest we can appeal for 
later on * 

But these are onfy the blossoms Now for the fruit 

Ihe eighties eased the burden on the people Ithii refers lo the above 
fnenuoticd measures] apd thpi saved them from niter ruin" 
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This 13 another cla'^sjcal example of “ihameles^ servile phrase 
mongenng, which can only be compared with Mr Mikhailovsky’'* 
statement, quoted abo\e, that we have still to create a proletariat 
One cannot help recalling in this connection Shchedrin’s apt descri]) 
tion of the evolution of the Russian liberal This liberal starts out 
by pleading with the authorities to grant reforms **as far as possible ” 
then he goe3 on to beg, *‘weU at least something,” and ends by tak 
ing up a permanent and unshakable position “adapted to vileness * 
Now how can one not say that the “friends of the people” have taken 
up such a permanent and unshakable position when fresh from the 
impressions of a famine ^sduch affected millions of people, and 
towards which the attitude of the government ^vaa first one of 
huckster like stinginess and then of huckster like cowardice they 
declare in the press that the government has saved the people from 
utter ruin^ ^ Several years more will pass, during which the peasant 
ry will be expropriated even more rapidly, the government will add 
to the eatabliAment of the Ministry of Agriculture the abolition of 
one or two direct taxes and the imposition of several new indirect 
taxes, the famine will then embrace forty million people — and these 
gentlemen will write m just the same way you see forty million are 
starving, not fifty million, that is because the government has eased 
the burden on the people and has saved' them from utter ruin , it 
la because the government has paid heed to the “friends of the peo 
pie” and has established a Ministry of Agriculture^ 

Another example 

In Russhoye Bo^atstvot No 2, the chronicler of home affairs 
argues that Russia is “fortunately'’ a backward country, 

“which has preserved elements that enable her to base her economic 
sy‘*tem on the principle of solidaritv and that she is therefore able 
to act “in the sphere of mternational affairs ga a vehicle of economic 
sojidanty” and that the chances for this are enhanced by Russia’s 
undeniable “political might” 

This is said of the gendarme of Europe the constant and most 

^Solidarity between whom’ Between the landlord and the peasan the 
thrifty mnzlilk pnd the tramp the manufacturer and the worker’ To under 
Rtaivd whai thw, tlassical * pnunple o( aohdarlly meaufi we rememiwv 

that solidority between tlie einplover utnl tiie workman H a<hte^e^l hv redm 
intf 
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ichable buhsark of all reaction winch has reduced the Russian peo 
pie to the shameful state of being oppressed at home and of serving 
as an instrument for oppressing the peoples of Western Europe— it 
IS tins gendarme that is described as a vehiclb of economic soli 
dantv ' 

That 13 going too far* Me^^sieurs the “friends of the people 
have outdone the liberals They not only plead v\ilh the government 
lhe> not only eulogise it, but they actually pray to it, they pray, 
bovsing loiW to the ground, and with such zeal that it is positively 
uncanny to hear the thumping of their loyal foreheads 

Do you remember the German definition of a philistine^ 

Was ist der Philister"^ 

Ein hohler Darm, 

Voll Furcht und Hoffnung, 

Dass Gott erbarm ^ 

This definition does not quite apply to us God Go<l with ua 
IS quite In the background But as to the authorities well, that s 
a different matter And if in this definition we substitute the uord 
“authorities” for the word “God” we shall get an exact desenpUon 
of the intellectual stock in trade, the moral level and the civic cour 
age of the Russian, humane and liberal “friends of the people ” 

To this absolutely absurd view o£ the government, the “frieJid'* 
of the people” add a corresponding attitude toward the so called 
“intelligentsia ” Mr Knvenko witos 

*^Literajure ” <:}iou]d * appraise phenomena according to dicir 6ocial 
meaning and encourage every active effort to do good It has called attention 
and continues to oal) attention to th#* shorlagi* of teachers, doctors techni 
dans, to the fact that the people are sick aro Jiecoming impovenahed [o^ying 
to the shortage of technlclanai] that they are illiterate etc and when people 
Coroe forward who have grown weary of sitting around green baize tables, 
of taking part in private thealncals and eating stnigeon patties at banquets 
of imrahels of nobility, and who go out to work with rare self sacrifice 
[think of it they have aacri6ced green baize tables theatricals and patties*] 
in spite of all obstacles, it should welcome them ” 

Two pages later, with the business like air of an old campaigner 
grown wise by expenence, ho reproves those who 

^What is « plilliatlne’ A hollow gut full of fear ind hope that Ccxl 
liave niercyl ) --Trms 
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‘Tvavered ’Vfhen conltonled tviIK the quefition Tfhether oi not to accept service 
as rural prefects town mayors or chairmen or members of Zemstvo adnun 
lalratlons under the now rogulationa In a society with a developed conscious 
ness of civic requlretmenta and duties [really gentlemen this is as good^as 
the speeches of famous Russian pompadours bke the Baranova and Kosiche,s!l 
audh wavenng and such an attiludo to the matter would be inconceivable^ 
because It woud annulate every reform that had any vital side to It at 
all m Its own way, that is it would take advaiilago of and help to develop 
those sides of the reform that were expedient as to the undesirable sides 
it would convert them into a dead letter and if there were no vitality in the 
reform at all It would remain an entirely alien body* 

The devil only knows what this means ^ Miserable twopenny 
ha’penny opportunism, and yet he talks with such self adulation ! 
It IS the task of literature to collect all the drawing room gossip about 
the wicked Marxists, to how to the government for having saved the 
people from utter nnn, to welcome people who have grown weary of 
sitbng around green baize tables, to teach the ^‘public” not to shy 
even at such posts as rural prefectures What am I reading — 

Ncdelya or Novoye Vremya*^ No, it is Russkoye BogaUivo the organ 
of die advanced Russian democrats 

And It 18 people like this who talk about the ^hdeals of the 
fathers,” who claim that they, and they alone, guard the traditions of 
the time when France spread the ideas of Socialism through Europe 
— and when the aesinulation of these ideas gave rise in Russia to the 
theories ahd teachings of Herzen and Chemyshevsky This i» realW 
scandalous, and it would be utterly outrageous and offensive — 
Rtisskoye Bogatstvo were not so amusing, if such statements m the 
pages of such a magazine aroused anything but Homeric laughter 
Yes, you are besmirching these ideals^ Indeed, what were the ideals 
of the first Russian Socialists, the Socialists of the epoch which 
tCautsky bo aptly described In the words *Vhen every Socialist was 
a poet and every poet a Socialist ” 

Faith m a special social system^ m the village commune structure 
of Rmmn /f/e, hence-^faith m the possibility of a peasant Socwlut 
revolution-^hat jb what inspired them and roused scores and 
hundreds of people to wage a heroic struggle against the govern 
ment And you cannot reproach the Social Democrats with being 
unable tq appreciate the enormous historical seiwices rendered by 
these the finest people of their day, and with bemg unable to respect 
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tbeir memory profound!) But I ask you, ^\here is that faith now? 
It no longer exi*^ls So much ao that when last >enr Mr V V tried 
to argue that the village conunime trains the people to common effort 
and IS a home of altruistic ^nlinients etc , even Mr Mikhailovsky’s 
conscience was pricked and ho began shoinefaccdly to lecture Mr 
"V V and to point out that “no investigation has shown the conneo 
tion between our village commune and altruism ” And indeed no 
investigation has ahoivn tins But yet there was a tune when people 
did believe and believed faithfully without any investigation 

How^ Wihy'^ On what grounds^ Because ‘‘Every Socialist was 
a poet and every poet a Socialist ” 

Moreover, adds Mr Mikhailovsk) all conscientious mvestiga 
tors agree that the rural populobon as being split up, giving rise to 
a mass of proletanans on the one hand and to a handful of 
“kulaks” who keep the rest of the population under their heel on 
the other And again he is right the rural papulation is indeed being 
split up Moie than that the rural population split up completely 
a long time ago And the old Russian peasant Socialism split up 
eamuUaneoualy, making way for workers’ Socialism, on the one hand, 
and for a degenerate and vulgar philistine radicalism, on 4he other 
This change cannot be descnbed otherwise than as degeneration 
Out of the doctrine of a special social system of peasant life, out of 
the peculiarly native paths of development of our country, there has 
emerged a diluted sort of eclecticism, which can no longer deny that 
commodity production has become the basis of economic develop 
ment and has grown into capitalism^ but which refuses to perceive 
the bourgeois character of all relations of production, refuses to 
perceive the inevitability of the class struggle under this social 
system Out of a political programme that was calculated to rouse 
the peasantry for the Socialist revolution dgainst ihe foundations of 
modern society ^ there has emerged a programme calculated to patch 
up, to “improve” the condition of the peasantry while preserving 
the foundations of present society 

^ TWa, in fact, was the substance of all our old revolutionary programmes 
— from iho Bakurpsts and the rebels to the Narodniks and finallv the Naro^ 
do\oltBi, with whom too the conviction that the peasants would send an 
oveiw helming niaiorlty of Sociellits to the future Natiqnfll AsseniWy pUyed 
no sm«ll purr , 
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What has already been said is quite enough to enable us to judge 
the kmd of “cnticism” that can be expected from the gentlemen of 
Russkoye Bogatstvo when they undertake to “smash” the Social 
Democrats They do not make the slightest attempt to explain in a 
8t^alghtfor^\ard and conscientious manner the Social Democrats* 
conc^tion of Russian realities (the censorship could not have 
prevented them from doing this af they had laid most stress on the 
econoimc side and expressed themselves in the general and partly 
allegorical terms in which the whole of their “polemic” was con 
ducted) and to bring forward arguments against the conception 
Itself, arguments ‘showing that the practical conclusions drawn from 
It are wrong They prefer instead to get away with vapid phrases 
about abstract schemes and belief in them, about the conviction that 
every country has to pass through the phase and similar non 
sense, with which ive have become sufficiently acquainted in the case 
of Mr Mikhailov’^ky Often we get direct distortions For instance, 
Mr Knvenko declares that Marx 

admitted that if we desired it I ? ! ! ho according to Mane the evolution of 
the economic relations oi sociely is deiennlned by human will and conscious- 
neesr'? What is this — boundless ignorance or unparalleJed effrontery?!) and 
acted accordingly we could avoid the vicissitudes of capItaliBm and proceed 
by another and more expedient path [5icl I ’ ] 

Our knight was able to talk such nonsense because he deliberately 
misquoted Citing the package from the well known “K Marx's Let 
ter” {Yundichcsh Vestnik^ 1888, No 10), in which Marx expresses 
his gfeat respect for Chemyshevsky, who thought that Russia might 
be able to avoid ‘‘experiencing the torments of the capitalist regime,” 
Mr Knvenko closes the quotation marks, i e ends the reproduction 
of what Marx actually said (the last words of which were “he 
[Chemyahev^y] pronemnees in favour of the latter solution”), and 
adds “And I, aays Marx, share [Krivenko’s italics] these views” 
(p 186, No 12) 

What Marx actually said was the following 

And my bonourahle ontic would liave bad at least as much reason for infer 
ring from my consideration for this great RuBSian critic and man of learning* 
that I shared bis views on the (piestion aa for concluding from my polemic 
a^inst die literary man’ and PanSlaviet^ that I rejected them (Yundi 
cheski Vestmk, 1888 No 10, ^ 271 ) 

We \ Herzen — Fd 
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And so Marx said that Mr Mikhailovsky had no right to regard 
him as an opponent of the idea that would develop along 

special lines, because he also respected those who advocated tins ider , 
but Mr Krivenko interpreted this to mean that Marx *‘adniitted’’ this 
special line of development This is a direct distortion Marx’s stale 
inent quoted above shows quite clearly that he avoided the question 
as such “Mr Mikhailovsky might have taken as his grounds either 
cne of the two contradictory remarks, i e , he had no grounds for 
basing his conclusions as to my views on Ru'^ian affairs generally 
on eitlier of them ” And in order to avoid any misinterpretation 
Marx HI this very s*nne ‘‘letter,” gave a direct reply to the question 
how his theory could be applied to Ru«^‘iia This reply very clearly 
shows tint Marx avoided n reply to the question as such and re 
framed from examining ihe Russian facts which alone could cle< ide 
the question 

Russia,* he replied “la to become a capitalist nation after the example 
of the Weatern European countries and during the last >ears she has been 
taking q lot of trouble in this direction — she will not succeed without having 
first transformed a good port of her peasants into proleuiriaiia ^ 

This seems perfectly clear the question was precisely wlrether 
Russia was striving to become a capitalist nation whetlier the rum 
of her peasants was the process of creaUng a capitalist system, a 
capitalist proletariat, and Marx replied tint “if” she was striving to 
become a capitalist nation she would have to transform n good part 
of her peasants into proletarians In other words MarxV theory is 
to investigate and explain the evolution of the economic system of 
certain countries and its “application” to Ru^^sia could only mean 
l^VESTIGATING Russian relations of production and tlieir evolution 
by EMPLOYING the means worked out by the materialist method 
and by theoretical political economy ** 

The working out of a new theory of methodology and political 
economy marked such gigantic progress in social science, such a 
tremendous forward stride of tlie Socialist movement, that the pnn 

^ See Marx Enge/s Selected Correapondcncfl Marlin Lawrence Lid , Lon 
don Letter No 167 — Trans 

* I repeat that this conclusion could not but be clear to anybody who had 
read The Commtnisi Manifesto Poverty of Phihsoph^^ and Capital and that 
only for the benefit of Mr Mikhailovsky Vvaa a special explanation required 
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cipal theoretical question that confioiUed the Russian Soualists 
alinost jrainediately after the appearance of Capital was ‘*the destiny 
of capitalism in Russia”, around this question the most heated con 
troversies raged, and in accordance with it the most important pro 
gramme points were decided And n la a remarkable fact that when 
(about ten yeats ago) there appeared a separate group of Socialists 
who answered the question whether tlie evolution of Russia was a 
capitalist evolution in the aflSrmative and based this decision on the 
data of Russian economic realities, u encountered no direct and deli 
Tute criticism on the actual point at issue, no criticism v^hich accepted 
the same general methodological and theoretical pnnciples and gave 
a different explanation of this data 

The “friends of the people, ' who have undertaken a crusade 
agamst the Marxists, likewise advance their arguments without inves- 
tigating the facts As we have seen in the fiist article, they try to get 
away with phrases Moreover, Mr Mikhailovsky never misses an 
opportunity to display his wit in teasing the Marxists about their 
lack of unanimity, about their lack of agreement among themselves 
And “our celebrated” Mr N K Mifcliailovdcy laughs heartily over 
his own jokes about “genuine” and “non genuine” jMarxists It is 
perfectly true that complete unanimity among the Marxists does 
not exist But, firstly, Mr MifchailOTsky puts it incorrectly, and, 
secondly, it reveals not the weakneaa, but the strength and vitahly 
of Russian Social Democracy The fact of the matter is that it has 
been characteristic of late that Socialists have been arriving at Social 
Democratic views by various paths and that, therefore, while unre 
servedly agreeing with tbe fundamental and principal thesis — that 
Russia IS a bourgeois society whirK has grown out of the feudal 
system, that its political form is the class state, and that the only wa) 
to put an end to the exploitation of the toilers is through the class 
struggle of the proletanat — ^they differ on, many partial questions 
both in their methods of argument and m the detailed interpretation 
of this or that phenomenon of Russian life I can therefore delight 
Mr Mikhailovsky beforehand by stating that, within the limits of 
the fundamental thesis just mentioned, which all Social Democrats 
accept, differences of opinion exist even on the questions that have 
been touched upon in these bnef remarks, eg, the peasant reform, 
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the economics of pen ant farming and the handicraft induairies, the 
renting of land, etc The unanimity of people who content themseh es 
with the unanimous acceptance of truths — sucli as that the 

peasant reform might open for Russia a peaceful path of proper 
development, that the state might call, not upon the representatives 
of the interests of capitalism, but upon the ‘‘friends of the people”, 
that the village commune might socialise agriculture together wth 
the manufacturing industries, which tlie handicraftsman might develop 
anto large scale production , that popular renting of land mi^it sup 
port popular production — this touching and moving unanimit) has 
been replaced h> disagreements among people who are seeking for 
an explanation of the real, Uie present economic organisation of 
Russia as a system of deRnite relations of production, an explana- 
tion of its reaX economic evolution of it^ [lolitical and other super 
structures 

And if such work— by leading, from various angles, to the ac 
ceptanca of a common thesis, wluch undoubtedly leads to joint po 
htical acUon as well, and for that reason confers on all who accept 
It the right and duty to call themselves Social Democrats still 
leaves a wide field for differences of opinion on a host of partial 
problems, which are solved m various ways, this of coucee, 
merely goes to show the strength and vitality of Russian Social 
Democracy ^ 

Moreover, the condiUons under which this work has to be done 
are so bad that any tiling worse can scarcely be imagmed there is 
not, and there cannot be, an organ to unite the various branches of 
the work, and, m view of the prevailing police conditions, pnvate 
intercourse is extremely difiScult It is only natural that Social 


1 For the simple reason thal lliesc problems have not been 3o/t;ed yet 
After all, you cannot regard as * solution of the land renting problem the 
aaeertion that poH^r renting of land supports populai production ^ the 
following description of the system under which the peasant cultivated the 
landlord's land with his own implements ‘‘The peasant proved to be stronger 
than the landlord,' who * sacrificed his independence for the benef t of Uie 
mdependent peasant", 'the peasant has wrested larp <cale production from 
the ^sp of the landlord", the people are the victors In the struggle to 
deteminc die foim of agrlcuUure" This empty liberal phrosemongering is 
to be found in The Destiny of Capitalism, written by our celebrated 
Mr V V 
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DcmociaU camiot itaoh agieunent among ihem^elvos ni icguid to 
details, that they coulracUct each other 

lhat indeed funny, 13 it nol^ 

References to “neo Marxists” in Mr Knvenko’s *‘polenno'' 
against the Social Democrats may cause surprise Some readers 
think that something in the nature of a split has taken place among 
the Social Democrats, and that “nco Marxists” have separated from 
the old Social Democrats Nothing of the kind Nowhere and nevei 
has anybody publicly criticised the theory and programme of Rua 
siau Social Democi a cy jn the name of Marxism or advocated any 
other kiml of Marxism The fact of the matter is that Messrs Knven 
kp and Mikhailovsky have been listening to draining room gossip 
about the Marxists, have been observing various liberals who try to 
cover their liberal inanity by a cloak of Marxism, and, with their 
charactenetic wit and tact, have set out with this stock in trade to 
“criticise” tlie Marxists It js not surprising, therefore^ that this 
“criticism” should consist of a regular chain of cuno^-ities and filthy 
innuendoes 

Consistency * argues Mr Krivenko, deuiancla an a(hrmative answer 
to thifl [the question ‘Should we not work for ihe development of capitalist 
industry? ] and there should bo no ahnnking from buying up peasants 
land or from opening shopa and dram ^ops we should rejoice at the 
success of the numerous innkeepers in the Duma and assist a still larger 
number of dealers in peasants groin 

That ifl really funny Try to explain to such a “friend of the peo 
pie” tliat every whei’e in Russia the exploitation of the toilers is cap 
italistio by ite very nature, that the thrifty mu^iks and dealers 
should be classed under the category of representatives of capitalism 
because of such and such political and economic tokens, which prove 
the bourgeois character of the disintegration of the peasantry — why, 
he -SNOpld raise a howl, call it outrageous heresy, shout about the 
blind acceptance of West European formulas and abstract schemes 
(while at the same time most carefully evadmg the actual content of 
the “heretical” aigument) But when it is necessary to depict the 
'horrors’ which the wicked Marxists are introducing, then lofty 
science and pure ideals may be left aside, and it is permissible to 
admit that dealers m peasants’ grain and peasants’ land really aie 
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representatives of capitalism, and not merely hankercrs’ after other 
people’s goods 

Trv to prove to such a ‘^fneiid of tlie people” Uiat not only 
has the Russian bourgeoisie already become master of tlic labour of 
the people everywhere — ^b\ the fact that the means of production are 
concentrated in its hands alone — but that it al^o brings pressure to 
bear upon the government giving rise to compel ling and determin 
ing the bourgeois character of its policy — why, he nould fly into a 
rage begin to shout that our go\ eminent is omnipoteat, that only by 
fatal misunderstanding and unlucky chance does it “call upon” rep 
resen tatives of the interests of capitalism and not upon tlic friends 
of itlie people,” that it is artificially uuplanting capitalism 
But under cover of this rioise they are thcm^ilvcs compelled to rec 
ognise as representative of capitalism the innkeepers m the Duma 
which IS one of the elements of this very go\crnment that is sup 
posed to stand above c!a<»ses But, gentlemen arc the interests of 
capitalism m Russia represented only in the ‘ Duma” and only by 
“innkeepers”^ 

As to filthy innuendoes, we have heard quite enough of them 
from Mr Mikhailovsky, and we hear them again from Mr Krivenko 
who, for example, in his desire to annihilate the hated Social Demo 
crats relates that “some of them go into the factories (that is, when 
they can get soft jobs as technicians or ofhee workers), on the plea 
that their sole purpose is to accelerate the capitalist process ” There 
IS no need of course, to reply to such positively indecent state 
raents The only thing to be done is to put a full stop here 

Go on in the same spirit, gentlemen, go on boldly^ The imperial 
government, the very government which, as you have just told us, has 
already taken measures (although not without defects) to save the 
people from utter ruin, will take measures, this time without any 
defects at all, to we your banality and ignorance from exposure 
“Cultured society” will continue as hitherto, in the intervals be 
tween sturgeon patties and green bai7e tables, to talk about our 
“little brother” and to devise humane projects for “improving” 
his condition, its representatives will be pleased to learn from you 
that by taking up positions as rural prefects or as other supervisors 
of the purses of the peasants they will display a developed conscious 
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ness of CIVIC requfiiements and duties Go on^ You aje assured not 
only of peace of imndibut also of approval and praise from the 
lips of Messieurs the Burenina 

He >(< 

In conclusion, it would perliaps not be superfluous to reply to a 
question whicli m all probahihly has already ocourred to more than 
one t^der, viz , was it worth while arguing so long with such peo 
ple'^ Was It worth while replying in substance to this stream of 
liberal and censor protected abuse which they are pleased to call 
controversy ? 

I think It was worth while not for their sake, of course, and not 
for the sake of the “cultured’’ public, but for the sake of the useful 
lesson, which Russian Socialists can and should learn from this 
attack T1 u 8 attack providee most strikinig and convincing proof that 
the time an the social development of Russia when democracy and 
Socialism were merged into one inseparable aaid indissoluble whole 
fas was the oose, for example, m Chernyahevsky’s day) has departed 
never to return Today there are no grounds whatever for the idea* 
which Russian Social ists here and there stUl clang to and which has 
a most harmful effect upon their theories and practical work, name 
ly, that there is m Russia no profound qualitative difference be 
tween the ideas of the democrats and those of the Socialists 

Quit© the contrary e regular gulf separates these ideas, and it is 
high time the Ruasian Socialista understood tins, it is high time the) 
understood that a complete and final rupture ivilh the ideas oi 
the democrats is inevitable and imperative 

Indeed, let us examine what the Russian democrat was in the 
timee which gave rise to this idea, and what he has become The 
**fnends of the people” provide enough matenal for such a compari 
aoiL 

Extremely mtereafcmg in this connection Is Mr Knvenko’s at 
taofc on Mr Struve* who, in a German publication, wote an article 
against Mr Nik — on’s utopianaam (“On Capitalist Development in 
Russia,” “Zur Beurteilu^ dcr kaj^uahstischen EntwicUun^ Ru^s 
lands** in SozM^polUisches Zentralblatt, III No 1, October 2, 1893) 
Mr Knvenko attacks Mr Struve for claesmg, as he alleges, the 
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ideas of those ^vho “stand for the village commune and allotments” 
os “national Sociabsm” (which he regards as of a “purel> utopian 
nature”) This terrible accu<^bon of being a Socialist drives our 
worthy author to fury 

Were there no others (apart from Herzta Chern) shevsky and ihc Na 
rodnika), he exclaims who stood for the village commune and allotments? 
What about those who drew up the Peasant Laws, which made the couimuue 
and the economic independence of the peasantry the basis of reform what 
about the investigators of our history and of contemporary Bocinl conditions 
who support these principles and almost the whole of our serious and respect 
able press wliich also supports these principles— ore they nil victims of tlio 
illusion known as ^national Socialism 

Calm yourself, most worthy “friend of the people”' You were so 
seared by the aAvful accusation of being a Socialist that you did not 
even take the trouble to read Mr Struve's *bttle article” carefully 
And, indeed, 'what a crying injustice il would be to accuse those who 
stand for “the village commune and allotments” of being Socialists' 
Pray, what is there socialistic in it^ Socialism is a protest and a 
struggle against the exploitation of the toilers, a struggle for the 
complete abolition of this exploitation, while to “stand for allot 
menls’^ means being m favour of tlie peasants’ buying out all the 
land they have at their disposal But even if the> do not stand for the 
peasants’ buying out the land, but for their retaining possession of 
the land they possessed before the Reform, without compensation, 
even so there is nolhmg socialistic in that, for it is precisely this 
peasant ownership of land (which had arisen in the course of the 
feudal period) that has everywhere in the West, as in Russia, ^ been 
the of bourgeois society What is there socialistic about “stand 
mg for the village commune,” le, protesting against police inter 
ference in the customary methods of distributing the land, when 
everyone knows that exploitation of the toilers can exist very vvell 
and IS generated within this commune? This is stretching the word 
“Socialism” to mean anythmg, why, Mr Pobedonostsev too will 
have to be called a Socialist next'' 

Mr Struv© 18 not guilty of such an awful injustice at all He talks 
of the “utopian nature of the national Socialism” of the Narodniks^ 
and we are able to judge whom he classes as Narodniks by the fact 

‘ Which ia proved by iht dlsinlegrfltion of ihe peasantry 
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that Jie refers to Plekhanov’s Our Differences as a polemic against 
the Narodniks Tliere is not tlie slightest douht that Plekhanov’a 
polemic was diiected against Socialists, against people ^vho lia\o 
nothing in common ivith the “serious and respectable” Russian press 
Hence, Mr Knvenko had no right to asciibe \o himself what is 
ascribed to the Naiodnika If he was so anxious to know Mr Struve’s 
opinion about the trend h© himself represents, I am surprised that 
he did not pay attention to and dtd not translate for '^Russko^e Bo 
Qatstvo'* the following passage from Mr Struve’s article 

Aa capitalist de\elopmcnt advances, the philosophy ]uat described [the 
Narodnik pluloaophy] must become groundless It will either degenerate 
(ivird kerabstnken) into a rather colourless reformist trend capable of com 
promise and seeking for compromise,* promising beginnings of which have 
long been observable or it will admit that the actual development is inevi 
table and will draw the theoretical and practical conclusions that logically 
follow from this — in other words wlU cease to be utopian ** 

If Mr Krivenko has no inkling where the beginnings of the trend 
that IS only capable of compromise are to be found, then I would 
advise him to glance at Russkoye Bogatstvo, at the theoretical views 
of that magazine, which represent a pitiful attempt to piece together 
fragments of the Narodnik doctrine with the recognition of the 
capitalist development of Russia, and at its political programme, 
which aims at improving and reafonng the economy ol the small 
producers on the basis of the present capilab&t system ^ 

* Zimhch blasse komprom^sfdhige und kompromissuchtige Reformnch 
tung — I think this can he translated into Russian as kuUurnicheski opportun 
ism (uplift opportunism — Trans ) 

* CrenoraJly speaking Mr Krivenko cuts a sorry figure in his attempt to 
wage war on Mr Struve He betrays a childish inability to bring forward 
any serioufl objection on the point at issue at\d an equally childisli irritation 
For example, Mr Struve says that Mr Nik— on jg a utopian ” and gives very 
clear reasons for calling him so ( 1 ) because he ignores the actual develop 
ment of Russia/’ and ( 2 ) because he appeals to 80ciet> ’ and to the ^tate ’ 
fa/bng ito understand the class character of our state What reply does 
hir Krivenko make to this? Does he deny that our development's realK 
capitalist? Does he say that it is something else? Does he say that our state 
Ib not a class state? No Kc prefers to ignore these questions altogether and 
Jo gird with comical passion at “stereotyped* phrases wliich he himself 
has invented Another example In addition to chaxglng Mr Nik — on with 
failing to understand the class struggle, Mr Struve reproaches him with 
having committed grave errors of theory in the sphere of “purely economic 
facta” Ho points out among other things tiiat, in speaking of the smallness 
of the non agricultural population, Mr Nik — on fails to observe that the 
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Generally speaking, this degeneration of Norodism into phihalino 
opportunism is one of the most characteristic and noleworth) phe 
nomena of our social life in recent tiimes 

In fact, if we examine the programme of Russkoye Bogatstto — 
the regulation of migration and the renting of land, cheap credit 
museums, warehouses, improvement of technique, artels, communal 
tillage and all the rest — we will find that it is indeed \ery wdely 
supported m the ‘‘serious and respectable press,” i c in the liberal 
press except for the organs of feudalism and the reptile press The 
idea that these measures are essential, useful, urgent, “innocuous” 
has taken deep root among the intelligenlsja and is extremely wide 
spread One meets with it in the provincial sheets and newspapers, 
in all Zemstvo researches, symposiums, descriptions, etc , etc If 
this If to be regarded as Narodisra, then undoubtedly its success is 
enormous and indisputable 

Only It IS not Narodisra at all (m the old, customary meaning 
of that term), and success and the great extent to which it has 
spread have been achieved by the vulgarisation of Narodisra, by the 
transformation of social revolutionary Narodi^^m, which is sharply 
opposed to our liberalism, into uplift opportunism which is merging 
with tius liberalism, expressing only the interests of tlie petty hour 
geoisie 

To convince ourselves of this we need only turn to the pictures 
of disintegration among the peasants and handicraftsmen given 
above — and these pictures by no means depict isolated or new facts, 
they are simply an attempt to express in terms of political economy 
the “school” of “bloodsuckers” and “labourers,” whose existence in 
our rural districts is not denied even by our opponents It goes with 
out saving that “Narodnik” measures can only serve to strengthen 
the petty bourgeoisie, or else (artels and communal tillage) lyiust be 

capitalist development of Huesla will tend to obliterate this difference be- 
tween 80 per cent [rural population of Russia] and 44 per cent [rural popula 
lion of America] that one might aay is its hiatorlcal mission’ Mr Kri 
venko (1) garbles this passage by saying that our (’) mission is to 
divorce llie peasant from the land, whereas the point is simplv that capital 
ism tends to diminish the niral popnlalion and (2) without say mg a single 
word on the point at issue (whether a capitalist syatem that would not tend 
to diminish the rural population is possible) talks a lot of nonsense about 
**erudite persons, etc See Appendix II (p 586 in this volume— Ed ) 
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miserable palliatives, pitiful experiments which the liberal hour 
geoiBie flo tenderly cultivates everywhere in Europe for the simple 
reason that they do not in the least affect the ^'scliooP’ itself Tor tins 
reason, too, even gentlemen like Yermolov and "Witte cannot object 
to progress of this kind Quite Uie contrary By all means, gentle 
men' They will even grant you money for your ‘^experiments,** if 
onl) they divert the “intelligentsia” from revolutionary work 
f empliasising the antagonisms, expfammg them to the proletariat, 
attempting to direct these antagonisms into the highroad of direct 
political struggle! to such attempts at patching up antagonisms, 
conciliating and uniting By all means' 

will deal for a moment with the proces-* which led to this 
degeneration of Narodism When u first arose m its original form, 
ihis theory was a fairly well knit one Starting out with the concept 
of e special form of national life, it believed m the communistic 
metinctft of the “village commune’* peasant mid for that reasen 
regarded the peasantry as the direct champion of Socialism But it 
lacked theoretical analysis and confirmation in the facts of Russian 
life, on the one hand, and experience in applying a political pro 
gramme based on these assumed qualities of the peasant on the 
other 

Tlie development of the theory proceeded along these two lines, 
theoretical and practioal Theoretical work was directed mamly 
towards studying that form of \wnioivncrship m whioK it was ^usired 
to sec the rudiments of Communism, and this work yielded a wealth 
of raatenal of the most varied kind But this material, which mainly 
concerned the forma of InnAoivnership, completely obscured from 
tlie eyes of the investigators the economics of the countr)5ide This 
was all the more natural, firstly, because the investigators lacked a 
firm theory of method in social «nence a tlieory that would explain 
the necessity for singling out and making a special atudy of the rola 
tions of production, and, secondly, because the factual material col 
looted furnished direct evidmce of the immediate needs of the peas- 
antry, their immediate misfortunes, which had o depressing effect 
upon peasant economy All the attention of tlie investigators was 
concentrated on studying these misfortunes — lack of land, heavy 
impositions, lAck of rights and the wn^etched and do'wntrodden 
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condition of the peasants All this Avas described and studied and ex 
plained vnih snch a wealth matenah in such minute detail that 
Ixad our government not been a class government, liad ats policy 
not been determined by the interests of the ruling classes, but by an 
impartial consideration of the “needs of the people,’* it would, of 
course, have been convanced a thousand timca over of the necessity of 
removing these misfortunes The naive investigators, believing in 
the possibility of “convincing** society and the government 'svere 
completely submerged in die details of the facts they had collected 
and lost sight of one thing the political economic structure of the 
countryside they lost «^ight of the main background of the economy 
that was really being depressed by these direct and immediate mi&for 
tunjee Naturally, die result was that defence of the interests of the 
economy which was being depressed by the lack of land, etc , turned 
out to he the defence of the interests of the class in whose hands this 
economy was concentrated, the only class that could hold on and 
develop m the given socoal and economic relations prevailing tuUhin 
the village commune under the given economic system prevailing in 
the country 

Theoretical work directed towards the study of the institution 
which waa to serve as the basis and support of the abolition of ex 
ploitation led to the drawing up of a prograimme which expreesee 
the interests of the petty bourgeoisie, i e , the very class upon ^vhlch 
the exploiting system rests! 

At the same time, practical revolutionaiy work also developed m 
an altogether unexpected direction Belief m the communistic 
inalincts of the muzhik naturally demanded that the Socialists aban 
don politics and “go among the people ** A large number of energetic 
and talented persons undertook to carry out this programme, but 
practice convinced them of the nanete of the idea that the instincts 
of the muzhik were communistic Incidentally, it was decided that 
It was not the muzhik who was to blame, but the government — and 
the whole of the work was tlien concentrated on fighting the govern 
ment, a fight that was now waged by the intellectuals alone, some 
lames joined by workers At first this fight was waged in the name of 
Socialism and was based on the theory that the people were ready 
for Sociahsm and that it would be possible, merely by seizing power, 
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to bring about not only a political revolution but a social i evolution 
as well Lately, bowever* this theory is apparenllj losing all credit, 
and the struggle the Narodnaya Volya waged against the government 
IS being turned into a struggle of the radicals for political liberty 
Hence, from the other side too, the vvork 'led to results diametric 
ally opposite to the point from which it started, from this side, too, 
there emerged a programme which expressed onI> the interests of 
the radical bourgeois democracy Stiictl) speaking this process is 
not yet complete, but it seems to be already clearly defined Tbs 
development of Narodism v\a3 quite natural and inevitable because 
the doctrine was based on the purely mythical idea of a special 
(communal) form of peasant economy, the myth dissolved when it 
came into contact with reality, and peasant Socialism was trans- 
foimed into radical democratic representation of llie petty bourgeois 
peasantry 

I will give examples ‘ihowing the evolution of the demociat 

*We must see to ii argues Mr Krivenko ‘that ni'^tead of a universal 
man we do not get an all Russian jellyfish filled only with a vague ferment 
of good sen tnn Bills bin incapable either of renl *?elf sarnfice or of doing 
on) thing durable in 

The moralising is excellent but let ns see what it applies to 
regard to tlie latter,” contniues Mi Knvenko, am acquainted witli 
the following vexatious fad” in the south of Russia there lived 
some young people 

who were inspired bj the lery J>est intentions and by a Jove for the little 
brother thev showed the greatest attention and rcsptct for the miizliik they 
gave him precedence over ulmost everybody ibey ate out of one dish with 
him they trebled him to jam and biscuiia they paid him higher prices than 
others did, they gave him money — as loans or os lips or without anj pretext 
at all they told him about European ways and European associations, etc 
In the same locality tlicre lived a young German named Schmidt the manager 
of an estate or rather a sipiplo gardener a niBr without any hnmanltaTlan 
ideas, a real, narrow, formal German soul [sic?’!!]^ etc 

Three or four years passed, and these people sepaiated and went 
their different ways Another twenty years passed, and ihe author, 
visilmg the locality again, learned that *'Mr Schmidt” (as a reward 
for bis useful activities gardenei Schnndt bad been promoted to Mr 
Schmidt) litid taught the peasants how to cultivate vineyards, from 
which they obtain “a certain mcomc,” 75 to 100 rubles a year, and 
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for which they had preserved “kind nieinoncs’* of liiiti, whereas of 
die “gentlemen who merely cherished kind sentiments for Uic 
muzhik but did nothing substantial [•] for him, not e^en the me 
mory was left ” 

A calculation shows tliat the events described occurred about 
J 869 70, that is, roughl) at the time ^vhen the Russian Socialist 
Naiodnaka tried to introduce into Russia the most advanced and most 
important feature of “European ways” — ^the International 

Clearly, the impression created bv Mr Kri\enko*s account is a 
hltle too harsh, and so he hastens to make the reservation 

*I do not want to suggest of course that Sthmidt i<? I}cltcr than these 
gentlemen 1 merely point out why for all his delects he kit a more lasting 
impression in the locahl> and on the population t*I do not say that he lo 
heller I say that he left a moro lasting Iniprc^ion — ^what nonsense is 
lhis?I3 Nor do I say that he did an) thing important on the contrary 
I cite what he did as an example of o most trilling incidental deed whidi 
cost him nothing but which was undoubted!) vital for all that 

His reservation, as ybu see, is a very ambiguous one, but that is 
not the point, the point is that the author in ccntrasting tfie fruit 
lessness of one form of activit) with the success of the other appar 
ently does not suspect tliat there is a fund’imental difference between 
the trends of these tiwo forms of acti\it> Tins is the salt that lends 
piquancy to the story, which so characteristically brings out the 
features of the contemporary democrat 

The young men who talked to the muzhik about “European ways 
and European associations” obviously wanted to rouse in the muzhik 
a desire to alter the form of social life fthe conclusion I draw may 
be wrong in this instance, but everyone ivill agree, I think, that 
It 18 a legitimate one, for it follows inevitably fioni Mr Kn\enko*s 
story quoted above), they wanted to rouse him for the social revo 
lution agamst present day society, which gives rise to such shameful 
exploitation and oppression of the toilers — alongside v/itli universal 
rejoicing over all sorts of liberal progress “Mr Schmidt,’* however, 
true husbandman that he i\rns, merely wanted to help other husband 
men to improve their husbandry — and nothing more How can any 
companaon be made between these two trends of activity, which havo 
diamelricallv ^opposite nnns'^ U is like compaung the failure 

of a person who tried to destroy a given system with the ^uccess of a 
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person who tried to bolster it up' In order to draw a comparison 
that would have any sense at all, he should have inquired why the 
efforts of the young men who went among the people to rouse the 
peasants lor revolution were ao unsuccessful — whether it was not 
due to the fact that they erroneously believed that it was the “peas 
anta” who represented the toiling and eNploited population, whereas 
m fact the peasantry is not a separate class (an illusion which can 
only be explained by the reflected influence of the epoch of the fall 
of serfdom, when the peasantry was indeed a class^ but a class of 
serf society), for bourgeois and proletarian classes are forming 
within it — ^in a word, he should have ^xaraihed the old Socialist 
theories and the Social Democratic criticism of these theones But 
instead, Mr Krivenko exerts himself to the utmost to prove that 
“Mr SchimdtV’ deed was “undoubtedly vital But my dear 
“friend of the people,’* why hammer at an open doot? 'Whoever 
doubts To cultivate a vineyard and get an income of 75 or 100 
rubles per annum from it — ^what could be more vital 

And the eutlvor goes on to explain that if one farmer lays out a 
vineyard, that is isolated activity, but if several farmers do so, that 
10 common and widespread activity, which converts a small affair 
anto a real and proper one, for example, A N Engelhardt, who not 
only used phosphates on his own farm, but induced others to do the 
same 

Now isn’t this democrat magnificent' 

We will quote another example, taken from the arguments about 
the peasant reform What was the attitude towards it of a democrat 
of the above mentioned epoch, when democracy and Socialism were 
undivided, namely, Chernyshevdey^ Unable to express his opimon 
openly, he remain^ silent but m a circumlocutor) way he described 
the contemplated reform as follows 

' Let us assume that 1 interested in taking wasures to protect the 
provisions out of which your dinner is made It goes untkout say mg that if 
I were prompted fo do so 6y {my fcmd dispo«ifiorv towards you, then my zeal 

^You should hare tried to suggest ihla vitaT* deed to the yoiiog men 
who talked io the mviWk about European ossoriatioiis! You would have got 
a welcome and a reply that yon did not bargain fori lou would have been 
as piortally lerrificd of ideas as you are uow terrified of materialism 
and dialectical 
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liould he bnsc^ii on the cuswmp/ion- that the provist^ns btlongtd to you and 
that (he dinner prepared from these pronsions would he uholcsome and 
beneficial for you Imagine my fedings then when / learn that tht proiisions 
do not belong to you at all and that for eiery dinner prepared from them 
you are charged n price which not only exceeds the cost of tiif DT^^tR 
[this was 'imtlcn before the Refom And Metaciira the YuThakovs 
noio that the fundamental principle of Uie Reform was to gi%e security to 
Uie peasantaf'! but v high generally you are unable to fay without 
EXTREME ,11 MIDSHIP What thoughts Will enter m> head nhen / malt such 
strange discoicnes^ How stupid / was to worry about a matter for 
whcKC usefulness the conditions were not proiided^ Who but a fool itould 
take measures to preserte property in certain hands without first satisfying 
himself that the property totU pas^ into those hands and on faiourabU 
terms'^ I'ar better if these provisions Here wasted for they can only 
CAUSE HARM to my dear fnerul^ far better abandon the whole business 

THAT WILL ONLY CAUSE YOUR RUIN ^ * 

I have emphasised the pa^^sages which mostslnkingl> reveal how 
profoundly and splendidl) Chernvshevsky understood the realities of 
ins time, how well he understood what the payments tlie peasants 
had to make meant and how well he understood the antagonisms be 
tvsisen the social classes m Russia It is also important to note his 
ability to expound sucli purely revolutionary ideas in the censored 
press He wrote the same thing in his illegal works, but without this 
circumlocution In A Prologs to a Prologue^ Volgin (into whose 
mouth Chernyshovsk) puts his own ideas) says 

Let the emtse of emancipation of the peasants be placed m hands 
of the landlords* party It won*t make much diSerence**^ 

And in reply to the remark of his interlocutor that, on the contrary, 
the difference wduld be tremendous, because the landlorda* party was 
opposed lo allotUTig land to Vhc peasants he says very emphatically 

Ho not tremendous, but insignificant It t^uld be tremendous if the 
peasants obtained land without having to buy it cut There ts tf difference be 
imen taking thing from a man wid leaving it with him^ but there is no 
difference tf you take payment for it from hinu The difference between the 
plan of the landlord^ party and the plan of the progressives is that the 
former is simpler and briefer For that reason it is even better Lass red tape 
and in all probobiluy^ fewer burdens on the peasants T^iose peasants^ who 
have money will buy land As to those who have no money — WHAT*8 the 
USE OF COMPELUNG THEM TO BUt LAND’ It WILT ONl-Y Rl IN THEM BUYING OUT 
IN INSTALMENTS IS BUYING ALL THE SAMI 

II quote from PlekhanovA arilclp N r Chcrn>flhevfiky in Sofiui/ 
Demokrdf 
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It required the gemii& of a Cherny abevsky to underatand so clear 
ly at that tune when the Peasant Reform was being introduced 
(when its significance had not yet been properly elucidated even in 
Western Europe), that its character was fundamentally bourgeois, 
that even at that time Russian ‘‘aocietv” and the Russian ‘State” 
were ruled and governed by social classes which were irrecon 
cilably hostile to Uie toilers and which undoubtedly predetermined 
the ruin and expropriation of the peasantry Moreover, Cherny 
ehevaky understood that the existence of a government that screens 
our antagonistic social relations is a terrible evil, which makes the 
position of the toilers ever so much, vroree 

‘To tell the truth , Volgin continues would be better if they 
were emancipated without land (That is, since the serf owmng 
landlords are so strong, it would be better if they acted openly, 
straightforwardly, and said all that they had in mind, rather than 
conceal their serf owning interests behind the compromises of a 
hypocritical absolute government ) 

*'The thing is being put in such a tcay that 1 can see no reason jor 
getting excited even over ^ihether the peasants are emancipated or not let 
alone whether it is the hberafs who emancipate them or the landlords To 
mv mind, there u no difference The landlords mould eveii he better * 

Here is a passage from “An Unaddiessed Letter” 

^They say emmeipate the peasants Where are the forces that 
can do this? Those forces do not exist yet h is useless taking up a cause 
iihen the forces for it are lacking You see what U is leading to they will 
begin to emancipate As to what will cotne of it — fudge for yourselves what 
comes of taking up 'a cause that is beyond one poivers The cailse wiU be 
damaged — it will end vilely 

Cherny shevsky understood that the Russian serf owning, bureau 
cralic state was incapable of emancipating the peasants, that is, 
of oveithroivmg the serf owners, tliat it was only capable of some 
thing “vile,” of a miserable compromise b^ween the interests of 
the liberals (buying out in instalments is buying all the same) 
and the landlords, a compromise calculated to deceive the peasants 
with the illusion of security and freedom, but which would in fad 
ruin th^ and place them at tli© mercy 'Of the landlords And he 
protested cursed the Reform wanted it to fail, wanted the govern 
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iTiciit to get entangled in its equihbnstic altcmpls to satisfy the lib 
erals and the landlords, and so hasten a collapse tliat uould put 
Russia on the liigh road of an open class struggle 

And nowt when Chemy9lie\ sky's brilliant predictions ha\e been 
realised, when the history of the past thirty years has ruthlessly 
swept aside all economic and political illusions, our contemporary 
“democrats'* wax eloquent o\er tlie Reform^ regard it ns a sanction 
for ‘‘popular** industry, contrive to draw proof from it of the possi 
bility of finding a way Vhich would get around the social classes 
that are hostile to the toilers I repeat, their altitude towards the 
Peasant Reform is the most sinking proof how profoundly hour 
geois our democrats have become These gentlemen have learned 
nothing, but tliey have forgotten a great deal 

For the sake of comparison, I will lake Otechestvenni'^e Zapiski 
for 1872 1 have already quoted passages from the article, “The 
Plutocracy and its Foundations,’* which dealt with the successes in 
respect to liberalism (which serves to concea^ plutocratic interests) 
attained by Russian society in the very first decade after tht ‘great 
emancipatory’* Reform 

While formerly* aays ihe author in the mentioned article people 
were often to be found who whined ovei refomw and wailed for the good 
old times, they are not to be found any longer Everybody is pleased vnlh 
ihfl new order of tlunga, everybody is happy and tranquil 

And the author goes on to say that literature “itself is becoming an 
organ of the plutocracy,” advocating the interests and desires of the 
plutocracy “under the cloak of democracy ” Examine this argument 
a little more closely The author is displeased with the fact that 
“everybody” is satisfied with the new order of things brought about 
by the Reform, that “everybody” (the reprcbcntatives of “society” 
and of the “intelligentsia,” of course, not of the toilers) is happy 
and tranquil, notwithstanding the obviously antagonistic, bourgeois 
features of the new order of things people fail to observe that liber 
alism merely serves to screen “ freed onu of acquisition ” acqiuai 
lion, of course, at the expense and to the disadvantage of the mass 
of the tollers And he protests It is precisely this protest, which 
is characteristic of the Sodialist, that is valuable m his argument 
Observe that this protest against a plutocracy masked by democaracy 
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conttadicts ihe general theory of the magazine they deny that lher<^ 
are any bourgeois features, elements or interests m the Peasant Re^ 
form, they deny the class character of the Russian mtelhgentsia and 
of the Russian state, they deny that there is a soil for capitaUbm in 
Russia — nevertheless, they cannot but sense and perceive capitalism 
and bourgeoisdom And to the extent that Otechestvenniye Zapiskt^ 
^3ing the antagonisms in Russian society, fought bourgeois liberal 
ism and democracy — to that extent it fought a cau«e common to all 
our pioneer Socialists, who, although they could not understand 
these antagonisms, nevertheless realised their existence and desired 
to fight the very organisation of society which gave nse to them, 
to that extent Otechestvenniye Zapiski was progressive (from the 
point of view of the proletariat, of course) The ^Tnends of the peo 
pie” have forgotten these antagonisms, they haie lost all ^Mise of 
the fact that “under the cloak of demcKiracy” a pure blooded hour 
geoia hes concealed itf Holy Ruasia too, and that is why they are 
now reactionary (in relation to the proletariat), for they try to ob 
scute the antagonisms, and talk, not of struggle, but of conciliatory, 
cultural activity 

But, gentlemen, did the Russian clear browed liberal, the demo 
cratic representative of the plutocracy in the ’sixties, ceo'^e to be the 
ideologist of the bourgeoisie in the ’nineties just because his hr^m 
became clouded with cmc gnef? 

Does “freedom of acquisition*’ on a large scale, freedom to ac 
quore big credits, big capital, big technical improvements, cease to 
be liberal, r.e , bourgeois — assumiing that the present economio rela 
dona of society remain unchanged— merply because its place is 
taken by the freedom to acquire small credits, small capital, small 
teohnioal unprcrveinents? 

I repeat, it is not that they have changed their opinions under 
the influence of a radical change of views or a radical change m the 
order of things No, they have simply forgotten 

Having lost this feature, the only feature that at one time made 
their predecessors progressive, tiotwithatanding the utter unsound 
ness of their theories and their naive and Utopian outlook on reabty, 
the “fcriende of the people” learnt absolutely nothing throughout 
the whole of this period Aqd yet, quite apart from a political 
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economic analysis of Russian conditions, the mere political history of 
Russia dunng the past thirty years should have taught them a grcit 
deal 

At the time in the epoch of the ** ’Mxlies * the pov cr of the serf 
owners was undermined they suffered not final defeat, it is true, 
but such a decisne defeat that they had to slink from the stage 
The liberals, on the contrary, raised their heads Streams of liberal 
phrasemongering began to flow about progress, science, virtue, 
combating injustice, national interests, national conscience, national 
forces, etc , etc * — the very phrases which now loo our radical snivel 
lers, at moments of particular depression, vomit forth in their 
salon 8 » and our liberal phrasemongers at anmver^arv dinners and in 
the columns of their magazines and newspapers The liberals have 
proved to be so strong that they have remoulded the ‘new order of 
things” in their own wa>, not entirely, of course, but m a fair mcas 
ure Although the ‘ clear light of the open class struggle” did not 
shine in Russia at tliat time either, nevertheless it was brighter than 
It 13 now, so that even those ideologists of the toiling classes v^^ho 
had not the faintest idea of this class struggle, and who preferred 
to dream of a better future rather than explain the vile present, 
could not help seeing that liberalism was a cloak for the plutocracy, 
and that the new order of things was a bourgeois order It was the 
fact that the serf ovraeis had been removed from the stage and no 
longer diverted attention to even more crying evils, and no longer 
prevented the new order of things from being discerned in ils (rela 
lively) pure form, that enabled this to be seen But although the de 
mocrats of that time were able to condemn *plutocratic liberalism, 
they were unable to under'itand and explain it scientifically, tliey 
were unable to understand that it was inevitable under the capi 
talist system of organisation of our social economy, they were una 
ble to fmderstand the progressive character of the Uaw system of 
life as coTupaired with die old serf ay stem, tlicy were unable to un 
derstand the revolutionary role of the proletariat it had created, 
and they limited themselves to “snorting” at these “liberties” and 
^lumamtananisma,” imagined that bourgeoisdom was something 
casual, and expected that other social relations in the “popular sy 
stem’^ would reveal themselves^ 
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And history showed them tliese other social relations The seil 
owners, not completely crushed by the Reform, which waa so ter 
nbly mutilated m their interests, revived (for a lime) and sinking 
Iv demonstrated what these otlier social relations, apait from the 
bourgeois, were, demonalraled il in the form of such unbndled, in 
credibly senseless and brutal reaction that our democrats caught 
fnght and- subaided, and instead of advancing and remoulding tlieir 
naive democracy — which was able to sense bourgeoisdom but was 
unable to understand it — ^into Social Democracy, they retreated, 
went back to the liberals, and are now proud of the fact that their 
snivelling that is, their theory and programme I meant to 
say, IS shared by “the whole of the serious and respectable press 
One would have thought that the lesson was a very convincing one 
the illusions of the old Socialists concerning a special system of life 
of the people, tlie <tocia]istio instincts of the people, and the casual 
character of capitalism and the bourgeoisie, had become too obvious, 
one would have thought that! it was now time to look facts straight 
in the face and openly admit that no feocial and economic relations 
except bourgeois and moribund serf rolationa have existed or 
do exist in Russia, and that, therefore, there can be no road to So 
ciahsm except through the working class movement But these dem 
ocrate learned nothing, and the naive illusions of petty bourgeois 
Socialiani gave way to tlie practical sobnetj^ of petty bourgeoas pro 
gress 

Now the theories of these ideologists of the petty bourgeoasie, 
when they come forward as representatives of the mteresta of the toil 
era, are positively reactionary They obscure the antagonisms of 
contemporary Russian social and economic relations and argue as 
if things could be improved by general measures, measures apply 
;ing to all, for ^‘raising/* ^hn^roving,” etc , and as if it were possible 
to reconcile and unite They are reactionary because they dejiict our 
state as something standing above classes and therefore fit and 
capable of rendering serious and honest aid to the exploited popu 
lation 

Finally, they are reactionary because they totally fail to under 
stand the nece^ity for a struggle, a desperate struggle on the part of 
the toilers themselves for their emancipation According to the 
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friends of the people/' for example, they can most likel} manage 
the whole ihmg ihevnselves The workers need not ^\orry an 

engineer even visited the offices ol Russko^e Bogatslio, and they 
nearl> worked out one complete ‘^scheme" for ‘ introducing capital 
ism into the life of the people’' Socialists must break ONCE and for 
ALL all petty bourgeois ideas and theories — that ts the 
PRINCIPAL USEFUL LESSON lo be drawn from this inmpaign 

I Avant ) ou to note that I speak of breaking with pelt) bourgeois 
ideas and not of breaking wlh the 'friends of the people” and 
with their ideas — hccauBC there can he no breaking with that with 
which there has never been any connection The ‘ friends of the peo 
pie’* are only one of the Tepresentalives of one of the trends of this 
sort of petty bourgeois Socialist ideas And if, m tins case, I draw 
the conclusion tliat it is necessary to break ivilh pell) bourgeois So 
ciahst ideas, with the ideas of the old Russian peasant Socialism 
generally^ il is because the campaign now launched ngain*^! the Marx 
ists by the representatives of the old idea'* olio have been scared 
by the growth of Marxianr, has induced them lo depict the petty 
bourgeois ideas in particularly thorough and bold relief Compar 
mg these ideas with modem Socialism and with the facts of mod 
ern Russian life, we see with astonishing clarity how empty these 
ideas have become, how they have lost all integral theoretical basis 
and sunk to the level of pitiful eclecticism to the level of an ordm 
ary, opportunist uplift programme It may be said that this is not the 
fault of the old ideas of Socialism generally, but of these particu 
lar gentlemen, whom no one even thinks of classing with the Social 
ists, but It seems lo me that such an argument would be quite 
unsound I have everywhere U led lo show that such a degeneration 
of the old theories was inevitable I have evety^vherc Ined to devote 
as little space as possible to criticism of these gentlemen in particu 
lar and as much space as possible to the general and fundamental 
theses of the old Russian Socialism And if any Sociallsls should hnd 
tnat I have not stated these theses properly, accurately or fully, 
my reply to them would be the most h^imble request please, gentle 
men state them yourselves, slate them as fulU os they should be^ 
Indeed no one would be more pleased lo enter into a poleinic 
with the Socialists than the Social Democials 
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Do you really think that we find any pleasure m replying to 
the ‘‘polemics'^ of these people, or that vfc would have undertaken 
it if there had not been a direct, persistent and emphatic challenge on 
their part? 

Do you really think that we do not have to foicc ourselvea to 
read, re read and delve intb the meaning of this repulsive mixture 
of official liberal phra^^emongermg and philistine moralising? 

Surety, we are not to blame for tht fact that only such people 
now take at upon themselves to justify and expound the e ideas 
I want you to note also that I speak of the necessity of breaking 
with the petty bourgeois ideas of Socio/um The petty bourgaois 
theories we have discussed are absolIiTFly reactionary inasmuch as 
they are put forward as Sociahat iheonea 

But if we understand that there is absolutely nothing socialistic 
about these theories, that is, that (they absolutely fail to explain the 
exploitation of the toilers and are therefore absolutely useless as a 
means for tbeir emancipation, that as a matter of fact all these theo 
ries reflect and further the interests of the pettv bourgeoisie — then 
our attitude towards them must be different, and we must ask What 
should be the aitttude of the working class towards the petty hour 
geoisie and i/i programme*} And it will be impossible to reply to tins 
question unless the dual character of this class is taken into consid 
eration (in Russia this duality is particularly marked owing to the 
fact that the antagonism between the big bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie is less developed) This class is progressive in so far 

survivals of the epoch of tmedieevalism and serfdom, it is reactionary 
in so fax as h fights to preserve its status as a petty bourgeoisie 
and to retard) to turn back the general development of the country 
in the bourgeois direction Reactionary demands of this kind, such 
as, for example, the inotonous demand for the inalienability of al 
lotments, as well as the jatitiy other projects for instituting guard 
Unship over the peasants, are usually put foiward on the pUu 
sible pretext of protecting the toilers, as a matter of fact of 
course, they only make their condition worse, while at the some 
lime hampering them in theiir struggle for emancipation A strict 
distinction must be drawn between those two sides of the petty 

I 
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bourgeois programme and, while den) mg that these theories in 
any way bear a socialistic ohoracter, and while comboting their 
reactionary sides, we must not forget their democratic part 1 will 
quote an example to show that the fact that the Marxists completely 
repudiate petty bourgeois theories does not prevent them from in 
eluding democracy in their programme, but, on the contrary, calU 
{or stronger insistence on democracy than ever We haie mentioned 
above the three mam theses that formed the stock in trade of the 
representatives of petty bourgeois Socialism, viz , lack of land, high 
pa}Tnents and the tyranny of the administration 

There is absolutely nothing socialistic in the demand for the 
abolition of these evils, for they do not m the leaat explain the 
causes of expropriation and exploitation, and their remoial would 
not m the least afiect the oppression of labour by capital Bui the 
removal of these evils would purge this oppression of the mediaeval 
remnants that serve to aggravate it, and would facililal'e the direct 
struggle of the worker against capital, and for that reason, as o dem 
ocratio demand, would be energeticall) supported by the workers 
Generally speaking, the question of pa)raents and taxes is one to 
which only the petty bourgeois can attach any particular impor 
tance, but in Russia the payments made by thb peasants arc, in many 
respects, simply survivals of feudalism Such, for example, are the 
land payments, which should he immediately and uncon dilion ally 
abolished, such, too, are those taxes which the peasants and the ur 
ban petty bourgeois pay, but from which the **nobility^^ are exempt 
Social Democrats will always support demands for the removal of 
these survivals of media? val relations, which cause economic and po 
litical stagnation The same thing must be said in regard to lack of 
land I have already stopped at length to prove the bourgeois charac 
ler of the complaints on this score However, there is no doubt, for 
example, that the land enclosures permitted under the Peasant Re 
form positively robbed the peasants for the benefit of the landlords 
and rendered service to this tremendous reactionary force both 
directly (by aei^^ing the peasants* lands) and indirectly (by the art 
ful denwrcation of the peasant allotments) And Social Democrats 
will most strenuously insist on the immediate return to the peasants 
of the land of which they have been deprived, and on the complete 
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expropriation of thia Imided estates — that bulwark of serf mstitu 
tions and traditions This latter point, which coincides with the na 
tumahsation of the land, contains nothing socialistic, because the 
fanner system, which is already arising m this country, would only 
be brought to more rapid and abundant fruition thereby, but it is ex 
tremely important in the democratic sense as the only measure that 
can finally break the power of the landed nobility finally, only 
people like Messrs Yuzhakov and V V, of course, can assert 
that the unfranchised state of the peasants is the cause of their ex 
propnaUon aa-d exploitation, but not only is the tyranny of the ad 
ministration over the peasantry an unquestionable fact, it is some 
thing more than mere tyranny, it is treating the peasants as the 
*‘base rabble,’* who bv their very nature must be subject to the noble 
landlords, who are granted common civic rights only as a special 
fat^our (resettlement,! for example), and whom any pompadour 
can order about as if they were workhouse inmates And the Social 
Democrats unreservedly associate themselves with the demand for 
the complete restoration of civic rights to the peasants the com 
plete abolition of all the privileges of the nobility, the abolition of 
the bureaucratic tutelage over the peasantry, and self government 
for the peasantry 

Generally speaking, the Russian Communists, the adherents of 
Marxism, are entitled to call theni'^elves SociAi Democrats more 
than anyone else, and m their activities tliey should never forget 
the enormous importance of pEMOcmvCY ® 

In Russia, the remnants of mediaeval, aemi feudal institutions are 
still so very strong (as compared with Western Europe), they ira 


^ Onfl cannoi help recalhug the purelv Russian serf owner insolence with 
which Mr Yermolov, now Minister of Agriculture, objects to resettlement in 
hi6 book Bad Harvest^ and Naiional Poverty It cannot bo regarded a» 
rational from the point of view of the stale be says when in European 
Russia ibe landlords are aufferlpg from a shortage of labour And, indeed 
what do the peasants exist for, if not by their labour to feed the idle land 
lords and their *1jigh placed** serviloral 

* Thu is a very impoxlant point Pl(*khanQv is quite right when he says 
that our revolutionaries have 'two enemies old prejudices that have not 
yet been entirely eradicated, on the one hand, and a narrow conception of 
ibc new programme, on the othel**’ Sec Appendix III (p 604 in this 
volume — Ed ) 
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pose such a heavy yoke upon the proletariat and upon the people 
generally, letaidmg the growth of political thought in all ranks and 
classes, that one cannot refrain from insisting how tremendously im 
portant it is for the workers to combat all feudal in^^hiulions abso 
lutism, the social estates and the bureaucracy It must be explained 
to die worker in the greatest possible detail what a terrible, reac 
tionary force these institutions are, how they intensify the >oke of 
capital over labour, how they degrade the workers, how they main 
tarn capital in its medimval forms, which, while conceding nothing 
to the modem, industrial forms as far as the exploitation of labour is 
concerned, add to ihia exploitation enormous difficulties In the strug 
gle for emancipation The workers must know that unless these 
pillars of reaction t are overtlirown it will be utterly impossible for 
them to wage a successful struggle again<»t the bourgeoisie, because 
as long as they exist the Russian rural proletariat, whose support is 
an essential condition for the victory of the working class, will never 
cease to be a downtrodden and cowed creature, capable only of 
acts of sullen desperation and not of sensible and persistent protest 
and struggle. And therefore It is the direct duty of the working 
class to fight aide by side with the radical democracy against ab 
solutism and the reactionary estates and institutions — and the 


^ A particulorly imposing reactionary institution, cno to which our re? 
olutionarieB have paid relatively small attention is our national bureaucracy, 
which de facto rules the Russian state Its ranks filled mainly by commoners, 
this bureaucracy is both in origin and In the purpose and character of its 
aotivitjes profoundly bourgeois, but absolutism and the enormous political 
privileges of Uie landed nobility have lent it particularly harmful cpialitie^ 
It la a permanent weathercock which regards Its supreme task as being 
to combine the interests of the landlord and the bourgeois It Is a Yndushka 
who U 805 his feudal sympathies and connections to fool the workers and 
peasants and, on the pretext of * protecting iho Boonomloally weak” and 
acting as their “guardian” against the kulak and usurer, resorta to measures 
which reduce tbo toilers to the position of a ‘ base rabble ” completely 
delivering them into the hands of the feudal landlord and making them 
more defenceless against the bourgeoisie It Is a most dangerous hypocrite 
who, haying learned from the experience of the West European masters of 
reaction, sQ fully conceals its Arakcheyev designs behind the fig leaf of talk 
about love of tho people [Yudushka Is a character in Shchedrin’s The 
Golovlyov Family typifying the pious hypocrite Arakcheyev was a favour 
ilp of Alexander I a military despot, typifying bniial reaction — Tran^ 
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Social Democrats must impress this upon the workers, while not 
for a moment ceasing to impress upon them that the struggle against 
these inalituUons is necessary only as a means of facilitating the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, that the achic'v ament of general 
democratic demands is necessaiy for the worker only as a means of 
clearing the road to victory over the chief enemy of the toilers, over 
an institution which is purely democratic by nature, viz , capual 
which here in Russia is particularly inclined to sacrifice its democ 
racy and to enter into alliance with the reactionanea in order to 
Suppress the workers and to still further retard the rise of a labour 
movement 

What has been said, I think, is sufficient to define the attitude 
of the Social Democrats towards absolutism and political liberty, 
and also towards the tendency, which has been growing particularly 
strong of late, to ‘ amalgamate” and “unite” all the revolutionary 
factious for the winning of political liberty 

This IS a rather peculiar and chargoteristic tendency 
ft IS peculiar because the proposal for “unity” does not come 
from a definite group or groups, with definite programmes which 
coincide in this point and that If it did, the question of unity could 
be decided m each separate case, it would be a concrete question 
that could be decided by the representatives of the uniting groups 
Then theie would not have been a special tendency advocating 
“amalgamation ” But such a tendency does exist, and it onginates 
simply with people who have left the old, but have not yet joined any 
thing new The theory on which the fighters against absolutism have 
hitherto bused themselves is obviously crumbling and is also destroy 
mg the conditions of solidarity and organisation which are essential 
for the struggle And so, these “amalgamators” and “uniters” 
seem to think that it is the easiest thing to create such a theory, and 
i)educe it all to a protest against absolu-tism and a demand for polit 
leal liberty, while evading all other questions, Socialist and non 
Socialist ft goes without saying that this naive fallacy will inevita 
bly be l^efuted at the very first attempts at such union 

But this tendency to “amalgamation” is characteristic because 
It expresses one of the latest stages in the process of transformation 
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of militant, revolutionary Narodism mlo radical political democrac), 
\sluch process I have tried to outlme above It wiU be possible to 
tirmly unite all the non Social Democratic revolutionary groups un 
der the banner mentioned only when a durable programme of drm 
ocratic demands has been drawn up ivhicli will put an end to the 
old prejudices concerning the peculiar position of Russia Of course, 
the Social Democrats believe that the formation of such a demo 
crabc party would be a useful forward step, and th<nr work of op 
posing Narodism should help to facilitate the formation of such a 
party, should help to facilitate the eradication of all prejudices and 
myths, the grouping of all Socialists under the banner of Marxism 
and the formation of a clemocalic party b) the other groups 

And the Social Democrats could not of course, ‘‘amalgamate** 
witli such a party, for they consider it necessary to orgam&e the 
workers into an independent workers’ part) , but the workers would 
most strenuously support any struggle the democrats put up against 
reactionary institutions 

The degeneration of Naiodism to the level of a very ordinary 
theory of petty bourgeois radicalism — which degeneration is so strik 
ingly demonstrated by the “friends of the people** — shows how 
serious is the mistake committed by those who call upon the workers 
to fight absolutism without at the same time explaining to them the 
antagonistic character of our social relations, as a consequence of 
which even the ideologists of the bourgeoisie stand for political Ub 
erty, and without explaining to them the historical role of the Rus 
Sian worker as the champion of the emancipation of all the toilers 
The Social Democrats are often accused of wanting to monopolise 
Marx’s theory^ whereas, it is argued, Ins economic theory is accepted 
by all Socialists But the question arises, what is the use of explain 
ing to the woikers the form of value, the nature of the bourgeois sya 
tern and the revolutionary role of the proletariat, if here in Russia 
the exploitation of the toilers is generally and everywhere attributed 
not to tho bourgeois system of organisation of social economy, but, 
say, to lack of land, payments, and the tyranny of the admlnlslra 
tion? 

What 13 the use of expounding the theory of the class struggle 
to the woiker if that theory cannot eyen explain his relations to the 
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factor) ouner (capitalism m Russia 13 artificiallv implanted by llnj 
government) not -to mention the mass of the “people,” vs ho do not 
belong to the newly arisen class of factory workers^ 

How can one accept Maixs economic theory and its corollary 
the revoluUonary role of the proletariat as the organiser of Com 
mujiism through the medium of capitalism, il one tries to find ways 
to Communism other tlian through capitalism and the proletariat 
it haa created? 

Obviously, to call upon the woik;er to fight for political liberty 
under sUch conditions would be equivalent to calling upon lilm to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the progiessive bourgeoisie For 
It cannot be denied (it Is significant that e\en the Narodmka and the 
followers of Narodnaya Volya did not deny it) that political 
liberty will primarily serve the interests of the bourgeoisie and will 
not improve the conditions of the workers, but only the con 
ditions for their struggle against this very bourgeoisie I say 
this as against those Socialists who, while they do not accept the 
theory of tlie Social Democrats, carry on agitation among the work 
ers, having become convinced empirically that only among the latter 
can revolutionary elements be found The theory of these Socialists 
contradicts their practice, and they make the very serious mistake of 
distracting the workera from their direct task of organising a So 
CIALIST WORKERS' PARTY ^ 

This mialakc natuially arose at a time when the class antago 
nisms of bourgeois society were as yet quite undeveloped, when they 
were suppressed by serfdom, when the latter gave nse to a unanimous 
protest and druggie on the part of the whole of the intelligentsia, 
which created the illusion that our intelligentsia was particularly 


1 There ate two ways of ajtWing al ihe conclusion that the worker m\a\ bo 
roused to fight absolutism either by regarding the worker as the only cham 
pioii of the $ocIahat system and therefore regarding political freedom as one 
of the means of facilitating his struggle Ihat is the attitude of the Social 
Democrats, Or by appealing to him sTroply as ibe man who Buffers most froip 
tbo present systeon has nothing more to lose and who can most dotor 
miaedly take up ihe cudgels against abaolutlpm But that will mean compel 
ling the worker to drag at the tail of the bourgeois radicals, who refuse to 
see the antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoleie because of 
lhr aolldarlty of the whole people^' against absolutism 
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democratic and that there Avaa no piofound diveisit) behvcen the 
ideas of the liberals and thobc of the Sociali'^ts No^^, ho^^e\er, ^vhen 
economic development has advanced so far that even those ^^ho for 
merly denied that there \\a3 a soil for the de\elopment of capitalism 
in Russia admit that it is precisely the capitah<4 path of development 
that vve have entered on illusions on tins score are no longer pos 
Bible The composition of the “intelligentsia*’ is being defined just 
as clearly as the composition of a society engaged in the production 
of material values while the latter is ruled and governed by the 
capitalist, the “tone** in the former is set by the rapidly growing 
horde of careerists and bourgeois hirelings an “intelligenfsia** which 
IS contented and quiet, which is a stranger to all wild fantasies and 
which knows very well what it wants Far from denying this, our 
radicals and liberals strongly emphasw it and strain ever) nerv e to 
prove how immoral it is, condemn It, stnve to confound it to 
shame it and to destroy it These naive efforts to make the 
bourgeois intelligentsia ashamed of being bourgeois are as ridiculous 
as the efforts of our philistine economists to frighten our bourgeoisie 
(pleading the expenence of “cider brothers**) b> warning them that 
they are making for the ruin of the people, the poverty, unemploy 
ment and starvation of the masses, this sitting in judgment on the 
bourgeoisie and its ideologists is reminiscent of the court which was 
held on the pike and which condemned U to death by di owning^ 
Beyond these stand the liberal and radical ‘ intelhgentsia,*’ who pour 
out streams of phrases about progress, science, truth, the peopie, 
etc , and who love to lament the passing of the sixties, when there 
was no discord, depression, despondency and opalhv, and when all 
hearts were fired by democracy 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen refuse to 
understand that the unanimity that then prevailed was called forth 
by the matenal conditions of the time, which can never return 
serfdom oppr^ed all equally — the serf bailiff, who had saved up 
a bit of money and wanted to live in contentment, the thrifty 
muzhik, who hateithe landlord because of the dues he had to pay 
ium, and because he interfered in his business and tore him from his 
work, the proletarian domestics and the impoverished muzhik, who 
was ’^old into bondage to the merchant, all suffered from serfdom t 
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lire nierchaut, the manufacturer, the worker, the handicraftsman and 
the artisan The only tie that linked all these people together waa 
the fact that they were all hostile to serfdom, be>ond that urtanmnty, 
the sharpest cconoimc antagonisms began How one must lull oneself 
with sweet illusions to fail to this day to perceive these antago 
nisms — which have become sO enormously developed^ — and to weep 
for the return of the times of unanimity when the realities of the situ 
ation demaijd struggle, demand that everyone who does not deairo 
to be a vt^LLlNG or unwilling time server of the bourgeoisie shall 
take Ins stand on the side of the proletariat! 

If you refuse to believe the pompous phrases about the ‘‘interests 
of the people*^ and tiy to delve deeper into the matter, you will find 
that you are dealing with the purest ideologists of the petty hour 
geoisie, who dream of improving, supporting and restoring their 
(“popular” in their jargon) economy by various innocent progres- 
sive measures, and who are totally incapable of understanding (hat 
the relations of production beang what they are, the only efiecl of 
these measures can be to pioletananise the masses still more We 
cannot but be grateful to the “fiiends of the people” for having done 
so mucli to rei'^eal the class character of our intelligentsia and thus 
to fortify the Marxists’ theory that our small producers are petty 
bourgeois They must inevitably hasten the disappearance of the old 
illusions and myths that have so long confused the minds of the 
Russian Socialists The “friends of the people” have so mauled, 
vulgarised and soiled these theories that the Russian Socialists who 
held them are confronted with a dilemma — eith'^r to revise them, or 
to abandon them altogether and leave them to the exclusive use of 
the gentlemen who with smug solemnity announce urbi et orbi that 
the rich peasants ate buying improved implements, and who with 
serious nuen assure us that we must welcome people who have giown 
tired of sitting around green baize tables And tliey talk in the same 
strain about a “popular system” and the “intelligentsia”, they talk 
about them not only noth e aerioUs air, but in pretentious^ pompous 
phrases about broad ideals, about an ideal treatment of the problems 
of life! 

The Socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful work 
only when it abandons illusions and begins to seek support m the 
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actual and not the desired development of Russia, in the actual and 
not the possible economic relations of society Moreover Us theore 
T iCAT ^\ork must be directed towards the concrete study of alt forms 
of economic antagonism in Russia, the study of their connections and 
sequence of developnienty it must expose these antagonisms wherever 
they have been concealed by political history, by the peculiarities of 
legal systems and by established theoretical prejudices It must pre 
sent an integral picture of our conditions as a definite system of 
relations of production, it must show that the exploitation and ex 
propriation of the toilers are inevitable under this system, and 
must show the nay out of this system that economic development 
indicates 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history and 
conditions, must meet the requirements of the proletariat — and if it 
satisfies the requirements of science then every awakening of the 
protesting thought of the proletariat will inevitably guide this 
1 bought into the channels of Social Democracy The more the build 
ing up of this theory advances, the more rapidly will Social Democ 
racy ‘grow, for even the most artful guardians of the present system 
will be unable to prevent die awakening of the thought of the pro 
letarmt, because this very system necessarily and inevitably leads to 
the intensified expropriation of the producers, to die continuous 
gro^vth of the proletariat and of its reserve array of labour, slmul 
taneously with the progress of social wealth, the enormous growth 
of productive forces, and the socialisation of labour by capitalism 
Although a great deal has still to be done to build up tins theory, 
the acccraplishraent of this task by the Socialists is guaranteed by 
the spread among them of materialism, the only scientific method, a 
method wliich demands that every programme shall be a precise 
formulation of tlie actual process, it is guaranteed by the success of 
Social Democracy, which has adopted these ideas — a success which 
has so stirred up out liberals and democrats that, as a certain Marx 
ist puts It, their magazines have ceased to be dull 

In thus emphasising the necessity, importance and immensity of 
the theoretical work of the Social Democrats, I have not the least 
desire to suggest that this work must take precedence over practical 
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^voik^ — stilil less that the latter be postponed until the former is 
completed Only those who admire the “subjective method in so 
ciology,” or the followers of utopian Socialiem^ could arrive at auch 
a conclusion Of course, if it is presumed that it is the task of So 
cialifits to seek “other [than the actual] paths of development'* for 
the country^ then, naturally, practical work becomes possible only 
when philosophical geniuses discover and indicate these “other 
paths^*, on the other hand, the discovery and indication of these 
paths will mark the close of theoretical work, and the beginning of 
the work of those who are to direct the “fatherland** along the “newly 
diflcovered** “other path ** The position is altogether different when 
the task of the Socialists is understood to mean that they must be the 
ideological leaders of the proletanat in its actual struggle against 
actual and real enemies, who stand In the actual path of present 
social and economic devel<^ment In these circumstances, theoretical 
and practical work merge into one, which the veteran German So 
cial Democrat, Liebknecht, aptly described as 

Sftidieren, propagandieren, organisieren ® 

It IS impossible to be an ideological leader without performing 
the above mentioned theoretical work, just as it is impossible to he 
an ideological leader without directing this work to meet the require 
ments qf the cause, and without propagating the results of this 
theory among the workers and helping to orgamse them 

Presenting tl\e task in this way will guard Social Democracy 
against the defects from which groups of Socialists so frequently 
suffer, VIZ , dogmatigm and sectarianism 

There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and solo criterion 
of a doctnne is whether or not it conforms to the actual process of 
Bocial and economic development, there can be no sectarianism when 
the task undertaken is to assist in organising the proletanat, and 

^ On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agitation most 
always take preoedenco, because <1) theoretical work only provides replies 
to the problems which praUical work roifles, and (2) the Social Democrats 
for reasons erver which ihoy have do control ate too often compelled to 
condae themselves to iheotetioal work not to value highly every moment 
when practical work becomes posable 
> ^piHy propaganda organ! 
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when, therefore, the role of the ^Sntelhgentsia * is to mak^ special 
leaders from among the intelligentsia unnecessary 

Hence, notwithstanding the differences of opimon that exist 
among Marxists on various theoretical questions, the methods of their 
political activity have remained unchanged ever since the group 
arose 

The political acUviUi^s of the Social Democrats consist in assist 
ang the development and organisation of the working-class movement 
m Russia, in transforming it from the present slate of sporadic at 
tempts at protests, “nota*’ and strikes which lack a guiding idea, into 
an organised struggle of the whole Russian working class directed 
against the bourgeois regime and striving for the expropnaUon of 
the expropriators and the abolition of the social system \Nhich is 
based on the oppression of the toilers At the basis of these activities 
hes the general conviction of the Marxists that the Russian worker 
IB the sole and natural representative of the whole toiling and t\ 
ploited population of Russia ^ 

He 13 the natural representative because eueryuj/iere, by \is very 
natuTef the exploitation of the toilers in Russia ir capitalist exploUa 
non^ if we leave out of account the moribund remnants of serf econ 
omy, the only diifference is that the exploitation of the mass of 
producers la on a small scale, scattered and undeveloped, whereas 
the exploitation of the factory workers is on a large scale, socialised 
and concentrated In the former case, exploitadon is still enmeshed 
by mediaayal forms, by various political, juridical and social ap 
pendages, trioks and devices, lyhich prevent the toiler and hia ideolo 
gist from perceiving the nature of the system which oppresses 
him, and from perceiving the way out of this system In the latter 
case, on the contrary, exploitation is fully developed and emerges 
m it3 pure form, without any confusing trappings The worker can 
no longer fail to see that it is capital that is oppressing him, anct 
that he must wage the struggle against the bourgeois class And this 
Btrugglci which is a struggle for the satisfaction of his immediate 

I The man of the future in Russia is the muzhik — thought the represent 
tUves of pea^t Socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest sense of the term 
The man of the future in Ruwla la the workei^think the Social DemocraU 
ThU is how the view of the Marxists was formulated in a certain manu 
•orlpl 
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economic needa, fot the imptovement of his matenal conditions, 
inevitably demands that the workers organise, and the struggle itsqlf 
Inevitably becomes a war not against individuals, but against a 
classt the class which not only m the factories, but everywhere, op 
presses the toilers That is why the factory worker is none other than 
the foremost representative of the whole of the exploited population 
And in order that he may fulfil his function as a representative in 
an organised and sustained struggle, it is not at all required that he 
shooild be earned away by ** perspectives”, all that is reqiured iq 
that he be mode to understand his position, that he be made to un 
derstand the political and economic structure of the system that op 
presses him and the necessity and inevitability of class antagonisms 
under this system The position of the factory worker in the general 
system of capitalist relations makes him the sole fighter for the 
emaiinpation of the working doss, because only the higher stage of 
development of capitalism, largie-scale machine industry, creates the 
material conditions and the social forces necessary for this struggle 
In all other places, where the forms of development of capitalism are 
low, these material conditions are absent production is fractionalised 
into thouftanda of tiny enterpnaes (and they do not cease to be frao- 
Uonallsed enterprises even under the most equalitarian forms of 
communal landotunsrjArp) , the exploited for the most part still poa 
aess tiny j&nterprises, and for that reason attach themselves to the 
very bourgeois system which they should be fighting this retards 
and hinders the development of the social forces that are capable of 
overthrowing capitalism FracUonaUeed, individual, petty exploits 
tion binds the toilers to a particular place, disunites them, prevents 
,them from appreciating their class soHdauty, prevents them from 
uniting and from understanding that die cause of their exploitaticri is 
not any particular individual, but the whole economic ay stem Large 
scale capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably severs all the workers’ 
be^ with the old society, with a particular locality and with a par 
I ticular exploiter, It unit^ them, compels them to think and puts 
them in coudiUons which eaiable them to cormmence an organised 
struggle It IS on the working class that the Social Democrats concen 
trate all their attention and all their activities When Us advanced 
reptesontatives have mastered the ideas of scientific Socialism, the 
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idea of the historical role of the Russian ^^orker uhtn these idcab 
become widespiead, and when there nri«^ among the workers durable 
organisations which ^m 11 tran^^form Uie present sporodic economic 
war of the workers into a conscious class struggle — then the Russian 
WORKER rising at the head of all the democratic elements, will over 
throw absolutism and lead the RUss)IA^ pROLET \rui (side b> side 
with the proletariat of all countries) alon^ the straight road of 
open political stnigp,lc toiiard^ the VICTORIOUS COMMUNIST REvO 
lution 

The End 
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Appendix II 


Mr Struve quite rightly takes as the main subject of his criticism 
of Kik — on the latter’s thesis that ‘‘Marx’s theory of the class strug 
gle and of the state is completely foreigni to the Russian political 
economist ” I am not so bold as Mr Krivenko to judge Mr Struve’s 
system of views on the basis of this small article (four columns) 
of his alone (lam not acquainted with his other articles) Nor can 
I avoid saying that I do not agree with all tlie statements he makes^ 
and cannot therefore defend his article as a whole, but only certain 
fundauvental propositions that he adduces At any rate, the circum 
stance mentioned has been adjudged vnth profound truth failure to 
understand the class atmiggle inherent in capitalist society^ is indeed 
Mr Nik — on’s ba^ic error The correction of this error nould alone 
be sufficient for Social Democratic conclusions to follow necessarily 
even from Ins theoretical statements and investigations It is quite 
true that the fact that he has overlooked the class struggle testifies to 
a gross miaunderstanJing of Marxism, a misunderstanding for which 
Mr Nik — on must all the more be blamed because he would like 
m general to make hiinself out to be a strici adheirnt of Marx’s 
principles Can anyone with the lea^t knowledge of Marx deny that 
the doctrine of the class struggle is the focal point of his whole 
system of views'^ 

Mr Nik — on might of course have accepted Marx’s theory with 
the exception of this pointy on the grounds, for example, of its as 
sumed nop conformity with the facts of Russian history and reality 
But then, in the first place, he could not possibly have said that 
Marx’s theory explains our order of thinga, he could not even have 
spoken of this theory and of capitalism, because it would have been 
necessary to reconstruct the theory and to work out a concept ot a 
cliffereni capitalism, m winch antagonistic relalions and the struggle 
of classes would npt ]>e inherent At any rate hr should have 

m 
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Buch a reservation in the fullest detail and explained why, having 
accepted A in Marxism, he refuses to accept B Mr Nik — on did 
not even try to do this 

And Mr Struve quite rightly fconcluded that Mr Nik — on's 
failure to understand the class struggle makes him a utopian, for 
anybody who ignores the class struggle in capitalist society eo ipso 
entirely agnores the real content of the social and political life of 
this society and, as regards the realisation of what he desires, inevi 
tably condemns himself to hover in the sphere of pious dreams The 
failure to understand the class struggle makes him a reactionary, for 
appeals to ‘‘society” and to the “state/* that is, to the ideologists and 
pdhticians of the bourgeoisie, can only confuse the Socialists, lead 
them to accept the bitterest enemies of the proletariat as allies, and 
hamper the workers' struggle for emancipation instead of helping 
to strengthen, elucidate and better organise this struggle 

« « « 

Simce we have mentioned Mr Struve’s article, we cannot refrain 
here from dealing with Mr Nik — on’s reply in RussKoye Bogaistvo, 
No 61 

“It appears,” argues Mr Nik— on, citing facts to show the slow 
growth in the number of factory workers, a growth which is lagging 
behind the gtovvth of population, “that in our oountry capitalism, far 
from fulfilling its ‘hlstoiical tmssion/ la itself setting limits to ita 
own development That is why incidentally, those who seek Tor 
their fatherland a path of development different from the one West 
ern Europe has been following’ are a thousand times right ” {And 
this IS written by a man who admits that Rusda is following the 
same capitalist path!) The reason why Mr Nik — on considers that 
this “lustoncal mission” is not being fulfilled is because ‘an eco 
nomlc tendency (le, capitalism) hostile to die community is do- 

^ Gonorally speaking, Nfr Nik — cm, In hie articles in Russ/ceye BogcUsCVo, 
endeavours it seems, to prove that he is not as remote from petty bourgeois 
radlcalliim as one might think, that he too is capable of di seeming in the rise 
of a peasant bourgeoisie (No 6, p 118 — ^the spread among the ‘'pcosanta” 
of improved impl#*mentB, phosphates, etc ) symptoms of the fact that * the 
peasantry itself [the peasantry that is being expropriated in masses?] realises 
the necewUy of escaping from ihv poBition it finds itself In ‘ 
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atroying the very fourwJations of it® existence without bringing that 
raodicUm of uniting value which is so characteristic of Western 
Lurope and which is beginning to manifest itself with particular 
force in North America 

In other words, what we have here la the official argument against 
the Social Democrats which was Invented by the notonous Mr V V , 
who regarded capitalism fromthe standpoint of a government official 
deciding a problem of state, namely, ‘*the introduction of capitalism 
into the national life’* if it is fulfilling its ‘^mission,” it may be al 
lowed, if It i» not, “stop it I” Apart from all the other virtues of this 
brilliant argument, the very “mission” of capitalism waa understood 
by Mr V V — and is apparently understood by Mr Nik — on — in an 
impossible and preposterously false and narrow way And again, of 
course, these gentlemen unceremoniously attribute the narrowness 
of their own conception to the Social Demociats they can be ma 
ligned like the dead, seeing that the legal press is closed to 
them! ^ 

As Marx satv it, the progressive, reiolutionary work of capitalism 
consists m the fact that, by sodaUsing labour, it at the same time 
“disciplines, unites, organises” the working class by the very me- 
chanism of the process, trains it for the struggle, organises its 
“revolt,” unites it for the “expropriation of the expropriators,” for 
the seizure of political power and: for taking over the means of pro- 
duction from the “few usurpers” and turning diem over to society 
{Capital^ p 650) ^ 

That IS hosv Marx formuUlee it 

And, of course, there la not even a menlioti here of “the number 
of factory workers” it Is the concentration of the means of produc 
tion and the socialisation of labour that is spoken about It is quite 
clear that there is nothing in common between these ontena and “the 
number of factory workers ” 

But our peculiar interpreters of Marx reinterpreted this to mean 
that tile aocialisation of labour under capitalism amounts to the per 
formance of work by faotoiy workers under one roof, and that there 
fore lliodei3[rer of progressiveness of the work of capitalism is to be 
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measured by the number of factory workers^ ' ’ If the number 
of factory workers is increasing, then capitalism is doing its pro 
gresBive work well, if the number is decreasing, then it is ‘'badly 
fulfilling Its historical mission” (p 103 of Mr Nik — on's article), 
and It behoves the “intelligentsia” “to seek different paths foi their 
fatherland ” 

And so the Russian intelligentsia sets about seeking “different 
paths ” And it has been seeking them for decades, and finding them, 
try mg with might and main to proved that capitalism is a “wrong” 
development, for it leads to unemployment and crifles We faced a 
crisis, they say, in 1880, and again in 1893, it is time to leave this 
path, for evidently things are going badly with us 

But the Russian bourgeoisie “halens but goes on eating” of 
course things are going “badly” ^hen it is no longer possible to 
make fabulous profits And so it sings in chorus with the liberals and 
radicals and, thanks to liberated and cheaper capital actively sets 
about building new railways Things are going badly wiith “us” 
because in the old places “we” have already picked the people clean 
and we now have to enter the field of industrial capital, which cannot 
eniich us as much as merchant capital And so “we” will go tc the 
easteni and northern border regions of European Russia, where 
“primitive accumulation,” which yields hundreds of per cent in 
piofits, 18 still possible, and where the bourgeois disintegration of 
the peasantry is still far from complete The intelligentsia perceives 
all this and constantly admonishes us that “we” are again making v 
for a collapse And a new collapse is really approaching The mass 
of small capitalists arc being ruined by the big capitalists, the mass 
of peasants are being squeezed out of agiiculture, which is increasing 
ly passing into the hands of the bourgeoisie, the sea of poverty, 
unemployment and death by starvation is growng immense — and the 

^ThcGO arginnenta are wasted, not because they are wrong — the ruin, 
impo^Lrishment and starvation of the people are unquestionable and inevi 
table concomitants of capitalisnb— but bwauBe these fUflumenlB are addressed 
to the thin air Society ’* even under the cloak of democracy, furthers the 
interests of the plutocracy, and it \b not to be expected of course that the 
plutocracy will attaok oapitalism The * govemmont” I will cite the 
comment of an opponent, "Mr N K Mikhailovsky however little we know 
the programmea of our government, ho once wrote, we know them enough 
to bo certain that the "socialisation of labour" Is not part of them 
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*'intelligenUia,’^ with a clear conscience, point to their prophecy 
and again grumble about the wrong path, trying to prove that the 
instability of our capitalism is due to the absence of loreign markets 
But the Russian bourgeoisie ‘‘listens but goes on eating”, while 
the “intelligentsia” is seeking for new paths, it is undertaking gigan 
lie railway construction in its colonies, creating a market for itself 
there, introducing the charms of the bourgeois system to the young 
countries there too creating an industrial and agiicultural bourgeoi 
at ft fast rate, and casting the mass of the producers into the 
ranks of the chromcally starving unemployed 

Can it really be that the Socialists will continue to confine 
themselves to grumbling about wrong paths and try to prove tlie 
instability of oapUaJism by the slow growth in the number 
of factory workers I ' ’ 

Before passing to this childish idea,t I cannot refrain from men 
tioning that Mr Nik — on quoted the criticised passage from Mr 
Struve*s article very inaccurately What Jus article states is literally 
the following 

“When the author \ie Mr Nik— on] points to the difference m the 
occupational composition of the RuBsian and American populations — he Bays 
that in Russia 80 per cent of the total gainfully employed population (ef^werbs 
tatig^n) are engaged in agriculture and in the United States only 44 per 
cent — he fails to observe that the capitalist development of Russia will tend 
to obliterate this difference between 80 per cent and 44 per cent, that one 
might say, is its hlstortoal mission * 

It might be said that the word “mission” is very inappropriate 
here, but Mr Struve’s idea is clear Mr Nik — on failed to observe 
that the capitalist development of Russia (he himself admits that this 
development la really a capitalist one) will diminish the agncultural 
populatibn, whereas this is a general law of capitalism Consequent 
ly, in order to dispose of this objection, Mr Nik — on should have 

^ How can this idea be called anything biff chlldlah when the progres 
rfye work of oapltali$m 5s determined not by ihe degree of Bociallsation of 
labour, but by such a fluctuating index as the development of one branch 
of national labour alone I Everybody knows that the number of workers cannot 
bo anvlhlng but extremely inconstant under the capital luetbod of produc 
lion and that it depends upon a host of secondary factors, such as crises, 
the sixe of the reserve army of labour, the degree of exploitation of labour, 
the degree of intensity of labour and so on and so forth 
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shown eit^ier (1) that he had not overlooked this tendency of capital 
isra, or (2) that capitalism has no such tendency 

Instead of this, Mr Nik — on gets about anal) sing the figures for 
the number of factory workers Q per cent of the population^ accord 
mg to hia eatiitiate) But was Mr Struve referring to factory work 
ers^ Does the 20 per cent of the population in Russia and the 56 
per cent in America represent factory workers ^ Are the concepts 
'^factory workers” and “population not engaged in agriculture” 
identical^ Can it be denied that the proportion of the population 
engaged in agnculture is dinnnishing in Russia too ^ 

Having made this coirection, which I consider all the more neces 
sary because Mr Krivenko has already distorted this passage once 
in this very magazine, let us pass to Mr Nik — on’» idea that *‘our 
capitalism is badly fulfilling its mission ” 

Firstly, It IS absurd to identify the number of factory workers with 
the number of workers engaged in capitalist production, as the author 
of the Essays does This is repeating {and even accentuating) the 
error of the petty bourgeois Russian economists when they date the 
beginning of capitalism directly from large scale machine industry 
Are not the nulhona of Russian handicraftsmen who work for the 
merchants, 'with the letter’s matcnal and for ordinary wages, not 
engaged on capitalist production^ Do not the farm hands and day 
labourers m agriculture leceive wages from their employers, and do 
they not surrender surplus value to them^ Are the workers engaged 
in the building industry (which Iiaa been rapidly developing In our 
country since the Reform) not subjected to capitalist exploitation? 
And 80 on * 

^ I hero confine myself to oritidfling Mr Nik — cn*s method of judging the 
* uniting value of oapilalism* by ihe number of factory workers, I cannot 
undertake an anolysla of the figures, becauw I have not at my disposal the 
sources used by Mr Nik — on I cannot, however, refrain from noting tliat 
Mr Nik — ort has not selected these spurcee verv euccesa/ulJy He first takes 
from the Military Statistical Handbook figures for 1865 and from the Direc 
tdry of Mills md Factonts of 1894 hgurcs for 1890 The number of workers 
(excluding mine workers) ho aitlves at is 829,573 and 875,764 reapeodvely 
The increase of S 5 per cent is much less than the increase of population 
(from 61,420,000 to 91,000,000, or 481 per cent) But on the next page 
different figures are taken both for 1865 and 1890 from the Directory of 
1893 According to these figure^ the number of workers is 392,718 and 
716,792 respectively— an increase of 82 per cent But this does not include 
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Secondly, it is absurd to compare tlie number of factory workeia 
(1,400,000) with the total population and to express the ratio m the 
form of a percentage This is directly comparing incommensurablea 
the able bodied population with the non able bodied population, per 
sons engaged in the produotion of mateiial values with the “ideo 
logical classes,” and so on Does not each factory worker maintain a 
certain number of members of bis family? Do not the factory work 
ers mamtain— apart from their employers and a whole flock of trad 
ers — a host of soldiers, government officials and flimilar gentlemen, 
whom you class with the agricultural population, contrasting this 
hotchpotch with the factory population? And then, are there not in 
Russia aucJi trades as fishing and so forth, which it is again absurd 
to contrast with factor) industry by combining them with agncul 
ture^ If you wanted to get an idea of the occupational composition 
of the population of Russia, you should, firstly, have separated into 
a special group the members of the population who are engaged m 
the production of raatenal values (excluding, consequently, the 
non working population, on the one hand, and soldiers, govern 

l»du tries paving excise duties in which the number of workers (p 104) was 
186 053 in 1865 and 144 322 in 1890 Combining those figures witli the pre 
coding ones we amve at the following total numbers of workers (excluding 
mine workers) 578 771 in 1865 and 861,124 In 1890 An increase of 48 7 
per cent, at a time when the population increased by 48 1 per cent Thus in 
the space of five pages the author quotes figures some pf which dtow an 
iiicreas^i of 5 per cent and others an increase of 46 per cent! And It is on 
the basis of such contradictory figures that he judges the instability of our 
Capitabsm 1 1 

And then why did the author not take the figures for the number of 
workers which he quotes in the Essays (Tables XI and XII), and from which 
we see that the number of workers Increased by 12 13 per cent In three years 
(1086 89), an increase that rapidly outstrips the growth of populotion? The 
author may perhaps say that the interval of time was too short But then 
those figures are homogmeous, comparable and highly authentic That in 
the first place and ip the second place, did not the author use these same 
figures, despite the short interval of time, to form a Judgment of the growth 
of factory Industry? 

It is clear that the figures for one branch of national labour alone are 
bound to be shaky when one takes so fiuottiaiing an index of the state of 
that branch as the number of Workers, Just think what an infinitely na\ve 
dreamer one roust he to hope on the ba^a of such figure*, that our capital 
ism will collapse, dissolve Into dust of its own accord, without a atubboin 
and desperate struggle, and to set up these figures against the imqueetionablo 
domination and development of capitalism In all branches of national labour I 
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menl officials, piie&ts, etc , on the other) , and, secondly, you should 
have attempted to clasb them under the vaiious blanches of national 
labour If the data for this was not available, you should not have 
undertaken such calculations,^ and should not have talked nonsense 


^ Nik — on attempted such a calculation in the Essays but very unsuccess 
fully On p 302 we read 

An attempt was recently made to determine the total number of free 
workers in the fifty provinces of European Russia (S A Korolenko, Free 
Hired Labour^ St Petersburg, 1892) An investigation made by the Depart 
ment of Agnculture estimates the able bodied agricultural population in the 
fifty provinces of European Russia at 35,712,000 persons whereas the total 
number of workers required in egnoulture and m the manufacturing, raining, 
transport and other industries is estimated in all at 30,124 000 persons Thus 
tb]e number of absolutely superfluous workers reaches the huge figure of 
5,588 000 persona, which together with their families, according to tho ac- 
cepted standard would amount to no leas than 15,000,000 persona (Repeated 
on pi, 341 ) 

If we turn to this investigation,’ we shall find that only the free hired 
labour employed by the landlords was investigated, and that Mr S Koro 
lenko appended to the investigation a review’ ol European Russia from 
the agricultural and industrial standpoint” This review makes an attempt 
(not on the basis of an ‘ investigolion,’ but on the basis of old available data) 
lo class the working population of European Russia by occupation The 
results Mr S A Korolenko arrives at are as follows the total number of 
workers in the fifty provinces of European Russia is 35 712 000 engaged in 
following occupations 


Agriculture 

27 435 400 

Cultivation of special crops 

1 466 400 

Factory and mining Industry 

1 222,700 

Tews 

1 400 400 

Lumbering 

about 2 000 OOO 

Stock breeding 

1 000 000 

Railways 

200 OOO 

Fisheries 

200 000 

Local and outside trades hunting, trapping 

etc the remainder 

782 200 

Total 

35 712 100 


Thus Mr Korolenko (rightly or wrongly) classed all the workeis by occu 
pation but Mr Nik* — on arbitrarily takes the first three headings and talks 
about 5,588,000 ‘absolutely supetfiuous’ (??) workers! 

Apart from these errors, we cannot refrain from noting that Mr Korolen 
ko*8 estimates are extremely rough and inaccurate the number of ngricultui’al 
workers is determined by one general standard for the whole of Russia the 
non producing population has not been classed separately (under this head 
Mr Korolenko in deference to official anti sfenutiam classed the Jews I 
There must be over 1,400 000 non productive workers traders, paupers vaga 
bonds, criminals, etc ) the number of handicraftsmen (the last heading — out 
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about 1 per cent (’?M) of the population being engaged in factory 
industry 

Thirdly — and this is tlie chief and most outrageous distortion of 
Marx’s theory of the progressive and rcvolutLonary work of capi 
talism — -where did you get the idea that the “uniting value” of capi 
talism la expressed in uniting only the factory workers’? Can it be 
that you bon owed your idea of Marxism from the articles on the 
socialisation of labour in the Otechestvenmye Zapiski*> Can it be 
that you too identify it with work performed under one roof^ 

But no It would appear that Nik* — on cannot be accused of this, 
hecau&e Ue occutajtely describes the aocialiaatioti of labour by capi 
taham on tlie second page of bis article m Russkoye BogatstvOi No 
6, roxrecily mdicaung both tokens of this socialisation (1) work for 
the whole of society, and (2) the uniting of individual labourers 
so as to obtain the product of common labour But if lliat is so, 
why judge the ^^missipn” of capitahwn by the number of factory 
workers, when tins “mission” is fulfilled by the development of capi 
talism and the socialisation of labour in general, by the creation of 
a proletariat in general, in relation to which the factory workers 
play the role only of a vanguard It cannot be denied, of course, that 
the revolutionary movement of the proletariat depends on the num 
her of these workers, on their concentration, on their degree of 
development, etc , but all this does not give us thef slightest right 
to identify the ^^unUing value^^ of capitalism with the number of 
factory workers That would be narrowing Marx’s idea to impossible 
hmits 

I will give en example In his pRmphlet Tho Housing Question, 
Frederick Engels speaks of German industry and points out that in 
no other country — h© is referring only to Westeni Europe — do the^re 
exist so many wage workers who own a garden or a field as in Ger 
many ** Rural domestic industry earned on in conjunction wuh hor 
Uculttire or agricultiire^'* he says, ** forms the broad basis of Ger 
many^s new lars^ scale industry** This domestic industry gro^vB 
extensive with the growing distress of the German small peasant (as 
18 the case in Russia, let us addj, but the conjunction of industry 

side and Ipcal trades) is preposteroualy small, otc It would have been belter 
not to quote such estimatea at all 
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with agnqultuie i8 the basis not of the wellbeing of the bandi 
craftsman but, on the contrary, of 1ns greater oppression Being tied 
to his locality, he is compelled to accept any price, and therefore sur 
renders to the capitalist not only toplus value but a laige pait of 
hi3 wages as well (as is the case m Russia, 'VMth her huge develop 
merit of doraesUo latg«-scaU production) 

That IS one side of the matter^* Engels continues, **biU it also has its reverse 
side U^ith the expansion of the domestic industry one peasant area 
after the other is being drawn into the present day industrial movement It is 
this revolutionisatwn of the rural areas by domestic industry which spreads 
the industrial revolution m Germany over a far wider territory than is the 
case in England and Trance Ihis explains why in Germany, In contrast 
to England and France, the revolutionary working class movement has spread 
so trtmendously over the gr taler part of the country instead oj being confined 
exclusively to the urban centres And this further explains thL steady, certain 
and irresistible progress of the movement It is perfectly clear that in Ger 
many a metonous rising m the capital and in the\ other big towns will be 
possible only u>hen the majority of the smaller ttkons and a great part of 
the rural areas have become npe for the change 

So you see, it appears that not only the ‘^uniting value of capital 
ipm,” but oven the success of the working class movement depends 
not only on the number of factory workers, but also on the number 
of handicraft&meal Yet our iheoiista of peculiar development 
Ignoring the purely capitalist organisation of the vast majority of 
the Russian handicraft andustnes, contrast them, as a sort of “popu 
lar’* industry, to capitalism and judge “the percentage of the popu 
lation which is at the direct disposal of capitalism” by the number 
of factory workers! This is reminiscent of the following argunaent 
by Mr Krivenko the Marxists want all attention to be directed to 
the factory workers, but as there are only one million of them out 
of one hundred ntilUon, they constitute only a small corner of life, 
and to consecrate oneself to it is just like confining oneself to work 
in guild or charitable instilutionfl (Russkoye Bogafstvo^ No 12) 
Mills and factories are just such a small corner of life ns guild and 
charitable institutions! What genius, Mr Krivenko 1 No doubt it ?8 
the guild institutions that produce 'goods for the whole of society? 
No doubt it IS tlie state of aflfairs in the guild institutions that ex 

^ See F Engels, The Housing Question, Eng cd 1935, pp 11 16 — 
Trans 

38 * 
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plains the exploitation and expropriation of the toilers'^ No doubt 
It IS in the guild institutions that one must look for the advanced 
representatives of the proletariat who arc capable of raising the ban 
ner of eraancipation of the workers? 

It IS not surprising to hear such things from the lips of petty 
philosophers of the bourgeoisie, but when you meet the same sort 
of thing m the wntmgs of Mr Nik — on it is somehow vexatious 

On p 393^ of Capital, Marx quotes figures showing the composi 
tion of ^e English population In 1861 there were 20,000,000 people 
in England and Wales in all It seems that there were 1,605,440 pei 
sons employed in the main branches of factory industry ^ Further 
more, there were 1,208,648 members of the servant class, and in a 
footnote to the second edition Marx refers to the very rapid growth 
of this class Now just imagine “Marxists’^ in England who, in order 
to judge the**umlmg value of capitalism,’* began to divide 1,600,000 
by 20,000 000 M The result would be 8 per cent — than one 
twelfthl 1 1 How can one speak of the ‘‘mission” of capitalism when 
it has not united even one-twelfth of the population, and when, more 
over, there is a more rapid increase in the “domestic slave” class 
— which represents a dead loss of “national labour,” testifying to 
the fact that “we,” the English, are following a “false path” I Is it 
not clear that “we,” must “seek different,” non capitalist “paths of 
development for our fatherland”? 

There is still another point in Mr Nik — on*s argument when he 
says that our capitalism does not possess that uniting value which 
18 “so characteristic of Western Europe and which is beginning to 
mam/c8fc itscl/ u>vth particular /orcf> m North -4m erica,” he ap 
parently referring to the working class movement And so, we must 
seek different paths because our capitalism does not lead to a work 
ing class movement This argument, it seems to me, was toticipated 


* See Capital, Vol I, p 488 — Tran^ 

• ThetD were 642,607 persons employed in the textile stocking making and 
Uce industry (in oar country tons of thousands of women engaged m stock 
Ing making and lace making are incredibly exploited by the tradeswomen" 
for whom they work Wages are sometimes ^ low as three ta fact!] kopeks a 
dayl 00 you nuean to say Mr Nik — on that they are not ^at the direct 
dUpoeal of capitalism"?) 565 835 persons employed in coal mines and metal 
mines and 396,998 persons employed in metal works and metal manufactures 
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by Mr Mikhailovsky Marx operated ivilh a ready made proletariat 
adtnonishod the Manosta And when a Marxist told him that 
all he saw in povert> was poverty, he replied that, as usual, thia 
remark was wholly taken from Marx, but that if we turned to thia 
pa<^age in T}}e Poverty of Philosophy we would find that it is not 
applicable in our case and that our poverty is just poverty But, aa 
a matter of fact, you will find nothing of the kind mThe Poverty of 
Philosophy Marx there speaks of the Communists of the old school, 
and says that all they saw in poverty was just poverty and that they 
failed to observe its revolutionary, destructive side, which would in 
fact overthrow the old society Evidently, what Mr Mikhailovsky 
takes as grounds for asserting that it is not applicable in our case is 
the absence of any “manifestation” of a working class movement 
In reference to this arghmont, let us remark, firstly, that only a very 
superficial acquaintance with the facts could give rise to the idea 
that Marx operated with a ready made proletariat Marxes Com 
munist programme was drawn up before 1848 What working class 
movement^ was there in Germany then? There was not even political 
liberty at that time, and the activities of the Communists were con 
fined to secret circles (as in our country today) The Social Demo 
cratic labour movement, which made the revolutionary and uniting 
value of capitalism quite clear to everybody, began two decades later, 
when the doctrine of scientific Socialism had been finally evolved, 
when large scale industry had become more widespread and a num 
her of talented and energetic dissemlnatotB of this doctrine had 
arisen among tho working class In addition to presenting historical 
facts in a false light and forgetting the vast amount of work expend 
ed by the Socialists on lending cinaciousnese and organisation to 
the labour movement, our philosophers foist upon Marx the most 
senseless fatalistic views They make out that in his opinion the or 
ganisation and association of the workers proceed of their own ac 
cord, and that, consequently, if we see capitalism but do not see a 
working class movement, it is only because capitalism is not fulfilling 

^ How small the working clow at that time wns may be Judged from the 
fact lhat 27 yean later in 1875, Marx wrote that *‘the majority of the working 
people of Germany confiiai of peaaanla and not ol proletarians '' That is what 
Is meant by operating [??] with a readymade proletariat’ t 
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itfl mission^ and not because we are still doing too little in the matter 
of oiganisation and propaganda among the workeis This cowardly 
petty bourgeois artifice of our philpsophers of peculiar de\elopment 
is not even worth refuting it is refuted by the activities of the 
Social Democrats in all countries, it is refuted by every public 
speech made by any Maixist Social Democracy — as Kautsky justly 
remarks — is a combination of the labour movement with Socialism 
And in order that the progressive work of capitalism inight **mani 
fesl” Itself in our country loo, our Socialists must set to work with 
all their might and main, they must work out a detailed Marxist 
conception of Russian history and Russian conditions, and make a 
detailed lUveatlgatiQTi of all the forms of claaa atruggle and exploita 
tjon, which are particularly involved and masked in Russia They 
must further popularise this theory and make it known to the work 
er, iliey must help the worker to assimilate it and devise the most 
SUITABLE form of organisation under our conditions for the dissem 
ma/inn of Sociof Democracy and the loeWmg of the ivorhers into a 
political force And the Russian Social Democrats, far from ever 
having said that they have already completed, fulfilled this work of 
ideologists of the working class f there is no end to this work), have 
always stressed the fact that they are only just beginning it, and that 
much efTorl by many, many persons aviII be required to create any 
thing at all lasting 

Besides its unsatisfactory and preposterously narrow conception 
of the Marxian theory, this current objection that progressive work 
is lacking in our capitalism is based it seems to us, on the absurd 
idea of a mythical ‘^popular syst^ ” 

They refuse to see, when the “peasants” In the notorious “vil 
lage commune” become split up into beggars and rich into repre 
sentalivcs of the proletariat and Tepresenla^ivcB of capital (cApecml 
ly merchant capital) that this is an embryonic, medimval capitalism, 
and, evading the political and economic structure of rural life, they 
talk in their search for “different paths for the fatherland ” about 
variatiops in the form of peasant ]andou)ncr^kip with which they 
unpardonably confuse the form of economic organisation, as though 
a purely bourgeois disintegration of the pea<^antrv were not in full 
•imng ^yithm our “cqualitarian village commune” And when, in its 
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development, this capitalism passes beyond the narrow fonns of 
mediesval, rural capitalism, shatters the feudal power of the land and 
compels the hungry peasant, who has long ago been picked clean 
to abandon the land he holds In the conunune to be equally divided 
up among the triumphant kulaks, and to go and work elsewhere, to 
wander over the face of RuE«ia unemployed much of the time, and 
to hire hiTnaelf now to a landlord, now to a railway conlraolor, and 
now again as a manual labourer in the town, or as a farm hand to a 
rich peasant, and so on, when this ^‘peasant,*’ changing masters all 
over Russia, sees diat everywhere, no matter where he stays, he is 
subjected to the most shameful robbery. When he sees that other 
beggars like himself are also robbed, when he sees that it is not 
necessarily the “squire** who robs him but also his “brother muzhik,’* 
provided the latter has money to purchase labour power, when he 
gees how everywhere the government serves his bosses, restricting the 
rights of the workers and suppressing as riots every attempt to pro 
tect their elementary rights, when ho sees that the labour of the Rus 
Bian worker is becoming more and more intense and wealth and 
luxury growing more and more rabidly, while the condition of the 
worker beqomea steadily worse, expropriation more intense and 
unemployment a normal thing — at such a time our critics of Marx 
lem are seeking different paths for the fatherland, at such a time 
they are occupied in settling the profound question whether we can 
grant that the work of capitalism is progressive when we perceive 
the slow growth m the number of factory workers, or whether we 
should not reject and consider incorrect the path of our capitalism 
because it is “very, Very badly fulfilling its historical mission *’ 

An elevated and broadly human© occupation, is it not? 

And what narrow doctrinaires these malicious Marxists are when 
they say that to seek different paths for the fatherland, when capi 
talist exploitation' of the toilers exists everywhere in Russia, is to 
take refuge from realities in the sphere of utopia, and when they 
find that it is not our capitalism which is fulfilling its mission badly* 
but rather the Russian Socialists, who refuse to realise that to dream 
of the disappearance of the age old economic struggle of the antago 
nistiq classes of Russian society is to be guilty of Manilovism, 
who refuse to realise that we irmst strive to lend organisation and 
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consciousness to thi^ struggle and must therefore undertake Social 
Democratic work 


4 ^ # « 

In conclusion, no cannot refrain from noting another attack 
made by Mr Nik — on on Mr Struve in this same issue, No 6 , of 
Russkoyc BogaUtvo 

“We cannot help drawing attention ** Mr Nik — on nays, ‘to another pe 
oulianty oi Mr Struves polemic He wrote for the German public in a 
6crlou9 German magazine but ho employed methods which would aeem en 
tlrely unsuitable It must bo assumed that not only the German but also the 
Russian public has grovm to ‘the state of manhood/ and will not allow itself 
to be friglitened by the various bugbears’ with which his article abounds, 
Utopia/ reactionary programme* and similar expresaions are to be met with 
in every column But, alas, such ‘ternblo words* absolutely fail to produce any 
longer the effect on wlilcli Mr Struve apparenU} calculates ’ (p 128 ) 

Let us try to examine whether “unsuitable methods’’ hate been 
employed in this controvers} between Messrs Nik — on and Struve, 
and, if so^ by whom 

Mr Struve is accused of resorting to “unsuitable methods” on 
the grounds that in a serious article he tries to frighten the public 
with “bugbears” and “terrible words” 

Resorhng to “bugbears” and “terrible worcU” means giving a 
description of your opponent which is definitely unfavourable, but 
which at the same time is not clearly and pre<?iBely motivated, doe^ 
not necessarily follow from the standpoint of the writer (a definitely 
stated standpoint), but is sim/ply indicative of a desire to abuse and 
calumniate 

Obviously, It IS only this last feature which turns a definitely 
disapproving epithet into a “bugbear ” Mr Slonirasky spoke trench 
antly of Mr Nik — on, but inasmuch as he clearly and definitely 
formulated hia standpoint, the standpoint of an ordinary liberal who 
18 absolutely incapable of understanding the bourgeois character of 
the present order of things, and quite definitely formulated his 
phenomenal conclusions, he may be accused of anything you like 
except of using “unsuitable methods” Mr Nik — on also spoke 
trenchantly of Mr Slonimsky, quoting, among other things, fo*, 
admonition and edification, what Marx said — which is “justified in 
nur country loo” (as Mr Nik — on admits) — about the reactionan 
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and utopian character of the defence of small domestic uidustry 
dnd small peasant landownership, which Mr Slommsk) wants, and 
accusing him of “narrow m^ndedness,” and so on Take a 

look at Mr Nik — on’s article, and vou uill find that it “ahounds” in 
the same epithets (underscored) as Mr Struve’s article, but we can- 
not speak of “unsuitable methods” in this case, because it is all 
motivated, it all follows from tbt -definite standpoint and system of 
views of the author, which may be false, but which, if accepted, lead 
one to regard the opponent as nothing but a naive, narrow minded 
and reactionary utopian 

Let us see how rnatters stand with Mr Struve’s article Accus 
mg Mr Nik — on of utopianism, from which a reactionary pro 
gramme is bound to follow, and of naivete, he quite clearly indicates 
the grounds which led him to such an opinion Firstly desinng the 
“socialisation of production,” Mr Nik — on “appeals to society 
[ 5 ic^] and the state ” This “proves that Marx’s doctrine of the class 
struggle and the stale is absolutely foreign to the Russian political 
economist ” Our state is the “representative of the ruling classes ” 
Secondly “If we contrast to real capitalism an imaginary economic 
system, which must come about simply because we want it to, in 
other words, if it is desired to socialise production apart from capi 
lalism, this only testifies to a naive conception which does not con 
form to history ” With the development of capitalism, the elimina 
tion of natural economy and the diminution of agriculture, “the 
modem state will emerge from the twilight in which it is still envel 
oped m our patriarchal times (we are speaking of Russia) and step 
into the clear hgjit of the open class struggle^ and other forces and 
factors will have to be sought for the socialisation of production ” 

Well, 18 tins not a cleai and precise motivation enough? Can 
one dispute the facts that Mr Struve cites in illustration of the 
auithor’a views? Did Mr Nik — on really take into account the class 
struggle which is inherent in capitalist society? No He speaks of so 
ciety and the state, but forgets this struggle, excludes it He says, 
for example, that the state supported capitalism instead of socialising 
labour through the village commune, and so on He evidently 
believes that the state might have behaved one way, or might have 
behaved another way and that consequently it stands apart frorr^ 
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classes h it not clear that to accuse Mr Struve of having resorted to 
^‘bugbears’^ 13 a crying injustice/ Is it not clear that a man vfho 
believes that our state is a class state cannot but regard as a naive 
and reactionary utopian one who appeals to the state to socialise la 
hour, that ia» to remove the ruling classes? More, when you accuse 
your opponent of resortmg to “bugbears,** and dt the same time say 
nothing about the \iews that led him to this opinion, despite tlie 
fact that he clearly formulated these views, and when, moreover, 
you accuse hmi of this in a censored magazine, where these views 
cannot appear — ought one not to rears rd this as “an absolutely un 
suitable method**^ 

Let us proceed Mr Struve’s second conclusion is formulated 
no less clearly It cannot be doubted that the socialisation of labour 
apart from capitaham, through the village commune, is an imaginary 
ejstem, for it does not exist in reality This reality is described by 
Mr Nik — on hinrtself os follows prior to 1861 the productive units 
were the “family” and the “village commune** {Essays^ pp 106 07) 
This “small, scattered, self sufficing production could not develop 
to any consaderable extent, and it is therefore charaoteristicaHy vety 
routine and little productive ** The subsequent change consisted in the 
fact that “the social division of labour constantly penetrated deeper 
and deeper ** Consequently, capitalism shattered the narrow bounds 
of the earlier productive units and socialised labour throughout 
society This socialisation of labour by our capitalism is admitted 
even by Mr Nik — ofi Therefore, when he wanted to base tlie social 
isalion of labour, not on capitalism, whuh had already socialised 
labour, but on the village commune, the destruction of which um 
the KinST to bring about the socialisaiion of labour tHROUGHOUT so 
ciExy, he was a reactionary utopian That is Mr Struve’s tram of 
thought One may regard it as true or false, but it cannot be denied 
that the trenchant criticism of Mr Nik — on followed logically and 
inevitably from this opinion, so that there can be no talk of “bug 
bean ” 

More, wlien Mr Nik — on concludes hia controversy with Mr 
Struve by attributing to bis opponent the desire to deprive the peas 
antry of land (“if a progressive programme is to be understood to 
mean depriving the peasantry of land then the author of the 
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Essays is a conservative”), despite Mr Struve’s explicit statement 
that he desires the socaalisatioti of labour, desires it through capi 
taliam, and desires it to be brought about by the forces 'ivhich will 
become apparent in ”the clear light of the open class struggle” — 
one cannot but call this an interpretation which is diametrically 
opposed to the truth And if one bears in mind that Mr Struve could 
not m the censored press speak of the forces which are becoming ap 
parent in tlie clear light of iho class* struggle, and that, cohsequently, 
the mouth of Mr Nik — on’s opponent was gagged — it can scarcely 
be denied that the method of Mr Nik — on is an absolutely “unsuita 
ble method ” 



Appendix III 


When I speak of the narrow conception of Marxism, I have the 
Marxists themselves in mind One cannot in this connection refrain 
from noting that Marxism is moat atrociously narrowed and die 
lotted by our liberals and radicals when they set about expounding 
it in the pages of the legal preas What sort of exposition ia this! 
Only think how this revolutionary doctrine must be mutilated in 
order to fit it into the bed of Procrustes of the Russian censorship^ 
Yet our publiciata hghtheartedly perform such an operation Marx 
lam as they expound it is reduced as it were to the doctrine of how 
under the capitalist system individual property, based on the labour 
of the owner, undergoes its dialectical development, how it becomea 
converted into ita negation, and is then socialised And with an air 
of seriousness, they assume the whole content of Marxism to he in 
this “scheme,’^ avoiding all the peculianties of its sociological 
method, avoiding the doctrine of the class struggle and avoiding 
the direct puipose of the enquiry, namely, to expose all the forma 
of antagonism and exploitation in order to help the proletariat 
get nd of them It is not surprising that the result is something 
so pale and meagre that our radicals begin to bewail the poor 
Russian Marxists We should think so! Russian absolutism and Rus 
Sian reaction would not be absolutism and reaction if rt were pos 
siblo while they exist to expound Marxism fully, exactly and com 
pletely, and to set forth all its conolusions to the full I And if our 
liberals and radicals knew Marxism as they should (at leash from 
German literature), they would have scrupled to disfigure it so in 
the pages of the censored press If a theory cannot be expounded — 
keep silent, or make the reservation that you are expounding it far 
from complete) y^ that you are omitting the most essential But when 
you are expounding only fragments, why cry about narrowness^ 
Indeed it only m this Way that there can arise such cunosi 
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ties, possible only in Russia, that people aie counted Marxists o 
have no conception of the class struggle, of the antagonii^m which 
is necessarily inherent m capitalist society, and of the develop 
ment of this antagonism , who have no idea of the revolutionary role 
of the proletariat, who even directly come out with bourgeois pro 
jects, provided only that they contain such words as “money econ 
omy,*^ Its “necessity/* and similar expressions, which to recognise 
as specially Marxist requires all the intellectual profundity of a 
Mr Mikhailovsky 

Yet Marx considered that the whole value of his theory lay in 
the fact that it is “by its very nature a cntical ^ and revolution 
ary theory ” And this latter quality is indeed completely and uncon- 
ditionally characteristic of Marxisniy for this theory directly sets 
Itself the aim of revealing all the forms of antagonism and exploita 
tion in modem society, following tlieir evolution, demonstrating 
iheir transient character, tlie inevitability of their transformation 
into a difierent form, and thus serving the proletariat so that it may 
as quickly and easily as possible put on end to all exploitation 
The irresistible force of attraction which draws the Socialists of all 
countries to this theory consists indeed in the fact that it combine* 
a strict and supreme scientific spirit (representing as it does the last 
word in social science) with a revolutionary spirit, and combines 
them not by chance, not only because the founder of the doctrine 
combined in his person the qualities of a man of learning and a 
revolutionary, but does so intrinsically and inseparably within the 
theory itself Indeed, the purpose of theory, the aim of science, as 
directly laid down here, is to assist the class of the oppressed in its 
actuaf economic struggle 

We do not say to the world Cease struggling — your whole struggle is 
valueLcs All we do is to provide u mth a true slogan of the struggle * 

^ Note tliat Marx Is speaking here of materialist criticism, which alono he 
regards as Bcientific^a criticism, that is, which compares the political juridical 
and social facts, facts of everyday life and bo on with economics, with the 
system of production relations witli the Interests of the classes that are 
inevitably formad on the basis of all antagonistic social relations That Russian 
social relations are antagonistic hardly anybody is likely to doubt But no* 
body has yet endeavour^ to take them as a basis for such a criticism 

* Letter of Marx to Huge, September 1843 — Ed 
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Hence accoiding to Marx, the dneci purpo'^e of science is to 
provide a true slogan of the struggle, that js, to be able to present 
this struggle objecti\ely, as a product of a definite system of pro 
ductioji relations, to be able to understand the necessity of this 
struggle, Its meaning, course and conditions of development It is 
impossible to provide a “slogan of the struggle” unless every 
separate form of the struggle is minutely studied, unless every one 
of its steps in the tran‘^ition from one form to another is followed, 
in order to be abl^e to define the situation at any given moment, 
without losing sight of the general character of the struggle and 
Its general aim, namely, the complete and final abolition of all 
exploitation and all oppre^^siDn 

Tiy to compare with Marx’s ' critical and revolutionary” theory 
the insipid trash which *‘our well-known” N K Mikhailovsky ex 
pounded and contested in his ‘‘criticism, ’ and you will be astomahed 
llial there can really be people ^yho regard themselves as ‘hdeolo 
gists of the lolling class” and who jconfine themselves — to that ‘flat 
disc” into wflich our publicist transform Marxian theory by CKpung 
mg from it everything that is vital 

Tty to compare wjith the demands of this theory our Narodist 
literature, wluch also, you know, is motivated by the desire to be 
the ideology of the toiler, a literature devoted to the history and to 
the present state of our economic system in general and of the 
peasantry m particular, end you will be astonished tliat Socialists 
could reraoiti satisfied with such a theory, wluch confined itself 
to studying and descnbmg distress and to moralising over this 
distress Serfdom is depicted not as a definite form of economic 
organisation which gives rise to exploitataon of such and such a 
kind, to sucli and such antagomstio classes, to such and euch poUt 
leal, juridical and other systems, but simply as an abuse on the 
part of the landlords and an injustice to the peasants The Peasant 
Reform is depicted not as a clash of definite economic forms and 
of definite economic classes, but as a measure of the authorities, 
who “chose” a ‘Svrong patV^ by mistake, despite their very best 
intentions Post Reform Russia is depicted as a deviation from the 
true path, accompanied by the distress of the toiler, and not as a 
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certain system of antagonistic production relations with such and 
Buch a development 

Now, however, there can be no doubt that this theory has lost 
credit, and the sooner Russian Socialists realise that with the pres 
ent level of knowledge there can be no revolutionary tlieory except 
Marxism, the sooner tliey devote all their efforts to applying tills 
theory to Russia, theoretically and practically — the surer and quicker 
will be the success of revolutionary work 


w 


In order to give a clear lllusliation of the corruption brought by 
those gentlemen, the “friends of tlie people,** into the “poor Russian 
thought** of today by their call to the intelligentsia to bring cultural 
influence to bear on the “people** so as to “create** a correct and 
genuine industry, etc — let us cite the opinion of people who hold 
views sharply distinct from oura, nannely, the ^'Narodopravtsi*^ those 
direct and Immediate successors of the l^arodovoltsi ^ See the pam 
phlet entitled An Urgent Question^ 1894, Narodnoye Pravo Party 
Publishing House 

After giving a splendid rebuttal to the kind of Narodniks who 
say that “under no circumstances, even on the condition of broad 
liberty, must Russia part with hei economic organisation, which 
ensures [!] the toaler an independent place m production,** and 
that ^‘what we need are not pohtical reforms but systematic and 
planned economic reforms,’* the Narodopravtsi go on to say 

We are not defenders of the bourgeoisie, aliU less are we worshippers of 
Its ideals but if a malicious fate were to present the people with the choice 
either of aystemaiio economic reforms’ under the protection of the ruraLpre 
fects, who are zealously safeguarding tihem from the encroachments of the 
bourgeoisie or of the bourgeoisie, on the basis of political liberty, that is, 
under conditions which would cnawre the people the organised defence of their 
interests — we think that in choosing the latter the people would be sheer 
gainers* Just now we do not have Apolitical reforma’ which threaten to deprive 
Ih© people of their fictitious independent economic organisation, what we do 
have is something which everybody everywhere is accustomed to regard as a 
bourgeois policy, expressed in iha gross exploitation of the labour of the 


^ Narodopravtsi — the Narodnoye Pravo (Peoples’ Justice) Parly Narodo 
voltsi — the iVofodnoyo Volya (Peoples’ Freedom) Party— runs 
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people jubi now wo have neither broad liberty nor narrow liberlv what we 
do have is the protection of the intereaia of the social estates of which the 
agrarians and capltaliste of conaUUitional countries have ceased to dream Just 
DOW wo do not have bourgeois parllamentariBni — society is not allowed with 
in a gun sliot of administration but what we do hn'se are Messrs the Naide 
novs, Morozovs Kazis and BeJovs, who demand that a Chinese Wall be set 
up for the defence of their inter eats, side by aide with represent at Wes of our 
loyal nobility * who go ao far as to demand free credit for thembelves to the 
amount of 100 rubies per desyatin They ate invited on to commissions they 
axe listened to with i*eapect and they have a decisive voice m the most iin 
portant questions of the economic life of the countrv Yet who stands up in 
defence of the interests of the people, and where? Is It they the rural pre 
feoU^ Is It for the people that the agiicuUural labour equads are being pro 
jetted^ 'Was it not m these days that It was declared with a frankness bar 
dermg on cynicism, that the only reason the people have been granted land 
allotments is to enable them to pay duties and to perform services, as the 
Governor of Vologda put it m one of hia circulars’ He only formulated and 
expressed aloud what the policy of the autocracy, or, more correctly of die 
bureaucratic absolutism is fatally leading to’ 


Hotvever nebulous the ideas of the Narodopravtsi still are about 
the “people^” whose interests they wish to espouse, and about “so 
csiely,” winch they continue to regard as a trustworthy organ for 
the protection ol the interests of labour, at any rate it must be 
admitted that the formation of the Narodnoyo Pravo Party is a step 
forward, a step towards the complete abandonment of the illusions 
and dreams about “other paths for the fatherland, “ a step towards 
the fearless recognition of the actual paths, a step towards the search 
on this basis for elements for a revolutionary struggle Here we see 
clearly revealed a strlvmg for the formation of a democratic part\ 

I say only a “striving,’^ because, unfortunately, the Narodopravtsi 
do not carry out their basic views consistently They still talk of 
amalgamation and alliance with the Socialists, refusing to realise 
that to draw the workers into mere political radicalism would onl^ 
mean severing the working class intellectuals from the workmg class 
masses and condemning die working class movement to impotence, 
because it can be strong only by means of a complete and all round 
defence of the interests of the working class and by means of an 
economic struggle against capital, a struggle inseparably merging 
with a political stiuggle against the servants of capital They refuse 
to realise that the “amalgamation^ of all the revolutionary elements 
cAn be much better achieved by the separate organisation of the rep 
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resenlaiivts of tlir \anou8 inlciesU^ and by the joint action in cei 
tain cases of both parties They still go on calling tli^u party a 
‘‘social revolutionar}” party (see the Manifesto of the “Narodnoye 
Pravo” Party, dated February 19 1894) , although at the same time 
they confine themselves exclusively to political reforms, most care 
fully evading our “accursed” Socialist problems A party which so 
warmly calls for a fight against illusions should not foster illusions 
in others by tho very first words of its “manifesto”, it should not 
speak of Socvilism where there is nothing but consUtu^ionolism 
However, I repeat, one cannot form a judgment of tlie Narodo 
pravtsi unless one bears in mind their origin in the Narodovoltsi It 
cannot therefore but be admitted that they are making a forward 
stride by startmg an exclusively political struggle — >whtch has no 
relation to Sociahsm^— with an exclusively political programme 
The Social Democrats wholeheartedly wish success to the Narodo 
pravtsi, wish that their party may grow and develop, and that they 
may form closer contact with those social elements which favour 
the present economic system* and whose everyday interests are 
really bound up with democracy in the most intimate fashion 

The conciliatory, timid and sentimentally dreaming Karodism 
of the “friends of the people” cannot last long when attacked from 
two sides by the political radicals, because they can express confi 
dence m the bureaucracy and because they do not realise the absolute 
necessity of a political struggle, and by the Social Democrats 
because they pretend to be almost Socialists, although they have not 
the slightest relation to Socialism and have not the slightest inkling 
pf the causes of the oppression of the toller or of the character of 
the class struggle now going on 

‘ They themBelvca protest against faith m the miracle working powers of 
tho inteUlgentfiia, they themeelvea talk of the need to draw the people them 
selves injto the struggle But that requires that this etrug^e bo bound up with 
definite everyday interests and, consequently, that a diatinotion bo made 
between the separate inteiroets, and that they bo drawn separately into the 
struggle But if these separate intereals are obscured by aheor political 
demands oomprehopeible only to the iniellfgentaia, will this not mean again 
turaln* back, again confining oneself to the atruggja of the inteUigentsiB^ 
whoso impotence has ohly Jmt been admitted? 

3 (/ e , the capitalist system) — ^and not the necessary rejection of this 
System and the waging of a ruthlcse struggle against U 
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THE ECONOMIC CONTENT OF NARODISM 
AND THE CRITICISM OF IT IN MR STRUVE’S BOOK 


Marxism as Reflected jn Bourgeois Literature 

In reference to Crittcal Remarks on the Queslion 0 } the Economic De 
vfflopment of J>y P Struve St Pclor$burg 1894 


CHAPTER ID 

A Criticwn of Narodnik Sociology 

The “ebsence'* of ISarodism, its “basic idea,” according to the author, 
IS contained in the “theory of the peculiar econoroic develop 
ment of Russia ” TIus theory, as he puts it, has “two basic sources 
fl) a definite doctime of the role of the individual in the histoncal 
process, and (2) a direct conviction that the Russian people pos 
a specific national character and spirit and a special historical 
destiny” (p 2) In a footnote to thn passage the author declares 
that “Narodisra is characterised by quite (Jefinilje social ideals, ”2 
imd adds that he deals ivilh the economic Vk orld outlook of the Narod 
niks later on in the book 

This description of the essence of Naiodism, it seems to me 
requires some correction It is too abstract and idealistic, it indicates 
tho prevailing \haore\ical ideas of Naiothsm, but does not indicsAe 
either its “essence” or its “source” It remains absolutely unclear 
why the ideals indicated i\ere combined with a belief m a peculiarly 
Russian development and with a definite doctime of the role of the 

I 

^ Only Cbapler IT ie given Hero An cxcorpt from Chapter III is contained 
ip Selected Works, Vol I — E4 

*Of course, this expression **quJte definite ideala” must not be taken 
lltoraUy, that is as meaning that the Narodniks ‘quite definitely'* knew what 
they wanted That would be abaolutely untrue ‘ Quito definite ideals ' should 
bo understood ns moaning nothing more than the ideology of direct p^oducer^ 
even though this ideology a very vague one 
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individual, and why these theories became ^^the moat influential*’ 
trend in our social thought If, when speaking of ^‘The Sociological 
Ideals of Narodism** (the title of the first chapter), the author was 
unable to confine himself to purely sociological questions (metliod 
in sociology), but also dealt with tlie Naiodnika’ views on Russian 
economic reality, he sliould have told us of the essence of these views 
Yet in the footnote referred to this is done only incompletely The 
essence of Narodiam is that it represents the mterests of producers 
from the standpoint of the small producer, the petty bourgeois In 
his German article on Mr N — on’s book {Sozialpolitusches Zcntral 
blatti 1893, No 1), Mr Struve called Narodism ‘‘national So 
ciah&m” {Rm&koye BogaUtvOy 1893, No 12, p 185) Instead of 
“national” be should have said “peasant” in reference to old Rub 
Sian Narodism, and “petty bourgeois” in reference to present day 
Russian Narodism The “source” of Narodism lies in the ptedom 
inance of the class of small producers in post Reform capitalist 
Russia 

This description requires explanation I use the expression “pet 
ty bourgeois” not in the ordinary sense, but in the political economic 
sense A small producer, operating under a system of commodity 
production — ^these are the two earmarks of the concept “petty hour 
gcois,” or Kleinhurger^ It therefore includes both the peasant and 
the handicraftsman, whom the Narodniks always placed on the same 
footing — and quite rightly, for they are botli producers working for 
the market, and differ only in the degree of development of com 
modity production Further, I make a distinction between old^ ond 
present day Narodism, on the grounds that the former was to some 
extent a well knit doctrine evolved in an era when capitalism was 
still very feebly developed in Russia, when the petty bourgeois char 
acter of peasant economy was atiU altogether unrevcaled, when the 
practical side of the doctrine was purely utopian, and when the 
Narodniks definitely held themselves aloof from hbeial “society” 
and “went among the people” It is different now the capitalist 
path of development of Russia is no longer denied by anybody, the 
disintegration of the rural population is an mdisputablq fact Of the 

^ By the old Narodulka I do not mean those who backed the OtGcheslven 
niye Zapishi, for Instance, but those who "went among the people ” 
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Narodniks’ well knit doctrine, with its childi'^h faith in the village 
commune,*’ nothing but tags and tatters remain From the practical 
aspect* m place of a utopia we now have a quite un utopian pro 
gramme of petty bourgeois ‘‘progressive*’ measures, and only the 
pompous phraseology remains to remind us of the historical connec 
tion between tlie«;e paltry compromises and the dream of better and 
peculiar paths for the fatherland In place of the aloofness from 
liberal society we observe a touching intimacy with it And it is this 
change that compels us to draw a distinction hetwern the idrolog) 
of the peasantry and the ideology of the petty bourgeoisie 

This correction on the subject of the real content of Narodism 
seemed all the more necessaty for the fact that Mr Struve’s afore 
mentioned abstractness of exposition is his fundamental defect That 
in the first place And in the second place, “certain basic” proposi 
dona of the doctrine by which Mr Struve is not bound demand 
that social ideas should be expressed in terms of social economic 
relations 

And we shall now endeavour to show that unless this is done il 
is impossible to understand even the purely theoretical ideas of Na 
rodism, such as the question of method m sociology 

Having pointed out that the Narodnik doctrine of a special 
method in sociology is best expounded hy* Mr Mirtov and Mr 
Mikhailovsky, Mr Struve goes on to describe this doctrine as “sub 
jective Idealism,” and in corroboration quotes from the works of the 
persons mentioned a number of passages on which it is worth while 
dwelling 

Both authors take as a cornerstone the thesis that history was 
made by “solitary fighting individuals ” “Individuals make history” 
(Mirtov) Mr Mikhailovsky puts it even more clearly 

Tho IWiug IndivlduBl, with all his ihoughts and feelinga, becomes a maker 
of history on his own account He, and not acme mysterious force, sets aims 
in hlstdry and impels events towards them through the gauntlet of obstacles 
placed in his way by the elemental forces of aaluxe aod Idatorlcal condi 
^ tlons’^ (p 8) 

This thesis that history la made by individuals is absolutely mean' 
mgless from the theoretical standpomt All history consists of the 
actions of individuals, and it is the task of social science to explain 
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these actions j so that ‘‘the right of interfering in the course of 
events*’ (Mr Mikhailovsky’s words, quoted by Mr Struve on page 
8) IS but an empty tautology This is very clearly revealed in Mr 
Mikhailovsky’s last effusion The living individual, he argues^ impels 
events through the gauntlet of obstacles placed by the elemental 
forces of historical conditions And of what do these “historical 
conditions” consist? According to the logic of the author, they 
consist in their turn of the actions of other “living Individuals ’* 
A profound philosophy of history, is it not? The living individual 
impels events through the gauntlet of obstacles placed by other 
laving individuals f And why are the actions of certain mdividuala 
called elemental, while of others it is said that they “impel events” 
towards previously established aims? It is obvious that to search 
for any theoretical meaning here would be an almost hopeless 
undertaking The fact of the matter is that the historical conditions 
that provided our subjectivists with material for the “theory” con 
slsted (as they still consist) of antagonistic relations and gave rise 
to the expropriation of the producer Unable to comprehend these 
antagonistic relations, unable to find m these latter the social ele- 
ments with which the “solitary individuals” could join forces, the 
subjeotivista confined themselves to inventing theonee which con 
soled the “solitary” indivaduals with the staleanent that history was 
made by “living individuals ” The famous “subjective method in 
sociology” expresses nothing, absolutely nothing, but good inten 
tions and bad comprehension This is strikingly borne out by Mr 
Mikhailovsky’s subsequent reasoning, as quoted by the author 

European life^ Mr Mikhailovsky says^ 

took shape juBt as sen&eleasly and amorally as a river Powa or a tree grows 
in nature A river flows along the line of least resistance washes nway what 
ever it can waoh away even if it bo a dismond mine, and flows around 
wiiatever It cannot wash away, even {f it be a dungheap Sluices, dams, 
canals and backwaters are erected by the initiative of human reason and 
sentiment Such reason und sentiment, it may be said, were absent ( ’ — P S ) 
when the present economic system in Europe arose They were in an em- 
bryonic state, and their influence on the natural, elemental course of things 
was instgnlfioatil” (p 9) 

Mr Struve inserts a mark of interrogation, but it pei plexes us 
\vhy he inserts it only after one word and not after all of thein, so 
meaningless is this whole effusion^ What nonsense it is to say that 
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reason and senument ^ere absent when capitalism arose! In what 
does capitalism consist if not in definite relations between people — 
and people ’without reason and aentimenta are so far unknown And 
how false it is to that the influence of the reason and sentiments 
of tlie “living individuals*’ of that time on the “course of things” 
was “insignificant* ! Quite the contrary People in sound nund and 
judgment at that time erected extremely ‘skilful sluices and dams 
which forced the refractory peasant into the channel of capitalist 
exploitation, they created extremely artful channels of political and 
financial measures through which capitalist accuTniilation and capi 
lahsl expxopnahon swept, and were not content with the action of 
economic laws alone In a word, all Mr Mikhailovsky’s statements 
here quoted ore so preposterously false that they cannot be nt 
tnhutecl to theoretical mistakes only They are entirely due to this 
aulhor^a petty bourgeois standpoint Capitalism has already revealed 
its tendencies quite clearly, it has developed its jnheient antagonisni 
to the full, the contradiction of interests has already begun to ns 
sume definite forms and has even been reflected in Russian legis 
latiou — ^but the small producer stands aloof from tins struggle He 
IS still tied by his tiny enterprise to the old bourgeois society, and 
therefore, while he la oppressed by the capitalist system, he is in 
capable of understanding tlie true causes of his oppression, and 
continues to console himself with 'the illusion that all misfortunes 
are duo to the fact that the reason and sentiments of people are still 
in an “embryonic state ” 

“Of course,^* the, ideologist of tins petty bourgeois continues 
“people have always endeavoured to influence tho course of things 
in one way or another ” 

But “the course of things” consists in the actions and “influences” 
of people, and m nothing else, so that this again is an empty 
phrase 

* But they were guided in this hy the prompiingB of the tuost meagre 
expenenco and of the prosaest iijterrfcts and it Ib obvious that it waa only 
very rarely that these guides could ohanco upon the path i!ndlcat&d hy modern 
Bcienoe and modern moral ideas*' (p 9) 

This m a petty bourgeois morality, which condemns “grossness 
of interests” because Of ds inability to connect its “ideals” with any 
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immediate interests — it is a petiy-i>ourgeois way of shutting one^s 
eyes to the split which has already taken place and which is clearly 
reflected both in modern science and in modern moral ideas 

Naturally, the peculiarities of Mr Mikhailovsky’s method of 
reasomng remain unchanged when he passes to Russia He “welcomes 
Witli all his heart” the equally strange assert^ns of a certain Mr 
Yakovlev that Russia la a tabula rasa, that she can begin from the 
negmnlng, avoid the mistakes of other countries, and so on and so 
forth And all this la said in the full knowledge that this tabula Ta^a 
still affards a firm foothold for representatives of the “old ansto 
cratio” system* with ils large scale landed proprietorship and tre 
mendous pohucal privileges, and that on it capitalism with all its 
regressive” features, is rapidly developing The petty bourgeois 
timidly closes his eyes to these facts and flies to the realm of inne 
cent daydreams, such as that “we are beginning to live, now that 
science has already mastered certain truths and gained a certain 
amount of authority ” 

And so, the class origin of the sociological ideas of Narodisni 
IS already clear from those arguments of Mr Mikhailovsky’s which 
Mr Struve quotes i 

We cannot leave uncontested a remark which Mr Stiuve directs 
against Mr Mikhail ovaky 

**Aocording to his view** the author sayd ^ there are no Insurmomitable Jiislor 
ical tBndencicB which, as such should serve on the one hand ns a etarUng 
point, and on the other as compulsory bounds to the purpoBoful activity of 
individuals and social groups (p 11) 

That IS tlie language of an objectimt, and not of u Marxist 
(matenabst) Betiveen these two conceptions (systems of views) 
there is a difference, which should be dwelt on, since an incomplete 
grasp of this difference is one of the fundamental defects of Mi 
Struve’s book and manifests Itself in the majority of hia arguments 

The objectiviat speaks of the necessity of a given historical pro 
cess, the matenabst makes an exact lecord of the given social 
economic foimatioh and of the antagonistic relations to which it 
gives nse When demonstrating the necessity for a given senes of 
facts, the objectivist always runs the nsk of becoming an apologist 
for these facts The materialist discloses the class contradictions and 
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m so doing defines his standpoint The objectivJat speaks of “msur 
mountable historical tendencies”, the matenalist speaks of the class 
which ‘*inanages” the given economic system, giving rise to certain 
forms of counteraction on the part of other classes Thus, on the one 
hand, the matenahst is more consistent, more profound, fuller in 
hia objectivism than the objectivist He does not limit himself to 
speaking of the necessity of a process, but ascertains exactly what 
social econonuo formabon gives the process its content, exactly what 
cJoss determines this necessity In the present case, for example, the 
materialist would not content himself wnth recording the ^hnsui 
mountable historical tendencies ” but would point to the existence 
of certain classes, 'which determine the content of the given system 
and preclude the possibility of any solution except by the action of 
the producers themselves On the other hand, materialism includes, 
BO to speak, partisanship,^ t\hich enjoins the direct and open adop 
tion of the atandpoint of a definite social group m any judgment 
of events^ 

From Mr Mikhailovsky llie author passes to Mr Yuzhakov, who 
lepreaenls nothing independent or interesting Mr Stiuve quite 
justly describes his sociological arguments as “verbosity” which 
is “devoid of all meaning” U is worth dwelling on an extremely 
characteristic (for Narodism m general) difference between Mr Yu 
zhakov and Mr Mikhailovsky Mr Struve notes this diffeience by 
calling Mr Yuzhakov a “nationalist,” whereas, he says “all nation 
alism has always been absolutely alieh” to Mr Mikhailovsky, and 
for him, as he himself says “the question of right embraces not only 
the Russiun people but the toiling folk of the whole civilised 
world ” It seems to me that this dastinction also reflects the dual 
position of the small producer, who is a progressive element mas 
much as he la beginning, as Mr Yuzhakov, with unconscious aptness, 
puts it “to differentiate himself from society, “ and a reactionary 
element inasmuch as he is fighting for the preservation of hia 
position as a small master and is atriviHg to retard economic 

* RagarcllniS partisanship in philosophy, see pp *187 93 in this 
Yolumo — Ed. 

* ConcToto ejpunplcB of Mr Slnive s mfaomplftte application of materialism 
and the lack of con&lstepnoy in Ms theory nf the stntjrgie will he given 
helrnv In each particnUT fnstanrr 
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development Tliat ib why Russian NoTodism is able to combine 
progressive, democratic filatures in its doctrme with the reaction 
ary features which evoke the sympathy of Moskovsf lye Vedomosti 
As to the latter features, it would be difficult, it seems to me, to 
express them more clearly than was done by Mr Yuzhakov m the 
following passage, which is quoted by Mr Struve 

^Only the peasantry has always and everywhere been the vehicle for the 
pure idea of labour Apparently, this same Idea has been brought into the 
arena of modem history by the so-called fourth estate, the urban proletariat 
But the changes its meaning has undergone are so considerable that the 
peasant would hardly recognise it as the customary basis of his existence 
The Tight to work, instead of the sacred duty of working, the duty of earning 
one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow [so that is what was concealed behind 
thp ‘‘ptu*© idea of labour”! The purely feudal Idea of the “duty’ of the 
peasant to earn bread so that he may perform conKpulsory service? This 
“sacTcd” ddty is preached to the poor nag that is browbeaten end cnished 
by it! 1] then, the singling out of labour and the lewaid for it, all this aglta 
tion about a Just reward for labour, as though labour itself did not create 
that rewand by its own fruits (“What la this?” — Mr Struve asks — “sener® 
smpiicitas^ or something else?” Worse This Js an apolbeosls of the doollity 
of the labourer tied to the soil and accustomed to work for others almost for 
nothing] , the differentiation of labour from life into some abstract (? I — P S ) 
category, depicted by so many hours of work in the factory and having no 
other (?!- — P S ) relation, no tie with the daily interests of the worker [tiia 
purely potty bourgeois cowardice of the small producer, who at times suffers 
very severely from the modem caplttalist organisation, but who fears nothing 
on earth more than a senous movement against this organisation on the part 
of olcmenia who have become completely * differentiated ' from every tie with 
it] , finally, the absence of a settled existence, a domestic hearth created by 
lal^r, the changing field of labour — oil this is entirely alien to the idea of 
peasant labour The labour hearth, inherited from their fathers and fore 
fathers labour, whoso interests permeate the whole of life and build its 
morals, love of the soil, watered by the sweat of many generadons^ — all this, 
which considtutea an inali enable and disllnguiahiTig ieaiui© of peasant life, 
IS absolutely unknown to the working class proletariat and therefore, while 
the life of the latter, althougli the life of a toiler is built up on bourgeois 
morality (an individualistic morality based on the principle of acquired right) 
or, at best on abstract philosophical morality at the basis of peasant morality 
there Bos labour its logic and its demands’ (p 10) 

Here the reactionary features of the small producer are already 
revealed in their pure form his meekness, which induces him to 

‘ The author — as befits a petty bourgeois — presumably does not know that 
the West European toiling folk have long ago outgrown the stage of develop 
ment in which they demanded the ‘right to work,” and that they are now 
demanding the ‘right to leisure” the right to rest from the excessive toil 
which cnpples and opprespes them 
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behave that he is condemned forever to the ‘^sacrrf duty” of being a 
beast of burden, his servility, “inherited from his fathers and 
forefathers”, his attachment to a tiny individual enterprise, the fear 
of losing >vhioh compels him to renounce even the very thought of 
a “jUst reward” and to be an enemy of all “agitation,” and which, 
because of the low productivity of labour and the fact that the 
labourer is tied to one plate, turns him into a savage and, by virtue 
of economic tonditions alone, necessarily engenders his meekness 
and servility The breakdown of these reactionary features must 
unquestionably be placed to the credit of our bourgeoisie, the pro 
gressive work of the latter consists precisely in the fact that it 
severed all the lies that bound the toiler to the feudal systenij and to 
feudal traditions It replaced, and is sbll replacing, the mediEOval 
forms of exploitation — ^which were concealed by the personal rela 
tiona of the lord to his vassal, of the local kulak and merchant to 
the local peasants and handicraftsmen of the patriarchal “modest 
and bearded milhonaiie” to his “lads,” and which as a result gave 
^ nse to ultra reactionary ideas — by the exploitation of the “entre 
preneui of the nonchalant European type,” exploitation which is 
impersonal, naked and unconcealed, and which therefoie shatters 
absurd illusions and dreams It has destroyed the old aloofness 
(“settled existence”) of the peasant, who refused to know, and 
could not know^ anything but his plot of land, and has begun — by 
socialising labour and vastly increasing its productivity — to force 
the producer into the arena of social life 

In respect to Mr Yuzhakov^s argument here given, Mr Stiuve 
sa^s “Thus Mr Yuzhakov quite clearly documents the Slavophihc 
root^ of Nafodism” (p 181 , and somewhat later, summarising hia 
exposition of the sociological ideas of Narodism, he adds that the 
belief in “a peculiar development of Russia” constitutes “a historic 
al tie between Slavophilism and Narodism ” and that therefore the 
dispute between the Marxists and the Narodniks is “a natural 
continuation of the differences between Slavophilism and Western 
ism” (p 29) This latter statement, it seems to me, requires limita 
♦lion It IS indisputable that the Narodniks are very much to blame 
for a Jingoism of the lowest type (Mr^ Yuzhakov, for instance) 
It is nlsp indisputable that ignormg Marxes eociological method and 
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Ills formulation of questions concerning the direct producers is, to 
th6se Russian people ytho desire to represent the interests of these 
direct producers, equivalent to complete alienation from Western 
‘‘civilisation ” But the essence of Narodism lies still deeper, it lies 
not in the doctrine of peculiar development and in Slavophilism, 
but m the representation of the interests and ideas of the Russian 
small producer It is for this reason that there were writers among 
the Narodniks (and they were the best of the Narodniks) who, as 
Mr Struve himself admitted, had nothing m common with Slavo 
jiluhsm, who even admitted that Russia had entered the same road 
as Western Europe You can make nothing of such categories as 
Slavophilism and Westernism in the problems of Russian Narodism 
Narodism reflected a fact in Russian life which was still almost non 
existent m the period when Slavophilism and Westernism arose, 
namely, the antithetic character of the interests of labour and 
capital It reflected this fact through the prism of the living condi 
lions and interests of the small producer, it therefore reflected it 
distortedly, timidly, and created a theory which gave prominence 
not to the antagonism of social interests, hut to sterile hopes m a 
differ ent path of development And it la our duty to correct this 
mistake of Narodism by showing which social group can become 
the real representative of the interests of the direct producer 

Let us now pass to the second chaptei of Mr Struve’s book 

The author’s plan of exposition is as follows first he mentions 
the gLneral considerations which induce us to t^ard materialism as 
the only correct method of social scdence, then he sets forth the 
views of Marx and Engels, and, finally, he applies the conclu 
sions arrived at to certain phenomena of Russian life In view of 
the particular importance of the subject of this chapter, we shall 
endeavour to analyse its contents in greater detail and to note those 
points which provoke disagreement 

The author begins with the entirely correct contention that a 
theory which reduce^ tho social process to the actions of “living 
individuals,” who “set themselves aims” and “impel events ” is the 
result of a misunderstanding Nobody, of course ever thought of 
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aBcnbing to ^‘a flocial group an existence independent of the indi 
^^duaJ8 forming it** (p 31), bpt the point ifl that “the concrete 
individual la a product of all past and contemporary individuals 
t e , of a social group” (p 31) Let us explain the author’s thought 
History Mr Mikhailovsky argues is made b> “the living individual 
with all his thoughts and feelings ” Quite true But what determines 
these “thoughts and feelings”^ Can one seriously advocate the 
opinion that they anse fortuitously and do not necessarily follow 
from tho given social milieu, which serves as the malenal, the 
object of the spiritual life of the individual, and which ia reflected 
in his “thoughts and feelings” either positively or negatively, m 
the representation of the interests of one social class or another? 
And further, by what tokens are we to judge of the real “thoughts 
and feelings” of real indmdvials^ Naturally there can be only one 
such token, namely, the actions of these individuals And since we 
are dealing only with social “thoughts and feelings” one should 
add the social actions of individuals i e , social facts 

“Distinguishing the social group from the individual ” Mr Struve says, 
*Sv8 understand by the former all tho heterogeneous anteractlons between 
individuals which arise out of social life and acquire objective form in custom 
and law, in morals and morality in religious ideas’^ (p 32) 

In other words the materialist sociologist, taking the definite social 
relations of people aa the object of his inquiry, by that very fact 
also studies the real individuals from whose actions these relations 
are formed Tlie subjectiviat sociologist, beginning his argument 
supposedly witli “living individuals,” actually begins fay endownng 
these individuals mih such “thought^* and feelings” as he considers 
raUcma\ (for by isoUting laiB “indmduaW* from the concrete social 
environment he deprived himself of the possibility of studying their 
real thoughts and feelings), i e , he “begins with a utopia,” aa Mi 
Mikhailovsky was obliged to adimt^ And since, further, this so 
ciologi8t*s own ideas of what is rational reflect (without his reahs 
ing It) the given social milieu, the final conclusions he draws from 
his arguments, which seem to him a “pure” product of “modem 
science and modern moral ideas ” in fact only reflect the standpoint 
and interests of the petty bourgeois 


* Wffrh Vol III p ISS ‘Sociology Must Begin With a Utopia** 
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Ihib Itttot jjomt — ie, that a special sociological theory of the 
role of the iridividual, or of the subjective method, replaces a critical, 
materiahst enquiry by a utopia — la particularly important and, 
since It has been omitted by Mr Struve, it deserves to be dwelt on 
a little 

Let us take as an illustration the common Narodiat argument 
about the handicraftsman The Narodnik depicts the pitiable con 
dition of the handicraftsman, the po\erty of his enterprise, the 
monstrous way in which he is exploited by the merchant, who 
pockets the lion’s share of the product and leave the producer a 
few pennies for a sixteen or eighteen houi day, and concludes that 
the wretched level of production and die exploitation of the labour 
of the handicraftsman is a bad side of the given aystem But the 
handiciaflsman is not a wage worker, and that la a good side The 
good side must be preserved and the bad side destroyed, and for 
this purpose handicraft artels must be organised Here you have 
the complete Narodnik argument. 

The Marxist argu^ in a different way Acquaintance with the 
condition of an industrial pursuit evokes in him, in addition to the 
question whether it is good or bad, the question how the industry is 
oi^anised, i e , what forma the relations between handicraftsmen m 
the production of a given product take, atid why these forms and 
no others And he sees that this organisation is commodity produc 
tion, I e y production by separate producers, connected among them 
selves by the market The product of the individual producer, de 
signed for consumption by others, can reach the consumer and give 
the producer the right to receive another social product only after 
It has assumed the form of money, le, after it has undergone 
preliminary social evaluation, both qualitatively and quantitatively 
And this evaluation takes place behind the back of the producer, 
through the fluctuations of the market These market fluctuations, 
which are unknown to the producer and independent of him, are 
bound to cause inequality among the producers, are bound to ac 
centuate this inequality, impovenshmg some and putting others m 
possession of money, vshich is the product of social labour The 
reason for the power of the owner of money, the merchant, is 
therefore clear it consists in the fact that among the handicrafts 
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men, who live from day to day, at most from week to 'week, he alone 
possesses money, i e , the product of earlier social labour, which m 
hia hands hecomes capUaU an instrument for appropriotmg the 
surplus product of other handicraftsmen Hence, the Marxist con 
eludes, under such a system of social economy the expropriation 
and exploitation of the producer are absolutely inevitable, and the 
subordination of the propertyless to the propertied and the contra 
diction of their interests, which provides the content of the scienUjic 
conception of the struggle of classesy are absolutely necessary And 
consequently, the interest of the producer lies not in the reconcilia 
tion of these contradictOTy elements, but, on the contrary, in the 
development of the coniradicUon and in the development of the 
consciousness of this contradiction We aee that the growth of com 
modity production is leading to such a development of the contra 
dicbon in our country too, in Russia as the market widens and 
production grows, merchant capital becomes transfonned into in 
dustnal capital Machine industry, by finally destroying small 
isolated production (it has already been ra(^ically undermined by 
the merchant), socialises labour The system of Plusniachereiy^ 
which in handicraft production is obscured by the apparent inde 
pendence of the handicraftsman and the apparent fortuitousness of 
the power of the merchant, now becomes clear and unconcealed 
* Labour, which even in handicraft industry participated in ^*life*' 
only by the fact that it presented the surplus product to the mer 
chants, is now becoming finally ^Mifforentiated from the life’^ of 
bourgeois society This society discards it with utter frankness 
giving full fruition to its basic principle, that the producer can 
secure the means of subsistence only when he finds an owner of 
money who will condescend to appropriate the surplus pioduct of 
his labour And what ih© handicraftsman (and his ideologlst—the 
Narodnik) could not understand, namely, the profound, class 
character of the aforementioned contradiction, becomes self evident 
to the producer 'that is why the interests of the handicraftsman can 
be represented only by this advanced producer 

Let us now compare these arguments from the standpoint of 
their sociological methods 

' Profit 5queeang H-^Trorw 
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The Narodiuk assures us that he is a realist ‘‘History is made 
by hvmg mdwiduals ” and I, be declares, begin with the “feelings’' 
of the handicraftsman, whose attitude is hostile to the present system, 
and with his thoughts on the creation of a better system, whereas 
the Marxist argues about some sort of a necessity and inevitability 
He 18 a mystic and a metaphysician 

It 13 true, this mystic rejoins, that history is made by “living 
individuals” — and I, when examining the question why social rela 
lions in handicraft industry assumed such a form and no otlier (you 
have not even raised this question 0 m fact examined how “living 
individualB*’ have mode, tAeir history ^nd are still making it And 
I had a reliable criterion to show that I am dealing with “living,” 
real individals, with real thoughts and feelings this criterion was 
that their “thoughts and feelings” had already found expression in 
actions and had created definite social relations True, 1 never say 
that “history is made by living individuals” (because it seems to me 
that this is an empty phrase), but when I investigate actual social 
relations and their actual development, I am in fact examining the 
product of the activities of living individuals But you, while you 
lalk of “hvmg Individuals,” as a matter of fact take aa your starting 
point not the “living individual,” with the “thoughts and feelings” 
that are actually created by his conditions of life, by the given 
system of relations of production, but a marionette, and stuff its 
heai with your own ‘thoughts and feelings” Naturally, such a 
pursuit only leads to pious dreams, life holds aloof from you, and 
you from life ^ Burfhat la not all Just see what you aie stuffing into 
the head of this marionette, and what measures you are advocating 
In recommending to the toilers the artel, as “the path indicated by 
modem science and modern moral ideas,” you failed to note one 
httle circumstance, namely, the whole organisation of our social 
economy Not understanding that this is a capitalist economy you 
did not note that on this basi3 all possible nrtels will be nothing 
but feeble palliatives, which will do absolutely nothing to remove 

^'‘Practice mercilcMly curtalla it” (**lhe possibility of a new histoncftl 
path”), *lt shrinks, one might say, from d^y to day' (Mr Mikhailovsky, as 
quoied by P Slnrve, p 16) ^hat shrinks, of coarse, is not the ”pos»lbUity, * 
which never existed, but illusions And a good thing loo 
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either the concentration of the meatts of production, including 
money, m the hands of a minority (this concentration is an mdis 
putable fact), or the complete impoverishment of the vast mass of 
the population — palliatives which at the best will only elevate a 
handful of individual handicraftsmen to the ranks of the petty 
bourgeoisie You are turning fropa an ideologist of the toilers into 
an ideologist of the petty bourgeoisie 

Let US, however, return to Mr Struve Having shown the empti 
of the Narodniks’ arguments regarding the “individual,’* he 
contmups 

^Thal ftoc\olo«y doet^ indeed slwa>8 strive to reduce the elements of ludivid 
ualily to aooiel sources is corroborated by every attempt to explain any big 
phase m historical evolution When the historical individual or the ‘great 
man* is referred to, there is always a tendency to represent him as the 
‘vehicle* of the spirit of a certain era, as the representative of Ins time and 
hi5 actions, bis successes and failures as a nerengary result of the whoh 
preceding course of affairs^ (p 32) 

lliis general tendency of every attempt to explain 'social phenomejia, 
t e , to create a social *iuenoe, 

U clearly expressed In the doctrine that the class struggle is the basic process 
in social evolution Since the individual had bison discarded^ aorrio other ele- 
ment had \o he found fhe social group proved to be giich an element 
I p 33) 

Mr Struve :b absolutely right when he saja that the theory of the 
class struggle culminates, so to speak, the general endeavour of 
sociology to reduce the elements of individuality to social sources ** 
More, the theory of the class struggle is the first to pursue this 
endeavour so completely and consistently as to elevate sociology to 
the level of a science Xhis was achieved by the materialist definiUon 
of the conceiit “group ” In itself, this concept is sbll too indefinite 
and axbitrflTy religious, ethnographical, political, juridical and 
other phenomena maj al«o be considered a cnterion for distinguish 
ing “groups ” There is no firm token by which particular “groups” 
in each of these spheres can bo distmgmdied The theory of the 
class struggle represents a tremendous aci^uisition for social science 
for the very reason that it lays down the methods by which the 
individual can be reduced to the social with absolute precision 
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and definition Firstly, this theory e\olved the concept of the eco 
nomic formation of society Taking as a basis a fact that is funda 
mental to all human society, n^sinely, the mode of piocunng the 
means of subsistence, it connected up ivith this the relationa between 
people that are formed under the influence of the given modes of 
procuring the means of subsistence, and showed that this system of 
relations (“relations of production,'^ to ust Marx’s terminology) is 
ihe basis of society, which invests itself in political and legal forms 
and in definite trends of social thought According to Marxes theory, 
each of these systems of production relations is a separate social 
organism, whoso inception, functioning, and transition to a higher 
form, conversion into another social organism, are governed by 
special laws This theory applied to social science that objective 
general scientific criterion of repetition which the subjectivists 
declared could not be applied to sociology They argued in fact 
that owing to the tremendous complexity and variety of social 
phenomena it is impossible to study these phenomena without 
separating the important from the unimporlant, and that such a 
separation demaiufe the standpoint of “cnlically thinking” and 
“morally developed” individuals And the} thus happily arrived 
at tranafomiing social science into a senes of sermons on petty 
bourgeois morality, samples of which we have seen in the cose of 
Mr Mlkhailovsk} , who philosophised about the inexpediency of 
history and about paths directed by “the light of science ” It was 
these arguments that Marx's theory 8evere<l at the very root The 
distinction between the important and the unimportant was replaced 
by the distinction between the economic structure of society, as the 
content Eind the political and ideological form The very concept 
economic structure was explained with exactitude by a refutation of 
the views of the earlier economists, who discerned laws of nature 
wheie there is room only foi the laws of a special, historically 
defined system of relations of production The subjectiviala' argu 
menls about “society” in general meaningless arguments that did 
not go beyond petty bourgeois utopias (because even the possibility 
of generalising the most varied social systems into special forms 
of social organisms was not ascertained), were replaced by an 
investigation of definite forms of structure of society Secondly, the 
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flctiona of “living individuals** within the limits of each such eco 
domic formation of society, actions infinitely varied and apparently 
not lending themselves to systematisation, were generalised and 
reduced to the actions of groups of individuals differing from each 
other m the role they played in the system of production relations, 
in the conditions of production and, con«^uently, in their condi 
tions of life and the intereaU determined by these conditions^ — m a 
uord, to the actions of classes^ the struggle between which determines 
the dlevelopment of society This refuted the childishly naive and 
purely mechanical view of history held by the eubjectmsts, who 
rested content ivith the absolutely meaningless tliesis that history is 
mode by living individuals and who refused to examine what social 
conditions determined their actions, and how exactly Subjectivism 
was replaced by the view that the social process la a process of 
natural history — ^without which view, Af course, there could be 
no sociel science Mr Struve very justly remarks tliat “ignonng the 
individual m sociology, ox rather, removing him from sociology, 
fs essentially a particular instance of the stnvmg for scientific 
knowledge’* (p 33), and that “individuality” exists not only in the 
flpintual but also in the physical world The whole point of the 
matter is that the reduction of “individuality*’ to certain general 
laws was accomplished for the physical realm long ago, while for 
the social realinit was firmly established only hv Marx’s theory 
Another objection made by Mr Struve to the sociological theory 
of the Russian subjectivists is that in addition to all the above 
mentioned arguments, 

^flociology cannot under any circumstances recognise what wc call individual 
ity as a prlmaiy fact, since the very concept individuality (which is not sub* 
jeot to farther explanation) and the faot that corresponds to It ate the result 
of s long social process'* (p 36) 

This IS a lery true thought which le all the more worthy of being 
dwelt on because the author’s argument contains certain maccura 
cies cites tlie views of Simmel^ who, he declares, in his work 
Social DifferentUition proved the direct interdependence between the 
development of the Individual ^atid the differentiation of the group to 
\\hic\i the individual belongs Mr Struve contrasts this thesis with 
M Mikhail ovsky’s theory of the inverse dependence between the 
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development of the individual and the differentiation (‘'hetero 
geneity’’) of society 

an undifferentiated nulieu,* Mr Struve objeota, “the individual will be 
harraonioualy integral* in hia homogeneity and impersonality A 
real individual cannot be an aggregate of all the features inherent in the 
human organism in general simply because such a fullness of content 
exceeds the powers of the real individual 

‘III order tliat the individual may be differentiated, he must live in a 
differentiated milieu* (pp 38 39) 

It 18 not clear from Una exposition how exactly Simmel formu 
latea the question and how he argues But as transmitted by Mr 
Struve the formulation of the question suffers from the same defects 
that we find m the case of Mr Mikhailovsky Abstract reasoning 
about the nature of the dependence of the development (and wel 
fare) of the individual on the differentiation of society Is quite 
unscientific, because no correlation can be established that will suit 
every form of social structure The very concepts ^‘diflerentiation,’* 
“heterogeneity’’ and so on, acquiie absolutely diffeient meanings, 
depending on the particular social milieu to which they are applied 
Mr Mikhailovsky’s fundamental error consists precisely in the 
abstract dogmatism of his reasoning, which endeavours to embrace 
“progress” in general instead of studying the concrete “progress” of 
sprae concrete social formation When Mr Struve sets bis own 
general theses (described above) against Mr Mikhailovsky, he re 
peats the latter’s mistake by abendomng the depiction and explan a 
tion of a concrete process for tlie realm of nebulous and unfounded 
dogmas Let ua lake an example “Tlie harmomoua integrity of the 
individual in its content is determined by the degree of development, 
i c , the differentiation of the group,” says Mr Struve, and puts this 
phrase m italics But what are we to understand hero by the “differ 
entiation” of the group ^ Has the abolition of serfdom accentuated 
or weakened this “differentiation”^ Mr Mikhailovsky answers the 
question in the latter sense (“What Is Progress^”) , Mr Struve 
would most likelv have ansiVfered it in the former sense on the 
grounds of the increased social division of labour The one had in 
mind the abolition of distinctions of rank, the other, the creation 
of CLonomio distinctions The term, as you see, is so indefinite that 
It can be applied to opposite things Another example The transition 
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fiom capitalist manufacture to large scale machine industry may 
be regarded as a diminution of '^differentiation,” for the detailed 
division of labour among specialised workers ceases Yet there can 
be no doubt that the condiuons for the development of the individual 
are far more favourable (for the worker) precisely in the latter 
( ase The conclusion is that the very formulation of the question is 
incorrect The author himself admits that there is also an antagonism 
between the individual and t,he group (to which Mr Mikhailovsky 
also refers) 

*But life/' he add$, *ia nner mode up of absolute contradictions in life 
everything Is mohllfi and and at the same time ad me separate aides 

are in a state of constan’t interaction’ (p 39) 

If that 16 80 why was it necessary to speak of absolute interreladon'» 
between the group snd the individual, interrelations having no con 
nection with the strictly defined factor of the development of a 
definite social formation’’ Why could not the whole argument have 
been transferred to the concrete process of evolution of Russia’’ The 
author haa made an attempt to formulate the question in this wav 
and If he had adhered to it ron si ^tently his argument uonld have 
gained a great deal thereby 

It wa 0 only the division of labour— tliat fall from ftrace according to Mr Mi 
khailoysky 9 doctrins — that created the conditions for the development of the 
IndwiduaV in whose name Mr Mikhailovsky 3 U 8 lly protests against the 
modern forms of division of labour” (p 38) 

Ihat IS excellently put, only m place of “division of labour’^ he 
should have said “capitalism,’’ and, even more narrowly, Russian 
capitalism The progressive feature of capitaham consists precisely 
in the fact that it destroyed the old, cramped conditions of human 
life, which dulled the mind and prevented the producers from taking 
their destimes into their own hands The tremendous development 
of trade relations and world exchange and the constant migrations 
of vast masses of the population shattered the ancient fetters of the 
tnbe, family and territorial community and created that variegation 
of development, that “variegation of talents and wealth of social 
relations, which plays so great a role in the modern history of the 

Marx Dcr achtiehnte Brumwre S 98 asw (Karl Marx* The Jff/A 
Britmatre of I nut » Bonaparte^ p % et sisq Lenin referrcH to tbf German text 
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West 111 Rufcfiia this process wqb fully maiufested in the post Refotm 
era, when the ancient forma of labour very rapidly collapsed and 
prime place was assumed by the purchoae and sale of labour power, 
which toie the peasant from the patriarchal, semi feudal family, 
from the stupefying conditions of village life, and which replaced 
the semi feudal forms of appiopriation of surplus profit by purely 
capitalist forms This economic process was reflected in the social 
sphere by a “geneial heightening of the sense of mdmduahty/* by 
the squeezing of the landlord class out of ‘‘society’* by the com 
moners, by a heated literary war against senseless mediffival restric 
tions on the individual, and so on Tliat it uas post Reform Russia 
wluch produced this heightened sense of individuality, of personal 
dignity, the Narodniks will piobably not deny But they do not ask 
themselves what material conditions led to this Nothing of the kind, 

' of course, could have happened under seifdom And so the Narodnik 
welcomes the ‘‘emancipatory** Reform, not observing that he is guilty 
of the same shortsighted optimism as the bourgeois historians of 
whom Marx wrote that they regarded the peasant Reform through 
the chiaroscuro of “emancipation,** without observing that this 
“emancipation” consisted only m the replacement of one form by an 
other, the replacement of feudal surplus product by bourgeois sur 
plus value Exactly the same thing has happened in our country It 
was the “old raanoiial** economy, which tied men to their localities 
and divided the population into handfuls of subjects of individual 
lords, that caused the suppression of the individual And, further 
more, it was capitalism that freed the mdividual fiom all feudal fet 
ters, that placed him m independent relation to the market, that made 
him a commodity owner (and as such the equal of all other com 
modit) owners), and that heightened the sense of individuality If 
the Narodnik gentlemen are pharisaically shocked when they hear 
apeak of the progressiveness of Russian capitalism, it is only because 
they do not reflect on the material conditions winch make for those 
“benefits of progress** that mark post Reform Russia When Mr Ml 
khailovskv begins his “sociology** with the “individual** who protests 
against Russian capitalism as a fortuitous and transitory deviation 

both beoflUBo of the renporphjp aad hreauw* no Riwlan uniwlallon waa at 
that lime available 
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of Russia from the right path, he destroys his own position by 
failing to realise that it was capitalism alone that created the condi 
tions which make this protest of the individual possible This example 
once more shows us what amendments have to be made to Mr 
Struve’s arguments The question should have been made entireh 
one of Russian realities, of ascertaining what actually exists and 
why it 18 so and not otherwise It was not without good reason that 
the Narodniks did not base their whole sociology on an analysis 
of reality but on argumenta about what ^‘might be”, they could 
not help seeing that reality was mercilessly destroying their lUu 
ftions 

The author concludes his examination of the theory of ‘*indi 
viduals” with the following formulation 

To fiooiology the individual is a function of tlie environment the 
Individual is here a formal concept, whose content Is supplied by an investiga 
tion of the social group' (p 40) 

TTiifi last comparison bungs out the contrast between subjectivism 
and materialism very well When they argued about the “individuaP* 
tile subjectivists defined the contefU of this concept le ^ the 
“thoughts and feelings” of tlie individual, his social acts) a prion 
that is, they insinuated their utopias instead of “investigating the 
social group ” 

Anotlier “important aspect” of materialism, Mr Slru\e con 
hnues, “consists m the fact that economic materialism subordinates 
the idea to the fact, consciousness and what^ ought to be to being” 
fp 40) Here, of course, lo “subordinate” means to assign to a 
subordinate position in the explanation of social phenomena The 
blarodmk subjectivists do exactly the opposite they base their argu 
menls on “ideals,” without realising that these idcila can only be a 
certain reflection of reality, and, consequently, must be verified by 
facts based on facts But then thi^ latter thesis will be incompre 
bonsible to the Narodnik without explanation How is that? — he 
asks himself, ideals should judge facts, show how they should he 
changed, venfy facta, and not be verified by them To the Narodnik 
who 13 accustomed to hover in the clouds, this appears to be a 
compromise with facts I/ct us explain 

The existence of “business gt the expense of others,” the cMs^ence 
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of exploitation, will always engender ideals antithetical to this 
system among the exploited themselves and among certain repre 
sentatives of the ‘‘mtelligentsia ” 

These ideals are extremely valuable to the Marxist, he argues 
with Narodism only on the basis of the^e ideals, he argues exclu 
an ely about the construction of these ideals and their realisation 
The Narodnik thinks it enough to note the fact that gives rise 
to such ideals, then to refer to the legitimacy of the ideal from the 
standpoint of “modern science and modern moral ideas*^ (and he 
does not realise that these “modem ideas” are only concessions made 
by West European “social opimon” to the new force that is arising), 
and then to cr^ to “society” and the “state” Ensure it, protect it, 
organise it^ 

The Marxist proceeds fiom the same ideal, but he compares it 
not with “modern science and modern moral ideas but with the 
existing class contradictions, and therefore formulates it not as a 
demand of “science,” but as a demand of such and such a class, pro 
yoked by such and such social relations (which must be objectively 
investigated), and achievable only m such and such a way in conse 
quence of such and such properties of these relations If ideals are 
not based on facts in this way, they will remain but pious wishes 
with no chance of being accepted by the masses and, hence, of being 
realised 

Having thus stated the general theoretical propositions which 
compel us to regard materialism as the only correct method of social 
‘Kiience, Mr Struve proceeds to expound the views of Marx and 
Engels, quoting principally the woiks of the latter This is an 
extremely interesting and instructive part of the book 

Extremely ju^t is the author^s statement that “nowhere does one 
meet with such misunderstanding of Marx as among the Russian 
publicists” (p 44) In illustration, he first of all cites Mr Mikhailov 
skv, who regards Marx’s “historico philosophical theory” only as 
an explanation of the “genesis of the capitalist system ” Mr Struve 

‘ Engelb In Herra E Duhrlngs Umwalzung der JFissenwhaft {Herr 
Fugen Dithring^s Revoliitioji in Science — Ed ) very aptly points out that this 
Is the old psychological method of comparing one s concept not with the fact 
U reflects l>i«t with npolher concept with a oast of another fact 
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t|uitd lightly protests against this Indeed, it is a highly ohnracleustic 
fact Mr Mikhail o\ sky has written about Marx several times, hut 
he has never even hinted of the relation of Marxes method to the 
^*8ubjecti\e method of sociology” Mr Mikhailovsky has written 
about Capital and has declared hia ^solidarity” ( with Marx’s 
ecdnomic -doctune but he hua passed over m complete silence die 
question — ^for example — ^ivhether the Russian subjectivists do not 
conform to the method of Proudhon, who wanted to refashion com 
modity production in accordance with bis ideal of justice^ In what 
way does this criterion (of justice — justice eternelle differ from 
Mr Mikhailovsky’s criterion “modem science and modem moral 
ideas”? And why did Mr Mikhailovsky who has always protested 
so vigorously agamat identifying the method of the aocial sciences 
with the method of the natural sciences, not quarrel with Marx’s 
‘Statement that this method of Proudhon’s is just as absurd as if a 
chemist had desired instead of “studying the real laws of xnetabol 
ism” to altei metobolism in accordance with the laws of “affinity”^ 
Wliy did he not quarrel with Marx’s view that the social process is a 
“process of natural hKlory”"^ It cannot be explained by lack of 
acquaintance with the liteiature, the explamUioii evidently lies in 
in utter fail me or refusal to understand Mr Struie it seems to me, 
IS the first in our liteiature to have pointed this out — and that is 
greatly to his cicdit 

Let us now pass to iho^e ‘statements of the aulhoi on the suliject 
of Maixisni which evoke criticism 

Wft cannot but udnut * eaya Mr btruve that a purely philosophical proof 
ol thlB docuine baa not yel been provided, and Vhai it has not yet coped with 
die vast concrete material presented by world history "What is needed, evi 
dently is a Teconiideralion o( the facts from the standpoint of the new tbeoty , 
what Jfl needed is a crJti Jsm of the theory in accordance with facts Perhaps 
many one *ildedneBaes and over hasty gencrall sat ions would be abandoned 
fp 46) 

It IS not quite clear what the author means by * a puiely philosoph 
ical proof’? From the standpoint of Majx and Engels, philosophy 
has no ngbt to u separate, independent existence, and its matenal la 

‘ Dus Kapria} IB 2te Aufl S 62 u 38 (Capital Vol I 2ud German 
rddlon pp 62 38 — Trans) 

> terra) jii -Trant 
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divided among the various branches of positive scienco Thus one 
might understand philosophical proof to mean either a companson 
of Its pmmaes ^vlth the firmly-established laws of other sciences 
(and Mr Struve himself admitted that psychology already provides 
propositions that make it necessarv to abandon subjectivism and to 
adopt materialism) or experience m the application of this theory 
And in this connection we have the statement of Mr Stiuve himself 
that 

‘ matenallsni will always he entitled to credit for having provided a pro- 
foundly acientifio and truly philosophical [authors italics] interpretation of 
a nundier [rtola bene] of histoncal facts of vast importance’ fp 50 ) 

Tins latter statement contains the recognition by the author that ma 
terialism is the onl) scientific method in sociology, and hence, of 
course, a **reconsi deration of the facts” is required from this stand 
point, especially a reconsideration of the facts of Russian history 
and life, which have been so zealously distorted by the Russian sub 
jectivists As regards the last remark about possible “one sided 
nesses” and “over hasty generalisations,” we shall not dwell on this 
general, and therefore vague, statement, but shall turn directly to 
one of ihe amendments made by the author, “who is not infected 
with, orthodoxy,” to the “over hast) generalisations” of Marx 

It IS on the question of the state Denying the state, “Marx and 
his followers allowed themselves to go too far in their 
criticism of the modern stale’* and were guilty of “one sidedness ” 

state Mr Struve correcting this, ‘’la iVxxi of oil the or^ranisotWTv 
' of order it U, however, the orgauiBation of rule (class) dn a Bodety la 
which the Buboidlnation of certain groups to others is determined by lu 
eoonomio structure” (p 58 ) 

Tribal life, in the opinion of the author, knew tlie state, and it will 
remain even after classes are abolished, for the earmark of a stale 
IS coercive power 

It 16 simply astonishing that ivith such a surprising lack of 
arguments the author criticises Marx from his professorial stand 
point First of all, he quite wrongly regards coercive power as the 
earmark of the state there is a coercive power in every human com 
mumty, and there was one in the tribal system and in the family, 
but there was no state “The essential feature of the stale,” says 
Fngelfl in the work fropi which Mr Struve took the quotation about 
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the state, ‘‘is a public potver separated from the mass of the people’* 
{UrsprutiQ der Famlie uaw^ 2 te Aufl> S B 4 ) and aomeWhat 
earlier he speaks of the institution of the naucrary and says that it 
“undermined the tribal system in two ways firstly, bv creating a 
public power {offenthcke GewaU)^ which no longer simply com 
cided witli the sum total of the armed people Thus the earmark of 
a state is the exifltence of a separate class of people in whose hands 
power 18 concentrated Obviously, nobody could use the term state 
of a community m which the “organisation of order” is administered 
in turn by all its members Furthermore, Mr Stnive’s arguments are 
still more unsubstantial in relation to the modern state To say of 
It that It IS “first of all [51c!] the orgamsation of order” Is to fail to 
comprehend one of the most important points in Marx’s theory The 
particular stratuim with which the power in modern society lies is 
the bureaucracy The direct and intimate connection betiveen this 
organ and the class of the bourgeoisie, which rules modern society 
13 apparent both from history (the bureaucracy was the fiist politi 
cal V, capon of the bourgeoisie against the feudal lords, and against 
the representatives of the “old nobiht)” system in general, and the 
first appearance in the arena of political rule of people who were 
not highborn landowners, but commoners, “petty bourgeois”) and 
from the very conditions of the formation and recruitment of this 
class, acce^^a to which is open only to bourgeois who have “risen 
from the people,” and which 19 connected with that bourgeoisie bv 
thousands of very strong ties 2 Tlie author’ mistake 19 all the more 
vexing because it is precisely the Russian Narodniks, against whom 
he conceived the excellent idea of doing battle, who do not realise 
that every bureaucracy, by its hietoncal origin, its present day 
'source and its purpose, is purely and exclusively a bourgeois msti 

I Origin of the Foi^iUy Pmau Property and the Slate — Trmts 

* C/ IC Marx Burgerkrieg m Frankreich S 23 Leipzig 1876 (The Civil 
fFar in France — Trans ) and Der achtzehnte Brummre, S 45 46, Hamburg 1885 
{The ISih Bnutimre 0 } Louis Bonaparte-^Trans ) ”But it i« with the malm© 
nanco of that extonsive slalo machine In iU numerous ramifications [ie t the 
bureaucracy] that the material interosta of tile French hourgeoiaie are Inter 
woven in precisely the cloeeat fashion Here it finds posts for Its stniplufl 
population and makes up in the form of state salaries for what it cannot 
oocket in ih© fom of profits intereats rents and honoraTiuma ** {The 
prwumrc of Loms Bonaparte p Fng rd Mn*irow ]934 — Tran'^ 
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lution, to whidh only ideologists of the petty lourgeoisie are capable 
of turning in the interests of the producer 

It IS also worth while to dwell a httle on the attitude of Marxism 
to ethics On pp 64 65 the author quotes the excellent explanation 
given by Engels of the relation between freedom and necessity 
^Treedom Is the understanding of necessity ” Far from assuming 
fatalism, determinism in fact provides a basis for reasonable action 
One cannot refrain from adding that the Russian subjectivists could 
not understand even so elementary a question as freedom of will 
Mr Mikhailovsky helplessly confused determinism 'with fatalism 
and found a solution in falling between two stools not desir 
ing to deny the rule of law, he asserted that freedom of will is a 
fact of consciousness (properly speaking, this is an idea which 
Mr Mikhailovsky borrowed from ^rtov) and can therefore serve 
os a basis of ethics It is clear that, applied to sociology, these ideas 
could provide nothing but a utopia or a vapid morality which 
Ignores the class struggle that is going on in society One therefore 
cannot deny the justice of Sombart’s remark that **in Marxism itself 
there is not a gram of ethics from beginning to end’^ theoretically, 
it subordinates “the ethical standpoint” to the “principle of causal 
it)”, practically, it reduces it to the class struggle 

Mr Struve supplements the exposition of materialism by an 
evaluation from the materialist standpoint of “two factors which 
play a very important part in all Narodnik arguments the in 
telhgentsia and the state” (p 70) This evaluation again reflects the 
“unorthodoxy” of tlie author that was noted above in connechon 
with his objectivism^ 

**!£ all social groups in genoral represent a real force only to die extent 
that they coincide with social classes or belong to them, then, evidently, 
♦the non ^state ftnieUigenlsia is not a refil goclal force” (p 70) 

Of couise, in the abstract and theoretical sense the author is nght 
He catches the Narodniks on their own statements, so to speak You 
say that it is the intelligentsia that must direct Russia along “differ 
ent paths” — hut you do not understand that since it does not belong 
to any class, it Is a cipher You boast that the Russian non estate 
intelligentsia has always been distinguished for the “purity” of its 
ideas — but that is exact^ why It has always been impotent The 
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* author^B criticiftm 25 confined to comparing the absurd Narodnik idea 
of the omnipotence of the intelligentsia with his perfectly correct 
idea of the ^hmpotence of the intelligentsia in the economic process’* 
(p 71) But this comparison, la not enough In order to judge the 
Russian ‘*non estate intelligentsia” as a special group m Russian 
society which is so characteristic of the whole post Reform era^ — an 
era in which the noble was finally squeezed out by the commoner — 
and which undoubtedly played and is still pla)mg a certain historic 
al role, we must compare the ideas, and still more the programmes, 
of our “non estate intelligentsia” with the position and the interests 
of the given classes of Russian societ'V To remoie the possibility 
of our being ‘suspected of partiality, we shall not makq this com 
parison ourselves, but shall confine ourselves to referring to the 
Narodnik whose article was commented on in Chapter I The conclu 
Sion that follows from all his comments is quite definite, namely, that 
the advanced, libeiah “democratic” intelligentsia of Russia was a 
bourgeois intelligentsia The fact that the intelligentsia was “non es 
tate” in character in no way precludes the class origin of its ideas 
The bourgeoisie has always and everywhere rwen against feudalism in 
the name of the abolition of the social estates — and in our country, 
too, the non estate intelligentsia rose against the ancient aristocratic 
system of social estates The bourgeoisie has always and everywhere 
opposed the obsolete framework of the estates and other medneval 
msbtutions in the name of the whole “people,” within which class 
contradictions weic still undeveloped And it was right, both in the 
\7est and in Russia, Jiecause the inslitutiona criticised were actually 
hampering everybody As soon us the social estate system in Russia 
was dealt a vigoious blow (1861), the antagonism within the “peo 
pie” immediately became apparent, and at the same time, and b> 
virtue of this, antagonism became apparent within the non estate 
mtelligentsia — between the liberals and the Narodniks the ideolo 

^ gists of the peasants (among whom the first Russian ideologists of 
the direct producers still did not, and could not, see the formation 
of antithetical classes) Subsequent economic development led to a 
more cnmpleto disclosure of the sociol antitheses within Russian 
society and compelled the recognition of the fact that the peasantry 
was becoming disintegrated into a rural bourgeoisie and a prole 
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tanat Narodiam had already almost complete!) become an ideology 
of the petty bourgeoisie, Marxism havmg separated off from it The 
Russian “non estate intelligentsia,” therefore, represents “a real so 
clal force” inasmuch as it defends general bvurgeois interests ^ If, 
nevertheless, this force was unable to cieate institutions suitable to 
the interests it defended, if it was unable to change ‘‘the atmosphere 
of modern Russian culture” (Mr V V ), if “active democracy m the 
era of the political struggle” gave way to “social indifferentism” 
(Mr V V in Ncdelya^ 1894, No 47), the cause of tins liea not only 
in the dreaminess of our native “non estate intelligentsia,” but, and 
chiefly, m the position of those classes fiom which it emerged and 
from which it drew its strength, in their duality It is undeniable that 
the Russian ‘ atmosphere” entailed many disadvantages for them, 
but It also gave them certam advantages 

In Russia, especially great is the historical role of the class 
which, in the opimon of the Narodniks, is not the vehicle of “the 
pure idea of labour”, its “actuity cannot be lulled by promiees 
in the sweet by and by Tlierefore the fact that the Marxists refer 
to It, far from “breaking the democratic tliread ’ — as is asserted by 
Mr V V , who specialises in the invention of the most incredible 
absurdities about the Marxists — catches up this “thread,” which an 
indifferent “society” allows to fall from its hands, and demands that 
It be developed, strengthened and brought closer to life 

Connected with Mr Struve’a incomplete appraisal of the intelli 
gentsia is his not altogether happy formulation of the following 
proposition 

“II must b© proved” he ?ays ”thfli the du»mtegraUon Uie old economic 
Bystera is inevitable” (p 71) 

Firstly, what doe« the author mean b) “the old economic system”? 
Serfdom’ But its disintegration does not havp to be proved “Popu 

^ Tlie petty boiirgeojs nature of the vaat mnjonty of the wishes of the 
Narodniks has been pointed out in Chapter I Wishes which do not come 
under this description (such as the ‘socialisation cf labour’ ) hold a minute 
place m modem NarodiSm Both Rimkoye Bogatsvo (1893, No 11 12 Yu 
zhakov’s article on “Probleins of the Economic Development of Russia’ ) and 
Mr V V {Essays in Theoretical Economics St Petersburg 1895) protest 
agamat Mr N — on who severely’ (Mr Yuzhtikov’s ctpresslon) commented 
on the outworn panacea of oreditfl extension of npririmnre, mlgrotlon etc 
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lar production^'*^ But he lumaelf later says, and quite juatl}, that 
this word combination “does not correspond to any real historical 
system” (p 177), in other words, that it is a myth, because after the 
abolition of “serfdom” commodity production began to develop in 
our country very rapidly The author was probably refeirmg to that 
stage in the development of capitalism when it had not yet entire 
1) disentangled itself from medieval institutions, when merchant 
capital was still attong and when small scale production still pre 
vailed for the greater part of the producers Secondly, what does the 
author regard aa the criterion of this inevitability? The mle of 
certain, classes or othei or the properties of the given system of 
pioducUon relations? In either case it amounts to recording the. 
exwrencfi of one or another (capitalist) system , it amounls to record 
lag o /act, and under no circumstances should it have been trans 
planted to the realm of reflections on the futuie Such reflections 
should have been left the monopoly of Messieurs the Narodniks, who 
are seeking “different paths for the fatherland ” The author himself 
says on the very next page that every state is “an expression of the 
rule of definite social classes” and that “there must be a re distnbu 
lion of the social force between various classes for the slate to 
radically change Us course” (p 72) All this is profoundly true and 
very accurately aimed against the Narodniks, and consequently, the 
question should be put m a different way the existence (and not the 
“inevitable disintegration,” etc ) of capitalist relations of production 
in Russia must be proved, it must be proved that the Rii3<^ian data 
also justifies the law that “commodity production is capitalist pio 
duction,” le, that in our country too commodity production is 
everywhere grooving into capitalist production, it must be proved 
that everywhere a system prevails which by its very nature la hour 
geois, arbd that it is the rule of this cla<^s, and not the famous Narod 
nik “fortuitousnesses,” or “policy,” etc , that leads to the liberation 
of the producer from the means of production and to his conducting 
hia business everywheyo for the account of otliers 

With this we shall conclude our examination of the first part of 
Mr Sti:uve*B book, which bears a general character 
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THE STATE 

A Lecture Delivered at the Sverdlov University^ July II, 1919 

Comrades, according to the plan adopted by you and conveyed 
to me, the subject of today’s talk la the state I do not know how 
familiar you are already yn\h this subject If I am not mistaken 
your courses have only just begun and this is the first time you have 
had to approach this subject systematically If that is so, then it may 
very well be tliat 1 may not succeed in the first lecture on this diJflficult 
subject m making my exposition sufficiently clear and comprehensible 
to many of my hearers And if this should prove to be the case, I 
would request you not to be perturbed by the fact, because the quea 
tion of the state is a most complex and difficult one, perhaps one that 
more than any other has been confused by bourgeois scholars, writers 
and philosophers It should not tlierefore be expected that a clear un 
derstanding of this subject can be obtained from one brief talk, at a 
first sitting After the first talk on this subject you should make a 
note of the passages which you have not understood or which are 
not clear to } ou, and return to them a second, a third and a fourth 
time, so that what you have not understood may be further supple 
mented and explained afterwaids, both by reading and by various 
lectures and talks I hope that we may manage to meet once again 
and that then we shall be able to exchange opinions on all supple- 
mentary questions and to see what has remained most unclear I 
also hope that in addition to talks and lectures you will devote some 
time to reading at least some of the most important works of Marx 
and Engels I have no doubt that these most important works are to 
be found in the catalogues of literature and in the handbooks which 
aie available to the pupils of the Soviet and Party school, and al 
though, again, some of you may at first be dismayed by the difli 
culty of the exposition, I must again warn you that you should not 
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be perturbed by this fact and that ishat is uncleur at a fir'll reading 
will become clear at a ser’ond reading, or when you «»ubsequentl) 
approach the question from a somewhat different angle For I once 
more repeat that the question is so complex and has been so Lonfused 
i>y bourgeois Bcholara and wnlcrs that anybody who desires to study 
this question seriou<<ly and to master U independently must attack it 
several times, return to it again and again and consider the question 
from various angles in order to attain a clear and definite under 
standing of it And it uil) be all the easiei to return to this question 
because it la such a fundamental, such a basic question of all politics 
and because not only in such stormy and revolutionary times as the 
present, but even in the most peaceful times, you uill come acio*^^ 
this question in any neuspaper in connection with any economic or 
political question Every day, an one connection or another, you will 
be returning to this question what is the state, what is its nature 
what IS Its significance and what is the attitude of our Part) , the 
Part} that is fighting for the overthrow of capitalism, the Communjsf 
Party — what is its attitude to the state? And the chief tlung is that 
aa a result of your reading, as a result of the talk*' and lectures you 
uill hear on the state, you should acquire the ability to approacli this 
question independent!) since you will be meeting this question on 
the most vaued nrcasion^i in connection with the most trifling que** 
lions, in the most imcxpeUed conjunctures nnd in rliscussions and 
disputes with opponents Only when you learn to find your ^va^ 
about in dependent! V in this question mn\ }ou considei yourself <?ufli 
ciently confirmed in your convicUoiis and able with sufficient bUc 
resa to defend them against anybody and at any time 

After these brief romaiks I shall proceed to deal with the quf*^ 
Uon itaelf — what is the state how did it arise and what fundamcni 
ally should be the altitude to the state of the Party of the working 
class, which is fighting for the rompletp o\erthrnw of rnpitab^^m"* 
the Communist Party? 

I have alieady said that )ou will •^rarcel) find another question 
which has been so confused deliberately or not by the represent i 
tives of bourgeois science, philosophy, juiispiudencr^ political econo 
my and journnli'»m as the question of the state To this day thi«i 
quc^ition \er\ oftf‘n (onftwd wuh qur'^hnuf^ not only 
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icpreaciUa Lives of religious doctrines (xt 13 quite natuial io expect 
It of them) , but even people wh.o consider themselvea free from reii 
gious prejudice, very often confuse die special question of the state 
with questions of religion and endeavour to build up a doctrine — 
often a complex one, with an ideological, philosoplucal appioach 
and foundation — which claims tliat the state is gometlimg divine, 
something eupcrnnlural, that xt is a certain force, by virtue of which 
mankind has lived, and which confers on people, or which can con 
ter on people, which brings Avxth it, something that is not of man, but 
IS given him from without — that it is a force of divine origin And 
il must be said that this docliine is bo cloaefy bound up with the 
interests of the exploiting classes — the landlords and tlie capitalists 
— so serves their interests, has so deeply permeated all the customs, 
views and science of the gentlemen who represent the bourgeoisie, 
that you will meet with relics of it on every hand, even the view of 
die state held by the Meuaheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, who 
reject with disgust the suggestion that they are under the sway of 
religious prejudices and are conviiiced that they can regard the 
state with sober eyes This question has been eo confused and com 
plicated because it affects the interests of the rulmg classea more than 
any other (yieldmg m this respect only to the foundations of eco 
nomic science) The doctrine of the state serves as a justification 
of social privilege, a justification of the existence of exploitaUon, a 
justification of tlie existence of capitalism — and that is why it would 
be the greatest mistake to expect impartiality on this question, to 
approach this question in the belief that people who claim to be 
scientific can give you a purely ecientific view on the subject When 
you have become familiar with this question and have gone into it 
sufficiently deeply, you will always discern in the question of the 
state, in the doctrine of the state, in the theory of the state, the mutual 
struggle of different classes, a struggle which is reflected or expiesaed 
m the conflict of views on the state, in the estimate of the role and 
significance of the state 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible we must 
cost at least a fleeting glance back on the history of the nse and 
development of the slate The most reliable thing in a quesUon of 
Bocial science and one tfist is most neceswy in order really to ac 
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quire the htibit of appv caching this question concctl> and not aUoi\ 
mg oneself to get lost m the mesa of detail or in the immense variety 
of conflicting opinions — ^the mobt important thing in order to ap 
proach this question scientifically is not to forget the underlying 
historical connection, to examine every question from the standpoint 
of how the given phenomenon arose in history and what principal 
stages this phenomenon passed through in its development, and, from 
the standpoint of its development, to examine what the given thing 
has become today 

I hope that in connection with the question of the state >ou will 
acquaint yourselves with Engels’ book The Ongm of the famiiy, 
Private Property and the State This is one of the fundamental woiks 
of modern Socialism, every phrase of which can be accepted with 
confidence, in the assurance that it has not been said at random but 
is baaed on immense historical and political material Undoubted 
ly, not all the parts of this work have been expounded in an equally 
popular and comprehensible way some of them assume that the 
reader already possesses certain knowledge of history and economics 
But I again repeat that you should not be perturbed if on reading 
this work you do not understand it at once That hardly happens 
to anyone But returning to it later, when your interest has been 
aroused, you wall succeed in understanding the greater part of it, 
if not the whole of it I mention this book because it gives the 
correct approach to the question in the sense mentioned It begins 
with a historical sketch of the origin ot the state 

In order to approach this question correctly, as every other 
question, for example, the question of the ongm of capitalism, the 
^iploitation of man by man, Socialism, how Socialism arose, what 
conditions gave rise to it — every such question o^n be approached 
soundly and confidently only if we cast a glance back on the history 
of Its development as a whole In connection with this question it 
should first of all be noted that the state has not always existed 
There was a time when there was no state It appears wherever and 
whenever a division of society into classes appears, whenever ex 
ploiters and exploited appear i 

Bbfore the first form of exploitation of man by man arose, the 
first form of division into classes — slaveowners and slaies — there 
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existed the patriarchal family, as it is sometimes called, the clan 
family Fairly definite traces of these primitive times have survived 
in the life of many prmiUive peoples, and if you take any work 
whatsoever on primitive culture, you will always come across more 
or less definite descriptions, indications and recollections of the fact 
that there was a time, more or less similar to primitive Communism 
when the division of society into slaveowners and slaves did not 
exist And in those times there was no slate, no special apparatus fox 
the systematic application x)f force and the subjugation of people by 
force Such an apparatus is called the state 

In primitive society, when people still h\ed in small tribea and 
were stili at the lowest stages of their development, in a condition 
approximating to savagery — an epoch from which modern, civilised 
human society is separated by several thousands of years — there 
were yet no signs of the existence of a stale We find the predomin 
ance of custom, authority, respect, the power enjoyed by the elders 
of the tribe, wo find this power sometimes accorded to women^ — the 
position of women tlien was not like the unfranchised and oppressed 
condition of women today — but nowhere do we find a special cate 
gory of people who are set apart to rule others and who, in the 
inleiests and with the purpose of rule, systematically and permanent 
ly command a certain apparatus of coercion, an apparatus ot 
violence, such es is represented at the present time, as you all 
realise, by the armed detachments of troops, the prisons and the 
other means of subjugating the vnll of others by force — all tliat 
which constitutes the essence of the state 

If wo abstract oui selves from the ao called religious teachings 
subtleties, philosophical aiguments and the various opiniona ad 
vanced b) bourgeois scholars, and li> to get at the real essence of 
the matter, we ^^hall find that the state really does amount to svich an 
i apparatus of rule separated out from human society When there 
appears such a special group of men who are occupied w-ith ruling 
and nothing else, and who in order to rule need a special apparatus 
of coercion and of subjugating the will of others by force — prisons 
special detachments of men, aimies, etc — there appears the stale 

‘ Thh 1*1 a rercrenre to ibe form of podely kno^vn as the *matriarchate * 

^Bd 
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But Iherc was a lime %vhen thtrc ivas no state, when general tics, 
society Itself, discipline and the ordering of work were maintained 
by force of cu’^lom and tradition, or b> the anthont) or the respect 
enjoyed by the elders of the tribe or by women — who in those times 
not only frequently enjoyed equal status with men, but not infre 
quently enjoyed even a higher status — and when there was no special 
category of persons, specialists in ruling History shows that the state 
as a special apparatus for coercing people arose only wherever and 
whenever there appeared a division of society into classes, that is, 
a division into groups of people some of whom are permanently m 
a position to appropriate the labour of others, when some people 
exploit others 

And this division of society into classes must always he clearly 
borne in ihind as a fundamental fact of lustory The development 
of all human aocielies for thousands of years, in all countries without 
exception, reveals a general conformity to law, regularity and con 
sistency m tins development, so that at first we had a society without 
classes — the first patriarchal, primitive societ), in which there were 
no aristocrats, then we had a society based on slavery — a glaveown 
mg society The whole of modern cnihsed Europe has passed 
through tbs stage — slavery ruled supreme two thousand years ago 
The vast majonty af the peoples of other parts of the world also 
passed through this stage Among the less developed peoples traces 
of slavery survive to this day, you mil find tlie mstituUon of slavery 
in Africa, for example, at the present time Slaveowners and slaves 
were tlie fiist important class divisions The former group not only 
owned all the means of production — the land and tools, howeVer 
primitive they may have been m those times — but also owned people 
This group was known as slaveowners, while those who laboured and 
supplied labour for others were kno^vn as slaves 

This form was followed in history by another — feudalism In the 
great majority of countries slavery evoIvLd into feudalism The 
fundamental divisions of society were now the feudal landlords and 
the peaaant serfs The form of relations between people ohanged 
The sl^iveownerfl had regarded the slaves as their property, the law 
had confirmed this view* and regarded the slsie as a chattel com 
pletely owned by the slaveovmer As far as the peasant serf was 
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conoorned, class oppreaaioti and dependence remained, but it was 
not considered that the feudal landlord owned the peasants as chat 
tela, but that he was only enutled to iheir labour and to compel them 
to perform certain services In pracbee, as you knoiv, feudalism, 
especially in Russia, where it survived longest of all and assumed tbe 
grossest forms, in no way differed from slavery 

Further, with the development of trade, the appearance of the 
world market and the development of money circulation, a new 
class arose within feudal society — the capitalist class From the 
commodity, the exchange of commodities and the nse of the power 
of money, there arose the power of capital Dunng the eighteenth 
century — or rather, from the end of the Lighteenth century and 
during the nineteenth century — revolutions took place all over the 
world Feudalism was eliminated in all the countries of Western 
Europe This took place latest of all in Russia In 1861 n radical 
change took place in Rus^iia as well, os a con'^equ^nce of which one 
form of society was replaced by another — feudalism was replaced 
by capitalism, under which division into classes remained as well 
as various traces and relics of feudalism, but in which the division 
into classes fundamentally assumed a new form* 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land, the owners of the 
mills and factories in all capitalist countries constituted and still 
constitute an insignificant mmonty of the population who have com 
plete command of the labour of the whole people and who 
therefore command, oppress and exploit the whole mass of labourers, 
the majority of whom ire proletarians, wage workers, that procure 
their livelihood in the process of production only by the sale of 
their labour power With the transition to capitalism, the peasants, 
^Ybo were already impoverished and downtrodden in feudal times 
were converted partly (the majoritv) into proletarians, and partly 
(the minority) into wealthy peasants who themselves hired workers 
and who constituted a rural bourgeoisie 

This fundamental fact — the transition of society from primitive 
forms of slavery to feudalism and finally to capitalism^ — yon must 
always hear in mind, for only by Tcmembering this fundamental fact 
only by inserting all political doctrines into tins fundamental frame 
work will you be able properly to appraise these doctrines and tn 
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understand what they refer to, for each of these great periods in the 
history of mankind — alaveowning feudal and capitalist — embraces 
scores and hundreds of centuries and presents such a of political 
forms, such a variety of political doctrines, opinions and revolutions, 
that we can understand this extieme diversity and immense variety — 
especiaUy in connection with the political, plulosophical and other 
doctrines of bourgeois scholars and politicJana^only if we firmly 
hold to the guiding thread, this division of society into classes and 
this change in the forms of class rule, and from this •^landpomt 
examine all social questions — economic, political, spiritual, ilU 
gious, etc 

If you examine the Mate from the standpoint of this fundamental 
division, you will find that before the division of society into classes, 
as I have already said, no state existed But as the social division 
into classes arose and took firm root, as class society arose, the 
slate also arose and took firm root The history of mankind knows 
scores and hundreds of countries that have passed through and are 
still passing through slavery, feudalism and capitalism In each of 
these countries, despite xhb immense historical changes that have 
taken place, despite all the political vicissitudes and all the rev el u 
tions associated with this development of mankind, in the transition 
from slavery tJirough feudalism to capitalism and to tlie present 
worldwide struggle against capitaiism, you will always discern the 
nse of the state It haa alwajs been a certain apparatus which 
separated out from society and consisted of a group of people en 
gaged solely, or almost solely, or mainlv, in ruling Peojile are 
divided into ruled and into specialists in ruling, those who rise 
above society and are called rulers, representatives of the state 
This apparatus, this group of people who rule others, always takes ' 
command of a certain appaiatus of coercion, of physical force, ir 
respective of whether this coercion of people is expressed in the 
primitive club, or — ^in the epoch of slaverj — m more perfected 
types of weapons, or in the firearms which appeared in the Middle 
Ages, or, finally, m modern weapons, which in the twentieth century 
are marvels of technique and are entirely based on the latest Achieve 
ments of htodem technology The methods of coercion changed, but 
whenever there was a stale there existed in every aociety a group of 
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pel sons wlio ruled, who commanded, who dominated and who in 
order to maintain their power possessed an apparatus of physical 
coercion, an apparatus of violence, with those weapons which 
corresponded to the technical level of the given epoch And by 
examining these general phenomena, by asking ourselves why no 
state existed when there were no classes, when there were no ex 
ploiters and exploited, and why it arose when classes arose — only in 
tins way shall we find a definite answer to the question of the 
essence of the slate and its significance ^ 

The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of one class 
ovei another When there were no classes in society, when before 
the epoch of slavery, people laboured m primitive conditions of 
greater equality. In conditions when productivity of labour was still 
at its lowo3t, and when primitive man cauldl barel} procure the 
wherewithal for the crudest and most primitive existence, a special 
group of people especially separated off to rule and dominate over 
the rest of society had not yet arisen, and could not have arisen 
Only when the first foiTn of the division of society into classes 
appeared, only when slaver > appeared, when a certain class of 
people, tby concentrating on the crudest forms of agricultural labour, 
could produce a certain •surplus, when this burplus was not absolutely 
casentlal for the most wretched existence of the slave and passed 
into the hands of the slaveownei, when in this way the existence of 
this class of slaveowners took firm root — then in order that it might 
take firm root it was essential that a state should appear 

And this stale did appear — ^the alaveowning state, an apparatus 
which gave the slaveowners power and en ibled them to rule over 
the slaves Botl^ society and the state were then much smaller than 
I hey are now, they possessed an incomparably weakei apparatus 
of communication — the modem means of communication did not 
then exist Mountains, rivers and seas were immeasurably greater 
obstacles than they are now, and the formation of the state was 
confined wlthm far narrower geographical boundaries A technical 
ly weak state apparatus served a state confined within relatively 
narrow boundaries and a nairov> circle of action Nevertheless there 
did exist an apparatus which Lompelled the slaves to remain in 
slavery, which kept one part of society subjugated to and opprci»scd 
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Ivy another It la impossible to compel the greatei pait of society 
to IV oik ft'^elemaUcally for the other part o£ society ivitliout a 
permanent apparatus of coeicion So long as there were no classes, 
there was no apparatus like this When cla^^ses appeared, everywhere 
and always as this division grew and took fiimer hold, there also 
appeared a special institution — the <iUte The foims of state were 
extremely varied During the period of slavery we already find 
diverse forms of the state in the most advanced, cultured and most 
Civilised countries according to tho standards of the time, for 
example, m ancient Greece and Rome, which, rested entirely on 
slavery At that lime ihe difference waa already axiaing between the 
monardiy and the irpubhc, between the aristocracy and the democia 
oy 'A monarchy is the power of a single person, a republic is the 
absence of any non elected power, an aristocracy is the power of a 
relatively small minority a democracy is the power of the people 
(democracy in Greek liteially means the power of the people) All 
these differences arose m the epoch of slavery Despite these differ 
ences the state in slave times was a slavo^ state irrespective of 
whether it was a monarchy or a republic, aristocratic or democratic 
In every course on the history of ancient times, when hearing a 
lecture on this subject you will hear about the struggle which was 
waged between the monarohical and republican Mates But the fun 
damental fact is that the slaves were not regarded as human beings — 
they were not only not regarded as cuizens, but not even os human 
beings Roman law regarded them as chaltele The law on murder, 
not to mention tifie othei laws for the protection of the person, did 
not extend to slaves It defended only the alaveowneis, who were 
alone recognised as citizens with full rights But whether a monarchy 
was inaiituted or a republic, xt was a monarchy of the slaveowners 
or a republic of the slaveowiers All rights under them were enjoyed 
b) the slaveowners, while the slave was a chattel in the eyes of the 
law, and not only could any sort of violence be perpetrated against 
a slave, but even the murder of a slave was not considered a crime 
Slaveovmmg republics differed in their internal organisation there 
were aristocratic republics and democratic repubUca la an aristo 
cratic republic a small number of privileged persons took part in 
the elecbcns, in a democratic republic everybody took part m the 
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elections — but again only the slaveowners, e\eiybody except the 
alavee This fundamental fact must be borne in mind because it 
throws more light than any other on the question of the state and 
clearly demonstrates the nature of the state 

The state is a machine for the oppression of one class by another, 
a machine for keeping m subjugation to one class other, subordinated 
classes Theie are various forma of this machine In the slaveowning 
state we had a monarchy, an aiistocratic republic or even a demo 
era tic republic In fact the forms of government varied extremely, 
but then essence was always the same the slaves enjoyed no rights 
and constituted an oppressed class, they were not regarded as 
human beings We find the some state of affairs in the feudal state 
The change in the foim of exploitation transformed the slave 
state into the feudal state This was of immense importance In slave 
society the slaie enjoys no rights whatever and is not regarded as a 
human being, in feudal society the? peasant is tied to the soil The 
chief feature of feudalism was that the peasants (and at that time 
the peasants constituted the majontv, there was a very poorly devel 
oped urban population) were considered attached, or in fee, to the 
land — bonce llie term feudalism The peasant might work a definite 
number of days for himself on the plot assigned to him by the 
landlord , on the other days the peasant serf worked for this lord The 
essence of class society remained society was based on class exploi 
tation Only the landloids could enjoy full rights, the peasants had 
no rights at all In practice their condition differed very little from 
the condition of slaves in the slave state Neveicheless a wider rosd 
was opened for their emancipation for the emancipation of the 
peasants, amce the peasant serf was not ref^arded as the direct proper 
ty of the landlord He could work part of his time on his own 
plot, could, so to speak, belong to liimself to a certain extent, and 
witli the wider opportunities for the development of exchange and 
trade relations the feudal system steadily disintegrated and the acopi? 
of emancipation of the peasantry steadily widened Feudal society 
was always more complex dian slave society Thcic was a greater 
element of the development of trade and industry, winch even in 
those days led to capUalisin In ihc Middle Ages feudalism pre 
dominated And heie too the forms of state differed, here too we find 
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both mojiarchies and republics although much moxu weakly ex 
pressed Rut always the feudal landlord was regarded as the only 
ruler The peasant serfs were absolutely excluded from all political 
rights 

Both under slavery and under the feudal system the small minority 
of people could not dominate over the vast majority without coercion 
History is full of the constant attempts- of the oppreased classes to 
nd themselves of oppression The history of slavery contains records 
of wars of emancipation from slavery whirh lasted for decades In 
cidentally, the name ^Sparlocist” now adopted by the German 
ComiDuni3ts--lhB only German parly which is really fighting the 
)oke of capitalism — ^waa adopted by them because Spartacus was 
one of the moat prominent heroes of one of the greatest revolts of 
slaves svhich took place about two thousand years ago For many 
years the apparently omnipotent Roman Empire^ which rested entire 
ly on slavery, expenenced the shocks and blows of a vast uprising 
of slaves who aimed and united to form a vast army under the 
leadership of Sparia^ua In the end they were defeated, captured and 
toi lured by the slaveowners Such civil wars mark the whole history 
of the existence of dess society I have just mentioned an example 
of the greatest of these civil wars in the epoch of slavery The whole 
epoch of feudalism is likewise marked by constant uprisings of the 
peasants For example, in Germany in the Middle Ages the struggle 
between the two classes — the landlords and the serfs — assumed wide 
dimensions and was transformed into a civil war of the peasants 
against the landlords You arc all familiar with similar examples of 
repeated uprisings of the peasants against the feudal landlords in 
Russia 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their power, the 
landlords had to have on apparatus by which they could subjugate 
<L vast number of people and subordinate them to certain laws and 
regulations^ and all these laws fundamentallv amounted to one 
thing — the maintenance of the power of the landlords ovci the 
peasant serfs And thia was the feudal state, which in Russia, for ex 
ample, or in extremely backward Asiatic countries, where feudal 
jsm prevails to this day — differed in form-^was either republican 
or mouarclucal V!Tier\ the stale woe a monaichy the rule of one pel 
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8on was recognised » when it was a republic, the participation in 
one degree or another of the elected representatives of landloid 
society was recognised — this was in feudal society Feudal society 
represented a division of classes under which the vast majonty^ — 
the peasant serfs — were completely subjected to an insignificant 
minority — the landlords, who owned the land 

The development of trade, the development of commodity ex 
change, led to the crystallisation of a new class — the capitalists 
Capital arose at the iclose of the Middle Ages when after the 
discovery of America, world trade developed enormously, when the 
quantity of precious mclals increased, when silver and gold became 
the means of exchange, when money circulation made it possible for 
individuals to hold Iremendous wealth Silver and gold were recog 
nised as wealtli all over the world The economic power of the land 
lord class declined and the power of the new class — the representa 
lives of capital — developed The reconstruction in society was such 
that all citizens supposedly became equal, the old division into slave 
owners and slaves disappeared all were regarded as equal before 
the law irrespective of what capital they owned, whether they owned 
land as private property, or were starvelings who owned notliing but 
their labour powei — they were all equal before the law The law 
protects evei)body equally, it protects the property of those who 
have it from attack by the masses who, possessing no property, pos- 
sessing nothing but their labour power, grow steadily impovenshed 
and ruined and become converted into proletarians Such is capitalist 
society 

I cannot dwell on it in detail You will return to this question 
when you come to discuss the programme of the Party — you will then 
hear a description of capitalist society Tins society advanced agamst 
serfdom, against the old feudal system under the slogan of liberty 
But it was liberty for those who owned property And when feudal 
ism was shattered, which occurred at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth centniy — it occurred in 
Russia later than in other countries, in 1861 — the feudal state was 
superseded by the capitalist state which proclaims liberty for the 
whole people as its slogan, which declares that it expresses the will 
of the whole people and denies that it la a class state And here there 
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developed a struggle between the Socialists, who are fighting for 
the bberty ol the whole people, and the capitalist stule— a struggle 
uhich has now led to the creation of the Soviet Socialist Republic 
and which embraces the whole world 

To understand the struggle that has been started against world 
capital, to understand the essence of the capitalist stale, we must 
lemeinbcr that when the capitalist state advanced against the feudal 
state It entered the fight under the slogan of liberty Tlie abolition 
of feudaham meant liberty for the representatives of the capitalist 
state and ^^erved their purpose, inasmuch as feudalism was breaking 
down and the peasants had acquired the opportunity of owning as 
tlieir full propert) the land which they had purchased for compenaa 
tion 01 in pai i b> quit rent —this did not concern the stale it pro 
tected property no matter how it arose, since it lested on private 
properly The peasants became private owners in all the modem 
civilised stale" Even when the landlord sui rendered part of his 
land to the peasant, the state protected private property, rewarding 
(he landlord by componsation, sale foi money The stale as it were 
declared that it would fully preserve private property, and it ac 
corded it every support and protection The stale recognised the 
piopert) rights of every merchant, industnalist and manufacturer 
And this sooiet), based on pnvate property, on the power of capital, 
on the complete subjection of the propertjdess workers and labouring 
masses of the peasantry, proclaimed that its rule was based on liberl) 
Combating feudalism it proclaimed fieedoin of property and was 
particularly proud of tho fact that the state had supposedly ceased 
to be a class state 

Yet the state continued to be a machine which helped the 
oapUahsts to hold the poor peasants and the working class iin sub 
jection But externally it was free It proclaimed universal suffrage, 
and declared thiough its champions, preachers, scholars and philoso 
phers that it was not a class state Even now, when the Soviet Social 
Iftt Republics have begun to fight it, they acou^^e us of violating 
liberty, of building a state bised on coeruon, on the suppression 
of certain people by others, wliereas they represent a popular, demo 
cratic state And now, when the world Sociabbt revolution has begun, 
and juat when the revolution has «ucceeded m certain countnes, 
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the fight against world capital has growTi particnlaTly acute, 
this question of the state has acquired the greatest importance and 
has hecome, one might say, tlio most burning one, the focus of all 
political questions and of all political disputes of the present day 
Whatever party we take in Russia or m any of the more civilised 
countries, we find that nearly all political disputes, disagreements 
and opinions now centre around the concepbon of the elate la the 
state in a capitalist country, in a democratic republic — especially 
one like Swibserland or America — ^in the freest democratic republics, 
an expression of the popular will, the sum total of the general deci 
Sion of the people, the expression of the nabonal will, and so forth, 
or 18 the state a machine that enables the capitalists of the given 
country to maintain their power o\er the working class and the 
peasantry^ That is the fundamental question around which all polit 
ical disputes all over the world now centre What do they saj about 
Bolshevism? The bourgeois press abuses the Bolsheviks You will 
not find a single newspaper which does not repeat the current ac 
cusation that the Bolsheviks violate popular rule If our Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries in their simplicitj of heart (perhaps 
It IS not simplicity, or perhap<» it is the simplicity which they say 
is worse than robbery) think that they discovered and invented the 
accusabon that the Bolsheviks have violated liberty and popular 
rule, they are ludicrously mistaken Today not a single one of the 
rich newspapers m the wealthy coiinlnes, which spend lens of mil 
hona on their distribution and disseminate bourgeois lies and the 
imperialist policy in lens of millions of copies — there is not one of 
these newspapers whioh does not repeat these fundamental arguments 
and accuaabons against Bolshevism, namely, that Amenca, England 
and Switzerland are advanced states based on popular rule, whereas 
the Bolshevik Republic is a state of bandits in which liberty is un 
known, and that the Bolsheviks have violated the idea of popular 
rule and have even gone so far as to disperse the Constituent Ab- 
BBinbiy These terrible accusations against the Bolsheviks are repeat- 
ed all over the world These BCcu 9 ation& bring us fully up a^gainst 
tho question — what is the stated In order to understand these accu 
sations, in order to examine them and have a fully intelligent attitude 
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to;vard^ them, and not to examine them on hearsay but with a firm 
opinion of our own, we have a clear idea of what the state is 
Here we have capitalist states of every kind and the thtones m 
defence of them which wore created before the war In order to 
proceed to answer tho question properly we must critically examine 
all these doctrines and views 

I have already advised you to turn for help to pngels’ book, The 
Origin of the Family^ Pnvaie Property and the State This book 
Vhat every Btate in which private property in land and in the 
means of production exists, m which capital prevails, however demo 
cralic It may be, is a capitalist state, a machine used by the capital 
lets to keep the working class atid the poor peasants m aubjeriion, 
while universal suffrage, Constituent Assembly, parliament arc 
mcrel) a form, a sort of promissory note, which does not alter 
matters m any essential way^ 

Tlie forms of domination of the slate may vary capital manifests 

power in one way where ono form exists, and in another way 
where another form exists — but essentially the pover is m the hands 
of capital, whether there are voting quahhcations or not, or ^vhelher 
the repubbe is a democratic one or not — in fact the more democratic 
It 18 the cruder and more cynical is the rule of capitaliam One of 
the most democratic republics in the world is the United Slates ot 
Amenca, yet nowhere (and those who were there after 1905 probably 
know It) 15 the power of capital, the power of a handful of billion 
airea over the whole of society, so crude and so openly corrupt as 
m America Once capital exists, it domluatas the whole of society, 
and no democratic repubho> no form of franchise can alter the 
es^ience of the matter 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage were a gieal 
progressive advance on feudalism th^y have enabled tho proletariat 
to achieve its present unity and solidarity, to form those firm and 
disciphned ranks which are waging a systematic struggle against 
capital There was nothing even approximately resembling this 
among the peasant serfs, not to speak of the slaves The slaves as 
We know revolted, noted, started civil wars, but they could nevei 
create a dlaas conscious majority and parties to lead the struggle 
they could not clearly realise what they were aiming for, and 
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in ihe most revolutionary moments of history they w^tl nlways 
paMTis in the hands of the ruling classes The bourgeois republic, 
parliament, universal suffrage all represent great progress from the 
standpoint of the world development of societ> Mankind moved 
towards capitalism, and it was capitalism alone which, thanks to 
urban culture, enabled the oppressed class of pioletarians to learn 
to know itself and to create the world working class movement, the 
millions of workers who are organised all over the \^H>^ld in parties — 
the Socialist parties which are consciously leading the struggle ol 
the masses WiUiout parliamentarism, ivithout elections, this develop 
merit of the ^sorking class would have been impossible That is why 
all these things have acquired such great importance in the eyes of 
the broad masses of people That is wh} a radical change seems to be 
difficult 

It 13 not only the conscious hypociites, scientists and pnesW that 
uphold and defend the bourgeois he that the state is free and that 
It IS its duly to defend the interests of all, but also a large number 
of people who sincerely adhere to the old prejudices and who cannot 
understand the transition from ihe old capitalist society to Social 
ism It IS not only people who are directly dependent on the hour 
geoisie, not only those who are oppressed by ihe yoke of capital or 
who have been bribed by capital (there are a large number of all 
sorts of acientista, artists, pne^ls, etc , in the service of capital) , but 
even people who are simply under the sway of the prejudice of 
bourgeois liberty that have taken up arms against Bolshevism all 
01 er the world because of the fact that when it was founded the 
Soviet Republic rejected these bourgeois lies and openly declared 
you say that your state is free, whereas in reality, os long as tliere 
13 private pioperty, your state, even if it is a democratic republic, 
18 nothing but a machine used by the capitalists to suppress the 
workers, and the freer the state, the more clearly la this expressed 
Examples of this are Switzerland in Europe and the United States 
in the Americas Nowhere does capital rule so cynically and rutli 
leasly, and nowhere is this so apparent, as In these coimtnes, al 
tliough they are democratic republics, no matter how finely the) 
are painted and notwithstanding all the talk about labour democracy 
and the equality of all citizen'* The fact is that m Swtzerland and 
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America capital dorainalcs, and every attempt of the workers to 
achieve the slightest real amprovemeoit xn their condition la ira 
mediately met by civil war There are fewer aoldiers, a smaller 
standing army in these countries — Switzerland has a militia and 
e^eTy Swiss has a gnn at home while m America there was no 
standing army until quite recently — and 60 when there is a strike 
the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and suppresses the strike, and 
nowhere is thi*^ suppression of tho working class movement accom 
panied by such ruthless seventy as in Switzerland and in America, 
and nowhere does the influence of capital in parliament manifest 
Itself as powerfully as in tliese countries The power of capital is 
everything, the stock exchange is everything, while parliament and 
elections are marionettes, puppets But the eyes of the work 

era are being opened more and more, and die idea of Soviet govern 
ment is spreading wider and wider, especially after the bloody car 
nage through which we have just passed The necessity for a merci 
less war on the capitalists is becoming clearer and clearer to the 
working class 

Whatever forma a republic may assume, even the most demo 
cratic republic, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it retains private 
property in land, nulls and factories, and if private capital keeps 
the whole of society in wage slavery, that is, if U does not carry obt 
what IS proclaimed in the programme of our Parly and in the Soviet 
Constitution, then this state is a machine for the suppression of 
certam people by others And we shall place this maclnne in the 
hands of the class that is to overthrow the power of capital We shall 
reject all the old prejudices about the state meaning universal equal 
Uy That is a fraud as long as there is exploitahou there cannot be 
equality The landlord cannot be the equal of the worker, the liungr) 
man the equal of the full man The proletariat casts aside the ma 
chine wbch was called the state and before which people bowed 
m fluperstitious awe, bobeving the old tales that it means popular 
rule^the proletariat casts aside this machine and declares that it 
IS a bourgeois He We have deprived the capitalists of tins machine 
end have taken it over With this machine, or bludgeon, we shall 
destroy all exploitation And when the possibility of exploitation no 
longer exists anywhere in the world, when there are no longer ryvmevB 
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oi land and owners of factories, and ^vhen there is jio longer a 
situation in whioh some gorge while others starve — only when the 
possibility of this no longer exists shall we consign this machine to 
the scrap heap Then there will be no state and no exploitation Such 
IB the view of our Communist Party I hope that we shall return to 
ihi*^ subject in subsequent lectures, and return to it again and again 
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Modern society is entirely based on the exploitation of the vast 
mass of the working class by an insignificant minority of the popu 
lation who belong to the classes of landowners and capitalists Tins 
society IS a slaveowning society, for the “free” workers, who labour 
all their lives for toe capitalists, “have the right” only to such means 
of subsistence as are essential for the maintenance of profit producing 
slaves and for guaranteeing and perpetuating capitalist slavery 
The economic opprea^^ion of the workers inevitably calls forth 
and gives rise to all forms of political oppression, social humiliation 
and the coorsening and vitiation of tbo spiritual and moral life of 
the masses The workers may achieve a gi eater or lesser degree of 
political liberty [for the struggle] for thtir economic emancipation, 
but no liberty can save them from povert), unemployment and op 
preasion until the power of capital is overthrown Religion is one of 
the forms of spiritual oppression that everywhere weiglis on the 
masses of the people, who are crushed by perpetual teal for the 
benefit of others, and by want and isolation The impotence of the 
exploited classes in the struggle against the exploiters engenders faith 
in a better life beyond the grave just as inevitably as the impotence 
of the savage m his struggle against nature engenders iarth rn gbds, 
devils, miracles and bo forth To him who toils and sulTers want all 
his life religion teaches humility and patience on eailh, consolmg 
lum with the hope of reward in heaven And to those who live on 
the labour of oUiers religion leaches chanty on earth, offenng them 
a very cheap justification for their whole exi^^tence ns exploiters 
and seUitig them at ^ suitable price tickets for admission to heavenly 
bliBs^ Religion is the opium of the people Religion is a kind of 
spiritual gin m vvhicKthe slaves of capital drown their human shape 
and their claims to any decent human life 

Rut a slave who has renli'ied his slavery and has risen up to fight 

m 
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for his emancipation is already only half a slave The present day 
class conscious worker, trained by large scale factory industry and 
educated by urban life, rejects religious superstibons with contempt, 
loaves heaven to the pnests and the bourgeois hypocrites and fights 
for a better life here on earth The modern proletariat is coming over 
to Socialism, which enlists science in the struggle against religious 
obscurity and emancipates the workers from belief in a life hereafter 
by welding them together for a real fight for a better life on earth 
Religion should be declared a private affair — these are the words 
in which the attitude of Socialists to religion la customarily ex 
pressed But the meaning of these words must be precisely defined so 
as to leave no room for misunderstanding We demand that religion 
should be a pnvate affair as far as the slate is concerned, but under 
no circumstances can we regard religion as a pnvate affair as far 
as our own party is concerned The state must not bo concerned 
with religion, religious societies should have no connection with the 
state power Everybody must bo absolutely free to profess any 
religion he pleases or not to believe in any religion at all, that is, 
to be an athei*^t, as every Socialist usually is No distinction what 
ever between citizens, as regards their rights, depending upon their 
religious beliefs can be tolerated Every reference to the belief of 
citizens must be unconditionally expunged from all official docu 
ments There must lie absolutely no subsidies to s state church, no 
grants of government funds to church and religious societies, winch 
must become associations absolutely free and independent of the state, 
associations of citizens holding the same ideas Only tlie complete fu! 
filmont of these demands can put an end to the disgraceful and at 
cursed post, when the church was in feudal dependence on the state 
and the Russian citizens were m feudal dependence on the state 
church, when medieval, inquisitorial laws existed and were enforced 
(laws which to this day remain on our criminal statute books), laws 
which prosecuted people for their faith or lack of faith, which did 
violence to the consoience of man, which associated government 
posts and government incomes with the distribution of the state 
clerical gm The complete sepaxaUon of the church from the state— 
that IS the demand which the bociahst proletariat makes of the 
modern state and the modem church 

42 ^ 
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The Russian revolution jnuBt accompliah this demand as an es 
eential and integral part oi political liberty In this reject the 
Rnesian revolution os m a particularly iavourable poBihon, for the 
repulsive officiouaness of the political feudal autocracy has provoked 
discontent, ferment and indignation even among the r^lorgy itself 
Downtrodden and ignorant as it was, even the Russian orthodox 
clergy has now been awakened by the thunderous collapse of the 
oJd mediaaval order m Russia Even it is joining m the demand foi 
liberty and is protesting against the officiousness and arbitrary 
actions of the government officials, against the police spies imposed 
upon the "servants ot God We Socialists must support this move 
ment and bring the demands of honest and sincere clergymen to their 
logical conclusion, taking them up on their talk about liberty and 
demanding that they resolutely sever all connection between religion 
and the police Either you are sincere — m which case you must be 
in favour of the complete separation of the church from the state and 
of the school from the church, and of the complete and imcondition 
al declaration that religion la a private affair, or else you do not sup 
port these consistent demands for liberty, which means that you are 
still under the sway of the traditions of the Inquisition, that you still 
cling to official posts and official incomes, that you do not believe m 
the spiritual strength of your weapon, that you continue to take 
bnbes from tlie state power — ^and in that case the class-conscious 
workers of all Russia will declare relentless \\ar on j ou 

Religion is not a pnvate affair in relation to the Party of the 
Socialist proletariat Our Party is a league of class conscious and 
advanced fighters for the amaucipation of the ivorking class Such a 
league must not be indifferent to unenhghtenment, ignorance and ol) 
fiouranlism in the form of religious beliefs We demand the complete 
separation of the church from the state m order to combat religiouB 
darkness with a purely ideological, and exclusively ideological, 
weapon, our printed and oral propaganda One reason why we have 
found'ed our league, Russian Social Democratic Lrabour Party, 
5 a just to wage such a fight against all religious stultification of the 
workers For us therefore the ideological fight is not a pnvate affair 
but a general affair of the Party and the proletariat 

If that is 80, why do we not declare m our programme that we 
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are atkeiets? Why do we not ref nee Chmtiana and those who believe 
m God admission to our Party^ 

The reply to tins question should serve to explain a very impor 
tant difference betiveen the bourgeois democratic and the Social 
Democratic atUtudo towards religion 

Our programme is entirely based on the scientific, that is, the 
materialist world outlook The explanation of oux programme there 
fore necessarily includes an explanation of the true historical and 
economic roots of religious obscurantisTn Our propaganda neces 
sanly includes the propaganda of atheism, the publication of ap 
propnale ficientific literature, which the feudal autocratic govern 
ment h<is hitherto atnctly prohibited and persecuted must now 
constitute one of the branches of our party work We shall now, 
apparently, have to follow the advice which Engels once gave the 
German Socialists namely, to translate and widely disseminate the 
literature of the French enlighteners and atheists of the eighteenth 
century 

But in this connection we must not under any circumstances fall 
into the abstract and idealist error of arguing the religious question 
from the standpoint of ‘‘reason ” apart from the class struggle — as 
18 not infrequently done by bourgeois radical democrats It would be 
absurd to think that in a society which is based on the endless 
oppression and stultification of the working class masses religious 
prejudices can he dispelled merely by preaching It would be hour 
geois narrow mindedness to forget that the yoke of religion on man 
fend 18 only a product and reflection of the economic yoke m society 
No books or sermons can enlighten the proletariat if it is not en 
lightened by its own struggle against the dark forces of capitalism 
Umty in this truly revolutionary struggle of the oppressed class for 
the creation of a paradise on earth is more important to us than 
imity of opinion among the proletarians about a paradise in heaven 

That 18 why we do not and must not proclaim our atheism in our 
programme, that is why we do not and must not forbid proletarians 
who still chensh certain relics of the old superstitions to approach 
our Party We shall always preach a scientific outlook, it is essential 
for us to combat the inconsistency of “Christians”, but this does not 
Tuean that the religious nwet hf gi\en a prominence which 
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It does not deserve, iKat yft must coubcnt to n division of the foices 
of the truly revoltitionary economic and political strugfijle for the 
sake of unimportant opimotiB or ravings which are rapidly losing all 
political sigmhcance and are being rapidly cast on to the scrap heap 
by the very courae of economic development 

The reactionary bourgeoisie has everywhere taken care, and is 
now beginning to do so in our country to inflame religious enmity 
m order to divert the attention of the m this direction, away 

from really important and fundamental economic and political 
questions, questions that are now being settled practically by the 
proletariat of all Russia, which is uniting in its revolutionary 
struggle This rea6tionary policy of splitting the piolctanan forces 
which IS today chiefly manifested in the Black Hundred pogroms, 
may tomonow perhaps devise some other, more subtle reforms At 
any rate, we shall confront it with the advocacy of proletarian soli 
danty and a scientific outlook, a calm, persistent and patient advoca 
cy, to which all intention of inflaming secondary differences is alien 

The revolutionary proletariat will succeed in making religion 
truly a private affair as far as the state is concerned And in this 
political system, purged of medio3val mildew the proletariat \m 11 
wage a broad and open struggle for the abolition of economic 
<^lavery which is the real <;ource of the relicious atultificotion of 
mankind 

DecemhfT 1905 
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The speech made by deputy Surkov in the State Duma during the 
debate on the estimates of the Synod, and the discussion that took 
place within out- Duma fraction on the draft of this speech, which 
we print elsewhere in this issue, have raised a question which is 
of extreme importance and urgency at this particular moment ^ 
An interest in all questions connected with religion la undoubtedly 
being evinced today by wide ciicles of “society,’’ and it has pene 
trated to tlie ranks of the intellectuals who are close to the work 
ing class movement and to certain circles of the workers It is tjio 
absolute duty of Social Democrats to make a public statement of 
their attitude towards religion 

Social Democracy bases iis >>hoIe woild outlook on scientific 
Socialism, ic, Marxism The philosophical basis of Marxism, as 
Marx and Engels lepeatedly declared, is dialectical materialism, 
which fully embodies the historical traditions of the matenaliBrn 
of the eighteenth century in France and of Feuerbach (first half 
of the nineteenth century) m Germany — a materiaham which is 
absolutely atlieistjc and resolutely hostile to all religion Let u*? 
recall that the whole of Engels’ Anli Duhrm^^ which Marx read 
in manuscript, is an indictment of the materialist and atheist 
Duhring for not being a consistent malenahst and for leaving 
loopholes for religion and religious philosophy Let us recall that 
in his essay on Ludwig Feuerbach, Engels reproaches Feuerbach 
for combating religion not in order to de’^troy it, but an order to 
renovate it, to create a new **exalted” religion, and 89 forth 

‘ Surkov a Social Democratic deputy, in speaking in the course of the 
dcbalo in the Third Duma on the eftlimaiea of iho Holy Synod deecribod. the 
riniroh as a bulwark of the autocracy and referred to its connectiona with the 
Ulaok Hundred organisations —Ed 

o(n 
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Religion la the opium of the people — this dictum of Marx’s is the 
cornerstone of the whole Marxist view on religion Marxism has 
always regarded all modern religions and churches and all reli 
giouB organisations as instrumenta of bourgeois reaction that ocrve 
to defend exploitation and to drug the working class 

Yet at the same tune Engels frequently condemned the elToris 
of people who desired to be “more Left” or “more revolutionary” 
than the Social-Democrats to introduce an explicit avowal of 
atheism, in the sense of declaring war on religion, into the pro 
gramme of the workers’ party Commenting m 1874 on the famous 
manifesto of the Blanquist fugitive Communards who wore )i\ 
ing in exile in London, Engels called their vociferous proclama 
tion of war on religion foohshness, and stated that such a derlara 
tion of war was the best means of re\iMng interest in religion 
and of preventing it from reallv dying out Engels blamed the 
Blanquists for failing to understand that only the class struggle 
of the working class masses could in fact, by drawing large num 
bera of the proletariat into conscious and revolutionary practical 
social woik, free the oppressed masses from the yoke of religion, 
whereas to proclaim war on religion a political task of the work 
ers’ party was just anarchistic phrasemongering And Engels in 
1877, while ruthlessly attacking in his Anti Duhnng every con 
cession, even the slightest, made by Ddhnng the philosopher to 
idealism and religion, no less resolutely condemns Duhnng’s 
pseudp revolutionary idea that religion should be prohibited In 
a Socialist society To declare such a war on religion Engels 
says, IS to “out Bismarck Bismarck,” i a , to repeat the folly of 
Bismarck’s struggle against the clericals (the notorious “Struggle 
for Culture,” Kulturkampf, le, the struggle Bismarck waged m 
1870 agamst the German Catholic patty, the painty of the “Centre,” 
by mean* of a police persecution of Catholicism) Bv this struggle 
Bismarck only stimulated the militant clericalism of the Catholics 
and onl) injured the work of real culture, because he gave prom 
inence to religious diyisions rather than political divisions and 
diverted the attention of certain sections of the working class and 
the democracy from the urgent tasks of the class and rcvolutionarv 
struggle to most superficial find mendacious bourgeois anh clei 
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Accusing tlic vvotilcl be uUra i evolutionary Duhnng of want 
ing to lepeat Bismarck s folly in another form, Engels demanded 
that the woikers party should kno\v how to work patiently at 
iho task of organising and educating the proletariat, which would 
lead to the dying out of religion, and not venture into a political 
war on religion This view has thoroughly permeated German Social 
Democracy, which for example advocated freedom for the Jesuits, 
their admission into Germany, and the complete cessation of 
police methods of combating any parbcular religion “Religion 
IS a pnvate matter \ this famous point in the Erfurt Programme 
(1891) endorsed the political tactics of Social Democracy men 
bonedj 

These tactics hairt now managed to become a mere matter ot 
routine, they have already managed to give nsc to a new dis 
tortion of Marxism in the opposite direction, in the direction 
of opportunism This point in the Erfurt Programme has come 
to be interpreted as meaning that we Social Democrats, that our 
Party considers religion to be a pnvate matter, that religion is a 
pnvate matter for us as Social D^ocrats, for us as a Party With 
out entenng into a direct controversy with this opportunist view, 
Engels in the nineties deemed it necessary to oppose it resolutely 
m a positive, and not a polemical form To ivit Engels did this m 
a statement, which he deliberately underlined, that Social Demo 
crats regard religion as a pnvate matter in relation to the state 
but not in relation to themselves, not in relation to Marxism, and 
not in relation to the workers’ party * 

Such is the external history of the utterances of Marx and 
Engels on the question of religion To people who are careless of 
Marxism, to people who cannot or will not think, this history is 
a skein of meaningless Marxist contradictions and wavenngs, 
u hedge podge of “consistent” atheism and “sops” to religion, 
“unprincipled” wavenng between a r r revolutionary war on God 
and a cowardly desire to “ingratiate” oneself with religious work 
ers, a fear of scaring them away, etc , etc The literature of the 
anarchist phrasemongers is full of attacks of this kind on Marxism 

^ Cj Eiigols Tntrodirriio^i to'^hux rt The C ivil War France — / d 
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Bui anybody la able to treat Marxism at all seriously, to 
ponder oier iXs philosoplucal pnnuples and the experience of 
international Social Democracy, will readily eee that the Marxist 
tactics in regard to religion are thoroughly consistent and were 
carefully thought out by Marx and Engels, and that what the 
dilettantes or ignoramuses regard as wavering is hut a direct and 
mevitable deduction from dialectical matenahsin It would be a 
profound mistake to think that the apparent ''moderation’^ of the 
Marxist attitude towards religion is to bo explained by supposed 
“tactical” considerations by the desire “not to scare away’ any 
body and so forth On the contrary the political hue of Marxism 
is inseparably bound up with its philosophical principles on this 
question too 

Marxism is materialism As such, it is as relentlessly hostile to 
religion aa was the materialism of the Encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century oi the materialism of reuerhach This is beyond 
doubt But the dialectical matenalism of Maix and Engels goes 
further than the Encyrlopajdists' and Feuerbach by applying the 
materialist pliilosophy to the field of history to the field of the 
social sciences We must combat leligion — that is the rudiment of 
all matenahsm, and consequently of Marxism But Marxism is not 
a matermUsm which stops at rudiments Marxism goes furtliei It 
says We must know how to combat religion, and in order to do so 
we must explain the source of faith and religion among the masses 
matenalistically The fight against religion must not be confined 
to abstract ideological preachang or reduced to such preaching 
The fight must be linked up with the concrete practical work of 
the class mavement, which aims at oliminalmg the social roots of 
religion Why does religion retain its hold oier the backward sec 
tions of the urban proletariat, ovei the broad sections of the semi 
proletariat and over the peasant mass^ Because of the ignorance 
of the people, replies the bourgeois progressivist, the radical and 
the bourgeois materialist And so, dovn with religion rind long live 
athei'^m'' — the dissemination of atheist views is our chief task 
The Marxist says that this is not true, lliat it is a superficial view 
and narroH, bourgeois cultunsm This new does not profoundly 
enough explain the roots of religion, it explains them not mate 
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nalislically but ideahsUcall) In modern capitahst countries these 
loots are mainly i>ocial The deepest root of religion today is the 
aocial oppression of the ^vo^k3Tlg masses and their apparenlly 
complete helplessness in face of the blind forces of capital 
isjUi ^vhich every day and every hour inflicts upon ordinary working 
people the most horrible suffering and the most savage torment 
a thouBRTid times more servere than those inflicted by extraordinary 
events, such as wars, earthquakes, etc **Fear created the gods ” Fear 
of the blind force of capital — blind because it cannot be foreseen by 
the masses of die people — a force which at every step in life threat 
ens to inflict, and does inflict on the proletarian and small owner 
“sudden,” “unexpected,” “accidental” destruction, rum, pauperism 
prostitution and death from starvation — such is the root of modern 
religion which the materialist mu^^t bear in mind first and foremost 
if he does not want to remain an infant school materialist No 
educational book can eradicate religion from the minds of the 
masses, who are crushed by the grinding toil of capitalism and who 
are at the meicy of the blind destructive forces of capitalism iintit 
these masses themselves learn lo fight this root of religion the rule 
of capital in all its forms, in a united, organised, planned and 
conscious way 

Does this mean that educational books agamst religion aie 
harmful or unnecessary"^ No, nothing of the kind It means that 
Social Democracy*® atheistic propaganda must be subordinated to 
Its basic task— the development of the class struggle of the exploited 
masses against the exploiters 

This proposition may not be understood (or at least not im 
in^diately understood) by one who has not pondered over the 
principles of dialectical materialism, i e , the pliilosophv of Marx 
dnd Engels How is that? — ^he will say is ideological propaganda, 
the preaching of definite ideas the struggle against the enemy of 
culture and progress for thousands of years (le, religion) to he 
subordinated lo the class struggle le n struggle for definite prac 
tical aims in the economio and political field? 

This IS one of those current objections to Marxism which 
testify to a thorough misunderstanding of Marxian dialectics The 
contradiction which perplexes those who object in this way is a 
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real and living contradiction, ? e , a dialectical contradiction and 
not a verbal or ficliboiid contradiction To draw a hard and fast 
line between the theoretical propaganda of atheism, i e , the de 
Btniction of religious beliefs among certain sections of the pro- 
letariat, and the success, progress and conditions of the class 
struggle of these sections, is to reason undialectically, to transform 
a movable and relative boundary into an absolute boundary, 
it la forcibly to disconnect what la indissolubly connected in actual 
life Let us take on example The proletariat in a given district 
and in a givei branch of induslrv is divided, let us assmne, into 
an advanced section of fairly class conscious ScKsial Democrats^ 
who are, of course, atheists, and rathei backward workers who are 
still connected with the countryside and the peasantry, still be- 
lieve m God, go to church, or are even under the direct influence 
of the local priest, who, let us suppose, has organised a Christian 
labour union Let us assume furthermore that the economic 
struggle in this locality has resulted in a strike It is the duty of a 
Marxist to place the success of the stnke movement above every 
thmg else, to vigorou^^^I) re^st bhe division of the workers m this 
struggle into atheists and Ghnstians, to vigorously combat such a 
division Under such circumstances, atheist propaganda may be 
both unnecessary and harmful — not from the philistine fear of 
scanng away the backward sections, of losing a seat m the elec 
bens, and so on, but from consideration for the real progress of 
the class struggle, which in the conditions of modem capitalist 
society u a hundred times better adapted to convert Cjanetian 
workers to Social Democracy and to atheisnl than bald atf^eistic 
preaching He who preached atheism at such a moment and in 
such circumstances would only be playing irUo the hands of the 
priest and the pnesta, who desire nothing better than that the dm 
sion of the workers according to their participation in the strike 
movement should be replaced by their division according to their 
beliefs m God An anarchist who preached war against God at 
all costa would in practice be helping the pnests and the bour 
geoiaie (as the anarchists always help the bourgeoisie ui practice) 
A Marxist must be a materialist, i « , an enemy of religion, but 
ho must be a dialectical materialist, j e , one who puts the fight 
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against religion not abslractly, not on the basis of abstract^ purely 
theoretical, unvarying propaganda, but concretely, on the basis of 
the class struggle ’which la goang on in practice nnd educating the 
masses more and better than anything else A M'lrxist must be 
able to take cognizance of the concrete situation as a whole, must 
always be able to determine the boundary between anarchism and 
opportunism (this boundary is relati\e, movable and changeable, 
but it exists), and must not succumb either to the abstract, verbal, 
and in fact empty “revolutionism^' of the anarchist, or to the 
phihstinism and opportunism of the petty bourgeois or liberal 
intellectual, who fears to fight religion, forgets that this is his 
duty, reconciles himself to the belief in Cod, and is guided not by 
the interests of the class struggle, but by the petty and mean con 
sideration of olTending nobody, repelling nobody and scaring no 
body — ‘by the sage rule “live and let live,” etc , etc 

It IS from this standpoint that all particular questions con 
cerning the attitude of Social Democrats to religion must be deter 
mmed For example the question often arises whether a priest can 
be a member of the Social Democratic Party, and the question is 
usually answered m an unqualified affirmative, the experience of 
European Social Democratic Parties being cited in support But 
this experience was the result not only of the application of the 
Marxist doctrine to the workers' movement but also of special 
historical conditions in Western Em ope which are absent ni 
Russia (we will saj more about these conditions later), so that 
an unqualified affinnati\e in this ca«e is incorrect We must not 
declare once and for all that piiesta cannot be members of the 
Social Democratic Party, but neither must we once and for all 
affirm the contrary rule If a piiest comes to us to engage in joint 
])ohtical work and con«cientiously performs Pai ty duties, and does 
not come out against the programme of the Party, he may be al 
lowed to join the ranks of Social Democrats, for in such a case 
the contradiction between the spirit and principles of our pro 
gramme and the religious convictions of the priest would remain 
something that concerned him alone his own private contradic 
lion, and a political organisation cannot examme its members to 
see if there is no contradiction between llieir views Und the pro 
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gramme of the party But, of couise, such a case might be a rare 
exception even in Western Europe, while in Russia it is altogether 
improbable And if, for exaunple, a pn^t joined the Socidl Demo 
cratic Party and nuodo it his chief and alinost sole woik actively 
to propagate religious views m that Party, the Party would un 
questionably have to expel him from its ranks We must not only 
admit workers who preserve the belief m God into the Social 
Denbocratio Party but must deliberately set out to recruit them, 
we are absolutely against giving the slightest olftnce to their reli 
gious convicUoria> but we recruit them m order to educate them in 
the spirit of our progiamme, and not to permit an active struggle 
against our programme We allow freedom of opinion inside the 
Part), but within certain limits, deteniuned by fieedom of group 
iiig, we are not obliged to inarch shoulder to shoulder with active 
preachers of views that are repudiated by the majority of tlie 
Party 

Anothei example Aould rpembers of the Social Democratic 
Party be censured equally under all circumstannes for declaring 
‘‘Socialism is my religion,” and for advocating views corre-^pond 
ing to this declaration"^ Kol The deviation from Marxism (and 
consequently from Socialism) 19 here Indisputable, but the signif 
loanc© of tlie deviation, its relative importance, so to speak, may 
vary with oiicumslances It is one thing when an agitator or a 
parson addressing the workers speaks in this way in older to make 
himself better understood, as an introduction to his subject in order 
to present bis views more vmdly in terms to which the backwaid 
masses are most accustomed It is another thmg when a writer 
begins to preach “God budding,’’ or God building Socialism (in the 
spirit, for example, of our Lunacharsky and Co ) While m the 
first case censure would be mere quibbling or even an inappropn 
ate restriction, on the freedom of the agitator, on the freedom of 
the use of “pedagogical” methods, m the second case party censure 
IS necessary and essential For some the statement “Socialism is 
my tehgion” is a form ut tTanaiuon jrom religion to Socialism, 
for others it is a form of tnnsition from Socialism to religion 

Let us now pa*«s to the conditions which in the West ga^e 
rise to the oppoUunist luteiprctation of the thesis “religion is a 
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private matter * Ot course, heie y^e ha\e the influence of those 
general factors which ^ave rise to opportunism in general as ^ 
sacrifice of the fundamental interests of the workers’ movement 
for momentary advantages The parly of the proletariat demands 
that the stale should declare religion a puvate matter, but does 
not regard the light against the opium of the people, the fight 
against religious supersUtion, etc , as a ‘‘private matter ” The op 
poitum«»ts distort the question to mean that the Social Democratic 
Party regards religion as a pnvale matter I 

But m addition to the usual opportunist distortion (which was 
not explained at all irt the discussion by our Duma fraction of 
the speeches in the debate on religion), there are special historical 
conditions which have given rise to the modern, and if one may so 
express it, cxcessne indifference of European bocial Democrats lo 
the question of religion These conditions are of a twofold natuie 
Firstly, the task of combating religion is the histoncal task of the 
revolutionaiy bourgeoisie, and in the West this task was to a large 
extent perfoimed (or tackled) by bourgeois democracy an the epoch 
ol Its revolutions, or its attacks upon feudalism and mediaevalism 
There is a tradition of bourgeois war on rehgion both in France and 
in. Germany, a war which was begun long before 'Socialism (the 
Cncyclopfledists, Feuerbach) In Russia, because of the conditions of 
our bourgeois democratic revolution, this task too falls almost en 
tirely on the shoulders of the working class Petty bourgeois {Na 
Todnik) democracy in our country has in this respeipt not done 
too much (as the newly appeared Black Hundred Cadets or Cadet 
Black Hundreds, of Vekhi think), but rather too little in compan 
son with what has been done in Europe 

On tlie other hand, the tradition of the bourgeois v^a^ on 
religion has given rise in Europe to a specifically bou geois rfn 
lorlion of this war by anarchism, which, as the Marxists have long 
ago explained time and time again, takcb its ^tand on the hour 
geois world outlook m spite of all the “fuiy” of its attacks upon 
the bourgeoisie Tlie anarchists and Blanquists in the Latin coun 
tries Most (who, incidentally, in as a pupil of Duhrmg) and Co 
in Genniny, and the anarchists m Austria lu the ’eighties carried 
reiolutioinry plirn'^emongering in the struggle against religion to 
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a nec plus ultra It is not surprising that the Cuiopean Social 
Democrats now go to the other extreme of the anaichists This is 
quite understandable and to a certain extent legitimate, but it is 
not seemly of us Russian Social Democrats to forget the special 
bistoiical conditions that prevailed in the West 

Secondly, in the West, after the national bourgeois revolutions 
were over, after the introduction of more or less complete free 
dom of conscience, the problem of Uie democratic struggle against 
religion had been already so forced into the histoncal background 
by the struggle of bourgeois democracy against Socialism that the 
iourijeoTs governments deliberately tried to diveit the attention 
of the masses from Socialism by organising a quasi liberal “drive” 
agoinai clericalism Such was the character of the KuUurkampf in 
Germany and of the fight of the bourgeois republicans againsl 
clericalism in France The spread of the modern spiiit of “mdif 
ference” to the fight against religion among the Social Democrats 
in the West was pieceded by bourgeois anti-clencahsm, the pur 
pose of which was to divert the attention of the masses of the 
workers from Socialism And this again is quite understandable 
and legitimate, because Social Democrats had to coiuiteract hour 
geois and Bisinarckian anti clericalism by suhordinating the 
struggle against religion to the struggle for Sociah<5m 

Conditions are entirely different in Russia The proletariat is the 
leader of our bourgeois demociatic revolution Its Parly must be 
tJie ideological leader m the fight against e\ery form of medieeval 
mcludmg the old xeUgion nnd every attempt to reno 

\ate it or provide it with a new or different base, etc Therefore 
while tngels comparatively mildly corrected the opportunism of 
the German Social Democrats — who &ubstitiUed for the demand of 
the workers* party that the stale should declare religion a private 
matter the declaratiou that religion is a private matter for Social 
Detuocrats and the Social Democratic Party— it is clear that Engels 
would have rebuked the Russian opportunists a hundred time^ 
more severely for having adopted this German disLorlion 

By declaring from the Duma tribune that religion is the opium 
of the people, our fraction acted quite correctly, and thus created 
a precedent winch should sene os a basis foi nil niterances by 
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Rui^sian is oual Democrats on the question uf leligion Should 
they ha\e gone furlliei and developed their atheistic arguments in 
greater detail’ We think not This might have incurred the danger 
of the fight against religion ibeing exaggerated by the political party 
of the proletariat, it might l?ave resulted in obliterating the dif 
ference between the bourgeois and the Socialist fight against re 
ligion The first duty of the Social Democratic fraction m the 
Black Hundred Duma has been discharged witli honour 

The second duty — and perhaps the mo«t important for Social 
Democrats — namely to explain the claps lole of the church and 
the cleigy in supporting the Black Hundred government and the 
houigeoisie in Us fight against the working class, has also been 
di<}charged with honour Of course \er5 much more might be said 
on this subject, and the Social Democrat'^ in their future utter 
ancea will know how to amplify Comrade Surkov’s speech, but 
still his speech was excellent, and Us dissemination by all Part) 
organisations is the direct duty of our Party 

The third duty was to explain in full detail the correct meaning 
of the proposition so often distoited by the German opportunists, 
namely, that ‘"religion la a private matter” This, unfortunately, 
Comrade Surkov did not do It is all the more a pity because in 
the earlier activity of the fraction a mistake was already committed 
on this question by Comrade Byclousflov, which was noted at the 
lime by the Proletary The discussian in the fi action shows that 
the dispute about atheism has overshadowed in its eyes the question 
of the proper interpretation of die famous demand that religion 
should be legarded as a private matter We shall not blame Com 
lade Surkov alone for this error of the entire fraction Moi cover, 
we shall frankly admit that the whole Party was at fault here for 
not having sufficiently explained this question, for not having suf 
ficiently prepared the minds of Social Democrats for the signif 
icance of Engels’ remark regarding the German opportunists The 
discussion m the fraction proves that it was in fact due t 6 a confused 
under atanding of the question, and not to a desire to^ ignore the 
teachings of Marx, and we are sure that thie eiror will be corrected 
111 future utterances of the fraction 

We repeat tliat on the uhole Comrade Surkov’s speech was ex 
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ccllent and it should be disaemiiiated by all the organisations In 

discussion of this speech the fraction has proved that il 19 fid 
filling ita Social Democratic duty conscientiously It icmaina to be 
desired that correspondence on diBcussions ivithm die fraction 
should appear more often in the Parly press so as to bring the 
fraction and the Party closer together, to acquaint the Party ^vnh 
the difficult work being done withm the fraction, and to establi<^h 
ideological unity m ihe work of the Party and the fi action 

May 190Q 
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November 14, 1913 

Deal A M , 

What are you doing’ — It is simply awful^ really^ 

Yesterday I read in Rcch jour reply to the "howling’^ over 
Dostoyevsky and was prepared to rejoice, but today the L quidators' 
paper arrives and theie I find printed a paragraph of your article 
which was not in Rech 

Tho paragrapn Is as follows 

* But god seeking’ must he Inid Rside /or the present [on!/ for the piea* 
ent?] — It IS a fruillcsa occupation 4t is no seeking for what is not there 
If you have not sown you will not r^p You have no god — you have not 
yet [not yeti] created him One does not seek for gods — one creates them 
one does not invent life, one creates it ” 

It follows then that you are opposed to “god seeking” only “for 
the pruent’M • It follows that you are opposed to god seeking only 
m order to replace it by god building M 

Well, isn’t it awful that this should follow from what you write’ 
God seeking no more differs from god building, or god making, 
or god*creatmg or the like than a yellow devil differs from a bine 
devil To talk about god seeking not in order to deny all devils and 
gods, all intellectual necrophilia (every god is necrophilia — even 
thongb It be the purest, ideal god, a god not souglit for but in the 
mokmg), but in order to prefer e blue devil to a yellow devil is a 
hundred times worse than saying nothing at all 

In the freest countries, countries in which an appeal ^*to tho 
democracy, to the people, to the public and tev science” would be 
entirely out of place — ^in such countries (America, Switzerland, and 
fio on) the nunds of the people and the workers are most assiduously 
blunted precnely by ideas of a pure and spiritual god, a god in 
the making Every religious idea, every idea of god, even every flir 
talion with the idea of god, is unutteiable vlleness, vileness that ib 
greeted very tolerantly (and often even favourably) by the demo 
crcUic bourgeoisie — and for that very reason it is vileness of the 
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mosl datjgerous kind, ‘‘contagion’^ of the most abonlinable kind 
Millions of sms, fihhy deeds acts of violence and physical conta 
gions are far more easily exposed by the crowd, and are therefore 
far less dangerous, than the subtlcy spiritual ideas of a god decked 
out in the smartest ‘^ideologicar’ costumas The Catholic priest who 
seduces young girls (of whom I happened to read in a German 
newspaper) is jar le^s dangerous to democracy than a priest without 
a frock, a priest without a coarse religion, a democratic priest with 
ideas who preaches the making and creating of god For the first 
priest is easily exposed, condemned and ejected, i^hereas the second 
cannot be ejected so easily, it is a thousand time^ harder to expo‘<e 
him, and not a single “frail and pitifully unstable” phihstine will 
agree to “condemn” him. 

And >ou, knouing the “frailty and pitiful instability” of the 
Russian (why the Russian? Is the Italian any better?) philistine 
soul, confuse this soul with poison, with the sweetest, most sugar 
coated poison, concealed in all sorts of gaud> wiappings^^ 

It 13 awful really 

'Enough of the self disparage menl which among us passfs for self 
criticism 

And IS not god building the wor^t form of self disparagement^ 
Any person nlio engages m building a god, or who e\en tolerates 
the ides of god building, disparages himself in tlie worst possible 
fashion, for instead of ‘acting” he in fact devote himself to self 
contemplation, self admiration , and, moreover, this person “con 
templates” the most fillhy, stupid and servile feature'? or futilities 
of his ego, apothoos^sed by god building 

From the social and not the personal standpoint, all god building 
18 just the amorous self contemplation of stupid petty bourgeois dom, 
of frail philistinism, the dreamy “self disparagement” of phihstinea 
and petty bourgeois who are “despairing and fatigued” (as you 
quite correctly said of the soul — only you should have said not the 
“Russian” soul, but the philistine soul for the Jewish, Italian and 
English souls are all the same, scurvy philistinism is everywhere 
equally despicable, while “democratic phiUslinism, ’ engaged in in 
tellectual necrophilia, is thrice de&picable) 

Probing into \out article and trying to fhsrover how llii*? lapse 
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of yourci could have arisen, I am at a loss What is Hangovers 
of the Conffssiorvij \vhach you yourself 3iid not appro\e^ Echoes of 
the Cori/essiona^ 

Or 18 It something else — an unsucoessiul attempt, for example, 
to itoop to a general democratic standpoint instead of a proletaruin 
standpoint^ Perhaps for the purpose of speaking to the “demociacy 
m general” )ou wanted (forgive the expression) to talk baby Ian 
guage? Perhaps “for the puipose of a popular exposition” for the 
philistmes you wanted for a moment to admit its^ or their (the philis 
tines’) prejudices? 

But this IS a wropg method in all senses and respects 
I said above that m democratic countries an appeal by a prole 
tarian writer “to the democracy, to the people, to the public and to 
science” would be entu-ely out of place But what about our country, 
Russia ? Such an appeal is not quite in place, because it too m a way 
flatters philistine prejudices The appeal is general to the point of 
nebulosity — m our country e\en Izgoyev of the Russkaya My si 
would subscribe to it with both hands Why use slogans which you 
yourself can easily distinguish from Izgoyevisra, but which the 
reader cannot*^ Why cast a democratic veil over it for the sake of 
the reader, instead of making a clear distinction between the philis 
tines (frail pitifully unstable, fatigued, despainng, self contcm 
plating, god contemplating, god building, god conniving, self dispa 
raging, ineptly anarchistic — marvelous word*! — and so on and so 
forth) and the proletarians (who can ba courageous not in word 
alone and who can distinguisli the “science and public opinion” 
of the bourgeoisie from their own, and bourgeois democracy from 
proletarian democracy) ^ 

^^^hy do you do it? 

It is devilishly vexations Yours, V U 

P S W-e sent you the novel by book post Have you received it^ 

P P S Do take greater care of your healthy so that you may be able 
to travel in the winter without catching cold (winter is dangerous) 

Youiri V IJhaiioi 
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December 1913 

As regards god, the diMne, and everything connected 
iherewith, there is something contradictory m what you say — the 
\ery thing, in my opinion, A\hich I pointed out in the course of our 
conversations during our last meeting on Capii y ou broke (oi 
appeared to have broken) with the Vperyod without observing 
the ideological foundations of Vperyod ism 

And 80 now You are ‘Vexed,” you “cannot understand how the 
words ‘for the present* crept in’* — so you write — and at the same 
time you advocate the idea of god and god building 

^God is a complex of those ideas elaborated by the tribe, the iiatjon 
mankind, which arouse and organise social sentiments with the purpose of 
binding the individual to society and of bridling animal individualism 

This theory is obviously connected with the theory, oi theories, 
of Bogdanov and Lunacharsky 

And It 13 obviously false and obviously leactionary Like the 
Christian Socialists (the worst species and the worst distortion of 
“Socialism”), you employ a method which (despite your best 
intentions j repeats the hocus pocus of the priests all that is con 
tamed historically and practically in the idea of god is removed 
from it (filth, prejudice, the consecration ot ignorance and subrais 
fiiveness on the one hand and of feudalism and monarchism on the 
other), and in place of historical and practical reality a nice 
philistine phrase is inserted intp the idea of god (god = “ideas which 
aroiise and organise social sentiments”) 

You mean to say something “nice and sweet” by this, to point 
to “Truth and Justice” and the like But this good intention remain'^ 
your own personal affair, a subjective “pious wish ” Ab soon as you 
wrote it, it became the possession of the masses^ and its significance 
is determined not by your good intentions but b% the relation of 
social forces, the objective relations of cla‘’9e3 By virtue of these 
relations it follows (despite your wishes and independent of your 
consciousness) that you havo gilded and sugar coated the idea of 
the clericals, the Punshkeviches, Nicholas II, and Messieurs the 
Struves, for, in practice, the idea of god helps them to keep the 
people in slavery By gilding tlie idea of god, you gilded the chains 
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uith which they fetter the ignorant workers and muzhiks Ses — the 
priests and their ilk will say — ^how Gne and profound this idea (the 
idea of god) is, as even *'your"* leaders, Messieurs the Democrats, 
admit — and we (the priests and their like) are serving this idea 
It 13 not true that god is a complex of ideas which arouse and 
organise social sentiments This is Bogdanovite idealism, which 
conceals the matenal origin of ideas God is (from the historical 
and practical standpoint) Jiriniarily a complex of ideas begotten by 
the crass submissiveness of man, by exterhal nature and by class 
oppression — ^ideas which tend to perpetuate this submissiveness, to 
deaden the force of the class struggle There was a time in history 
when, despite this origin and this true meaning of the idea of god, 
the struggle of democracy and the proletariat took the form of a 
struggle of one religious idea against another 
But this time too has Ipng since passed 

Now, both in Europe and m Russia, every advocacy or justifica 
tion of the idea of god, even the most subtle, even the best 
intentioned, is a justification of reacfaon 

Your whole dafimtion is thoroughly reactionary and bourgeois 
God = a complex of ideas whioh ‘‘arouse and organise social senti 
ments with the purpose of binding the individual to society and of 
bridling animal individualism ” 

Why 13 It reactionary’ Because it gilds the feudal clerical idea 
of “bndling” animalism 

Actually, “ammal indivi dualism” was not bndled by the idea 
of god, It was bridled by the primitive herd and by the primitive 
commune Tlie idea of god has always deadened and dulled “social 
sentiments,” for it substitutes a dead thing for a living thing, and 
has always been an idea of slavery (the worst, hopeless kind of 
slavery) The idea of god has never “bound the individual to 
society ’’ but has always hound the oppressed classes by belief m the 
divinity of the oppressors 

Your definition is bourgeois (not scientific, not historical), for 
It operates with wholesale, general, “Robinson Crusoe” concepts in 
general — and not with definite classes of a defimte historical epoch 
The idea of god held by a Zyryam savage -and the like (and by 
a semi savage as well) is one thing, the idea of god held by Struve 
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and Co is another In both cases this idea is supported by clas*^ 
domination (and class domination is supported by jt) The **popu 
lar” concept of god and the divme is “popular” stupidity, submis 
siveness and darkness, just like the “popular idea” of the tsar, the 
devil and wife beating How you can. call the “popular idea*’ of 
god “democratic” I absolutely fail to comprehend 

It IB not true that philosophical idealism “has always in mind 
only the mteresta of the individual ” Did Descartes have the inlereata 
of the individual in mmd moic than Gassendi, or Fichte and Hegel 
more than Feuerbach? 

It IB absolutely ternblo to sa> that “god building is a process 
of further development and accumulation of social pnnuples in the 
individual and in society”! 1 If there were freedom in Russia, why, 
the whole bourgeoisie would have made i hero of you for such 
things, for this sociology and theology of a purely boairgeois type 
and character 

Well, enough for the present — ^the letter is long enough 'as it 
IS Onre more, I greet you warmly and wish you the best ot health 

Yours 


V V 


\ 
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The juxtaposition of the name of the great artist and the 
revolution which he obviously did not understand and from which 
he obviously held aloof -may at the first glance appear strange and 
artificial Can )ou use tho term nairrot of something which obviously 
does not reflect phenomena correctly? But our revolution is an 
extremely complex phenomenon, among the mass of those who are 
directly accomplislung it and participating m it there are many 
social elements who obviously have* also not understood what is 
going on and have also held aloof from the real histornial tasks 
laid upon them by the course of events And if it is a really great 
artist we have before us, his works axe bound to have reflected at 
least some of the essential aspects of the revolution 

The legal Russian press, packed as it is with articles, letters 
and comments on Tolstoy’s ©ightieth birthday, is least of all inter 
ested in analysing his works from the standpoint of the character 
of the Russian revolution and of its motive forces This press is 
chock full of hypocrisy to the point of nausea, hypocriay -of a two 
fold character official and liberal The former is the gross hypocri 
sy of the venal hack who yesterday was ordered to abuse L Tolstoy 
and today is ordered to discover patnohsm m him and to preserve 
the decencies m the eyes of Europe That haclca of this type are paid 
for their wuting e\er)bod> knovw, and they cannot fool anybody 
Far more subtle, and therefore far more harmful and dangerous, is 
liberal hypocrisy To listen to the Cadet Balalaikins of Rech^ it 
would appear that then sympathy for Tolstoy is of the most whole 
hearted and cordial kind As a mattei of fact this calculated oratoiy 
and florid verbosity about the ^^grent god seeker” is utterly false 
because ihe Russian liberal neither believes in the Tolstoyan god nor 
sympathises with the Tolstoyan criticism of the eM sting order He 
pays Iip service to a popular naime in order to increase his own 
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political capital and to play the part ol a leader ot the national 
opposition, he endeavours by loud and fulsome phrases to cover up 
the necessity foi a clear and direct answer to the question What 
IS the cause of the glaring contradictions of “Tolstoyism/^ what 
defects and ^\eakTiesses of our revolution do tliey reflect? 

And the contradictions in Tolstoy’s works, views, teachings and 
school are glaring indeed On the one hand we have the bnl 
liant artist who has produced not only incomparable pictures of 
Russian life but also first class works of world literature On the 
other hand we have a country squire acting the fool in Christ On the 
one hand we have a remarkably powerfuli direct and sincere protest 
against social lies and falsehood, while on the other we have the 
“Tolstoyan,” i e , the washed out, hysterical cry baby known as the 
Russian intellectual, who publicly beats his breast and cnea “I 
am vile, I am wretched, but I am morally perfecting myself, I do 
not oat meat any more and now feed only on rice patties ” On the 
one hand we have a ruthless criticism of capitalist exploitation, an 
exposure of the violence of the government, the farce of the courts 
and of the government administration, a re\elatlon of the full pro 
fundity of the Contradictions between increasing wealth and tlie 
achievements of civihsation and tha increasing poverty, brutalisation 
and suffering of the working class masses, and on tlie other hand 
we have the fanatical preaching of *‘non resistance to evil ” On the 
one hand w-e have the moat sober realifim and the tearing away of 
all masks while on the other hand we have the preaching of one of 
the most abommablc things on earth — -religion, tlie endeavour to 
replace pnests officially appointed by priests who are priests by 
moral conviction, i e , the cultivation of the most subtle, and there 
fore partmulmly disgusting, cleruialism Verily, 

Thou art beggarly, thou art abundant, 

Thou art powerful* thou art impotent 

I —Mother Russia U 

Tliat In. view of such contradictions Tolstoy was absolutely in 
capable of ooraprehendmg either the working class movement and 
Its role in the struggle for Socialism or the Russian revolution, 
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goes without Baying But the contradictions in Tolstoy’s views and 
preachings are not fortuitous, they are an expression of the con 
tradiotions in the conditions of Russian life during the last third 
of the nineteenth centur} The patriarchal village, which had only 
just been emancipated from serfdom, was literally delivered over 
to capital and the treasury to be despoiled and plundered The old 
pillars of peasant economy and peasant life, pillars that had actu 
ally stood for centuries, were razed to the ground with unusual 
rapidity And the contradictions in Tolstoy’s views must be judged 
not fiom the standpoint of the modern working class movement and 
modern Socialism (such a judgment is of course necessary, but it 
18 not enough), but rather from the standpoint of the protest that 
was bound to be raised by the patriarchal Russian village against 
the onmarch of capitalism, against the impoverishment of the 
masses and their loss of land iolstoy is ridiculous as a prophet 
who has discovered new recipes for the salvation of mankind-r-and 
therefore the foreign and Russian ’^Tolstoyans” who desire to trans 
form what is actually the weakest aspect of his teaching into a 
dogma are absolutely contemptible Tolstoy is great when he ex 
pi esses the ideas and sentiments which were engendered m millions 
of Russian peasants at the time the bourgeois revolution began m 
Russia Tolstoy is original because the ensemble of his views, which 
are harmful as a whole, expi esses just thepecuhauties that mark our 
revolution as a peasant bourgeois revolution From this standpoint 
the contradictions m Tolstoy’s views are really a mirror of those 
contradictory conditions in which the historical activity of the 
peasantry was placed in our revolution On the one hand the cen 
turies of feudal oppression and the decades of accelerated post 
Reform impoverishment accumulated profound hatred and anger 
and desperate determination The endeavour to sweep away com 
pletely the official church, the landlords and the landlord govern 
ment, to destroy all the old forms and systems of land ownership, 
to disencumber the land and to establish a community of free and 
equal small peasants in place of the class police state, runs like a 
cnmson thread through every historical step taken by the peasants 
in our revolution, and there is no doubt that the ideological content 
of Tolstoy’s wntmgs corresponds far more to this endeavour of the 
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peasants than to the abstract ‘‘ChrisUan anarchism’^ which the 
‘"system” of his views is sometimes judged to be 

On the other hand the peasants, while striving foi new forms 
of oomraon life, had a very unenlightened, patriarchal and fanatical 
idea of what this common life should be, what stinzgglo was re 
quired to win their freedom, who could be their leaders in this 
struggle, the attitude of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellec 
tuals to the interests of the peasant revolution, and why the forcible 
overthrow of the tsariat government was necessary in order to 
destroy landed proprietorship The whole past life of the peasants 
had taught them to hate the lord and the oflScial, but had not taught 
them, and could not hove taught them, where to peek the reply to 
all these questions. In our revolution the smallei part of the peas 
antry really did fight, organising itself, at least to some extent, for 
this purpose, and a ver} small part took up arms for the extermi 
nation of its enemies and for the destruction of the tsarist servitors 
and defenders of the landlords The greater part of the peasantry 
\sept and prayed-, reasoned and dreamed, wrote petitions and sent 
“intercessors” — quite in the spirit of Leo Nikolayich Tolstoy ' And 
as always happens in such oases, the Tolstoyan abstention fiom 
politics, the Tolstoyan renunciation of politics, tho lack of ititerest 
m politics or of comprehension of politics resulted m the fact that 
while the minoiity followed the class conscious and revolutionary 
proletariat, the majority fell a prey to the unprincipled, time serving 
bourgeois intellectuals who under the name of Cadets ran from 
the meetmgtt of the Triidoviks to the antechamber of Stolypm> ini 
plored, bargained, reconciled, piomised to reconcile — until thev 
weie ejected by the soldierly jackboot Tolstoyan ideas are a minor 
of the weakness, the shortcomings of our peasant revolt a reflection 
of the ftpinelessness of the patriarchal village anj the ingrained 
timidity of the “thnfty muzhik ” 

Take the soldiers’ uprisings of 1905 00 The social character of 
tliese fighters in our revolution lay midway between that of the 
peasant and that of tho proletariat The latter was in the minority 
The movement among the troops therefore does not oven approxi 
mately reveal the all Russian Bolidaiity, the party conacicusness 
that wa» revealed by die proletariat which became Social Demo 
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I latir 85 though b> a wave of the hand On the other hand, there 
18 nothing more erroneous than the opinion that the failure of the 
soldiers* revolts was due to the absence of leaders from the officer 
ranks On the contrary, the gigantic progress made by the revolu 
tion ftincc the time of the “Narodnaya Volya’* ^^afl manifested in 
the fact that it was precisely the ^’ignorant cattle,” whose independ 
ence &o startled the liberal landlords and the liberal officers, 
who took up arms against their superiors Thr soldier fully sym 
pathised with tho cause of the pea In a p>e 8 lit up at the 

very mention of land More than once the po> er in the aimy pasbcd 
into the hands of the soldiers — but there was practically no deter 
mined utilisation of this po^^e^ The soldiers vacillated, vsithm a 
couple of days, and aomeUmes nithin a few hours after having 
killed some detestedi commander, they liberated the others, started 
negotiations with the goiernment and then stood up to be shot, 
lay down to be flogged, and put their necks undtr the }oke again — 
quite in the spirit of Leo Nikolayich Tolstoy^ 

Tolstoy reflected accumulated hatred, ripe aspirations for a 
belter life, desire to get rid of the past — and the immaturity of 
day dreaming, lack of political training, and revolutionaiy spine 
Icssness Histoiical and eponomic conditions explain belli the 
necessity for the appearance of the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses and their lack of preparation for the struggle the Tolstoyan 
non resistance to evil which was one of the mo^t aenous caiws of 
the defeat of the first revoluUonary campaign 

It IS said that a defeated army learns well Of couise, a rom 
panson of revolutionary classes with armies is true only m a very 
limited sense The development of capitalism is hourly changing 
and aggravating the condiUona which impelled the peasant iml 
lions, welded together by their hatred for the feudal landloids and 
their government, into the revolutionary democratic struggle 
Among the peasants themselves, the growth of exchange, of the 
domination of the market and of the power of money, ts steadily 
squeezing out the old patnarchalism and the patriarchal philo 
sophical ideology But one acquisition made ni the first years of 
the revolution and the first defeats m the mass revolutionary 
^^tinggle iR beyond quesUon, namely the moUal blow that has been 
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Btruck at the old flabbiness and flaccidity of the masses Dividing 
lines have become ^harper Classes and parties have become de 
raarcated Under the hammer of the lessons of Stolypinism, and 
With the undeviating and persistent agitation of the revolutionary 
Social Democrats, not only the Socialist proletanat but also the 
democratic masses of the peasantr) will inevitably advance from 
their midst warrioia who will be ever more steeled and ever leas 
liable to fall a prey to our historical sin of Tolstoyism^ 

September 19D8 
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The era to which L Tolstoy belongs, and mHicH is reflected in 
remar}cablc relief botii in his gieat literary works end in his teach 
mgs, IS the era that lies between the years 1861 and 1905 True, 
Tolstoy’s literary activity began before this period and ended after 
It, but h Tolstoy became a full fledged artist and thinker 
precisely in this period, the transitional character of which gave 
rise to all the distingan^hing features and productions of Tolstoy 
and “Tolstoyism ” 

Through the mouth of Levin in Anna karenina^ L Tolstoy very 
vividly expressed the nature of the change that Russian history 
tiad undergone during this half century 

Talk about harvesting, hiring workers and so on, which Levin 
knew It was customary to regard as very low class now seemed to him 
to he alone Important ‘It may have been unimportant under serfdom, or 
it may be unimportant in England In both cases tbo conditions themselveB 
are definite but with us now that everything has been overturned and ia 
only just taking shape, the only Important question for Russia is what shape 
th^se conditions will take — Levin thought 

“With Uft everything has been overturned and is only just tak 
mg shape’’ — it would be difficult to imagine a more apt desenp 
tion of the period 1861 1905 Every Russian knows well, or is at 
least fully acquainted with what has been “overturned ” It is serf 
dom and the entire *‘old order” corresponding to it What is “onlv 
just taking shape” is absolutely unknown, strange and mcorapre 
hensible to the broad mass of the population This bourgeois eys 
tern which was “only just taking shape” assumed m Tolstoy’s eyes 
the vague form of a bogey — ^England Trul> a bogey, for Tolstoy 
on principle, so to speak, rejects every attempt to ascertain tlie 
basic features of the social system of this “England,” the connec 
lion between this system and the domination of capital, the role 
of money and the appearance and de\elopmcnt of exchange Like 
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lliL MarOclijikfl, he refufle*^ to aeo, ht sliitls hie f>ts In uni tuniH 
away from the thought that wliat taking shape m Russia is 
nothmg but the bourgeois system 

It Is true that the question how this s>stsm, the bourgeois sys* 
tern, which was assuming very different forms in “England ** 
Germany, America, Francct etc would ‘take sliape ’ was, if not 
the “only important,*’ at least a very important question from the 
standpoint of the immediate aims of nil »?ociaI and political activity 
in Russta in the period 1861 1905 (yes, and m our time too) But 
such a definite and liistoncally concrete statement of the question 
IS something absolutely foreign to ToUtoy He reasons abstractly, 
he admits only the standpoint of the “eternal” principles of moral 
ity, the eternal truths of religion, and does not realise that this 
standpoint la but the ideological reflection of the old (“over 
turned”) system, the strf system the system of life of tlic 
Oriental peoples 

In “Lucerne” (written m 1857), I Tolstoy declares that the 
belief that “civilisation” is a blessing is “imagined knowledge” 
which “destroya the instinctive, most beatific and primitive de 
inands of the good in human nature ” 

“We have one, only ono, sinless guide — the UniversaJ Spirit which per 
meates ue,” ToUtoy exclaims 

In “'Hie Slavery of Oiti Times” (written m 1900), Tolstoy 
repeats this appeal to the Universal Spirit with even greater for 
vour and proclaims political economy to be a “false science” 
because it takes “little England, which is in a very exceptional 
position,” as a “model,” instead of taking “the position of the 
peoples of the whole world throughout all histoncal time” as a 
model What he means by “the whole world” is revealed in the 
article “Progress and the Definition of Education” (1862) Tolstoy 
oemtroverts the view of “the historians that progress is a general 
law of mankind” by pointing to the “whole so called Onent ” 

There is no general law of progress of mankind, as is proved by the un 
progressing Oriental peoples,” Tolstoy declares 

Precisely, in its true historical meaning Tolstoyism is the 
ideology of the Oriental system, of the A&iatic , system Hence — 
asceticism, non resistance to evil the profound note^ of pessimism. 
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the couMtUon that ‘*all ib nothing, everything material is nothing’* 
(“The Meaning of Life”), faith in the “Spirit,” “the principle 
underlying everything,’* in relation to wlnoh principle tnan is only 
“a labourer Mho has been set the task of saving his soul,” 
and so forth Tolstoy remains true to this philosophy in The Kreuzcr 
Sonata when he says that “woman’s emancipation lies not in study 
courses and not in having a profession, but in the bedroom,” and 
in an article written in 1862 m which it is stated that the univer 
fiities tram only “irritable and sickly liberals,” who are “entirely 
useless to the people ” are “aimlessly torn from their former en 
vironment,” “cannot ifind a place for themselves in life,’’ etc 

Pessimism, non resistance, appeals to the “Spirit” constitute 
an ideology which mevitably appears in an era when the old 
oidei has been entnely “overturned,* and vhen the masses who 
Mere educated under thi'^ old order and who imbibed with their 
mother’’^ milk the principles, customs, traditions and beliefs of 
the old order, do not and cannot discern what the ucm order that 
IS ‘ taking shape” is, whal social forces are Shaping” it and how 
exactly, and what eoclal fotceo. ere ctipahfe ct bnngntg salvation 
from the innumerable and very Rente misfortunes that are peculiar 
to times of “break up ” 

The penod 1862 1904 was precisely such a period of break up 
m Russia when the old order had irrevocably and patently col 
lapsed and when the new order was only just taking shape — the 
social forces croabng this order first manifested themselves prac 
(ically, on a wide national scale, in open mass actions in the most 
varied spheres, only in 1905 And the events of 1905 in Russia 
were followed by similar events in a number of other countnes 
of this same “Orient,” to whose “unprogressiveness” Tolstoy had 
referred in 1862 1905 was the beginning of the end of “Oriental” 
II n progressiveness It was precisely for this reason that that year 
witnessed die historical end of Tolstoyism, the end of that whole 
era which could beget and was bound to beget the teachings of 
Tolstoy — not as something individual, not as a caprice or eccen 
tricity, but as the ideology of the conditions of life in which mil 
lions and millions of people actually found themselves during a 
certain penod 
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T-olsio) » lc«cWmg<^ are undoubtedly litopian and m tlieir ron 
lent, reaclionoTV m the moat precise and profound meanmg of the 
term But it dot not follow either that the‘»e teaching'^ were not 
Socialist or that ihey did not contain critical elements capable of 
juoviding valuable material for the enlightenment of the advanced 
classes 

There is Socialism and Socialism In all countries m which the 
capitalist mode of production prevails there is a Socialism whicli 
expresses the ideology of the class that is about to replace the 
bourgeoisie, ^and there is a Socialism which corresponds to the 
ideology of the classes that the bourgeoisie is i^eplacing Feudal 
Socialism, for instance, is a Socialism of the latter kind, and long 
ago, more than sixty years ago, the natuie of this Socialism wa« 
appraissd by Marx together with other 'lanetias of Socialism ^ 

Furthermore critical element^ are inherent in the utopian 
leachinge of L Tolstoy just aa the> are inherent in many utopian 
ttystems But \sc must not forget Marx’s profound remark to the 
effect that the value of critical elements in utopian Socialism 
“bears an inverse relation to historical development The more 
the activity of the social forces which aie “shaping” the new Rus 
sia and bringing <»alvation from present day •social misfortunes 
davelops, and the more definite its character become*^ the more 
rapidly critical utopian Socialism “lo^es all practiral ^aliie and 
all theoretical juabfioaUon ” 

A quarter oi a century ago the critical elements m Tolstoy s 
leachmgs could in practice benefit certain strata of the population 
at tunes, despite the reactionary and utopian features of Tolstoyism 
This could not be the case during the last deoade, let us say, because 
between the ’eighties and the end of the last century historical devel 
opment made no inconsiderable progress And m our day, after 
a numbei of events, mentioned above, have put an end to “Orien 
tal” unpiogressivenesa, in our day, when the consciously reaction 
» ary ideas, reactionary in the narrow class, the selfish class sense, 
of the Vekfmi&ts have become so enormously widespread among 

I See Tht Cornmnnist MmiftstOf Bcoiifm on ‘‘Feudal Soolabsin —Ed 
The Communisf Manifesto wclion on ‘ Crlfiral Utopian Sorjnll'»m 
and Communism 
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the bourgeois liberals, and when these ideas have infected even a 
section of the almost Marxists and have created the ‘^Liquidation 
lat’’ tendency, every attenipt to idealise Tolstoy^a teachings, to 
justify or palliate his “non resistance,” his appeals to tlie “Spirit,” 
his calls for “moral self perfection,” his doctnne of “conscience” 
and universal “love,” lua preaching of ascehcism and quietism 
and so forth causes the most direct and moat profound damage 
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IN MEMORY OF COUNT HEYDCN 

What Our NonPari^ ^'Oemocrats** Are Teaching the People 

‘The progressive press was unanimous in expressing its pro 
found condolence over the severe loss suffered by Russia in the 
death of Count P A Heyden The magnificent personality of Pyotr 
Alexandrovich altracted all decent people without distinction of 
part> or trend A rare and happy Then follows a lengthy 
quotation from the Right Cadet Russia) e Vedomosti containing 
a sentinierital effusion on the life and aclmlies of that ‘Vonderful 
man’* by Prince Pavl Dmitrievich Dolgorukov, one of that Dolgo 
rukov breed whose repre'^entatives bluntly confessed the roots of 
their democracy better come to with the peasant':^ peacefully 
than uait until they sei7e the land themselves^ 

“We ^jrofoundly share the feelings of grief evoked by llie death of CounI 
Heyden in all who are accualomed to value the man irre-ipective of the party 
guise In which he mev be invested \nd ihe late Hevden wn^ fir^t and fore 
most a man “ 

So writes the newepaper Tovanshclu No 296^ Tuesday, June 
19, 1907 

The journalists of Tovanshch are not only the moat fervent 
democrats of our legal press, but also regard tliemselves Social 
lata — critical Socialists, of courae Tliey are almost Social Demo 
crats, and the Mensheviks Plekhanov, Maitov, Smirnov, Pereya 
slavsky, Dan, etc , etc , meet with the most cordial hospitality in a 
paper whose columns are adorned with the signatures of Messrs 
Prokopovieh, Kuskova, Portugalov and otlier “former Marxists ” 
In a ward, there is not the slightest doubt that the journalists of 
1 otarishch are the most “Left’’ representatives of our “enlight 
ened,’* “democratic,” etc, society, to which narrow illegal activities 
QT© alien 

v^hen such lines as those quoted above meet the eye it le 
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difficult to refxain from exclaiming to these gentlemen How for 
tunate it is that we, the Bolsheviks, obviously did not belong to 
Tovarishch\ circle of dece}\t pcoplel 

Messieurs the “decent people** of Russian, enlightened democra 
cy^ you are stupefying the Russian people and are infecting them 
with the spirit of toadyism and servility a hundred times more 
than the notorious members of the Black Hundreds, Punshkevich, 
Krushevan and Dubro\in, against whom you are waging such a 
zealous, such a liberal, such a cheap, such a, for you, profitable 
and safe war You shrug your shoulders and turn to all the “decent 
people” of your society with a scornful smile at such “absurd para 
doxes”? Yes, yes, we fully realise that nothing on earth can shake 
your vulgar liberal smugness And that is why we rejoice that we 
have succeeded in all our activities in setting up a solid wall be 
tween ourselves and the circle of decent people of Russian educated 
society 

Can one name an instance when the Black Hundreds have 
debauched and misled any considerable section of the popula 
lion? No 

Neither their press nor their league, neither their meetings 
nor the elections to the First and the Second Dumas could provide 
any such instances The violence and bestiality of the Black Hun 
dreds, in which the police and the soldiery take part, enrage the 
people The frauds, tricks and biibes of the Black Hundreds arouse 
hatred and contempt With the help of government funds the 
Black Hundreds organise gangs and bands of drunkards who can 
act only with the consent and at the instigation of the police In 
all this there is not even a trace of intellectual influence dangerous 
to any considerable section of the population 

And, on the other hand, it is just as unquestionable that such 
an influence la exercised by our legal, liberal and “democratic” 
press The elections to the First and Second State Dumas, meetings, 
leagues and educational affairs all prove this And TovanshcV^ 
utterance in connection with the death of Heyden clearly shows 
what this intellectual influence is 

' A. severe loss magnificent personality happy lot 
was first and foremost a man * 
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Count Heyden, Uie noble laitdlord, magnanimously played the 
liberal before the October revolution After the first \ictory of 
the people on October 17, 1905, he immediately, without the 
slightest hesitation, went over to the counter revolutionary camp, 
to the Octobrist Party, ijic party of the landlords and the big 
, capitalists who were incensed with the peasants and the democracy 
In the First Duma this noble fellow defended the government, and 
after the First Duma was dispersed he bargained — but did not 
reach a bargain — to join the cabinet Such are the principal stages 
in (he career of this typical counter revolutionary landlord 

And along come well dressed, enlightened and educated gentle 
men, mouthing phrases about liberalism, democracy and Socialism, 
and making speeches of sympathy for the caus6 of liberty, the 
cause of the peasants* struggle against the landlords for land — 
gentlemen who possess a virtual mono-poly of the legal opposition 
in the press, in the leagues, and at meetings and elections — and, 
lifting UD their eyes to the hills, preadh to the people 

Rare and happy lot! The late Count waa first and foremost a man'^ 

Yes, Heyden was not only a man, ho was also a citizen who 
was capable of comprehendmg the common interests of his class 
and of defending these interests very skilfully And you, gentle 
men, the enlightened democrats, are simply lachrymose fools, con 
cealmg under a cloak of liberal make believe your inability to 
be nnytlimg but cultured lackeys of this landlord class 

There is nothing terrible in the influence of the landlords over 
the people They will never succeed in fooling any large numbers 
of workers or even peasants for any considerable length of time 
But tlie influence of the intelligentsia^ who do not taka a direct 
part m exploitation, who are trained to play with general phrases 
and concepts, who go in for every '‘^good” idea and who sometimes 
from smeere stupidity elevate their mid class position to a principle 
of non-claai^ parliea and non class politioa — the influence of this 
bourgeois intelligentsia over the people is dangerous Here, and 
here alone, do we find an infection of the masses which is capable 
of doing real harm and which demands the exertion of all the 
forces of Socialism in an endeavour to couiUeract this poison 
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^'Heyden was an educated, cultured humane and tolerant 
man’' — ecstatically e\claim the liberal and democratic slobberers^ 
imagining that they have elevated themselves above all ‘^partisan 
ship” to tbs level of a “general human” standpoint 

You are mistaken, most worthy sirs This is not a general 
human standpoint but a general servile standpoint The slave who 
realises his slavery and figfhts it is a revolutionary The slave 
who does not realise his slavery and languishes in his dumb, un 
en 4 ightened, unvocal slavishness, is just a slave The slave whose 
mouth waters when lie smugly depicts the charms of a slave’s life 
and goes into ecstasies over his good and kind master is a cad 
a boor And you, gentlemen of Tovamhchy are just such boors 
With loathsome benignity you sentimentalise over the fact that a 
counter revolutionary landlord, who supported tlie counter revolu 
tlonary goveinmetit, was an educated and humane man You do not 
realise that instead of transforming the slave mto a revolutionary 
you are transforming slaves into cads Your talk about freedom 
and democracy is but sham veneer, phrases learnt by rote, fashion 
able babbling, or ]i)T)ocn 3 y It is but a painted signboaid And 
you yourselves are whited sepulchres Your wretched little souls 
are utterly caddish, and your education, culture and enlightenment 
are but a species of downright prostitution For you are selling 
your souls, and are selling them not from the pressure of want 
l)ut from * lo\ e of the art ” 

Hoyden wa'^ a convinced toiiatitulionaliat you aay aentimeutal 
!y You aie lying or tUe you have been completely hoodwinked 
by the H^ydenft Publioly, befoie the people, to proclaim as a con 
vinced constitutionalist a man who lounded a party wluoh sup 
ported the government of Wute, Dubasov, Goremykin and Stolypui 
13 equivalent to proclaiming a cardinal a convinced opponent of 
the pope Instead of giving the people a correct idea of the conati 
tulion you, the democrats, treat the constitution in your wntings 
as something m the nature of salmon mayonnaise For there can 
be no doubt that to the counter revolutionary landlord the consti 
tutlon 18 a sort of salmon mayonnaise, a way of best perfecting 
the methods of plundering and subjugating the and the 

whole people If Heyden a convinced constitutionalist then 
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Dubasov and Stolypui V^ere also convinced constitutionalisU, for 
in practice Heyden supported their policy Dubasov and Stolypiii 
could not have been what they were and could not have pursued 
their policy without the support of the Octobrists, Heyden among 
them By what signs, 0 ye sage democrats and ‘‘decent’* people, 
are we lo judge the political complexion of a man (a “constitu 
tionalist”) ? By hia speeches, by the fact that he beats his breast 
and sheds crocodile tears? Or by his actual deeds in the social 
arena? 

What 18 characteristic and typical of Hey den’s political activi 
ties? Is It the fact that he coul-d not reach agreement with Stolypin 
about his participation in the cabinet after the dispersal of the 
First Duma, or the fact that after such an act he went to bargain 
with Stolypin at all? Is it the fact that foimerly, at such and such 
a time, he uttered liberal phrases, or the fact that he became an 
Octobrist (uhich is equivalent to a counter revolutionary'! imme 
diately after October 17? In calling Heyden a corn meed constltu 
tionalist you teach the people that the former is characteiistic and 
tjpical And that means that you are senselessly repeating frag 
menu of democratic slogans without understanding the very rudi 
ments of democracy 

For democracy — remember this, you decent gentlemen and mem 
beis of decent society — means fighting against that very rule of 
the country by counted revolutionary landlords which was sup 
ported bv Ml Heyden and expressed in Ins whole political 
(Hieer 

HcNclen was 'ui educated nmn^ — say our diawmgiDom demo 
cials, senliinentally Yes, we have already admitted this, and we 
willingly admit that he uns better educated and cleverer (which is 
not always combined with education) than the democrats them 
selves, for he better understood the interests of his own dags and 
lus own counter revolutionary social movement than you, gentle 
men of Tovansfieht understand the interests of the movement fox 
emancipation The educated counter revolutionary landlord knew 
how to defend the interests of hia class subtly and artfully, he 
skilfully concealed the strivings and rapacious appetites of the 
rpudai lords under h veil of noble words and external gentleman 
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huess, he inaijjled (to Stolypin) on the protecUon of these interests 
by the most civilised forms of class domination Heyden and his 
like brought all their ‘‘education” to the altar of the interests of 
the landlords To a real democrat^ and not to a “decent” cad who 
frequents Russian radical 6alons, tins might have served as an 
excellent theme for a journalist who wanted to depict the prostUu 
tion of education m modem society 

When the “democrat” prates of education^ he wants to create 
in the i^eader’s mind an impression of rich stores of knowledge, a 
broad outlook and an ennobled mind and heart Education for the 
Heydens is a thin veneer of training and “dexterity” in gentlemanly 
ways of performing the coarsest and filthiest political business For 
all Heyden’a Octobrism, all his “peaceful revivalism,” all Ws 
ntgobations ivith Stolypin after the dispersal of the First Duma 
were in fact the performance of the coarsest and filthiest political 
bufliness, arranging how most rehabl), craftily, artfully, how most 
durably inside and most umioticeably outside, to defend the rights 
of the noble Russian aristocracy at the expense of the blood and 
sweat of the millions of “muzhiks,” who have always and con 
stantly been robbed by these Heydens, robbed before 1861, during 
1861, after 1861, and after 1905 

In their time, Nekrasov and Saltykov taught Russian society to 
discern die predatory interests beneath the polished and oily sur 
face of the feudal landlord’s education, they taught it to hate the 
hypoensy and callousness of such types Yet die modem Russian 
intellectual, who imagines that he is the guardian of the democratic 
heritage of the Cadet Paily^ or of the Cadet auppoxleis, teaches 
the people caddishncsa and exults over his impartiality as a non 
party democrat A spectacle almost more disgusting than that of 
fered by the feats of Dubasov and Stolypin 

Heyden was a “man” — says the drawing room democrat, gulp 
mg with enthusiasm Heyden was humane 

This sentimentality over Heyden’s humaneness reminds us not 
only of Nekrasov and Saltykov, but also of Turgenev in hia A Hunt 

' The Cadets have evinced a hundred times more caddishness in ihelr 
appreciation of Heyden than the gentlemen of Tovarukek We took the latter 
as an example of the ‘'democracy’* of the decent people*’ of Russian ^‘society * 
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er's Diary Hel^e we find depicl^Kl a cuilised and educated land 
lord, cultivated, with soft manners and a Curop-ean polish The 
landlord is regaling his giie*t vvith wine and is talking of exalted 
themes *‘Why has the wine not been warmed?’^- — he asks the lackey 
The lackey blenches and does not answer The landlord rings, and 
when the servant enters, without raising his voice, he sa)s 
** About Fyodor see to it ” 

Here you have an example of Heyden like “humaneness ” or 
humaneness h la Heyden Tuigenev’s landlord is also “humane” 
so humane, compared with baltychikha for instance, that he 
does not go himself to the stables to see that the proper orders 
are given to flog Fyodor He is so humane that he does not ask 
whether the birch with which Fyodoi is to be flogged has been 
steeped in salt water This landlord would ne(ver think of striking 
or abusing a lackey, he only “gives orders” from afar, like the 
educated man he is, in a gentle and huntane manner without noise, 
without fuss, ivithout a “public scone ” 

Heyden’s humaneness was of exactly the same kind He himself 
did not join the Lu2henovBkya» and Filonovs in flogging and torturing 
the peasants He did not join the Rennenkampfs and MellerZako 
melskya in the punitive expeditions He did not join Dubasov in 
bombarding Moscow He was so humane that he refrained from 
such actions, leaving it to these heroes of the national “stable” to 
“see to it,” and from his peaceful and cultured study controlling 
the political party winch supported the government of the Dubasovs 
and whose leadeis disnk the health of the conqueror of Moscow 
Dubasov ?! as it not humane indeed to send the Dubasovs — 
“about r^odoi see to it” — ^instead ol going to the stables him 

self? To tlie ol<l women in charge of the politioal department of 
pur liberal and democratic press, this is a model of humanenes'^ 
“He had a heart of gold, he wouldn’t hurt a fly*”^ — “A rare and 
happy lot” — to support the Dubasovs, to enjoy the fruits of the 
vengeance wreaked by the Dubasovs, and not to bo held responsible 
for the Dubasovd 

The draiving loom democrat conaiders it the height of democracy 
to sigh over Uie fact that ivo are not being governed by the Heydeus 
^ (f<pir it never enters the head of this draWing room fonl that there m u 
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“natural” division of labour between the Heydens and the Duba 
so vs) Listen to this 

“ and how sad that he [Heyden] has died just now, when he might 
have been most useful He would now have fought tlie extreme Rights dis 
playing the finest aspects of his soul and defending constitutional principlee 
with all the energy and fertility of mind natural to him {Tovaruhch No 299 
Fnday, June 2% ‘In Memory of Count Heyden a letter from the Pskov 
Province ) 

How sad tliat the educated and humane Heyden, the peaceful 
revivalist, is not here to cloak with his constitutional phrasemonger 
ing the nakedness of the Third Octobnst Duma, the nakedness of 
the autocracy which is destroying the Duma^ It is not the aim of 
the “democratic” journalist to rend the false cloak, to expose to the 
people in all their nakedness the enemies who are oppressing tliem, 
but to regret tlie absence of the expenenced hypocrites who adorn 
the ranks of the Octobrists W<is ist der Pfidister? hohler 

Darm, voll Furcht und Hoffnungj dass Goti eTbarm\ What is a phi 
lisline? A hollow gut, full of fear and hope, that God have mercy! 
What is the Russian liberal democratic philistine of the Cadtet and 
near Cadet camp? A hollow gut, full of fear and hope, that the 
counterrevolutionary landlord have mercy ^ 
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There is a saying that if geometrical axioms affected human 
interests attempts would certainly be made to refute them Theories 
of the natural sciences %vhich conflict with the old prejudices of 
theology provoked, and still provoke, the mo'^t rabid opposition 
No wonder, theiefore, that tiie Maixian doctrine, which directly 
serves to enligliten and organise the advanced class m modem 
society, which indicates the tasks of this class and which proves 
the inevitable (by virtue of economic development) replacement of 
the present system by a new order — no wonder that this doctrine 
had tp fight at every step in its course 

There 19 no need to speak of bourgeois science and philosophy, 
which are oflBcially taught by official professors in order to be- 
fuddle the rising generation of the possessing classes and to “coach” 
It against the internal and foreign enemy This science mil not 
even hear of Marxism, declaring that it has been refuted and an 
mhilated The young acLentists who are building their careers by 
refuting Socialism, and the decrepit elders who preseiwe the tradi 
tions of all the various outworn “s) stems,” attack Marx with equal 
zeal Tile progress of Marxism and the fact that its ideos are spread 
mg and taking firm hold among the working class inevitably tend 
to increase the frequency and intensity of these bourgeois attacks 
on Marxism, which only becoiVies stionger, more hardened, and 
more tenacious every time it is “annihilated” by official science 
But Marxism by no means consolidated its position immediately 
even among doctrines which are connected with thd struggle of the 
working class and which are current mamly among the prole 
tamt In tho first half century of its existence (from the ’forties on) 
Marxism was engaged in coflfibating theones fundamentally hostile 
to It In the first half of the ’forties Marx and Engels demolished 
the radical Young Hegelians, who professed philosophical idealism 
Al the end of the ’forties the struggle invaded the domain of eco 
nomiq doctrine, m appo'^ition to Proudhonisra The ’fifties saw the 
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oompletioii of this struggle the cntioism of the parti and dor 
tnnes ^\hich Tnanifested themselves m the slonny year of 1848 In 
the ’sixties the stiuggle was transferred from the domain of geneial 
tljeory to a domain closer to the direct labour movement the ejec 
tion of Bakunism from the International In the early ’seventies the 
litage in Germany was occupied for a bhort while by the Proud 
honist Muhlberger, and in the latter ’seventies by the positivist 
Duhiing But the influence of both on the pioletariat was already 
absolutely insignificant Marxism ivas already gaining an unques 
tionablft victory over all other ideologies in the labour raovement 
By the ’nineties this victory was in the main completed Even 
in the Latin countries where the traditions of Proudhonism held 
their ground longest of all the labour parties actually based then 
programmes and tactics on a Marxist foundation The revived mtei 
national organisation of the labour movement—in the «hape of 
periodical international congresses — from the outsel and almost 
without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint m all essentfab 
But after Marxism had ousted all the more or less consistent doc 
trines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in those doctrines began 
to seek other channels The forms and motives of the struggle 
changed, but the struggle continued And the second half century in 
the existence of Marxism began (in the ’nineties) with the struggle 
of a trend hostile to Marxism within Marxism 

Bernstein, a one time orthodox Marxist, gave his name to this 
current by making the most noise and advancing the most con 
sistent expression of the amendments to Marx, the revision of Marx, 
levi&iomsm Even in Russia, where, owing to the economic back 
wardness of the country and the preponderance of a peasant popula 
t\on oppressed by the relics of serfdom, non-Metxian Socialism 
has naturally held its ground longest of all, it is plainly passing 
into revisiomam before our very eyes Both the agrarian ques 
tion (the programme of the municlpahsation of all land) and in 
general questions of programme and tactics, our social Narodniks 
are more and more auibstituting “amendments” to Marx fbr the 
moribund and obsolescent remnants of the old system, which in its 
own way was consistent and fundamentally hostile to Maixism 
Pre Marxian Socialism has been smashed It i« now ronlimnng 



ihe struggle not on its own independent soil but on the general 
soil of Marxism — -as revisionism Let us, then, examine the ideolog 
ical content of revisionism 

In the domain of philosophy, revisionism clung to the skirts 
oi bourgeois professorial “acienoe ” The professors went ‘‘back to 
Kant** — and revisionism followed m the wake of the Neo Kantiana 
The professors repeated the threadbare banalities of the priests 
against philosophical matenaham — and the revisionists, smiling 
condescendingly, mumbled (word for word after the latest Hand 
bach) that matenalisra had been “refuted*’ long ago The profes 
Boxs treated Hegel as a “dead dog“ and while they themselves 
preached idealism, only an idealism a thousand times mors petty 
and banal than Hegel’s, they contemptuously shrugged their shoul 
ders at dialectics — and the roviaiomsts floundered after them into 
the swamp of philosophical vulgansation of science, replacing 
“artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and tran 
quil) “evolution** The professors earned their ofhcial salancs by 
adjusting both their idealist and “critical” systems to tlie dominant 
medieeval “philosophy” (le, to theology) — and the revisionists 
drew close to them and endeavoured to make religion a “private 
affair,” not in relation to the modern state, but m relation to the 
party of the advanced class 

What the real claea aigmficance of such “amendments’* to Marx 
was need not be said — it is clear enough We shall simply note that 
the only Marxist in the international Social Democratic movement 
who criticised from the standpoint of consistent dialectical materi 
alism the incredible banalities uttered by the rovisionislB was 
Plekhanov This must be stressed all the more emphatically since 
thoroughly mistaken attempts are being made in our day to sipug 
glo in the old and reactionary philosophical rubbish under the 
guise of criticising Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism ^ 

1 See Studies in the Philosophy of Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov and 
others This Is not the place to discuss this book, and I must at present con 
fine myself to stating that m the very near future I shall show In a senes 
of articles or in a separate pamphlet that everything I have aald in the text 
about tho NcoKantian revidonista essentially applies also to these now 
Nep Humist and Neo-Berkeledan reyisionista iCf Materialism and Empirio 
Criticism, in this volume — Ed) 
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Pa^&ing lo political economy, u must be noted fuBt of aJ! liial 
, the ** amendment^’' of the revision isU in this domain were much 
more comprehensive and circumstantial, attempts were made to 
influence the public by adducing ‘‘new data of economic develop 
ment ” It was eaid that concentiation and the ousting of small 
scale productiew by large scale production do not occur m 
agriculture at all, while concentration (proceeds extremely slowly 
in commerce and indusiry It was said that crises had no v become 
rarer and of less force, and that the cailels and trusts would prob 
ably enable capital to do away with crises altogether It i/as said 
tiiat the “theory of the collapse * to which capitalism is heading, 
was unsound, owing to the tendency of class contradictions lo be 
come less acute and mUdei It was said, finally, that it would not 
be amiss to correct Marx’s thcoiy of value m accordance with 
Bohm Bawerk 

The fight against the revisionists on th^sc questions lesultcd 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of International 
Socialism as followed from Engels’ controversy with Duhnng 
twenty years eailier The arguments of the revisionists were analysed 
witii the help of facts and figures It was proved that the revision 
Ists were systematically presenting modern small scale production 
m a favourable light The technical and commercial superiority 
of large-scale produciwn over small scale production both in indus 
try and in agriculture are proved by irrefutable facts But com 
modity production is far less developed in agriculture, and modern 
fctaliaticiana and cconoimsta are usually not ^ery skilful in picking 
out tile special branches (aornetimea eicn operations) in ngncul 
tore which indicate that agriculture is being progressively drawn 
info the exchange of world economy Small scale production main 
tains Itself on the luins of natural economy by a steady doterlora 
tion in nourishment, by chronic Starvation, by the lengthening of 
the working day, by the deterioration in tlie quality of cattle and 
in tlie care given to cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby 
handioraft production maintained iUelf against capitalist manu 
facture Every advance in science and technology inevitably and 
relentlessly undermines the foundations of small scale production 
in capitalist society, and it is the task of Socialist economics to in 
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vestigate this proces*^ in all its — often complicated and intricate — > 
fontis and to demonstrate to the email producer the impoasibiluy 
of holding his own undei capitahsmt the hopelessness of peasant 
farming under capitalism, and the necessity of the peasant adopt 
ing the standpoint of the proletarian On this question the revision 
ifits sinned from the scientific standpoint by superficially generabs 
ing fiom facts selected one-sidedly and without reference to the 
8>stem of capitalism as a whole, they sinned from the political 
standpoint by the fact that they inevitably, whether they wanted 
to or not, mvited or urged the peasant to adopt the standpoint of the 
master (i e , the standpoint of the bourgeoisie) , instead of utging 
him to adopt the standpoint of the revolutionary piroletarian,j 

Ihe position of revisionism was even worse os far as the theory 
of crises and the theory of collapse were concerned Only for the 
shortest space of time could people, and then only the most short 
sighted, think of remodelling the foundations of the Marxian 
doctrine under the influence of a few years of industrial boom and 
prosperity Facta very soon made it clear to the revisionists that 
crises were not a thing of the past prospeiity was followed by a 
crisis The forms, the sequence, the picture of the particular crises 
changed, but crises remained an inevitable component of the capi 
taliat system While uniting production, the cartels and trusts at 
the same time, and In a way that was obvious to all, aggravated the 
anarchy of production, the msecuntv of exiatenco of the proletariat 
and the oppression of capital, thus intensifying class contradic 
tions to an unprecedented degree That capitahara is moving 
towards collapse — m the sense both of individual political and 
economic cnaes and of the complete wreck of the entire capifalist 
systera^ — has been made very clear, and on a very broad scale, pre 
cisely by the latest giant trusts The recent financial crisis in America 
and the frightful increase of unemployment all over Europe, to say 
nothing of the impending industrial crisis to which many symptoms 
axe pointiug — all this is resullmg in th© fact that the xecent *‘theor 
les*^ of the revisionists are being forgotten by everybody, even, it 
seems, by many of the revisionists themselves But the lessons which 
this instability of the intellectuals has given the working class 
must not he forgotten 

45 * 
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As to the theory of value^ it should only be said that apart fiom 
hints and sighs, exceedingly vaguer for Bohm Bawerk, the rriision 
ists have here contributed absolutely nothing, and have tlierefore 
left no traces whatever on the development of scientific thought 

In the domain of politics, revisionism tried to revise tlie very 
foundation of iMarxism, namely, the doctrine of the struggle 
Political freedom, democracy and universal suffrage remove the 
ground for tlie class struggle— we were told — and render untrue 
the old proposition of the Communist Manifesto that the workers 
have no country For, they aaid, since the *Vill of the majority” 
prevails imder democracy, one must neither regard the state aa an 
organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, social 
reformist bourgeoisie against the reactionanee 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the re\isionists 
consbtuted a faarly harmonious system of views, namely, the old 
and well known liberal bourgeois views The liberals have always 
said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes and class di 
\ isions, since the right to vote and the right to participate in stale 
affairs are shared by all citizens without distinction The whole 
history of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth century, and 
the whole history of the Russian revolution at the beginning of 
tlie tiventleth, clearly show how absurd such views are Economic 
distinctions are aggravated and accentuated rather than mitigated 
under the freedom of “democratic” capitalism Parhamentansm 
does not remove, but rather lays bare the innate character even of 
the most democratio bourgeois republics as organs of class oppres 
8ion By helping to enlighten and to organise immeasurably wider 
masses of the population than those which previously took an aC 
tive part m political events, parliamentarism does not make for 
the elimination of crises and political revolutions but for the 
maximum accentuation of civil war dunng such revolutions The 
events in Paris m the spring of 1871 and the events m Russia in the 
winter of 1905 showed as clear us clear could be how inevitabl) 
this accentuation comes about The French bourgeoisie without 
a moment’s hesitation made a deal with the common national 
enemy, the foreign army which had ruined its fatherland, in order 
to crush the proletarian movem*=‘nt Whoever does not understand 
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the inevitable inner dialectics of parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy* — which tends to an even more acute decision of a dis 
pute by mass violence than formerly — ^will never be able through 
parliamentarism to conduct propaganda and agitation tliat are con 
sistent in principle and really prepare the working class masses 
to take a victorious part in such ‘‘disputes^’ The experience of 
alliances, agreements and blocs with the social reformist liberals in 
tlie West and with the liberal reformists (Constitutional Demo 
crats) in the Russian revolution convincingly showed that these 
agreements only hlimt the conscAousness of the masses, that they 
weaken rather than enhance the actual significance of their atrug 
gle by linking the fighters with the elements who are least capable 
of fighting and who are most vacillatmg and treacherous French 
Miller andiam — ^tbe biggest expenmeni in applying revisionist poh 
tical tactics on a wide, a really national scale— has provided a 
practical judgment of tevisiomsm which will never be forgotten by 
the proletariat all over the world 

A natural complement to the economic and political tendencies 
of revisionism was its attitude to the final aim of the Socialist move 
ment “The final aim la nothing, the movement la everything" 
this catch phrase of Bernstein’s expresses tlie substance of revisionism 
better than many long arguments The policy of reviflionism con 
sists in determining its conduct from case to case, in adapting itself 
to the events of the day and to the chops and changes of petty 
politics, It consists m forgetting the basic interests of the prole 
tarlat, the main features oi the capitalist system as a whole and of 
capitalist evolution os a whole, and in sacrificing these basic inter 
ests for the real or assumed advantages of the moment And it 
patently follows from the very nature of this policy that it may as 
sumo an infinite variety of forma, and that every more or less 
“new" question, every more or less uniexpected and unforeseen turn 
of events, even though it may change the basic line of development 
only to an insignificant degree and only for the shortest period of 
time, will always inevitably give rise to one or anothei vaneU o£ 
Revisionism 

The pievitabiUty of revisionism detcrnmied by its class voo{<^ 
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m modern aoeiet) Revisionism is an international phenomenon No 
more OT less informed and thinking Sociahal can have the slightest 
doubt that the relation between the orthodox and the Bernateinitea 
in Germany, the Gaeadites and the Jaur^sites (and now particularly 
the Brou::sites) in France, the Social Democratic Federation and the 
Independent Labour Paity in Gieat Britain, de Brouckere and Van 
dervelde m Belgimn the inlegralists and the reformists in Italy, and 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks m Russia is everywhere essen 
tially similar, notv^ithstanding the gigantic variety of national and 
historically denved conditions in the present state of all these 
eonnlTieB In reality, the ‘‘division” within the present international 
Socialist movement ib now proceeding along one hne m all the 
various countries of the world, which testifies to a tremendous ad 
Vance compared with thirty or forty years ago, when it was not hke 
tendencies within a united international Socialist movement that 
v\ere combating one another within the various countries And tlie 
“revisionism from the left” which has begun to take shape in the 
Latin countrieB, such as “rcvolntioTiary Byndicaliam/’ is also adapt 
mg il^lf to Marxism while “amending” it, Labnola in Italy and 
Lagardelle in France frequently appeal from Marx wrongly under 
stood to Marx rightly undeistood 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological substanre of 
thi3 revisionism, it has not by far developed to the extent that 
opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become international, 
and it has not yet stood the teat of one big practical battle with a 
Socialist Party even in one country Wq shall therefore confine 
ourselvea to the “revisiomBm from the Right” described above 
Wherein hes its Inevitability in capitalist society? Why is it 
more profound than the differences of national pecuUaniies and 
degrees of capitalist development? Because in every capitalist coun 
try, side by aide with the proletariat, there are broad strata of the 
petty boingeoisie, small mastera Capitalism arose and ib constantly 
arising out of small pioduction A number of “middle strata” are 
inevitably created anew by capitalism (appendages to the factory, 
home work, and small workshops scattered all over the country m 
View of the requirements of big mdustnes, such as the bicycle and 
^automobile mduatnes, eto )v The'^e new srrtall piodugers are just as 
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inevitably cast back into the lanks of the proletaual It is quite 
natural that the pett) bourgeois ^vorld conception should again and 
again qiop up in the ranks of the broad labour parties It is quite 
natural that this should be so and it always will be so light up to 
the commencement of the proletarian revolution, for it ^\ould be a 
grave mistake to think that the “complete” pioletananisalion of 
the majority of the population la essential before such a revolution 
can be achieved What we now frequently experience only in tlie 
domain of ideology — disputes over theoretical amendments to Marx 
— what now crops up in practice only over individual partial issues 
of the labour movement as tactical differences with the revisionists 
and splits on these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be ex 
peiienced by the working class on an incomparably larger scale 
when the proletarian revolution accentuates all issues and concen 
tiates all differences on points of the most immediate importance 
in determining the conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary in 
file heat of the fight to distinguish enemies from friends and to cast 
out bad allies, so as to be able to deal decisive blows at the enemy 
The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism 
against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but the 
prelude to the great revolutionary battles of the proletariat, which 
IB marching forward to the complete victory of its cause despite 
all the waveimgs and weaknesses of the petty bourgeoisie 


April 1908 
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Our aim in issuing as a separate <pamphlet the full colicchon of 
Marx’s letters to Kugelmann published in the German Social 
Democratic weekly Neue Zeit^ is to acquaint the Russian puJbho 
more closely witli Marx and Marxism As was to bo exp^ted^ a 
good deal of space m Marx’s correspondence is devoted to personal 
matlerfl For the biographer, this la exceedingly valuable material 
But for the broad public in generah and for the Russian working 
class in particular, those passages In the letters which contain 
theoretical and political material are infinitely more important It is 
parlicularly mstructne for us in the revolutionary period we are 
now passing through, carefully to study this matenal, which reveals 
Marx as a man \^ho directly responded to all questions of the labour 
movement and world politics Tlie editors of the Neue Zeu were 
quite right when the> remarked that “we are elevated by an ac 
quaintance with the personality of men whose thoughts and wills 
took shape under conditions of great upheavals ” Such an acquaint 
ance is doiibl> necessary to the Russian Socialist in 1907» for it 
provides a wealth of very valuable indications concerning the direct 
tasks confronting the Socialists in every revolution passed through 
by his country Russia is passing through a “groat upheaval” at 
this very moment Marx’s policy in the comparabvely stormy 
sixbos should very often serve as a direct model for the policy of 
the Social Democrat in the present Russian revolution 

We shall therefore only very briefly note the passages in Marx’s 
correspondence which are of particular importance from the 
theoretical standpoint, and shall deal in greater detail with his 
revolutionary policy as a representative of the proletariat 

Of ouhtariding interest for a fuller and profounder qnder 

71 ? 
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standing of Marxism is the letter of July 11, 1868 ^ In the form of 
polemical remarks against the vulgar economists, Marx in this 
letter very dearly expounds his conception of what is called the 
‘Uabour” theory of value Those very ob3ecUons to Marx's theot^y 
of value which naturally arise in the minds of the least trained 
readers of Capital and which for this reason are moat eagerly 
seized upon by the common or garden representatives of “profes 
sorial" bourgeois “science," are here analysed by Marx briefly 
simply and with remarkable lucidity Marx here shows the road he 
took and the road that should be taken to elucidate the law of 
\alue He teaches us Ins method^ using the most common objections 
as illustrations H-e makes clear the connection between such a purely 
(it would seem) theoretical and abstract quesUon as the theory of 
value and “the interests of the ruling classes,” which are *'to per 
petuate confusion ” It js only to be hoped that everyone who be 
gins to study Maix and to read Capital will read and re read thia 
letter when studying the and most difficult chapters of Capital 

Other very interesting passages in the letters from the theoret 
ical standpoint are those in which Marx passes judgment on diverse 
writers When you read these opinions of Marx — vividly written, 
full of passion and revealing a profound interest m all the great 
iJeological trends and their analysis — you feel that you are listen 
ing to the words of a great thinker Apart from the remarks on 
Dietzgen made in passing, the comments on the Proudhonists de 
3er\e tho particular attention of the reader^ The “brilliant” young 
bourgeois intellectuals who tliiow themselves “among the prole 
tariat” at times of social upheaval and who are incapable of 
acquiring the standpoint of the working class or of carrying on 
persistent and seiioua work among the “rank and file” of the prole 
tarian organisations are depicted by a few sttokes with remarkable 
vividness 

Take the comment on Duhnng,® which, as it were, anticipates 
the contents of the famous Anti Duhnng written by Engels (in 
conjunction with Marx) nine years later There is a Russian trans 

1 C/ Kttrl TvTarx LdUers to Dr Kngetmnm Eng rd 1934 pp 73 e< 
seq —^Trans 

Ibid pii ^940-^Tr(m 
fh d , p 
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lation of this book by Zederbauni which 15 unfortunately guilty 
both of omissions and of mistakes and is simply a bad translation 
Here, too, we have the comment on Thunen, which likewise touches 
on Ricardo’s theory of rent Marx had already, in 1868, emphatic 
ally rejected “Ricardo’s mistakes ” which he finally refuted in 
Volumo III of Capital^ published in 1894, but which to this very 
day are repeated by the revisxonisls — from oui ultra bourgeois and 
even “Black Hundred” Mr Bulgakov to tire “almost orthodox” 
Maslov 

Interesting also is the comment on Bhchner, with the judgment 
of vulgar materialism and the “superficial nonsense” copied 
from Lange (the usual source of “professorial” bourgeois pin 
losophy^ ) 1 

Let US pass to Marx’s revolutionary policy A certain petty 
bourgeois conception of Marxism is surprisingly current among 
Social Democrats m Russia according to which a revolutionary 
penod, with its specific forms of struggle and its special proletarian 
tasks, 18 almost an anomaly, while a “constitutnon” and an “ex 
treme opposition” are the rule In no other country in the world at 
this moment is there such a profound revolutionary crisis in 
Russia — and lu no other country are there “Marxists” (belittling 
and vulgarising Marxism) who take up such a sceptical and phi 
listine attitude towards the revolution From the fact that the content 
of the revolution is bourgeois the shallow conclusion is drawn in 
our country that the bourgeoisie is the driving force of the revo 
lution, that the tasks of the proletariat in this revolution are of an 
auxiliaiy and not independent character and that proletarian 
leadership of tlie revolution is impossible^ 

How excellently Marx, in his letters to Kugelmann, exposes tins 
shallow mteipretation of Marxism^ Here is a letter dated April 6, 
1866 At that time Marx had finiahed his principal work He had 
already given his final judgment on the German Revolution of 
1848 fourteen years before this letter was written He had himself, 
in 1850, renounced his socialistic illusions that a Socialist revolution 
was impending in 1848 And irt 1866, when only just beginning to 
observe the growth of new liolitical crises, he writes 

^ Ibid p 80 — Trnft% 
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'‘■Will our Philistines the i» referring to the German bourgeois liberals] 
at last realise that without a revolution which removes the Habsburgs and 
Koheniollems there must finally come another Thirty \cars War ! > 

Not a shadow of illusion here that the impending revolution 
(it took place from above and not from below as Marx had e\ 
pected) would remove the bourgeoisie and capUalismi, but a most 
clear and precise statement that it would remove only the Prussian 
and Austrian monarchies And what faith in this bourgeois revo 
lution^ What revolutionary passion of a proletarian fighter who 
realises the vast significance of a bourgeois revolution for the 
advance of the Socialist movement! 

Three years later, on the eve of the downfall of the Napoleonic 
Empire in France, drawing attention to “a very interestmg’* social 
movement, Marx says an a positive outburst of enthusiasm that 

^‘the Pariaianfl are making a regular study of ihclr recent revolutionary post 
in order to prepare them elves for the bueineBs of the impending new revolu 
tion * 

And describing die struggle of classes revealed in this study of the 
past, Marx concludes 

And so the whole historic witches cauldron is bubbling "When shall 
u;fi [in Germany! ^be so far!' ® 

Such 18 the lesson that should be learned from Marx "by the 
Russian intellectual Marxists, who are debilitated by scepticism, 
dulled by pedantry, have a penchant for penitent speeches, rapidly 
tire of revolution, and who yearn, as for a holiday, for the inter 
inent of tlie revolution and its replacement by constitutional prose 
They should learn from the theoreUcian and leader of the ptole 
tarians faith in the revolution, the ability to call on the working 
class to uphold its immediate revolutionaiy aims to the last, and 
the firinness of ««pirlt which admits of no faint hearted whimpering 
after temporary setbacks of the revolution 

The pedants of Marxism think that this is all ethical twaddle, 
romanticism and lack of a sense of reality 1 No, gentlemen, this 
18 the oonibinAtion of revolutionary theory and revolutionary 
policy without which Marxism becomes Bi^entanoism, Struvism and 

W6W, p 

^ Ibldy p 88 — Trans 

^ Ibid p 
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Sombarliam The Marxian doctrine bound the theory and 
practice of the class struggle into one inseparable whole And who 
ever distorts a theory which soberly presents the objective situ a 
tion into n justification of the existing order and goes to the length 
of striving to adapt himself as quickly as possible to every tempo 
rary decline m the revolution* to discard ‘‘revolutionary illusions’^ 
as quickly as possible and to turn to “realistic” tirdcering, la no 
Marxist 

During the most peaceful, seemingly “idyllic*” as Marx ex 
pressed it, and “wretchedly stagnant” (as the Neiie Zeit put it) 
times, Marx ^as able to sense the approach of revolution and to 
rouse the proletariat to the consciousness of its advanced revolu 
tionary taaka Our Russian intellectuals, who, like phihstinea, vul 
garise Marx, teach the proletariat in most revolutionary times 
a policy of passivity, of submissively “drifting witli the stream,” 
of timidly supporting the most unstable elements of the fashionable 
liberal party! 

Marx’s appr-pciation of the Commune crowns the letters to 
Kugelmann And this appreciation is particularly valuable when 
compared the methods of Russian Social Democrala of the 
Right Wing Plekhanov, who after December 1905 faint heartedly 
exclaimed “They should not have resorted to ay ms,” had the 
modesty to compare himself to Marx Marx, he implied also put 
the brakes on the revolution m 1870 

Yea, Marx also put the brakes on the revolution But see what 
a gulf yawna between Plekhanov and Marx in this comparison made 
by Plekhanov himself^ 

In No\ember 1905, a month before the first revolutionary 
wave had reached its apex, Plekhanov, far fiom emphatically warn 
mg the proletariat, definitely said that it was necessary “/o learn lo 
u$o arms and to arm** Yet, when the struggle flared up a month 
later, Plekhanov, without making the slighbest attempt to analyse 
Its significance, its role in the general course of events and its con 
nection with previous forms of struggle, hastened to play the part 
of a penitent intellectual and exclaimed 'T'hey should not have 
resorted to arms ” 

]u September J87Q ux months before the Commune, Marx 
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definitely warned the French workers Insurrection would be a 
despercUe follyf he said m the well known Address of the Inter 
national He revealed m advance the nationalistic illusiona con 
cerning the possibility of a movement in the spirit of 17^2 He was 
able to say, not after the evenly but many months before “Don’t 
resort to arms ” 

And how did he behave i\hen this hopeless cause, as he himself 
had declaied it to be in September, began to take practical shape in 
March 1871^ Did he use it (as Plekhanov did the December events) 
to “take a dig’* at his enemies, the Proudhonists and Blanquists who 
led the Commune? Dm he begin to scold like a schoolmistress, 
and say told you so, I warned you, this is what comes of your 
romanticism, >our revolutionary ravings”? Did ho preach to the 
Communards, as Plekhanov did to the December fighters, the sermon 
of the smug philistine “You should not have resorted to arras”? 

No On April 12, 1871, Marx writes an enthusiastic letter to 
Kugelmann — a letter whiph we would like to see hung in the home 
of ever} Russian Social Democrat and of every literate Russian 
worker 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a desperate 
folly , but m April 1871, when he saw the mess movement of the 
people, he observed it with the keen attention qf a participant in 
great events that mark a step forward in the lu«»toric revolutionary 
movement 

This IS an attempt, he says, to smash the bureaucratic military 
machine and not simply to transfer it from one hand to another 
And he «ings a veritable hosanna to the “Aeroic” Pans workers led 
by the Proudhonists and Blanquists 

“What elaslicily” he writes, “what historical initiative what a capacity 
for sacrifice In these Parisians! History has no like example of a like 
grealneBS 

The historical initiative of the masses is what Marx prizes 
above everything else Oh, if only oiir Russian Social Democrats 
would learn from Marx how to appreciate the lustorical initiative 
of the Russian workers and peasants in October and December 
1905! 


Ibid, p 123 — Trons 
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The homage paid la the histortcal initialwc of the masses by 
a profound thinker, who foresaw failure six months before — and 
the lifeless, soulless, pedantic “They should not have resorted to 
arms^'! Are these not as far apart as heaven and earth? 

And like a participmi in the mass struggle, to which he reacted 
v^ilh all Ina characteristic ardour and passion, Marx, living in exile 
in London, sets to work to criticise the immediate steps of the “fool 
ishly brave” Parisians who were ready to storm heaven ” 

Oh, how our present “realist” wiseacres among the Marxists 
who are deriding revolutionary romanlioism in Rufcsia in 190j5 07 
would have sneered at Marx at the time^ How people would have 
scofied at a materialist, an economist, an enemy of utopias, who 
pays homage to an “alleropl” to storm heaven^ What teaxe, con 
descending smiles or commiseration these “men in mufflers” would 
have bestowed upon him for his rebel tendencies, utopianism^ etc , 
etc , and for his appreciation of a heaven storming movement^ 

But Marx was not inspired with the wisdom of gudgeons who are 
afraid to discuss the technique of the higher forms of revolutionary 
struggle He discusses precisely the technical problems of the in 
Burrection Defence or attack? — ^ho asks, as if the military opera 
tions were, taking place just oytaide London And he decides that it 
must certainly he attack should have marched at once on 

Versailles ” 

This was written in April 1871, a few weeks hefore the great 
and bloody May 

“They should have marched at once on Versailles^—should 
the insurgents w!io had begun the “desperate folly” (September 
1870) of storming heaven 

^^They sJiould not have resorted to arms” in December 1905 m 
order to oppose bv force the first attempts to withdraw the liberties 
that had been won 

* Yes, Plekhanov had good reason td compare himself to Marx^ 

^'Second mistake “ Marx says, contmumg his technical criticism The 
Central Committee Ubo mihtttry command — note thJ^— the reference is to the 
Central Committee of the National Guard] surrendered its power too 
icon ’ 
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Mai\ kne^^ how lo warn the leaders against a premature rising 
But his attUuile towards the proletariat which was storming heaven 
was that of a practical adviser, of a participant in tlie^truggie of th6 
masses, who were raising the whole movement to a higher level in 
spite of the false theories and mistakes of Blanqui and Proudhon 

However that may be * he write* ‘the present rising m Pans — even if 
It be crushed b) the wolve'^ swine and \ile curs of the old society — is ihe 
moat glorious deed of oiir Parly sinco the June insurrection 

And Mar\, without concealing fiom the proletariat a single 
mistake of the Commune, dedicated lo this deed a woik which to this 
lery day serves as the best guide in the fight for “heaven’’ and as 
a frightful bugbear to the liberal and radical swine ” 

Plekhanov dedicated to the Decen^ber events a “work” which 
has almost become the bible of tiro Constitutional Democrats 

Yes, Plekhanov liad good reason to compare himself to Marx 

Kugelmann apparently replied to Marx expressing certain 
doubts, referring to the hopelessness of the matter and preferring 
realism to romanticism — at any rate, he compared the Commune, 
an insurrection^ to the peaceful demonstiation in Pans on June 1^, 
1849 

Marx immediately (April 17, 18711 reads Kugelmann a severe 
lecture 

‘^World history he writes “would indeed be very easy to mako, if tho 
struggle were taken up only on condition of infallibly favourable chances 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a desperate 
folly But when the masses rose Mane wanted to maigh with them, 
to learn with them in th^ process of the struggle, and not to read 
them bureaucratic admonitions He realises that to attempt in 
advance to calculate the chances with complete accuracy would be 
quackery or hopeless pedantry What he values above everything 
eZie is that the worbng class heroically and self sacrificingly takes 
the initiative in mahing world history Marx regarded world history 
from the standpoint of those who make it without being in a position 
to calculate the chances infctllibly beforehand, and not from the 


i Ibid, p 125— Trow 
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standpoint of an intellectual philistine ^\ho moralises was 
easy to foresee they should not have resorted to 

Marx was also able to appreciate that there are moments in 
history when the desperate struggle of the masses even for a hope 
less cause is essential fpr the further schooling of these masses and 
their training for the next struggle 

Suoh a siatemerU of the question is quite incomprehensible and 
even alien in pnnciple to our present-day quasi Marxists, who love 
to take the name of Marx in vain, to borrow only his estimate of 
the past, and not his ability to make the future Plekhanov did not 
even think of it when he set out after December 1905 **to put the 
brakes on ** 

But it IS precisely this qucation that Marx raiass, without in the 
least forgetting that he himself in September 1870 regarded insur 
rection as a desperate folly 

The bourgeois cmadlc of Versailles,” ho writes, presented the 

Parisians with the alternative of taking up the fight or succumbing without 
a struggle In the latter case the o/ the working class would 

have been a far greater miaforluno than the fall of any number of ^ead 
era*” 

And with this we shall conclude our brief review of the lessons 
in a policy wortht of the proletariat which Marx teaches m his 
letters to Kugelmann 

The working class of Russia has already proved once and will 
prove again more than once that It is capable of ‘Storming heaven 


February 18, 1907 
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J F BECKER, J DIETZGEN, F ENGELS, K MARX AND 
OTHERS TO F A SORGE AND OTHERS 


The coUecUon of letters by Marx, Engels, Dielzgen, Becker and 
other leaders of the international labour movement of the past 
century here presented to the Russian public is a needed addition to 
our advanced Marxist literature 

We will not dwell in detail here on the importance of these 
letters for the history of Socialism and for a comprehensive treat 
ment of the activities of Marx and Engels This aspect of tlie matter 
requires no explanation We shall only note that an understanding 
of the published letters necessitates an acquaintance with the prmci 
pal works on the history of the International (see Jaeckh, The Inter 
national, Russian translation m the Znaniye edition), on the history 
of the German and American labour movements (see Fr Mehring^ 
History of German Social Democracy, and Morns Hillquit, History 
of Socialism in America), etc 

Neither do we intend here to attempt a general outline of tho 
contents of this correspondence or to express an opinion about the 
importance of the various historical periods to which it relates 
Mehrlng has done this extremely well in his article, Der Sorgesche 
Bnefweohsel {Neiie ZeU, 25 Jahrg, No 1 und 2),^ which will 
probably be appended by the publisher to the present translation 
or will be issued as a separate Russian publication 

The lessons which the militant proletariat must draw from an 
acquaintance with the intimate sides of Marx's and Engels’ activ 
ities over the courss of nearly thirty )ear8 (1867 1895) are of 
paifticular mtercst to Russian Socialists m the present revolution 
ary period It is, therefore, not surprising that the first attempts 

^'‘Ihe Sbrge Correapondenoe * Zcit 25th year Nos 1 and 2 — Trans 
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made ui our bocml Democratic literature to acquaint the readeis 
with Marx’s and Engels’ latei*^ to 3 oige were also linked iqD with 
the **burmng” issues of Social Democratic tactics in the Russian 
revolution (Plekhanov’s Sovremennaya Zhizn and the Menshevik 
Otklih) And it ifi to an appreciation of tliose passages in the pub 
Iished correspondence which are specially important from the 
point of view of the present tasks of the workers’ part> in Russia 
that we intend to draw the attention of oui readers 

Marx and Engels deal most frequently iin then Ictteis with the 
burning questions of the British, American and Geiman labour 
movements This is natural, because they were Germans who at that 
time lived irt England and corresponded with their American com 
lade Marx expressed himself much more frequentl) and in much 
greater detail on the French labour movement, and particularly on 
the Pans Commune, in the letters he^ wrote to the German Social 
Daipocrat, Kugelmann t 

It 18 highly InstiucUvc to compare what Marx and Engels said 
of the Bnlish, American and German labour movements The com 
panson acquires all ibe greater importance when we remember 
that Germany on the one hand, and England and Aitienca on the 
other, represent different stages of capitalist development and 
different forms of domination of the bourgeoisie as a class over the 
entire political life of these countries Fiom the scientific standpoint, 
what we observe here is a sample of materialist dialectics, of the 
ability to bring out and stress the various points and various sides 
of the question in accordance with the specific peculiarities of \ ary 
Ing political and ©conoimc conditions From the standpoint of the 
practical policy and tacbes of the workers’ party, what we see here 
ia a sample of the way m which the creators of the Commumsi 
Manifesto defined the taski of the fighting proletariat in accordance 
With the varying stages of the national labour movement in various 
countries 

What Matx and Engels most of all cnbciee in British and 
Amencan Socialism is its isolation from tht, labour movement The 

Letters 0 / Karl Marx to Dr Kugelmann tian«?lntioh edited b) 
N Lenin, wljh a foreword by tlip editor Petci'flbuig, 1907 {Cf pp 712 20 
in this volum'^ — Ed ) 
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burden of all their numerous comments on the Social Democratic 
Federation m England and on the Amencan Socialists is the at 
cusation that they have reduced Marxism to a dogma, to a “rigid 
{starve) orthodoxy,” that they consider it “a credo and not a 
guide to that they are incapable of adapting themselves to 

the labour movement marching side by side with them, which, 
although help less theoretically, is a living and powciful mass move 
ment 

**Had we from 1864 to 1873 insisted on working logelhor only with, those 
who openly adopted our platform’ Engels exclaims m his letter of January 
27, 1887, where should we bo to-day ? 

And in an earher letter (D»ecendDer 28, 1886), m reference to th^ 
influence of the ideas of Henry George on the American working 
class, he writes 

‘A milbon or two of workingmen’s votes next November for a bone fide 
workingmen’s parly ib worth infinitely more at present than a hundred thous- 
and votes for a doctrinally perfect platform 

These aie \cr> interesting passages There are Social Democrats 
in our country who hastened to make use of them in defence of the 
idea of a “labour congress” or something in the nature of Larinas 
“broad labour party” Why not m defence of a “Left bloc”? we 
would aak these precipitate “utilisers” of Engels The letters from 
\Nhich the quotations are taken relate to a time when the American 
woikera voted at the elections for Henry George Mrs Wischne 
wetzky — an American woman who married a Russian and who trans 
lated Engels’ works— asked him, as may be seen from Eoigels’ 
reply, to make a thorough criticism of Henry George Engels writes 
(December 28, 1886) that the time has not yet come for that, for it 
IS necessary that the workers’ party begin to organise itself, overt 
if on a not entirely puie programme Later on the workers ^v ould 
themselves come to understand what is amiss, “would Uim from 
their oim mistakes,’^ but “anything that might delay or prevent 
that national consoHdaUon of the workingmen’s party— no matter 
what platform— I should consider a great mistake 

1 I^arx Engels Selected Correspondence p 450— T^ran^ 

5 Ibid p 455— Trons 
Ibid p 454 — Trans 

1 Ibid pp 453 54— Traw 
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Lngela, of cour&€» perfectly understood and frequently pomled 
out the utter absurdity and reactionary character of the ideas of 
Henry George from the Socialist standpoint In the Sorge corre 
spondence there is a most interesting letter from Karl Marx dated 
June 30, 1881) m which he characterises Henry George as an ideol 
ogist of the radical bourgeoisie “TheoreUcallyi the man [Henry 
George] is utterly (backward (total amere),*’ wrote Marx Yet 
Engels was not afraid to join with this Socidlist reactionary in the 
elections, provided there were people who could warn the masses of 
“the consequences of their own mistakes” {Engels, in the letter 
dated November 29, 1886) 

Regarding the Knights of Labour, an organisation of Amer 
lean workers existing at that time, Engels wrote in the same letter 

*'The weakest (Iiterall> roUenest, faulste] side of the K of L was their 
political neutrality The first great step of importance for every country 
newly entering into the movement U always the organisation of the workers 
as an independent political party, no matter how so long as it is a distinct 
workers* party ** * 

It 18 obvious that absolutely nothing m defence of a leap from 
Social Democracy to a non party labour congress, etc , can be 
deduced from this But whoever wants to escape Engels^ accusation 
of degrading Marxism to a “dogma,” “orthodoxy)” “sectarianism,” 
etc ) must conclude from this that a joint election campaign with 
ladical “social reactionaries” is sonietimus permissible* 

But what IB more mterestmg, of course, is to dwell not so much 
on these American Russian parallels (we had to refer to them so as 
to answer our oppoivents), as on the fundamental features of the 
British and Araencan labour movement These features are the 
absence of any at all big nationwide, democratic problems facing 
the proletariat, the complete subjection of the proletariat to hour 
geoiB politics, the sectarian isolation of groups, handfuls of Social 
ists from the proletariat, not the slightest success of the Socialists 
at the elections among the working masses, etc Whoever forgets 
these fundamental conditions and seta out to draw broad conclu 
aions from “American Russian parallels,” displays extreme super 
ficiallty 
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Engels lays so much stress on the economic organisations of the 
vrarkera in such conditions because he is dealing with the most 
firmly established democratic systems, which confront the prole 
tanat with purely Socialist tasks 

Engels stresses the importance of an independent workers^ 
party, even though with a bad programme, hecaAiee he is dealing 
with countries where hitherto there had- not been even a hint of 
political independence of the workers, where, m politics, the work 
ers most of all dragged, and still diag, after the bourgeoisie 

It would be ndiculmg MarxJs historical method to attempt to 
apply the conclusions drawn from such arguments to countries or 
historical situations where the proletariat had formed its party before 
the bourgeois liberals had formed theirs, where the tradition of 
voting for bourgeois politicians is absolutely unknown to the prole- 
tanat, and where the next immediate tasks are not Socialist but 
b 0 u rge 015-d em ocratic 

Our idea will become even clearer to the reader if we compare 
ihc opinions of Engels on the British and American movements 
uith hi3 opinions on the German movement 

Such opinions, and extjromely interesting ones at that, also 
abound in the published correspondence And what runs like a red 
thread through all these opimons is something quite different, 
namely, a warning against the “Right wing” of the workers^ party, 
a merciless (aometiraes — as with Marx m 1877 79 — a furious) 
war upon opportunism in Social Democracy* 

Let lis first corroborate this by quotations from the letters, and 
then proceed to a judgm^t of this phenomenon 

First of all, we must here note the opmions expressed by Marx 
on Hochberg and Co Fr Mehnng, in his article Der Sorgesche 
Brieftvechsel, attempts to tone down Marx’s attacks, as well as 
Engels’ later attacks on tJie opportunists — ^and, in our opinion, 
rather overdoes the attempt As regards Hochberg and Co m partic 
ular, Mehring insists on his view thi^t Marx’s judgment of Lassalle 
and the Lassalleans was incorrect But, we repeat, what interests 
us here is not an histoncal judgment of whether Marx’s attacks on 
partiqular Socialists were correct or exaggerated, but Marx’s Judg 
ment m principle on definite currents in Socialism in general 
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While complaining about the compromiaeft of the Geiman 
Social Democrata wth the Laasalleane an-d with Duhnng (letter of 
October 19, 1877), Marx also condemns the compromise *^wilh the 
whole gang of half mature students and super wise doctors** (“doc 
tor** in German i6 a scientifio degree coi responding to our “candi 
date” 01 “university graduate, class I”), who want to give Social 
ism a “higher idtahstic” orientation, that is to say, to replace its 
materialistic baaia (which demands serious objective study from 
anyone who tries to use it) by modern mythology, with its goddesses 
of Justice, Freedom, Equality and Fraternity One of the represent 
Blivea of this tendency is the publisher of the journal Zukaafty Dr 
Hochberg, who ‘^bought himself in’* to the Party — “with *tho 
noblest’ intentions, I assume, but I do not give a damn for ‘mten 
tlons ’ Anything more miserable [than the programme of hia Zu 
kunft] has seldom seen the light of day with more ‘modest* 
‘presumption * 

In another letter, written almost two years later ('September 
19, 1879), Marx rhbuts the gossip that Engels and he were behind 
/ Most^ and he gives Sorge a detailed account of his attitude to 
wards the opportunists in tho German Social Democratic Party 
The Zukunft was run by Hochberg, Schramm and Ed Bernstein 
Marx and Engels refused to have anything to do with such a publi 
cation, and when the question was raised of establishing a new 
Party organ with the participation of this same Hochberg and with 
his financial assistance, Marx and Engels first demanded the ac 
ceptanoe of their nominee, Hirach, as responsible editor to exercise 
Control over this “mixture of doctors, students and professorial 
SociahsU” and then directly addressed a circular letter to Bcbel, 
Liebknecht and other leaders of the Social Democratic Party, warn 
ing them that they would openly combat “such a vulgarisation 
{Verludernng — an even stronger word in German) of theory and 
Party,” unless the tendency of Hochberg, Schramm and Bernstein 
changed 

This was the period in the German Social Democratic Party 
Mhich Mehring desenbed in his History as “a year of confusion” 
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{Em Jahr der Verwirrung) After the Ann Socialist Law, the Party 
did not at once find the right patli, first succumbing to the anarch 
lam of Most and the opportunism of Hochberg and Qo 

‘Theee people, Muix writes of the latter “nonentities In theory and 
useless in practice, want to draw the teeth of Socialism (which they have 
corrected m accordance with the university recipes) and particularly of the 
Social Deraocratio Party to enlighten the workers or as they put It to 
imbue thorn with elements of education from their confaaed half knowledge 
and above all to make tho Party respectable in the eyea of the petty hour 
geolsie They are just fetched counter mohujonary windbags’ 

The -result of Marx's “furious’" attack was that the opportunists 
retreated and — effaced themselves In a letter of November 19^ 1879 
Marx announces that Hochberg has been removed from the edi 
tonal committee and that oil tho influential leaders of the Party 
— Bebel, Liebknecht, Bracke, etc — have repudiated his ideas The 
Social Democratic Parly organ, the Socioi Democrat, began to 
appear under the editorship of Vollmar, who at that Urue belonged 
to the revolutionary wing of the Party A year later (November 
5, 1880), Marx relates that he and Engels constantly fought the 
“miserable” way in which the Social Democrat was conducted and 
often expressed their opinion sharply (tvohei's oft soharf hergeht) 
Uebknecht visited Marx in 1880 and promised? that there would be 
an “improvement” in cUl respects 

Peace was restored, and the war never came out into the open 
Hdchberg retired, aiid Bernstein became a revolutionar} Social 
Democrat — at least until the death of Engels m 1895 

On June 20, 1882, Engels writes lo Sorge and speaks of this 
struggle as already a thing of the past 

‘In genoral, things in Germany are going splertdldiy It is true that tho 
literary gentlemen in the Parly tried to causa a reactionary swing but they 
failed ignominioualv The abuse to "which tlie Social Democratic workers are 
being everywhere subjectedi has made them everywhere more revolutionary 
than they were throe years ago These gentlemen [the Party literary 
people] wanted at all costs to beg for the repeal of th6 Anti Socialist Law 
by mildness Sod meeknesa, fawning and humility* because it had obmmarlly 
deprived them of their literary camingB As soon as *die law is repealed 
the s^ilU will apparently become an open one and the Vierecks and Hdch 
bergs Will form a separate Right wing, where they can bfc treated with from 
time lo lime until they definitely come a cropper We ennotmoed thia imme 
diatoly after the pas‘iage of the Anti ^orloljst Jaw* when HSchberg and 
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Schramm published in the Jahrbitch what was under the circumrtancca a 
ninst infamouB judgment of the work of the Party and demanded more 
cultivated U^hMeUs instead of gebildeteB Engels ia alluding to the Berlin 
accent of the Giritmn literary peopled refined and elegant behaViour of the 
Party” 

This forecast of a Bernsteiniad made in 1882 was strikingly 
i^onfirraed m 1898 and subsequent years 

And since then, and particularly after Marx’s death, Engels, 
it may be said without exaggeration, was untieing in his efforts to 
straighten out what the German opportunists had distorted 

The end of 1884 The “petty bourgeois prejudices” of the Ger 
man Social Democratic Reichstag deputies, who voted for the 
Steamship subsidy (Dampfermbventionf sea Mehring’s History) are 
condemned Engels informs Sorge that he has to correspond a great 
deal on this subject (letter of December 31, 1884) 

1885 Giving his opinion of tlie whole business of the Dampjer 
subventions Engels writes (June 3) that “it almost came to a split ” 
The “philiBtiqism” of the Social Democratic deputies was ^^colossal ” 
“A petty bourgeois Socialist fraction is inevitable in a country like 
Germany,” Engels sa^s 

1887 Engels replies to Sorge, who had wutten that the Party 
wad disgracing itself by electing such deputies as Viereck (a Social 
Democrat of the Hochberg type) There is nothing to be done — 
Lngels excuses himself — the workers’ party cannot find good 
deputies for the Reichstag 

The genilcmen of iho Right wing know that tlicy nre being tolerated 
only because of the Anti Socialist Law, and that they will bo thrown out of 
the Forty the very day the Party secures freedom of action again * 

And, in geneial U is preferable that “the Party be better than 
Its parliamentar\ heroes, than the other woy round” (March 3 
1887) Liebkneclit is a conciliator — Engels complains — -he always 
glosses over differences by phrases But when it comes to a spliu 
he will be with us at the decisive moment 

1889 Two International Social-Democratic Congresses in Pans 
The opportuiiiats (headed by the Piench pos&ihilists) split away 
from the revolutionary Social Demociats Engels (lie was then 
siNtv f*ic;ht years old) flings himself into the fight like a )ouTig 
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man A number of letters (from January 12 to July 20, 1889) are 
devoted to the Rght agamst the opportunists Not only they, but also 
ihe Germans— Liebknecht, Bebel and others— are flagellated for 
lh‘ 2 ir conciliationism 

The possibihfita have sold themselves to the government, 
^\ntea Engels on January 12, 1889 And he accuses the members of 
the Bntish Social Democratic Federation of having allied themselves 
with the posaibilists 

The writing and running about in connection with this damned con 
grcBB leave me no time for anything else ” (May 11, 1889 ) 

The poseibilists are busy, but our people are asleep, Engels writes 
angrily Now even Auer and Schippel are demandmg that attend 
the possibilist congress But this ^*at last’* opened Liebknecht^s 
e)T8a Engels, together with Bernstein, writes pamphlets (signed by 
Bernstein — Engels calls them ”our pamphlets”) against the oppor 
tunists 

With the exception o£ the S D F the pouihihstB have not a aingle 
Socialist organisation on their side m the whole of Europe [June 8, 1869 ] 
They are, consequently falling back on the non Socialist trade unions [let 
the advocates of a broad labour party of a labour congress, etc, in our 
country take note!] From America they will get one Kmght of Labour'^ 

The opponent ib the same as m the fight against the Baktmials 

'Only with this difference that the banner of the anaichistB has been 
replaced by the banner of the posaiblllotB There la the same aelling of prin 
ciplea to the bourgeoisie for concessions in retail, namely, for well paid jobs 
for the lenders (on the town councils, labour exchanges, etc ) ’ 

Brousse (the leader of the possibilists) and Hyndman (the leader 
of the S D F , which had united with the possibilists) attack ‘‘author 
itarian Marxism” and want to form the “nucleus of a new Inter 
national ” 

'You can ha'^e no idea of the Haivele of the Germans It baa cost me 
tremendous effort to explain even to Rebel what it really all means (June 8, 
1889) 

And when the two congresses met, when the revolutionary Social 
Democrats numerically exceeded the possibilists {united wUh thf* 
trade unionists^ the S D F, a section of the Austrians etc ), Engels 
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was jubilant (July 17, 1889) He waa glad that the conciliator) 
plana and. propoaaU of Liebknecht and othera had failed (July 
20, 1889) 

**It aorves our Reiuimenial concHialoTy breihrrn Hghl that for all their 
amicableness, they received a good kick in their tendere-^t spot This will 
cure them for some time * 

i Mehnng W£fs nght when he said (Der Sorgesche Dnrf 
tiechel) that Marx^ and Engels had not much of an idea of “good 
manners” i 

I£ they did not think long over every blow they dealt, neither did they 
whimper over every blow they received If you think that your pinpricks can 
pierce my old well tanned and thick bide, you are mistaken ’ Engels once 
wrote ** 

And the inipervioiisnesa they had themselves acquired they attributed 
to others as well, says Mehnng of Marx and Engels 

189S The flagellation of the “Fabians,” which suggests itself — 
when passing judgment on the Bernsteinists (for was it not witli 
Ihe “fabians” in England that Bernstein “reared” his opportim 
ism?) 

The Fabians are an ambiljous group here in London who have under 
standing enough to realise the incvltabill y of the BOCitH revolution, but who 
could not pos^bly entrust this gigantic task to the rough proletariat alone 
and are therefore kind enough to act themselves at the head Fear of the 
revolution is their fundamental principle They are the educated* par excel 
lence 'Hieir Socialism is municipal Sociolism, not the nation but the munici 
poAty ift to become the owner of the mecna of production, at any rale for the 
time being 'Hiis Socialism of theirs is then repreaented aa an extreme but 
Inevitable consequence of bourgeois Liberalism, and hence follow their lac 
tics of not decisively opposing the Liberaia as advorsarios but of puling them 
on towards Socialist ooticlualons and therefore of Inlnguing^ vdlh them of 
perme^ling Liberalujn with Socicdism, of not putting tip Socialist candidates 
agalrf^t the Liberals, but of fastening them on to the I iberals, forcing them 
upon them, or deceiving them into taking them That in the course of this 
process they are either Ilcd to and deceived ihemselves or else betray Social 
lera, they do not of course realise 

‘ With great Industry they have produced amid oU Bortp of rubbish some 
good propagandist writings as well, in fact the best of the hind which the 
English have produced But as soon as they got on to thoir specific tactics 
of hushing up the class struggle it aJl turns putrid Hence too thedr fanatical 
hatred of Marx and all of us--bccause of the class struggle 

“Theao people have of course many bourgeois followers and therefore 
money 
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A Classical Judcmtnt of the Opportunism of the 
Intfllictuals in Social Democr\cy 

11194 The Pca^iant Question 

On the Cpntinent Lngek mitc^ on November 10 1894 success Is 
developing the appetite for more 8ucceB5 and catching the peasant, m the 
literal sense of the word, is becoming the fashion First the French in Nanlea 
declare through L#af argue not only that It la not our business to 
hosten the ruin of the small peasant which capitalism is seeing to for 
us, but they also add that we must directly protect the small peasant against 
taxation usurers and landlords But v/a cannot co-operate in this Brst be 
cause It 18 stupid and second because it is impossible Next however Vollmar 
comes along in Frankfort and wants to bribe the peasantry as a whole^ 
though the peoflant he has to do with in Upper Bavaria is not the debt laden 
poor peasant of the Rhineland but the middle and even the big peasant, who 
exploits his men and women fai^ eervants and sella cattle and gram in 
masaea And that cannot bo dbnc without giving up the whole principle 

1894, December 4 

The Bavarians, wlio have become vet) very opportunistic and have 
almost turned into an ordinary people's party (that is to say, the majonty 
of leaders and many of those who have reoentl) Joined the Parly), voted in the 
Bavanan Diet for the budget as a whole and VoUmnr in particular has started 
an agitation among the peasants with the object of winning the Upper Bavarian 
big peasants — people who own 25 to 80 acres of land (10 to 30 hectares) and 
who therefore cannot menage without wage-labourers — instead of winning 
their farm hands 

We thus see that for mora lhan ten years Marx and Engela 
systematically and unswervingly fought opportunism in the German 
Social Democratic Party and attacked intellectual philistinism and 
pbUy bourgeolsdora in Socialiem This is an extremely itnpoTlant 
fact The general public knows that German Social Democracy is 
regarded as a model of Marxist pioletanan policy and tactics, but 
It does not know what ^ con'°^tant war the founders of Marxism had 
to wage against the **Right wmg” (Engels’ expression) of that 
party And it is no aedident that soon after Engela^ death this war 
turned from a concealed war into an open war This was an inevi 
table result of the decades of historical development of German 
Social Democracy s 

And now we very clearly perceive the two lines of Engels’ (and 
Marx^a) recommendabLona directions, correctionfl threats and ex 
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hortations They most ineistently balled upon the British and Amer 
lean Socialists to merge with the labour movement and to eradicate 
the narrow and hidebound sectarian spirit irom their organisations 
They most insistently taught the German Social Democrats to be 
Avare of succumbing to philistinism, to “parliamentary idiotism” 
(Marx's expression m the letter of September 19, 1879), to petty 
bourgeois intellectual opportunism 

Is It not characteristic that our Social Democratic gossips have 
noisily proclaimed the recommendations of the first kind and have 
kept theiT mouths shut, have remained silent over the recommen 
dations of the second kind? Is not such one sidedness in appraising 
Marx'a and Engels^ letters tlie beat indication, m a sense, of our, 
Russian Social DemocraUo “cne-sidednoss”? 

At the present moment, wlien the international labour move 
ment is displaying symptoms of profound ferment and wavering, 
when extremes of opportuniam, “parliamentary idiotlsm'* and phi 
listlne reformism have evoked opposite extromes of revolutionary 
syndicalism, the general line of Marx’s and Engels’ “amendments” 
to British and American Socialism and German Socialism acquires 
exceptional importance 

In countries where there are no Social Democratic workers’ 
parties, no Social Democratic members of parliament, no systemat 
1C and consistent Social Democratic policy either at elections or 
in the press, etc , Marx and Engels taught that the Socialists must 
at all costs nd fheraselves of narrow sectarianism and join with the 
labour irhovenient so as to sh^e up the proletariat politically, for^ 
in the last third of the nineteenth century the proletariat displayed 
almost no political independence either in England or America In 
dveae countries — ^where bouTgeois-denvocxatio historical tasks were 
almost entirely absent — the political arena was wholly filled by 
the triumphant andf self complacent bourgeoisie, which in the art 
of deceiving, corrupting and bribing the workers has no equal 
anywhere in tba world, 

To think that these recommendations of Marx and Engels to 
the British and American labour movement can be simply and di 
reetjy applied to Russian conditions is to use Marxism not in order 
to comprehend its method, not in order to study the concrete his 
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tuncal peculiarities of the labour mo\tnient in dtfiniLe Lcmnlnes, 
but in order to settle petty factional, intellectual accounts 

On the other hand, in a country where the bourgeois democrat 
1C revolution was still incomplete, where military despotism, em 
bellished with parliamentary forms’ (Marx’s expression in his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme) prevailed, and still prevails, 
where the proletariat had long ago been drawn into politics and was 
pursuing a Social Deniocratjc policy, what Marx and Engela feared 
most of all m such a country was parliamentary vulgarisation and 
phili&tme compromising of the tasks and scope of the labour move 
ment 

It 18 all the more our duty to emphasise and advance this sid^e 
of Marxism in the period of the bourgeois democratic revolution 
in Russia because in our country a large, ‘^brilliant ’ and rich hour 
geois liberal press is vociferously trumpeting to the proletariat the 
‘exemplary” loyalty, the parliamentary legalism, the modesty and 
moderation of the neighbouring German labour movement 

This mercenary he of the bourgeois betrayers of the Russian 
revolution is not due to accident or to the personal depravity of 
certain past or future ministers in the Cadet^ camp It is due to 
the profound economic interests of the Russian liberal landlords 
and liberal bourgeois And in combating this he, this “making the 
masses stupid” (Massenverdummung — Engels’ expression in his 
letter of November 29 , 1886 ), the letters of Marx and Engels 
<thould seive as an indispensable weapon for all Russian Socialists 

The mercenary he of the bourgeois liberals holds up to the 
pcopJe Ac “/rodest)” o^ Ae Democrats 

The leaders of these Social Democrats, the founders of the theoiy 
of Marxism, tell us 


*Tho revolutionary language and action of the Frcn^ baa made the 
whining of the Vicrccka and Co [the opportunint Social Democrat s in the 
German Reichstag Social Democratic fraction] sound quite feeble ItJie refe^ 
ence la to the formation of a labour party in ihp I^rcnch Chamber and to 
the Decazcville strike, which apHt the French Radicals from the French 
proletariat] and only Liebkncfht and Rebel spoke m the last debate 
Ld boili of Ihem spoke veil We can with this debate once 
«elvM in decent focicty which was bj no meana the case with #11 of them 
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111 general U Is a good thing that the leadership of the Otimons lof the 
international aooial movement], particularly after they sent so many philis* 
tin« to the Reichsmg (which it is true, was unavoidable )> has becotno rather 
disputable* In Germany Qverytking becomes philistine in peaceful times t and 
therefore the etlhg of Prench competition is absolutely necessary ^ 
(Utter of April 29 1886 ) 

Such arr the which must be drawn moat firmly of all 

by the R S D L P ,1 which in ideologically dominated by the influ 
ence of German Social Democrac) 

Thete lessons are taught U9 not by any /particular passage m 
the correspondence of the greatest men of the nineteenth century, 
but by the whole spirit and substance of their comiadcly and frank 
criticism of the international experience of the proletariat, a ciiti 
ciam which shunned diplomacy 'ind petty considerations 

How far all the lelteis of Marx and Engels were indeed imbued 
with this spirit may also bo seen from the following passages which 
it IS true are, relatively speaking of a particular nature, but which 
on the other hand are highly characteristic 

In 1889 a )oung fresh movement of untrained and unskilled 
labourers (gasworkers, dockers, etc ) began m England, a move 
ment marked by a new and revolutionary spirit Engels was de 
lighted with it He refers exultingly to tho part played by Tussy, 
Marx’s daughter, who agitated among these workers 

The most repulsive thing here” he aaya, writing from London on 
December 7, 1889, * is ths bourgeois respoctabihly’ which has grown deep 
Into the bonea o£ the workers Tho division of society into ^ a scale of Innu 
morablo degrees^ each recognised without question, eaoh ivdth its own prjde 
but also vrtth Its native respect for its betters’ and superiors,* la so old and 
hrmly established that the bourgeois etill hud It pretty easy to got their bait 
accepted I ara not at all sure, for Instance, that John Bums ie not secretly 
prouder of his popularity with Cardinal Manning* the Lord Mayor and the 
bourgeoisie In general than of his popularity wth his oivn clofs And Cham 
plon — an ex Lieutenant — ^has intrigued for years wltb bourgeois and especially 
with conservative elements, preaohod Socialism at tho parsons' Church Con 
grew, etc Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the finest of thorn all, fond 
of montioning that he will he lunching with the Lord Mayor If ono compares 
tlds with the French, one can see what a revolution is good for after all 

Coimnent is stiperfluo^ts 

Another example In 1891 there was danger of a European war 
Engels corresponded on the subject with Bebel, and they agreed 

^ Russian Social Democrat jc Labour Party— Trons 
Ibid f p 461 — Trnns 
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llml 111 lilt evenl of Kuttsia attacking Geiniaiiy, the Gexmau Social 
ifits must desperately fight the Russians and any allies of the Rus 
sians 

If Germany is crushed, then we shall be too, while an the most favour 
able case the etnigglo vnll be such a violent one that Germany will only 
bo able to hold on by revolutionary means, go that very possibly we shall 
be forced to come into power and play the part of 1793 * (Letter of October 
24 1891 )1 

Let this be noted by those opportunists who cried from the 
housetops that “Jacobin” prospects for the Russian workers* party 
in 1905 were un Social Democratic' Engels squarely suggests to 
bebel the possibility of the Social Democrats having to participate 
in a provisional government 

Holding such views on the tasks of Social Democratic workers* 
parties it is quite natural that Marx and Engels should have the 
most fervent faith in the Russian revolution and its great world 
significance We see this ardent expectation of a revolution in Rus 
sia in this correspondence over a period of nearly twenty years 

Here is Marx’s letter of September 27, 1877 He is quite en 
thufiiastic o\er the Eastern crisis 

‘Russia has long been standing on the threshold of an upheaval, the 
elements of it are prepared The gallant Turks have hastened th^e ex 
plosion by years with the thrashing they have infMoled The upheaval 
ivill begin secundu/m qtIojiv [according to the rules of the ait] with some 
playU\g at constuiUionaiiim and then there will be a fine row U4 tl y aura nn 
beau lapage) If Mother Nature is not particularly unfavourable towards ua 
we shall still live to see the fun!’'* (Marx yfas then aixiy one years old ) 

Mother Nature did not— and could not very well— peimiit Marx 
to live “to see the fun ^ But he jorctold the “playing at constitution 
ahsm,” and it is as though his words were written yesterday in 
I elation to the First and Second Russian Dumas And we know 
that the warning to the people against “playing at constituUonal 
i6m” was the “Imng soul” of the tacbes of boycott so detested by 

the liberals and opportunists , , , t 

Here la Marx’s letter of November 5, 1880 He is deliglited with 
the success of Capital in Russia and takes the port of the Narodo 
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toltai against ihe newly arisen group of Chernoperedeltsi Marx 
Lprrectly perceives the anarchistic elements in the lattcr’a views Not 
knowing and having then no opportunity of knovMng the future 
evolution of the ChernopeTedeltsi Narodniki into Social Democrats, 
Marx attacks tlie Chernoperedeltsi with all his trenchant sarcasm 

These gentlemen are against all political revolutionary action Kiiasia 
Ifl to make a somersault into the anarchist communist atheist milleniuml Mean 
while, they are preparing for this leap with the moat tedious doctrlnninsm 
whoso so-called principles arc being hawked about the street ever since the 
late Bokunm 

We can gather (rotn this how Marx would have judged the 
significance for Russia of 1905 and the following years of the ^‘poli 
tical revolutionary action’^ of Social Democracy ^ 

Here is a leltei hy Engels dated April 6, 1887 

‘On the other hand U ecoms as if a ct]hU is impending in Russia The 
recent attentats rather npaot the apple cart ’ 

A letter of April 9, 1887, soys the same thing 

The army ia full of discontented, conepiung ofheere LLngelB at tliat 
time was :nflucnced hy the revolutionary struggle of the Narodnaya Volya 
party, he set hia hopes on the officers and did not yet see the revolutionary 
Rushan soldiers and soIIots, who manifested themselves so magnificently etgh^ 
een years later ] I do not think things will lost onothcr year and once 
It breaks out ihsgehf) in Russia then hurrah 

A letter of April 23, 1887 

‘ In Germany there is persecution [of Socialists) after perHCciiUon It 
looks as if Blsmafck wants to have everything ready, 6o that the moment 
the rovolullon breaks out m Russia which is now only a question of months, 
Germany could immedioleiy lodow her ejcamplo {loigeschlugen u^erden ) " 

The months pioved to be very, very long ones Doubtless, phi 
listlnes will be found who, knitting their brows and wrinkling their 
foreheads, will sternly condemn Engels* ^‘revolutionism,** or will 
indulgently lailgh at the old utopias of the old re\olutionaiy exile 

Y«s, Marx and Engek erred much and often in determining 

^ By the way jf my memory does not deceive me, Plekhanov or V I Zasu 
lich told me m IQOChOS about tie exlatenco of a letter of Bn gels’ to Plokhanov 
on Our Differences and on the character of the impending revolution in Russia 
It would be interesting to know precisely — 1$ there such a letter does it still 
exist, and Is it not lime to pirbll^t it^ 
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the pi^oximity of revolution, in iheir hopes in the victory of revolu 
tion (c g » m 1843 in Germany), in their faith in the irnminenco 
of a German ‘‘republic” (‘Ho die for the republic ” wrote Engels 
of that period, recalling Ins sentiments as a participant in the 
military campaign for an imperial constitution in 1848 49) They 
erred in 1871 when they were engaged in “raising revolt in 
Southern France, for which” they (Becker writes “we,” referring to 
himself and his nearest friends letter No 14, of July 21, 1871) 
“did, sacrificed and n^ed all that was humanly possible ” 
The same letter says 

If wc had had more meana in March and Apnl Vtc would have routed 
tho whole of Southern France and would have aavcd the Couviimne in Pans 

But auph errors — the errors of the giants of revolutionary thought 
who tried to raise and did raise the proletariat of the whole world 
above the level of petty, commonplace and trifling tasks — are e 
thousand times more noble and magnificent and historically more 
valuable and true than the puerile wisdom of official liberalism, 
which SHigs, shouts, appeals and exhprta about the vanity of revolu 
tionary vanities, the futility of the revolutionary struggle and the 
charms of counter revolutionary “constitutional” fantasies 

The Russian working class will win its freedom and give a 
fillip to Ilurope by its revolutionary action, full though it may be 
of mistakes — and let the phihstines pride themselves on tbo infal 
hbility of their revolutionary inaction 

April 6 1907 
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DH^FERENCCS IN THE EUROPEAN LABOUR MOVEMENT 


I 

The principal tactical differences in the present labour movement 
of Europe and America reduce thcmaelves to a struggle against two 
big trends that are departing from Marxism, which has in fact 
become the dominant theory m this movement Thes© two trends 
are revisionism (oppoitunism, reformism) and anarchism (anar 
cho syndicalism, anarcho socialism) Both these departures from 
the Marxist theory that is doramant m the labour movement, and 
from Marxist tactics, were to be observed m various forms and in 
vanous shades in all civilised countries during the course of the 
more than half century of historj of the mass labour movement 
This fact alone shows that these departures cannot be attributed 
to accident, or to the mistakes of in^viduals or groups, or even 
to the influence of national characteristics and traditions, and so 
forth There must be radical causes in the economic system and 
m the character of the development of all capitalist countries which 
constantly give rise to these departures A small book published 
last year by a Duteh Marx at, Awlon Panreko^k, The Tacticui Dif 
ferences irt the Labour Movement {Die taktisohen Differenzen in 
der Arheiterbewegungy Hamburg, Erdmann Uubber, 1909), repre 
sents an interesting attempt at a scientific investigation of these 
causes In the coui^e of our exposition we shall acquaint the reader 
vnfh Paimekoek^s conclusions, which it cannot be denied aie quite 
correct v 

One of the most profound causes that periodically give rise to 
differences over tactics is the very growth of the labour movement 
itself If this movement le not measured by the criterion of some 
fantastic ideal, but is regarded as the practical moioniont of ordi 

78 ^ 
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nary people, it will be clear that the enlistment of larger and larger 
numbers of new ‘‘recruits ” the enrolment of new strata of the toil 
ing moflaes, must inevitably be accompanied by waverings m the 
sphere of theory and tactics, by repetitious of old mistakes, by tern 
porary reversions to antiquated ideas and antiquated methods, and 
80 forth The labour movement of every country periodically 
spends a var)ing amount of energy, attention and time on the 
“training” of recruits 

Furthermore, the speed of development of capitalism di^Fera in 
different countries and in different spheres of national economy 
Marxism is most easily, rapidly, completely and durably a 8 simi 
lated by the working class and its ideologists where large scale in 
dustry is moat developed Economic relations which are backward, 
or which lag in their development, constantly lead to the appearance 
of supporters of the labour movement who master only certain 
aspects of Marxism, only certam parts of the new world cancep 
tion, or individual slogans and demands, and are unable to make 
a determined break with all tlie traditions of the bourgeois world 
conception in general and the bourgeois democratic world concep 
lion in particular 

Again, a constant source of differences is the dialectical nature 
of social development, which proceeds in contradictions and throoigh 
contradictions Capitalism is progressive because it destroys tlie old 
methods of production and develops productive forces, yet at the 
same time, at a certain stage of development, it retards the growth 
of productive forces It develops, organises, and disciplines the 
workers — and it crushes, oppresses, leads to degeneration, poverty 
and 80 on Capitalism creates Us own gravedigger, it creates itself 
the elements of a new system, yet at the same time without a “leap” 
these individual elements change nothing m the general state of 
affairs and do not affect the rule of capital Marxiaih, the theory 
of dialectical materialism, is able to embrace these contradictions 
of practical life, of the practical history of capitalism and the 
labour movement But needless to sa}, the masses learn from prac 
tical life and not from books, and therefore certain individuals or 
groups constantly exaggerate, elevate to a one sided theory, to a 
onesided system of tactics, now one and now another feature of 
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capitalist development, now one and now another “lesson*^ from 
this development 

Bourgeoift ideolbgists, liberals and democrats, not understand 
ing Marxism, and not understanding die modern labour movement, 
are constantly leaping from one futile extreme to another At one 
time they explain the whole matter by asserting that evil minded 
persons are ‘hnciUng*’ class against class- — at another they console 
themselves with the assertion that the workers’ party is “a peaceful 
party of reform ” Both anarcho syndicalism and reformism — which 
©felze upon one aspect of the labour movement, whioli elevate one- 
Sidedneas to a theory, and which declare such tendencies or features 
of this movement as constitute a specific peculiarity of a given 
period, of given conditions of working class activity, to be mutually 
exclusive — must be regarded as a direct product of this bourgeois 
world conception and its influence But real life, real history, 
includes these different tendencies, just as life and development m 
nature include both slow evolution and rapid leaps, breaks in 
continuity 

The revisionists regard as mere phrasemongenng all reflections 
on ^fleaps” and on the fundamental antithesis between the labour 
movement and the whole of the old society They regard reforms as 
a partial realisation of Socialism The anarcho syndicalist rejects 
‘‘petty work,” especially the utilisation of the parliamentary plat 
fortn^ As a matter of fact, these latter tactics amount to waiting for 
the “great days” and to an inability to muster the forces which create 
great events Both hinder the most important and most essential 
thing, namely, the concentration of the workers into big, power 
ful and properly functioning organisations, capable of functioning 
properly under all circumstances, permeated with the spirit of the 
class Struggle, clearly realising their alms and trained in the true 
Marxist world conception 

We shall here permit ourselves a alight digression and note in 
parenthesis, so aa to avoid possible nnsunderatandmg, that Panne 
koek illustrates his analysis exclusively by examples taken from 
West European history, especially the history of Germany and 
France, and entirely leaves Russia out of account If it appears at 
times that he is liinting at Russia, it is only because the basic tend 
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enciea which give rise to definite departures from Marxist tactics 
are also to be observed in our country, despite the vast difference 
between Russia and the West in culture, customs, history and 
economy 

Finally, an extremely important cause producing difierencea 
among the participants in the labour movement lies m the changes 
in tactics of the ruling classes in general, and of the bourgeoisie 
in particular If the tactics of the bourgeoisie were always uni 
form, or at least homogeneous, the working class would rapidly 
learn to reply to them by tactics also uniform or homogeneous But 
aa a matter of fact, m every country tlie bourgeoisie inevitably 
works out two systems of rule, two methods of fighting for its inter 
ests ftrid of retaining its rule, and these methods at times succeed 
each other and at times are interwoven 'with each other m various 
combinaUons They are, firstly, the method of force, the method 
which rejects all concessions to the labour movement, the method 
of supporting all the old and obsolete institutions, the method of 
irreconcilably rejecting reforms Such is the nature of the conserva 
tivo policy which in Western Europe is becoming less and less a 
policy of the agrarian classes and more and more one of the varieties 
of bourgeois policy m general The second method is the method of 
“liberaliem,” which takes steps towards the development of political 
rights, towards reforms, concessions and so forth 

The bourgeoisie passes from one method to the other not in 
accordance with the malicious design of individuals, and not for 
tuitously, but owing to the fundamental contradictions of its own 
position Normal capitalist society cannot develop successfully 
^^ltho^t a consolidated representative system and without the en 
joyment of certain political rights by the population, which is 
bound to be distinguished by its relatively high ‘^cultural” demands 
This demand for a certain minimum of culture la created by the 
conditions of the capitalist mode of production itself, with its high 
technique, complexity, flexibility, mobility, rapidity of develop 
ment of world competition, and so forth Tlie oscillations in the 
tactics of the bourgeoisie, the passage from the system of force to 
the system of apparent concessions, are, consequently, peculiar to 
the history of all European coimtries dunng the last half century, 
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wliile, at the same time, various countries chiefly develop the ap 
plication of one method or the other at definite periods For 
instance, England in the ’sixties and ’seventies was a classical country 
of ‘‘liberal” bourgeois pohc> Germany in the ’seventies and ^eight 
les adhered to the method of force, and so on 

When this method prevailed in Germany^ a one sided echo of 
this system, one of the systems of bourgeois government, was the 
growth of anarcho syndicalism, or anarchism, as it was then called, 
in the labour movement (the “Young” at the beginning of the 
’nineties, Johann Most at the beginning of the ’eighties) When 
in 1890 the change towards “concessions” took place, this change, 
as 18 always the case, proved to be even more dangerous to the 
labour moiement, and gave rise to an equally onesided echo of 
bourgeois “reformism” opportunism in the labour movement 

The positive and real aim of the liberal policy of the bourgeoieio, * PatmO' 
kook Bays is to mislead the workers, to cause a split in their ranks, to 
iransfonn their policy into an impotent adiunct of an impotent, always 
impotent and ephemeral, sham reformism” 

Not infrequently, the bourgeoisie for a certain time achieves 
its object by a “liberal” policy, which, as Ponnekook justly re 
marks, js a “more crafty” policy A part of the workers and a 
part of their representatives at times allow themselves to be deceived 
by sham concessions The revisionists declare tho doctnne of the 
class struggle to be “antiquated,” or begin to conduct a policy 
which in fact amounts to a renunciation of the class struggle The 
o£ bourgeois tactics intensify revisiomam iwtbin labour 
movement and not infrequently exacerbate the differences within 
the labour movement to the pitch of a direct split 

All causes of the kind indicated give rise to differences on 
questions of taohcs within tho labour movement and within the 
proletarian ranks But there is not and cannot be a Chinese walk 
between tho proletariat and the strata of tho petty bourgeoisie con 
tiguous to it, including the peasantry It is clear that the passing 
6i certain individuals, groups and strata of the petty bourgeoisie 
into the ranks of the proletariat is bound, in its turn, to give rise 
to varillatipns in the tactics of the latter 
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The exiperienco of the labour movement of various countries 
helps us to understand from the example of concrete practical 
questionfl the nature of Marxist tactics, it helps the younger coun 
tries to distinguish more clearly the true class signiflcanc© of the 
departures from Marxism and to combat these departures more 
successfully 


December 1910 
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An extTemely important distinguishing feature of post revoln 
tionary Russia is llie profound ideological change that has taken 
place among the opposUioruit or progressive strata Whoever forgets 
this feature deprives himsalf of the possibility of understanding 
cither the Russian revolution and its character or the tasks of the 
working class In the present era 

The ideological change among the liberal bourgeoisie consists 
in the formation of an anti democratic trend (Struve, Izgoyev and 
V Malclakov openly, the remaining Cadets secretly, ‘^shamefaced 

ly”) 

Among the democrats the change consists m a tremendbus ideo 
logical collapse and in vaciUationa both among the Social Democrats 
(proletarian democrats) and among the Socialist Revolutionaries 
(bourgeois democrats) Even the beaf representatives of democracy 
confine th^emselvefl to bewailing the collapse, vacillations and rene 
gacy Marxists, however, geek for the class roots of this social 
phenomenon 

The principal manifestation of this collapse is Liquidationiam 
which os early as 1908 received the official definition, confirmed 
by the “Marxist whole/^ of being “the attempts of a certain part of 
the intelligentsia to liquidate’^ the illegal organisation and to “re- 
place’^ it by an open labour party At the last official meeting of 
leading Marxists, held m January 1910, at which represent atives of 
all “currents” and groups were present, not a single person was 
found who could object to the condemnation of Liqmdatiomsm as 
a manifesUUPon of bourgeois influence ori the proletariat This con 
demnatioq, and at the same time explanation, of the cla$s roots of 
Liquidationisra was adopted uTumintously 

OyoX four years have since elapsed, and tlic tremendous expe 

744 
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ueiicL af the mass labour movement has provided thousands of coii 
firmations of this dstimate of Liquidationisni 

The facts have ghown that both the theory of Marram and the 
practice of the mass labour movement have irrevocably broken with 
Liquidalionism, as a bourgeois^ anti labour current One has only 
to recall, for instance^ how in one month, March 1914, the Sevcrndyc 
Rabochaya Gazeta abused the “illegal press*’ (in its issue of March 
13) or demonstrations (Mr Gorsky in the issue of Apnl 11), liow 
Bulkin abused the “underground” organisalicms an an absolutely 
liberal fashion (in Naslia Zarya, No 3), how the notorious L Mar 
toVy on behalf of the editorial board of Na^ha Zaryay completely 
aaaocidled himself with Bulkin on this point and advocated ‘*the 
formation of an open labour party” — one has only to recall this to 
understand why the attitude of the enlightened workers to Liquida 
tionism cannot be any other than one of ruthless condemnnlion 
and a complete boycott of the Liquidators 

But here a very important question arises how did this trend 
spring up historically^ 

It sprang up during the twenty ar history of the connection of 
Marxism with the mass labour movement in Russia There was no 
such connection prior to 1894-95 The “Emancipation of Labour” 
Group founded Social Democracy only theoretically and made the 
first step towards a labour movement 

It was only the agitation of 1894-95 and the strikes of 1895 96 
that established a firm and inseparable connection between Social 
Democracy and the mass labour movement And there immediately 
began an ideological struggle between two trends in Marxism the 
struggle of the “Economists” against the consistent Marxists or 
(later) the Iskra ists (1895 1902), the struggle of the “Mensheviks” 
against the “Bolsheviks” (1903-08), the struggle of the Liquidators 
against the Marxists (1908 14) 

Economism and LiqmdaUomsm are two forma of one and the 
same petty bourgeois, intellectual opportunism, which has existed 
foi twenty years Not only the ideological but also the personal 
ronnoction between these two forms of opportunism is an undoubted 
tact It IS sufficient to mention the leader of the Economists A Mar 
t\nov, later a Menshevik and now a Liquidator It is sufficient to 
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cite euch a witness as G V Plekhanov, who was hiraaelf on very 
many points^ close to the Mensheviks, but who nevertheless frankly 
admitted that the Mensheviks had absorbed, all the intellectual op 
portunist elements and that the Liquidators were the successors to the 
niiatakes of ‘‘Economism’’ and the destroyers of the workers’ party 

The greatest harm is done tp the workers by people who (like 
the Liquidators and Trotsky) ignore or distort rbis twenty year 
history of the ideological struggle within the labour movement 

A worker who is indifferent to the history of hia movement 
cannot be a class conscious worker Of nil capitalist countnes, Rus 
sia is one of fhe most backward, the moat petty bourgeois It was 
therefore not fortuitous but inevitable that the mass movement of 
the workers should have engendered a petty bourgeois, opportunist 
wing within this movement 

Tlie progress mad^ in purifying the labour movement of the 
influence of the bourgeoisie, of the influence of Economism Liqui 
dationism during these twenty years has been tremendous Now for 
the first time a real proletarian foundation for a real Marxist patty 
IS being securely laid Everybody admits, even the opponents of the 
Pravda ists are obliged to admit— the facts compel them to admit I — 
that the Pravda ists constitute the vast majority of the class-conscious 
workers "What the Marxist ‘Tlenum’’ in January 1910 recognised 
theoretically (that Liquidationism is **a bourgeois influence on the 
proletanal”), the class-conscious workers have for lour years been 
putting into effect, compelling its piactical recognition by rendering 
the Liquidators impotent, removing them from their posts and trans 


^ 'Why do we pay on ' very many poinla 7 Because Plekhanov occupied 
a spccifd position, having many Uihob departed from. iMonehevism, vk (1) At 
the 1903 Congress Plokhsnoy fought the oppartunism of the Menshc^ks 
(2) After the Congress Plekhanov edited Nos 61 of ilio Iskra also ngamst 
the Mensheviks (3) In 1904 Plekhanov defended Axelrod's plan for the 
Zemstvo campaign in suoh a way as to pass over hia cKtof mietakee m 
' silence (4) In the spring of 1905 Plekhanov left tlio Mensheviks, (6) In 
1906 after the dio^luHon of the First Duma, Plekhanov adopted an entirely 
non-^^^nBhevlk position (see Prol^taryi August 1906) (6) At the London 

(imgresa in 1907 as ChoxeVonln relatoe Plekhanov fou^lit the ^organisational 
anarchism ' of the Mcnshovlka, One mnal know these ifaots Jf one is to Uridcr 
atand why the hlcudtevik Plekhanov fought and exposed biguldauonism eo 
Idng end so determinedly ‘ 
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fanning the Liquidators inlo a group af legal opportunist wi iters 
standing apart from the mass labour movement 

In the cour&e of these two decades of conflict of ideas* the labour 
movement m Russia has been growing, gaming strength and steadily 
reaching maturity It has defeated “Economism”, the flower of the 
class conscious proletariat has come over to the hhra ists It has left 
the ‘‘Mensheviks^’ in the minority at every decisive moment of the 
revolution Even Levitsky himself has been obliged to admit that the 
working class masses have followed the Bolsheviks 

Finally, it has now defeated Liquidationism, and aa a result 
has adopted the right road of struggle, a broad struggle, illummated 
by Marxist theory and generalised by uncurtailed slogans, the 
struggle of the advanced class for the advanced historical aims of 
mankind 

May 17 (4) 1914 
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Is there any connection between impenah^m and tlmt monatroua 
and disgusting victory which opportunism (in the form of social 
chauvinism) has gamed over the labour movement in Europe^ 

This is the fundamental question of modern Socialism And 
having in our Pdrty literature fully established, first, the impen 
alist character of our epoch and of the present war, and, second, 
the inseparable historical connection between social chauvimsm and 
opportunism, as well as the intrinsic similarity of their political 
ideology, we can and must proceed to analyse this fundamental 
question 

We must begin with as precise and full a definition of im 
penalism as possible Imperialism is a specific historical stage of 
capitahsin Its specific character is threefold impenalism is 1) 
monopoly capitalism, 2) parasitic, or decaying capitalism, 3) 
monbund capitalism The substitution of monopoly for free rompe 
titlon 18 the fundamental economic feature, the quintessence of im 
penalism Monopoly manifests itself m five principal forms 1) 
cartels syndicates and trusts— the concentration of production has 
reached a stage which gives nae to these monop olislio combinations 
of capitalists, 2) the monopohstio position of the big banks — * 
three, four or five gigantic banks manipulate the whole economic 
life of America, France, Germany, 3) ‘^ei^ure of the sources of 
ravo molenal by the trusts and the financial oligarchy (finance cap 
ital IS monopolistic industrial capital merged with bank capital), 
4) the (economic) partition of tlie world by the international cat 
tela has be^un Such international cartels whicli command the en 
ure world market and divide it ‘Vmicably’^ among ihemaelves — 
until war re divides it — already number over one hundred^ The 
export of capital, a highly characteristic phenomenon distinct 
from the export of commodities under non monopoly capitalism, is 
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closely collected with the economic and territorial political pai^i 
Uon of the world, 5) the ternlonal partition of the world (colo 
nies) is cOTTiplGied 

Imperialism, as the highest stage of capitalism in America and 
Europe, and later in Asia, fully^ developed in the period 1898 
1914 tho Spanish American War (1898), the Anglo Boer War 
(1900 02), the Russo Japanese War (190405) and the econom 
1C crisis yn Europe in 1900 are the chief historical landmarks in 
the new era of world history 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying capitalism is 
manifested first of ell in the tendency to decay characteri&Uc of 
every monopoly under the system of private ownership of the means 
of production The difference between the democratic republican 
and the reactionary nioharchist unpierialist bourgeoisie la obliter 
ated precisely because they are both rotting alive (which by no 
means precludes an exlraordmanly rapid development of capital 
ism m individual branches of industry, in individual countries, 
and in individual penods) Secondly, the decay of capitalism is 
manifested in the creation of a huge stratum ot rentiers, capitalists 
wlio live by ‘‘clipping coupons In each of the four leadmg impe- 
rialist countries— England, USA, France and Germany— capital 
111 securities amounts to one hundred or one hundred fifty billion 
francs, from which each country denves an annual income of no 
less than five to eight billions Thirdly, capital export is parasi 
tism raaseid to the second power Fourthly, “finanre capital temls 
towards domination, not towards freedom’* Political reaction all 
along the hue is a concomitant of impenaliam Corruption, bribery 
on a huge scale, and gigantic frauds of all kinds Fifthly, the 
exploitation of oppressed nations that la inseparably connected 
with annexations, and especially the exploitation of colonies by a 
handful of “Great” Powers, transforms the “civilised” world more 
and more into a parasite on the body of hundreds of millions oi 
uncivilised people The Roman proletarian lived at the expense 
of society Modern society lives at the expense of the modern prole 
tarian M'arx specially stressed this profound observation of Sis 
mondi Imperialism somewhat changes the situatipn A privileged 
upper stratum of the proletariat in the imperialist coimtnes lives 
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partly ot the lexppnse of hundreds of millions of members of uncivi 
lised nations 

It 18 deal why imperialiim is moribund capitalism, capitalism 
jn transUum to Socialism monopoly which grows out of capital 
ism, la dlteady capitalism dying out, the beginning of its transition 
to Socialism The tremendous sociahsation of labour by imperial 
lam (what the apologists — the bourgeois economists— call ^‘inter 
locking’^ means the same thing 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into com 
plete contradiction to IC Kautsky, who refuses to regard imperial 
asm as a “phase of capitalism,’^ and who defines imperialism as the 
policy “preferred*^ by finance capital, as a tendency on the part 
of “industnar^ countries to annex ^agrarian’* countrues ^ Kautsky’s 
definition is thoroughly false from the theoretical standpoint What 
distinguishes imperialism is the rule not of industrial capital but 
of finance capital, the striving to annex not agrarian countries 
particularly, but every kind of country Kautsky divorces imperial 
ist politics from imperialist economics, he divorces monopoly m 
pohUcs from monopoly in economics in order to pave the way for 
hia vulgar bui^rgeoia reformism, such, as “disannament,^’ “ultra 
imperialism’’ and similar nonsense The aim and object of this theo 
letical falsity is to gloss over the most profound contradictions of 
imperialism ond thus to jusnfy tlie theory of “unity” with the apol 
ogista of imperialism, the fran^ social chauvinists and opportunists 

We have dealt at sufficient length with Kautsky’s rupture mth 
Marxism on this povnt m the SotsuiC Dcmofcrai and the Kommunist 
Our Russian Kautskiana, the supporters of the Organisation Com 
miltee, headed by Axelrod and Spectator, including even Martov, 
and to a large degree Trotsky, preferred tacitly to ignore tlie 
question of Kautskyism as a trend They did not dare defend what 
Kautsky had written during the war and confined themselves either 
to simply praising Kautsky (Axelrod in hia German pamphlet, 
which the Organisation Committee has promised to publish in 

r 

^ U the product of highly developed Industrial oapitaliaia. It 
conihts in (the tendency of every indnfltntd oapJtalist nation to subjugate and 
annor ever larger agr<*nan territories, irrespective of the nalions that populate 
them’* (Kautsky in Neuo ^ett^ September 11, 1914) 
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Russian) or to quoting private letters of Kautsky (Spectator), m 
which he asserts that he belongs to the opposition and jesuiticalK 
tries to nullify his chauvinist declarations 

It should be noted that Kautsky'a “conception’^ of imperial 
ism which 18 tantamount to embellishing imperialism — is a retro 
grcssion not only compared with Hilferding’s Finance Capital 
(no matter how assiduously Hilferding now defends Kautsky and 
“unity” with the social chauvinists ^ ) but also compared with the 
sociaL liberal J A Hobson This English economist, who in no way 
claims to be a Marxist, much more profoundly defines imperialism 
and reveals its contradictions in his work ot 1902 ^ This is what this 
writer (in whose book nearly all Kautaky’s pacifist and “concilia 
tory” banalities may be found) wrote on the highly important quea 
tion of the parasitic nature of imperialism 

In Hobson’s opinion, two sets pf circumstances weakened the 
power of the old empires 1) “economic parasitism,” and 2) for 
mation of armies from dependent peoples 

‘ The first mentioned clrcumetance is the habit of economic parasitism 
by which the ruling state has used its provinces, colonies, and dependenoies 
in order to enrich its ruling class and to bribe its lower classes into acquies* 
cence’* 

Concenung the second circumstance, Hobson vnrites 
'One of the strangest symptoms of the blindness of imperialism Ithis 
song about the blindness” of imperialists comes more appropnately from 
the sociaUlbml Hobson than from the * Maradst” Koutsky] is the reckless 
indifference with which Great Britain, Franco and other impend nations 
are embarking on this perilous dependence Great Britain has gone farthest 
Most of the fighting by which we have won otir Indian Empire has been done 
by natives, in India, as more recently In. Egypt, great standing armies are 
placed under ^British commanders, almost all the fighting associated with 
our African dominions, except in the southern part, has been done for iia 
by natives” 

Thf^ prospect of the partition of China elicited from Hobson the 
followmg economic appraisal 

* The greater port of Western Europe might then asanine the appearance 
and gharaoter already exhibited by tracts ol country In the South of England, 
in the l^viera, and m the tounst ridden or lesldential parts of Italy and 
Switwrland, little clusters of wealthy ariatoorats daawing dividends and 


^ J A Hobson, Imperinliaith London, 1902 
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penaiona ixcm the Far East, wth a flomewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen and a large body of personal aemnts and workers 
in the transport trade and in the final atagea of production of more perishablo 
goods all the main arterial industries would have disappeared the staple 
foods and manufactnrea flowing in as a tribute from Asia and Africa 
We have foreshadowed the possibility of even a larger alliance of Weslfem 
States, a European federation of Great Powers which, so far from forwarding 
the cause of world clvibsation, might introduce the gigantic peril of a Western 
parasitism, a group of advanced industnal nations, whose upper classes drew 
vast tribute from Asia and Africa, with which they sup^rted great tame 
masses of letaincrs, no longer engaged in the staple industries cf agriculture 
and manufacture but kept in the performance of personal or minor industrial 
services under the control of a new financial aristocracy Let those who would 
scout such a theory [he should have said prospect] as undeserving of con 
Bideration, eicamine the economic end eoolal conditions of dastnols In Southern 
England today which are already reduced to this condition, and reflect upon 
the vast extension of such a system which might be rendered feasible by the 
subjection of China to the economic control of similar groups of flnanoiere 
inveators, and poIiticaJi and business offiioials, draining the greatest potential 
TCacivoir of profit the world has ever known) in order to coUBUmo it In Europe 
The situation Is far too complex, the play of world forces far too incalculable 
to render this or any other single mterpretation of the future very probable 
but the influences which govern the impeiiabsm of Western Europe today are 
moving in tills direction, and, unless counteracted or diverted, make towards 
some such consummation 

Hobson^ the soclaHiberal, faiU to see that this ‘‘counteraction’’ 
can be offered only by the revolutionary proletariat and only in 
the form of a social revoJution But then he is a social liberal ' 
Nevertheless, as early as 1902 he had an excellent insight into the 
meaning and significance of a “United Stales of Europe” (be it said 
for the benefit of Trotsky the Kautskianl) and of all that is now 
being glossed over by the hypocrUwal Kautskians of various coun 
tries, namely, that the opportunists (social chauvinists) are work 
ing hand in liand with the impenalist bourgeoisie precisely 
towards creating an impenahst Europe on the backs of Asia and 
Africa, and that objectively the opportmists are a section of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of certain strAta of the working class who 
have been bribed out of imperialist super profits and converted mto 
tiatchio^a of capitalism and corrupters of the labour movement 

We have repeatedly pointed, both in articles and in the resolu 
tlona of our Partyfto this most profound connection, the economic 
connection, between the impenalist bourgeoisie and the oppor 
tunifim which la now victorious (will it be for long?) in the labour 
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moveracmt U w from ihia, mcidenially, that we drew the coticlu 
Sion that a split with, the social chauvmists was inevitable Our 
Kautsbans preferred to evade the question' Martov, for instance, 
uttered in his lectures a sophistry which in the Bulletin of the For’ 
eign Secretariat of the Organisation Committee (No 4, April 10, 
1916) 18 expressed m the following way 

The cause of revolutionary Social Democracy would be in a sad, 
even a hopeless plight i{ those group* of workers who in mental development 
approach moat closely to the intelHgentfua' and tho more highly akillbd 
groups of workera fatally drifted away from it towards opportunism * 

By meatia of the ailly “fatally’* and a certain aleight of hand, 
the fact that cerUiin groups of workers have already drifted away 
to opportunism and to the imperialist bourgeoisie is evadedl And 
all that tho saphiBta of the 0 C want is to evade this fact^ They 
confine themselves to that ‘‘official optimism” which the Kautakian 
Hilferdmg and many others flaunt at the present time objective 
conditions guarantee the unity of the proletariat and the victory 
of the revolutionary tendency I We are “opUmisU” with regard to 
the proletanatl 

But as a matter of fact all dies© Kautskians — Hilferdmg, the 
0 C latB, Martov and Co — are optitmsts with regard to op 
portunism That is the whole point! 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism — of world capital 
ism, and not only of European capitalism, not only of imperialist 
capitalism On a world scale, fifty years sooner or fifty years later 
— from the standpoint of the world scale the question is a minor 
one — ►the ‘*proletanat*’ of course “will be” united, and revolution 
ary Social Democracy will “inevitably” be victonous within it 
But this 18 not tho point, Messrs the Kautskians The point is that 
at the present time, in the imperialist countries of Europe, you are 
fawning on the opportunists, who are alien to the proletariat as a 
class, wlio are the servants, the agents and the vehicles of the m 
fluencc of the bourgeoisie, and unless the labour movement rids 
ilsclf of them, it will remain a bourgeois labour movement Your 
advocacy of “unity” with the opportunists, with Ae Legiene and 
DaAids, the Plekhanovs, the Chklienkelis and Potresovs, etc, is, 
objectnel), a defence of the erudavemenf of the workers by the ira 

48—71 
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penalist bourgeoisie with the aid of its best agents m the labour 
movement The victory of revolutionary Social Democracy on a 
world scale is absolutely inevitablfe, only it is moving and will 
move, IS proceeding and will proceed, against you, it will be a 
victory over you 

These two tendencies, one might oven say two parties, in the 
present day labour movement, which in 1914 16 so obviously patted 
ways ail over the world, were traced by Engels and Marx m Eng 
land tliroughout the course of many decades, roughly from 1858 
to 1892 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see tlie imperialist epoch of 
world capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898 1900 But it 
has been a peculiar feature of England tliat even in the middle 
of the nineteenth century she already revealed at least two out 
atanding characteristics of Imperialism 1) vast colonies, and 
2) monopoly profit (due to her monopolistic position in the world 
market) In both respects England at that time ^as an exception 
among capitalist countries, and Marx and Engels, analysing this 
exception, quite clearly and definitely indicated its connection with 
the (temporary) \ictory of opportunism in the English labour 
movement ' 

III a letter to Marx dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote 

” The English proletariat is becoming more and more bourgeoia. 
BO that fids most bourgeois of all nations is apporently aindng ultimately at 
the poeseaaion of a bourgeoia aristocTBoy and a bourgeois prolotarlet as well as 
ft bourgeoisie For a nation wliich exploits the whole world this le of course 
to a certain extent justifiable’ ^ 

In a letter to Sorge dated September 21, 1872, Engels informs 
him that Hales kicked up a big row m the Federal Couricil of tlie 
International and secured a vote of censure on Marx for saying 
that English labour leaders had sold themselves*^ Marx ^v^ote 
to Sorge on April 4, 1874 

to the urban workers here (in England), it is a pity that the whole 
paok of leaders did not get Into Parliament This would be the surest way 
of getting rid of the whole lot” 


^ ^farx Engels Selected Correspondence^ pp 115-16— Frans 
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III a letter to Marx dated August 11, 1881, Engels speaks about 
“those very worst English ones [trade unions] which allow them 
selves to be led by men sold to, or at least paid Ly tlie middle 
class In a letter to Kautsky, dated September 12, 1882, Engels 
wrote 

You ask me what the English workers think about colonial policy 'Well 
exactly the some as they think atK^ut politics m general Ihere is no workers’ 
party here there are only Conservatives and Liberal Radicals, and the workers 
gaily share the feast of England a monopoly of the world maikel and the 
colonics ” 1 

On December 7, 1889, Engols wrote lo Sorge 

The most repulsive thing here [in England] is the bourgeois respeciabll 
$iy’ which has grown deep into tlie bones of the workers Even Tom 
Mann, whom I regard as the finest of them all, 1b fond of mentioning that he 
will be lunching with the Lord Mn>or If one compares this with the French, 
one can eec what a revolution is good for after all ^ 

In Q letter dated April 19, 1890 

But under the surface the movement fof the working class in England] 
IS going on, it 13 seizing ever wider sections of (he workers end mostly just 
among the hitherto etagnant lowest [Engels italics] masses, and the day i» 
no longer far off when this maaa will suddenly find itself , when the fact that 
it m this colossal self impelled mass will dawn upon R 

On March 4, 1891 * 

’ The failure of the collapsed Dockers Union the old conservative trade 
unions, rich and therefore cowardly, remain alone on the field ** 

September 14, 1891 at the Newcastle Trade Union Congress the 
old umoniats, opponenta of the eight hour day, were defeated and 
“the bouigeois papers recognise the defeat of the bourgeois labour 
party^ [Engeds’ italics throughout] ” 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over the course 
of decades, were also expressed by him publicly, m the press, is 


^Ibidx P 399 Lenin quotes this letter from Kaotsky*8 Socialism and 
Colonial Policy^ where Kautsky makes a deliberate omission In the original 
letter !^gels wrote ’^the some as they think about politics in general the 
same as lohot the bourgeois think*' The words here italicised were omitted by 
Kauteky — Ed 

* ibidt p 461 — Trans 
Ibid p 468 — Trans 
^ Ibid p 488 — Trans , 


40 ' 
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proven by hxa preface to the eecoiwl edition ol The Condition of ilu 
Worhmf^ Class m England^ 1892 Here he apeaks of an “aristocracy 
in the working claas,’* of a ‘‘privileged minority of the workers,” 
in contradisUncUon to the “broad masses of the workears ” “A small, 
privileged, (protected mmonty^’ of the working class alone was 
“permanently benefited’’ by the privileged position of England 
in 1848 68, whereas “the great bulk of them experienced at beat 
but a temporary improvement “ “With the breakdown of that 
[England’s industnal] monopoly, the English working class will 
lose that privileged position ” The members of the “New 
Unionism,” the unions of the unskilled v^orkers, “had thia immense 
advantage, that their nunda were virgin soil, entirely free from the 
inherited ‘respectable’ bourgeois prejudices which hampered the 
brains of the better situated ‘old’ Unionists ” “Tlie so 
called labour representatives [in England] are those who are 
forgiven for belonging to the working class because they a^e 
themselves ready to drown this quality m the ocean of their 
liberalism ” 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of Marx and 
Engels at rather great length in order that the reader may study 
them as a^ivhole And they must be studied, they are wprth ponder 
ing over For they are the pivot of the tactics in the labour move- 
ment that are dictated by the objective conditions of the imperialist 
epoch 

Here, too, Kautsky has already attempted to “fog the issue” 
and to substitute for Marxism a sentimental spirit of conciliation 
with the opportunists Arguing against the avowed and naive social 
imipenaliste (like Leneoh) who justify Germany’s partiioipabon in 
the war aa a means of destroying England’s monopoly, Kautsky 
“correct” this obvious falsehood by another equally obvious false 
hood Instead of a cynical falseliood he employs a suave falsehood! 
The %ndustnQl monopoly of England, he says, has long ago been 
broken, has long ago been destroyed, and there la nothing loft to 
destroy. 

Why la this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England’s coloniol monopoly Yei 
Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very clearly as early as 
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1882, thiitvfour years ago» Altliough England’s industrial mo 
nopoly ina> have been destroyed her colonial monopoly not only 
remains, but has become extremely accentuated, for the whole 
world IS already divided up' B\ means of this suave lie Kautsky 
smuggles in the bourgeois pacifist and opportunist philistine idea 
that “there is nothing to fight about*’ On the contrary, not only 
have the capitalists something to fight about now, but they cannot 
help fighting if they want to prewve capitalism for without a 
forcible redi vision of ootonies the new imperialist countries cannot 
obtain the privileges enjoyed by the older {and less powerful) 
Impenalist powers 

Secondly, why does England’s monopolv explain the (tern 
porary) victory of opportunism in England? Because monopoly 
yields superprofits, le, a surplus of profits over and above the 
capitalist profits that are normal and customary all over the world 
The capitalists can devote a part (and not a small one, at that!) 
of these super profits to bribe their otin workers, to create some 
thing like an alliance (remember the famous “alliances” of the Eng 
lieh trade unions with their employers described by the Wpbbs) 
between the workers of n given nation and their capitalists against 
the other countries England’s industrial monopoly was already 
destroyed by the end of the nineteenth century This is be>ond 
dispute But hotv did this destruction take placed Was it in such 
a wav that all monopoly disappreared’ 

If this wore so Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation (with the 
opportunists) would to a certain extent be justified But a matter 
of fact It la not so Imperialism is monopoly capitalism Every 
cartel, trust, syndicate, every giant bank w a monopoly Super 
profits have not disappeared they slill remain The exploitation 
of all other countries by one privileged, financially wealthy country 
remains and has become more intense A handful of wealthy 
rountnes-^there are only four of them if we mean independent 
really gigantic, “modern” wealth England, France, the United 
States and Germany — have developed monopoly to vast propor 
timis they obtain suner profit<' amounting to hundreds of millions 
if not billions they “nde on the backs” of hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of people m other countries and fight among th'^m 
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selves for the division of the porticnlarly rich paUjcularly fat and 
paTUculaily easy BpoiU 

This in fact is the economic and political essence of impeiiahsm, 
the pTofoimd contradictions of which Kantsky Lo\ers up instead 
of exposing 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist ^'Groat'’ Power can economic 
ally bilbe the upper strata of >votJcer» by devoting a hundred 
million franca a year or so to this purpose, for its super profits 
most likely amount to about a billion And how this httle sop is 
distributed among the labour ministers, “labour repreaentativies^* 
(remember Engels’ splendid analysis of this teim), labour members 
of War Industry Committees, labour officials, workers belonging 
to the narrow craft unions, office empjoyees, etc , etc , is a secondary 
question 

Between 1848 and 1868 and to a certain extent even later 
England alone enjoyed a monopoly thut is why opportunism could 
prevail m England for decades There were no other countries pos 
sessing either very rich colonies or an industrial monopol) 

The last third of the nineteenth century was marked by the 
transition to the new imperialist epoch Monopoly is enjoyed by 
the finance capital not of one, but of several, though very few 
Great Poweis (In Japan and Russia the monopoly of military 
powcT^ vast temlones, or special facilities for robbing mmorlly 
nationalities, China etc partly supplements paitly takes the place 
of the monopoly of modem up to date finance capital ) This dif 
ferenqe explains why England’s monopolistic position could re 
mam unchallenged for decades The monopoly of modern finance 
capital js being frantically challenged, the epoch of imperialist 
wars has bogun Fonnerly the working clasb of om country oould 
be bribed and corrupted for decades Now this is improbable 
if not impossible But on the other hand, every impennlist “Great” 
Power can and does bribe mailer (compared with 1048 68 in 
England) strata of the “labour aristocmcy” Formerly a “bowr 
geois labour pariy,” to use Engels’ rematkably profound expiession 
could be formed only m one country, becau<?e it alone enjoyed a 
monopoly, but could bo formed for a long time Now a “ioargeoM 
ifaiour par/>” is ineuUible and typical m all imperialist countries, 
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but in viev/ of the desperate struggle they are waging foi the 
division of spoils, at is improbable that such a party can prevail 
for long in a number of countries For the trusts, the financial 
oligarchy, high prices, etc , while permitting the bnbery of a hand 
ful of people in the upper la)ers, are increasingly oppressing, 
crushing, ruining and torturing the mass of the proletariat and the 
semi proletariat 

On the one hand, there la the tendency of the bourgeoisie and 
the opportunists to convert a handful of very rich and privileged 
nations into ""elemar^ parasites on the body of the rest of mankind, 
to **r6flt on the laurels” of the exploitation of Negroes, Hindus, 
etc , keeping them in subjection with the aid of the excellent tech 
nique of extermination provided by modern militarism On the 
other hand, there is the tendency 6f the masses, who are more 
oppressed than ever and who bear the whole brunt of imperialist 
wars, to cast off this yoke and to overthrow the bourgeoisie It is 
m the struggle between these two tendencies that the history of 
the labour movement will inevitably develop from now on For 
the first tendency is not accidental, but * based** on economics Tlie 
bourgeoisie has already begotten, fostered and secured for itself 
^bourgeois labour parties” of social chauvinists in all countries 
The idiffercsnce between a definitely fonmed party, like that of 
Bissolati m Italy, for example, a party that is fully social mpenal 
i3t, and let us soy, the semi formed party of the Potresovs, Gvoz 
dev3, Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobelevs, and Co which la nearly a 
party, la an immaterial diAerence The important thing is that the 
economic desertion of a stratum of the labour aristocracy to the 
bourgeoisie has matured and become an accomplished fact, and this 
economic fact, this shifting ot the relations between classes, will 
find political form, in one shape or another, without any particular 
*‘l ibour * 

On the economic basjs referred to, the political institutions of 
modern capitalism — press, parliament, trade unions, congresses, 
etc — ha^e created political privileges and sops for the respectful 
meek, reformist and patnotlc office employees and workers coi 
responding to the economic privileges and sops Lucrative and 
soft jobs in the Cabinet or on the War Industry Committee, in 
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Parhanient and on diverse comnnttees, on the editprial staff’s of “re 
spectable,’* legally plibliahed newspapers or on tlie management 
councils of no less respectable and “bourgeois law abiding** trade 
unions — these are the baits by winch the impenahst bourgeoisie 
attracts and rewards the representatives and adherents of the “hour 
geois labour parties’* 

The mechanics of political democracy work m the same dlrec 
tion Nothing in our times can be done without elections, nothing 
can be done without the masses And in this era of pnntmg and 
parhapientarism it is impossible to gain the following of the masses 
mthout a mdely ramified, systematically managed, well-equipped 
system of flattery, li-es, fraud, juggling with popular catchwords 
and promising reforms and blessings to the workers right and left 
— 03 long as they renounce the revolutionary struggle for the over 
throw of the bourgeoisie I would call this system Lloyd Georgeism, 
after the name of one of the foremost and most dexterous represent 
atives of this system in the classic land of the “bourgeois labour 
party,” the English Minister, Llyod George A first class bout 
geois man of affairs, an astute politician, a popular orator who 
will deliver any speeches you like, even r r revolutionary ones, to 
a labour audience, and a man who is capable of obtaining fairly 
large si^d sops for the obedient workers in the shape of social 
reforms (msurancef etc ), Lloyd George serves the bourgeoisie 
splendidly, 1 and serves it precisely ainong the workers, brings 
Its influence precisely to tlie^ proletariat, to the place where it is 
most needed and where it is most difficult to capture the masses 
morally 

And IS there such a great difference between Lloyd George 
and the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendqrsons and Hyndmans, Pie 
Ivhanovs, Renaudela and Co ? Of the latter, it may be objected, some 
will return to the revolutionary Socialism of Marx This is poa 
sihle, but It Is an insignificant difference in degree if the question 

^ I recently read in an Engliah tnagozine an article by a Tory, a political 
opponent oi Uoyd Gem-pre entitled * Uoyd George from the Standpoint of n 
Tory * The war opened the eyes of this opponent and made him rPflUse whai 
an excellent servant of the J>ourgeol«le thla Uoyd George ia! The Torlea 
made peace with 
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ifl regarded fiom its politicali le, its mass aspect Certain indi 
viduals among the present day social chauvinist leaders may re- 
turn to the proletariat But the social chauvinist or (what is the 
same thing) opportunist tendency can neither disappear nor “re 
turn” to the revolutionary proletariat Wherever Marxism is pop 
ular among the workers, this political tendency, tins “bourgeoia 
labour party,” m\\ swear by the name of Marx It cannot be prohib 
ited from doing this, just as a trading firm cannot be prohibited 
from using any particular label, sign, or advertisament It has 
always been the case in history that after the death of revolutionary 
leaders who vere popular among the oppressed classes, their ene 
mies have attempted to appropriate their names as to deceive 
the oppressed classes 

The fact is that ^‘bourgeois laboui parties, ’ as a political phe 
nomenon, have already been formed m all the foremost capitalist 
countries, and that unless a determined and ruthless struggle la 
waged all along the line against these parties — or groups, ten 
denciea, etc , it is all the same — there can be no question, of a 
struggle against impetiaUam, or of Marxism, or of a Soaalist 
labour movement The Chkheidze fraction, Nashe Dyelo and Golos 
T ritda, in Russia, and the 0 C isU abroad ate nothing but varieties 
of one stick party There is not the slightest reason for thinking 
that these parties will disappear before the social revolution On 
the contrary, the nearer the revolution approaches, the more strong 
1) it flares up and the more sudden and violent the transitions and 
leaps in its progress, the greater will be tlie part played in the 
labour movement by the struggle of the revolutionary mass stream 
against tlie opportumst petty bourgeois stream Kautsk)ism is not 
an independent current, because it has no hold either on the masses 
or on the privileged stratum which has deserted to the bourgeoisie 
But tlie danger of Kautskyism lies in the fact tliat, utilising tlie 
ideology of the past, it endeavours to reconcile the pioletariat to 
the “bourgeois labour party,” to preserve the unity of the prole 
tanat with that party and thereby enhance the prestige of the latter 
The masses no longer follow the lead of the avowed social chau 
vinists Lloyd George has been hissed down at workers’ meetings 
in England, Hjndman has resigtied from the Parly, the Renaudela 
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and Scheidemanns^ the Potresovs anJ Gvozdevs are protected by 
the police The masked defence of the social chauvinists by the 
Kautskians is much more dangerous 

One of the moat common sophistries of Kautakyism la its jcefer 
ence to the “masses ’* We do not want, they say, break away from 
the masses and mass organisations E But just think how Engels pul 
the question In the nmeteentli century the “mass organisations’’ 
of the English trade unions were on the side of tlie bourgeois labour 
party Marx and Engels did not reconcile themselves to it on this 
ground, but exposed it They did not forget, firstly, that the hade 
union organisations directly embraced a minority of the prole 
tariat In England then, as m Germany now, not moie than one 
fifth of thf proletariat was organised It cannot be seriously thought 
that It 13 possible to organise the majority of the proletariat under 
capitalism Secondly — and this Is the main point — jt is not so 
much a question of the size of on organisation, as of the real, the 
objective meaning of ita policy does this policy represent the 
masses, does it serve the masses, i e , does it aim at the liberation of 
the masses from capitalism, or does it represent the interests of the 
minority, of the minority’s reconciliation with capitalism? The 
latter was true of England m the nineteenth century, and it is tiue 
of Germany, etc , now 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labour party” 
of the old trade unions, the privileged minority, and the ^Howest 
mass,” the real majority, and he appeals to the latter, who are not 
infected by “bourgeois respectability ” This Is the essence of Marx 
ist tactics^ 

We cannot — nor can anybody else — calculate what portion of 
the proletariat is following and will follow the social chauvinists 
and opportunists This will be revealed only by the struggle, it 
will be definitely decided only by the Socialist revolution But we 
know for certain that the “defenders of the fatherland” in the im 
perialist wat represent only a minority And it is therefore our 
duty, if we wish to remain Socialists, to go down lower and deeper^ 
to the real masses This is the whole meaning and the whole con 
tent of the struggle against opportunism By exposing the foot 
that the opportunists and social chauvinists are In reality betray 
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Ing and selling the intoresto of the masses, that they are defending 
the temporary privileges of a minority of the workers, that they 
are the vehicles of bourgeois ideas and influences, that they are 
really alliea and agents of the bourgeoisie, we teach the masses 
to realise their *rue political interests, to fight for Socialism and 
for the revolution through all the long and painful vicissitudes 
of imperialist wars and imperialist armistices 

The only Marxist line m the world labour movement is 
to explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity of break 
mg with opportumsm, to educate them for revolution by waging 
a merciless struggle against opportunism, to utilise the experiences 
of the war for the purpose of exposing all the vileness of national 
liberal labour politics, and not of concealing it 

In the next article, we shall attempt to sum up 'the principal 
features that distinguish this line from Kautskyism 
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